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To 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, 


HORATIO WALPOLE 5 


one of his MAJESTY” 's Moſt 


Honourable Privy-Council, Cc. 


_ co 
Tus Philoſop Hical Works of the 


Lord Bacon, here laid before You, 
contain the nobleſt Scheme that, poſſi- 
bly, was ever advanced for the Good 
of Mankind: tho' it has the misfortune 
o remain unexecu ted 1 in moſt of its Ar- 


Annu CA) Whether 


1 
I — —_ 


Author; he likewiſe would be pleaſed 


better Part of che AI; they wond 


DEDIGATION. 


Whether this proceeds from any 
Fault in che Thing itſelf; or rather 
from a Want of being ſufficiently un- 


derſtood and regarded; muſt be left to 


Perſons of your approved POT? © and 
Judgment. 


To render the whole Plan/ mOare.ca- 
fly intelligible, is the Deſign of the 
preſent Eaition; and to procure it a 
proper Regard, che ae the preſent 
Addreſs. 1 | 


The Labour I have beſtowed upon 
the Work, is humbly ſubmitted to your 
Cenſure. And, if I might ſpeak for my 


with a a Judge, who reſembles him fo 
much in extenſive Knowled 8. | and 


great Application to Buſi nels. 
' Might-1 alfo eak for che wiler and 


unani- 


DEDICATION. #F 
unanimouſly wiſh this great Scheme 
under the Conſideration of ſo able a2 
Perſon; who has already improved 
and executed very important Deſigns 
for the Publick Good. I am 


. 
Tour moſt Obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


PETER SHAW. 
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GENERAL PREFACE. 


HE Lord Bacon's Philoſophical Works were, by the Au- 
thor, all a wee to be in Latin: accordingly he wrote 
moſt of the 

1 firſt wrote in Engliſh, he afterwards put into Latin“; as 

He deſigned to, have done the reſt*; with conſiderable Improvements 

and Corrections. So that thoſe a» 0 Pieces of his, which 

he left only in Engliſh, are not to be looked upon as perfect; or as 

N received the degree of Perfection he purpoſed to give 

fem. | | | Nb | | 
This Obſervation may help to remove a light Prejudice in thoſs, 


who, from having read the Lord Bacon's Engliſh Pieces, concerve 


that he was not the Philoſopher he is repreſented by the Learned ; 
and eſpxcially by Foreigners, who appear to extol him in a ſuperla- 
tive manner. For, ſuch a difference in Opinion ſeems principall 
owing to this, that one ſide has read only the nelifh, and th 
other, only the Latin Works of the Author. 
1t is true indeed, that ſome of his beſt Pieces have been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, by other hands. Dr. Wats has given a Tranſ= 
lation of the de Augmentis Scientiarum“; an anonymous Gentleman 
has given an Extract out of the Novum Organum* ; 2 
A 2 entle- 


Nx. the Novum Organum, the Hiſtory of Winds, the Hiſtory of Life and Death, the 
Hiſtory of Condenſation and Rarifaction, the Piece de Sapientia Veterum, the Animated 
Aſtronomy, the Cenſure of Authors, &c. FO Rue 

As the Advancement of Learning, and the Eſſays. 

© Such as the New Atlantis, Sylva Sylvaram, &c. ; bs 
The Advancement and Proficiency of Learning: or the Partitions of Sciences. Nine 

Books. Written in Larin by the Lond Viſcount St. Albans, &c. Interpreted by Gil. 

bert Wats; London, 1674. © | 

Ide Novum Organum of the Lord Viſcount Str. Albaus epitomized; for the clearer 

underſtanding of his Nurural. Hiſtory. Tranſlated, and taken out of the Latin, by 

M. D. B. D. London, 1676. | | 


originally in that Language and others, 
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GENERAL PREFACE. 


Gentleman has given a Tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Winds; an- 


other, with the Aſſiſtance of Dr. Rawley, a Tranſlation of the Hi- 
ſtory of Life and Death®, after a much worſe had been given be- 
fore; Sir Arthur Gorges gave a Tranſlation of the Piece de Sapien- 
tia Veterum ©; and Dr. Willymott a Tranſlation of the Eſſays* : and 
hence it might be hoped, that Engliſh Readers, as well as the 


Learned, and Natives, as well as Foreigners, ſhould have formed 


a true Judgment of the Lord Bacon Philoſophical Works. But 
here the Fate 7 the Author, and the Engliſh Reader, may deſerve 
to be pitied; for among the ſeveral Tranſlations above enumerated, 
there are but few that tolerably expreſs the Senſe and Meaning f 
the Author ; and none, that acquaint the Reader with. the whe 


of his Deſigns. Dr. Wats's Tranſlation of the de Augmentis Scien- 


tiarum, 7s by the Learned accaunted low, flat, and incongruous ; 


ſ as no way to give the Spirit, Vivacity, and Mind of the Author; 


or ſhew his Views in a tolerable Light. Whence, it were not eaſy. 
to imagine that the Original fbould be ſo excellent, whilſt the 
Copy was ſa wretched. The Defects of this Performance Ha- 


Ving been obſerved long ſince, Dr. Rawley, the Author's Chaplain, 


was importuned to give a better Engliſh Verſion of that noble Work, 
and reſcue the Honour of his Patron. | 


. The Engliſh Extrat?, or Epitome, of the Novum Organum, af- 


fords but a very faint, imperfect, and diſaduantageous Idea of the 

Plan, Deſign, and Diſcoveries, 25 that extraordinary Piece; 

get. the Epitomizer ſeems, by his Preface, acquainted with the 

Author's general Views in that Work; and has given a ſbort Ac- 
en io re ns 1.6 count 

3 Natural and Experimental Hi Winds, &c: Tranſlated into E- 

R. * 15 — tn N 7 bs Pp . l = 1 2a 


\- Hiſtory, Natural and Ex imental, Lie and Death : ar of the. Prolongation * 
Life. WI 5 . | 7 


L. tten by the Lord Viſcount Sr. s. London, It. By 

© The Wifdom of the Ancients, &c. Done into[Englhiſh by Sir Arthur Gorges, Knt. 
London, 1680. 1 „ : 

* Lord Bacox's Eſſays : or Counſelt Moral and Civil. Tranſlated from the Latin by 
William Willymott, LL. D. Fellow of King's College in Cambridge, and Maſter of a pri- 
vate School at Ife worth in Middleſex. In two Volumes 8 u. London, 1720. 

© <« It is our humble Suit to you, and we do earneſtly ſollicit you, to give yourſelf the 
cc trouble to correct the too much defective Tranſlation of the de Augmentis Scientiarum, 
cc which Dr. Wazs hath ſer forth It is a thouſand pities, that ſo worthy. a Piece ſhould 
© loſe its Grace and Credit by an ill Expoſitor ; ſince thoſe Perſons who read that Tranſ- 


lation, taking it for genuine, and upon that Preſumption not regarding the Latin Edi 
cc tion, 5 thereby robbed of. the Benefit, which (if vou would pleaſe to undertake the 


« Bufinef) they might receive. This tendeth to the Diſhonour of that Noble Lord, and 
«the Hindrance of the Advancement of Learning.” Dr. Texiſou's Account of the Lord 
Bacon's Works; p. 26, 27. . . 
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GENERAL PREFACE. 
count of them. but when he comes to tranſlate and cpitomi e, 
he ſtrangely mangles the ſenſe, and defaces the whole; ſo that it 
cannot eaſily be known, or tolerably underſtood. Indeed the Deſign 
was imperfect; for the Novum Organum being entirely apho- 
riſtical, its Nature will not admit of epitomizing to any advan- 
tage; but, as the Epitomizer himſelf obſerved, rather requires a 


Comment. 
Theſe 


ce I need not recommend this uſeful Treatiſe, ſeeing that it proceeds from ſuch a Ge- 
cc nius, whoſe moſt trivial Conceptions have obtained the Eſteem of his Age; not inferior 
c in Learning to any of the former. He was a Perſon of a ſound Judgment, ſharp Wit, 
cc yaſt Comprehenſion, and of extraordinary Abilities, both natural and acquired. But I 
cc need not run over the Praiſes of a Perſon ſo well known amongſt us, to gain a kind 
cc Reception and favourable Interpretation of this obſcure, but uſeful Book: for the things 
cc therein contained are ſo excellent in themſelves, and ſo well deſigned, that we may be 
cc inclinable of our own accord to embrace and peruſe them. 

cc The Author's Purpoſe is, to cenſure the Limitations of Sciences to the Bounds pre- 
ce ſcribed to us by the ſhallow Pates of ſome of former Ages; to diſcover the Miſtakes of 
cc our Underſtandings; to point at the Sources from whence they proceed; to rectify the 
«© common Errors of Men, back'd by ill- grounded Axioms; to direct us to a right Inter- 
pretation of Nature's Myſteries; and to oblige us to ſettle our Judgments upon better 
c and ſyrer Principles than ordinary: his Purpoſe is to open us a Gate to a greater Pro- 
& ficiency and Improvement in all kinds of Learning; to pull down the Walls of Par- 
cc tition, and remove the aon plus ultra; that we might fail to thoſe Indies full of Gold 
& and Jewels; I mean, the Sciences not yet diſcover'd to our World; and fetch from 
cc thence all the Rarities, the Knowledge, and Inventions, that may Wera and benefit 
« our human Life. For that purpoſe, he adviſeth us not to take Things and Notions 
« too much upon truſt; but to ground our Belief upon Practice, and well-order'd Expe- 
ce rience. He lays down ſeveral Principles, which may ſeem ſtrange and new; bur if 


7 they be rightly examined, we ſhall find them naturally proceeding from the Nature of 


cc I confeſs, the moſt excellent Conceptions are wrapped up in obſcure Terms; and 
cc in ſuch new-contrived Expreſſions, that King James, at the firſt peruſal, judged this No- 
« vum Organum to be paſt all Mens Underſtanding. But we may conſider, that a new 
c Method, and new Things and Principles, deſerve new Expreſſions; and that our learned 
 & Author ſpeaks not to the Vulgar, but the Learned; to whom he diſcovers other Lands 
cc never found out before; and adviſerh them to adventure to ſeek, and to proceed on, 
& without pang the Diſcouragements and Prohibitions of our Predeceſſors in Learning. 
„ This Treatiſe, therefore, was look'd upon as a ſeaſonable Addition to his Natural 
« Hiſtory; but becauſe the whole would have made it too voluminous, I have been de- 
cc fired to gather out ſuch Obſervations and Directions, as might be anſwerable to that 
cc Subject. I muſt needs confeſs, after a ſerious Peruſal, I did ſcarce know what was to 
cc be fet aſide: for all the Things therein contained, are fo material and ſeaſonable, that 
I have wonder'd that our Exgliſb Curioſi have not had the deſire to ſtudy and underſtand 
ce the Directions that are there given, to undeceive their miſtaken Judgments: In ſuch- 
c a caſe, that this Novum Organum might be the better intelligible, a meer Interpretation 
4 is not ſufficient, in regard of the Author's difficult and new-found Expreſſions ; a Com- 
« ment would be required: which if it were well and judiciouſly compoſed, according: 
ce to the Author's true Meaning and Intent, I am perſuaded every one would be of my 
« Judgment; that it is the beſt and moſt uſeful Treatiſe of our Days, for the Purpoſe de- 


& ſigned. I am perſuaded it might be of fingular. uſe to ſuch Virtuoſi amongſt. us, as 
| | ct are 


vi 
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Theſe two Pieces, therefore, being fundamental, and leading to 
all 79700 ; 4 they have che dale been tolerably 1 
er could have no tolerable notion of what the Author 

deſigned, and executed, in the reſt of his Philoſophical Works, which 
entirely depend upon theſe : and thus, tho the Hiſtory of Winds, 
the Hiſtory of Life and Death, Cc. had been better tranſlated than 
they are; yet the Readers thereof, having never been let into the 
Scheme of the GRAND INSTAURATION, or the general Deſign 


of the Author's Philoſophical Works, theſe ſubſequent Pieces could 


not be ſeen in their true light ; nor indeed be rightly underſtood : 
whence it is certain, that they have to many appeared ſtrange and 
diſorderly Things. | | 

It may here be added, that the Latin Works themſelves were not 
originally publiſhed in their true Order; but in Parts, at different 
times, according as they happened to be wrote; or as the Author 
judged them ſuit alle to promote his general End, procure Aſſiſtance, 


or the like; but chiefly to prevent Accident, or Diſaſter, and put at 


teaſt ſome Portions of his general Scheme out of the danger of 
periſhing. And hence, the natural Order of his Works being often 
inverted, it was not eaſy to form a true Fudgment of the Whole ; 
7 to percezve the Connection and Dependance of the ſeveral 
arts. | 8 

The Author had ſeveral Reaſons for publiſhing his Works in Latin. 

£ 27 7 e Benefit of Man- 
kind in general; he thought it beſt to deliver them in the moſt 


general Language, that they might be read by the Men of all Na- 


tions. Again, they have a more particular regard to Poſterity ; and 
Latin ſeems the moſt ſuitable Language for conveying things ſafe 
and mnalterd to After- Ages. This alſo is the Language of the 


Learned; and the Author's Deſire was to have the Learned for 


his firſt Readers; as ſuppoſing their Minds already open'd, and pre- 
pared to receive, and improve, what he delivers. t he was more 


_ particularly deſirous of having the learned Men of foreign Coun- 


tries amongſt his early Readers; that he might by this means antici- 
pate, or have ſome i aa the Judgment of Poſterity. For Diſ- 


trance of Place has here a ſimilar Effect with Diſtance of Time. 
Aud laſtly, he was deſirous of being read, after ſome Years were 


paſſed, 


n are not perfectly acquainted with the Latin Tongue; and yet employ their Time and 
c Studies in the Improvement of their Abilities, and finding out Inventions uſeful to the 
Life of Man: for it would ſupply them with ſuch Principles, as their Leiſure and Con- 
& trivance might wonderfully improve in new Diſcoveries, & c.“ Pref. to the Epit. of che 


Nov. Organ. 
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| paſſed, by the Body of his own Countrymen. How prudently this 
Scheme was laid, and how far he put it in the way of execution, the 
„ it ſelf muſt ſpeak. | 

7 he Deſign of theſe Volumes, is to give 4 Methodical Engliſh 
Edition of his Philoſophical Works, fitted for a commedious and 
ready Pernſal; ſomewhat in the ſame manner as the Philoſp- 
phical Works of Mr. Boyle were, a few Tears ſince, fitted, in three 
Quarto Volumes. . 

All the Author's Pieces that were originally written in Latin, 
or by himſelf tranſlated into Latin, are here new done from thoſe 
Originals; with care all along to collate his own Engliſh with the 
Latin, where the Pieces were extant in both Languages. 

' The Method obſerved in thus rendring them into Engliſh, is not 
that of a direct Franſlation; (which might have left them more ob- 
cure than they are; and no way ſuited this Deſign;) but a kind of 

open Verſion, which eudeavonrs to expreſs, in modern Engliſh, the 
Senſe of the Author, clear, full, and ſtrong ; tho without deviating 
from him, and, if poſſible, "without laſiug of his Spirit, Force, or 
Energy. And tho this Attempt may ſeem vain, or bold, it was - 
doubtleſs better to have had the View, than willingly to have aimed 
at ſecond Prizes. 

The Liberty ſometimes taken, not of abridging, ( for juſt and per- 
fett Writengs are mcapable of Abridgment;) but of dropping, or 
leaving out, ſome Parts of the Author's Writings, may require 
greater Excuſe. But this was done in order to ſhorten the Works, 
whoſe Length has proved one Diſcouragement to their being read. 
And regard has been had to omit none of the Philoſophical Mat- 
ter; but only certain perſonal Addreſſes, Compliments, Exordiums, 
and the like: for as the Reaſons and Ends, for which theſe were ori- 
ginally made, ſubſet no longer; it was thought ſuper fiuous to continue 
ſuch Particularities, in a Work of this general nature. | | 
 Theptiloſophical Matter thus ſeparated, is diſpoſed into that which. 
appear d to be the moſt natural Order; or ſuch as is indicated by the 
Author; and would, perhaps, have been, in great meaſure, obſerved 
by himſelf, had he given an Edition of all his Works. No Merit, 
therefore, can be claimed in this, ſince the Order was pointed out by 
the Author; who not only had the right to marſhal his own-Works . 
but was concerned to place them in ſuch a. manner, as beſt ſuited 
the Deg n. 5 


* Printed at London, Ann. 172 5. 
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After the general Diſpoſal of the ſeparate Pieces, ſo as to follow 
one another in the 5 % Order ; the proper Diviſions, or Sections 
of each particular Piece, come to be conſider d. And here, the Me- 
t hod obſerved has been ſuch, as might preſerve an Uniformity in the 
Whole; and fit theſe M. 1 e e Uſe. Accordingly the ſe- 
veral Pieces are divided, and broke, into diſtintt Sections, and Pa- 
65.1190 his Contrivance having been found to help the Under- 
ſtanding, aſſiſt the Memory, and eaſe the Reader. ; 

To render the Work ſtill more familiar, and to put it in the way 
of being farther improved ; particular Prefaces, and Notes, are added 
to explain, or illuſtrate, the more obſcure Pieces, Paſſages, and Ex- 
preſſions ; ſhew where the Author's Schemes have been executed; 
and refer the Reader from one part of the Work to another, 
where the ſame Subject is treated; ſo as in ſome meaſure, to make 
the whole a Comment upon itſelf. And the better to ſecure this 


End, there is added, at the beginning of the firſt Volume, a' ſmall 
Gloſſary, or 1 of the more uncommon Philoſophical 


Terms, made uſe of by the Author; large explicit Tables of Con- 
tents to each Volume; Appendixes to imperfect Works ; and an Al- 


phabetical Index to the Whole, © 


This Edition was not undertaken of a ſudden ; but intended many 
Tears ſince. The principal Inducement to it was, the Service it 


might poſſibly be of in „ nowledge, and exciting Philoſo- 
phers to endeavour the farther 


:ſcovery and Improvement of Arts. 
For there ſtarce ſeems to be any natural Means more powerful 
fo promote this End, than à general ſpreading of the Lord Ba- 
con's Philoſophical Writings. The Deen was delay d, for ſome 


time, in expectation of a compleat Edition f all the Author's 
original Pieces; which was lately publiſhed, from Dr. Mead's 


Collection, in four Folio Volumes, by Mr. Blackbourne : of which 


Edition, conſiderable Uſe has here been made. And if too little 
Time, and too ſlender Abilities, have not been employ'd in method;- 
Sing, tranſlating, and illuſtrating theſe Writings ; ſome farther Im- 


rovement of the Sciences might be juſtly expected from the preſent 
Labour. At leaſt, ſomething of the kind was thought neceſſary ; 
and the Whole is propoſed but as an Attempt towards a more ſer- 
wiceable Engliſh of the Lord Bacon's Philoſophical Works. 
. What theſe Works are, is not eaſy to expreſs ; and their real 


- Charafer, tho' not ſufficiently known, need not be here dwelt on, 
as they now lie open to an eaſy Peruſal. The principal Obſtacle 


* 
be _ 


to 


to their Currency appears to be this, that ſome modern Philoſt- 
 phers, and Men of Letters, tho they allow the Lord Bacon to 
have been a Great Man, for his Time; yet imagine that his Phi- 
lofophy is now almaſt ſuperſeded by later Improvements, and Diſ- 
COVEertes, © ener, 2) th to 
This, upon a careful Examination, will perhaps be found a fatal 
 Miffake, that keeps ſome of the moſt ſerviceable Philoſophical Wri- 
rings hitherto extant, from being duly ſtudied' and improved. For 
it appears impoſſible that the Lord Bacon's Diſtoveries ſhould grow 
out of date, unleſs the Frame of Things was to alter: ſince he con- 
ſtantly endeavours to copy Nature, which is always the ſame ; ſo that 
his 405 inguiſbing Merit lies in this, and in having every where 
open d the Springs of Knowledge and Practice. | | | 
As to the modern Diſcoveries and Improvements, however great 
and numerous they may be; yet they are, in general, no more than 4 
part of what this Author foreſaw in his Mind; and taught the 
ways of bringing to light : adding withal ſuch * Directions, 
that if Men are not wanting to themſelves, they may obtain ſtill 
greater Things. For he has ſbeum us the Art of inventing Arts; 
which many of the Ancients ſeemd to deſpair of; and which the 
Moderns, 13 are not hitherto ſufficiently verſed in. So that 
till no more Diſcoveries remain to be made in Nature, it ſhould 
1 this Author's Philoſophical Writings cannot be ſuper- 
eded. : 5 
I there are any other Object ions lying againſt the Author, in 
his Philoſophical Capacity, it is probable they may ariſe from a 
want of thoroughly underſtanding his Works ;_and will therefore 
vaniſh, upon becoming better acquainted with him: For his beſt 
Defence is that of being well underſtood. 8 
And in order thereto, he may, in ſome places, require a careful 
Reader; or one that has been a little broke, and practiſed in a ſti- 
entifical doubting of himſelf; and a prudent Suſpenſion 7 the Fudg- 
ment : otherwiſe we ſhall be ſometimes apt, through Haſte, Inad- 
vertence, or an Opinion of the common Methods of Thinking, and 
Reaſoning, to attribute thoſe Faults to the Author, that might be 
more Juſtly placed. | ge 9b 
Perhaps, a ſure Rule to know whether his Works are -rightly 
underſtood is this; that he who underſtands them, will uſually 
find them the Reſult of deep Thought, and well weigh'd Experience ; 
ſo as to prove not only ſtrong and juſt, but, in an extraordinary manner, 
Vol. I. e uſeful; 
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In the General Preface, pag. viii. lin. 38. after Engliſh inſert Edition. 

Fag. 15. lin. penult. for Fourth read Fifth. 

- 18. lin. ult. for Se&. XVII. read Sea. XVIII. 

31. lin. 10. for xon-appearance read _—_— | 
39. lin. 3+ for Aexander read Alexander. © an 

Sy. lin. 16. in the Margin, for ſenſible read feaſible. : 
70. lin. 22. for Acauſtict, read Acouſticks. | | TAY 9 
92. lin. 45. for Newyntit read Nicuentyt. . 

77. lin. 7. for Accedents read Accidents, ; Y 

. 87. lin. 9. after A inſert or. | 
18358. lin. 39. after would dele only. N . 
- +. L75. lin. 21. for #0 Secrets, read to the Secret. 
10993. lin. 6. for caſe read caſes. | 

499. lin. 1 z inſtead of ſo are the four latter, read ſo the four latter are. 

ibid. lin. 38. for Weſenfelds read Weſenfeld. | 
200. lin. 3. dele the firſt to. 

259. lin. 25. for turning read tuning. 
295. lin. 34. for Iuſolations read Inſolations. 
303. lin. ult. for Supplement V. Sed. I. read Supplement V. Sed. II. 
331. lin. 11. read ffdied, full, flrong, and definitive. 
424. lin. ult. for eighteen, read ſixteen. et, 

4 E IV. unt du the Numbers according! 

lin. 2. read IV. following Numbers accordingly. 

785 lin. 30. for VIII. read VII. * 
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AUTHOR: s LIFE. 


\ RANCIS BACON vas born at London, in 828 
in the Strand; January 22, 1560. His Father was Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, a Counſellor of State to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England: and his 
Mother, a Daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, of Giddy-Hell in Eſſex, . 
who had been Governor toKing dward VI. 

Being thus deſcended, he was early initiated in a Court Life; and, 
as himſelf expreſſes it b, both by Family and Education, tinged with 
Civil Affairs; and biaſs'd by Opinions. During his Childhood, he 
was taken notice of at Court for a more than ordinary Capacity 
whence the Queen delighted to talk with him; and would often, for 
his Gravity, term him the Toung Lord- Keeper. 

He was early © ſent to Trinity- College in Cambridge, vhete he 
fudied under Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
His Genius ſhew'd itſelf at the Univerſity, by the uncommon Progreſs 
he made in the Arts and Sciences: ſo that, what ſeems almoſt incredi- 
ble, he not only underſtood rife 8 aba, at about the Age 
2 of 


13 | 2 Y 


In init. 


5 Dr. Rawley's Life of the Author, p. 1. and ke 8 4 7 
See the Scripta, publiſhed by 3 ; de Interpret atione Natura, 222 2 
© He was matriculated, June 10. An. 1573. 
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of Sixteen; but was even then come to a Diſlike thereof, upon find- 
ing it rather contentious than uſefulz. 

His Father called him from the. Univerſity, at this early Age, 
to attend the Ambaſſador, Sir Amyas Pawler, into France; who 
ſoon after charged him with ſome particular Commiſſion from 
thence to the Queen : in which Commiſſion, he acquitted himſelf 
with great Approbation ; and returned to France again, in order to 
continue there for ſome timeb. 

During his Stay in France his Father died e, without making any 
ſeparate Proviſion, as he had intended, for him: ſo that being the 
younger Brother of Five, he received no more than a fifth Shaxe of a 
ſmall perſonal Eſtate, and. therefore ſtruggled with Difficulties, in 
point of Fortune, for ſome Part of his Life. 

Upon returning from abroad, he applied himſelf to the Study of the 
Common Law, in the way of a Profeſſion ; and for that purpoſe 
ſeated himſelf in Eray s- Inn; where he ſoon became ſo eminent, as 


at the age of Twenty-cight, to be choſe by that honourable Society 


for their Lent-Reader 4 ; and afterwards for their double Reader. 

And having always thought himſelf peculiarly indebted to his 
Country; he now bent his Endeavours to obtain ſome honourable 
Poſt in the Government; with a View, as himſelf declares e, to pro- 
cure the greater aſſiſtance to his Capacity and Induſtry, in perfecting 
his philoſophical Deſigns. And being already acquainted with the 
Civil Arts, he recommended himſelf to mch Friends, as he knew 
were able to ſerve him f. —— 
But his Advancement in the Queen's Time was low, and not very 
conſiderable : for he had ſome potent Enemies at Court, who did 
their utmoſt to keep him under g. He was, however, made one of 
the Clerks of the Council; and ſworn of the Council learned, ex- 
traordinary, to her Majeſty : but could not in her Reign obtain the 
Place of Sollicitor-General, for which he carneſtly ſtrove; even * 
the Interceſſion of his noble Patron the Earl of Ee bb. 

Being now arrived at full maturity, whilſt, as himſelf obſeryesi, kis 


Thoughts were bent ren Ambition 5 3. an ill State of Health ad mo- 


niſned 

2 Sce Rawley's Life of the Author, p. 5. See allo Tenifon* 8 p. 1 

Þ Tt ſhoald ſeem that during his Continuance ee he made the Tour of Italy, and viſted 
Rome. See Vol. II. p.127. 

© See Vol. III. p. 232. 

1 Dr. Rawley's Life of the- Author, p. 5, 6. and Dugdale's Baronage P. 437, 438. 
e See the Scripta in Proem. de Interpretatione Natura. - 

f See his Letters, Vol. I. p.41 n 

b See Vol. I. p. 418, 424. 

k See Pol. I. 432. | 

1 1 Proem, de Interpret. Natur, 
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niſhed him that his Endeavours were unproſperous: whence fre- 
quently conſidering that he was not performing his Duty, whilſt he 
left thoſe Studies unproſecuted by which he might do ſervice to Man- 
kind; and followed thoſe that depended upon the Will of others; he, 
for a time, broke off all further Thoughts of riſing in Life; and more 
vigorouſly proſecuted the Deſign of his Inſtauration 2. 

But upon the Death of Queen Elizabeth, and the coming in of 
King James, his former Views return d; and he now made great 
Advances in Dignity and Preferment : being firſt knighted, then cre- 
ated Baron of Verulam, and laſtly Viſcount St. Albans. His Places 
were, Council learned extraordinary to the King, as he had before 
been to the Queen ; Sollicitor-General; Attorney-General ; Counſel- 
lor of State; Lord Keeper of the Great Scal 3 and Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. 

He was knighted by the King in perſon at Whitehall, in the Year 
1603 ; he was ſworn Sollicitor-General in 1607 ; made Attorney- 
General in 16133 appointed Lord Keeper, and choſe of the Privy- 
Council in 1716; made Lord High Chancellor in 1618; created Ba- 
ron of Verulam the fame Year; and Viſcount St. Albans in 1620. 

Towards the beginning of theſe Promotions he married a Daugh- 


ter of Benedict Barnham, Alderman of London; 3 but died without 


Ie. 54 
He did not obtain his Poſts of Honour and Preferment without la- 
bour : they were generally the effect of his own Tam n anden 
and executed with great Application and Addreſs b. 
His Behaviour in the ſeveral Poſts he paſſedthrough, wal as (not- 
withſtanding the Efforts of ſome powerful Enemies) procured him 
an almaſt univerſal Eſteem for Learning, Parts, and Probity ; till 


at length he was accuſed of Bribery and Corruption in the Execution 


of his higheſt Office, that of Lord Chancellor. 
Inſtead of defending himſelf againſt this Accuſation, he made a 


fall and ingenuous Confeſſion e to the Houſe of Peers; who, upon 


the 3d of May, 1621, gave Judgment againſt him; © That he ſhould 
be fined 40,000 J. and remain Priſoner in the Tower during the 
« King's Pleaſure ; that he ſhould for ever be incapable of any Office, 
ç Place, or Employment, in the State or Commonwealth ; and that 


« he ſhould never fit i in Parliament, or come within the Verge of the 
be SD | After 


3 1 See the Place laſt cited. | 
> See his Letters, Se&. I. paſim. vol. I. 5 
© See Vol. I. This Confeſſion has been 50 A Weakneſs by ſome, who did not refleck. 
_ : Nh noble in an Offender to confeſs; and that generous Minds are the apteſt to accuſe 
themſelves. 
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After hid: he retired from Civil Affairs, and for five Years gave 


himſelf wholly up to Philoſophy and Writing; ſo that, during this 
Time, he executed ſeveral Portions of his grand Inſtauration: but did 
not live to finiſh the whole, fo far as he had hoped to do. 

He died April 9, 1626. at the Earl of Arundel's Houſe at High- 


gate, of a Fever, attended with a Defluxion upon his Breaſt. - 


He lies buried in St. Michaels Church at Sr. Albans; a Monu- 
ment being there erected for him, (with his full Portrait, in the poſture 
of ſtudying ) by Sir Thomas Meautys, once his Secretary, and after- 
wards Clerk of the Council; with a Latin Inſcription, by Sir Henry 
Wotton, to this effect. 


FRANCIS BACON, Baron of Verulam, and Viſcount St. Albans ; 
or, in more eminent Titles, 
The Light of the Sciences, and the Law of Eloquente, 
ſate thus: 
Who, when he had explained all the Secrets of civil and natural 
IR" e, fulfilled that Decree of Nature; let Compounds 
"Separated in the Tear of our Lord 1626. p 
Aged 66. 
This Monament was erefted, to the Memory of fo 8 
by Thomas Meautys ; who revered him when alive, 
2nd admires him now dead. 


To give a full Character of che Lord * 5 a more tin 
ordinary Skill; the following are but ſome faint Touches. 

The Facultics of his Mind were great, and happily united: for his 
Imagination, Memory, and Reaſon were all extraordinary, He knew 
what was in Books; but had a Knowledge ſuperior to them. He was 
indefatigable in Study, and found himſelf better turned for that, 
than for any thing elſe; as having a Mind quick and ready to perceive 
the Correſpondencies of things; fix d and intent to diſcover their ni- 
cer Differences; and this joined with a Love of Enquiry ; a Patience 


of Doubring ; a Pleafure in Contemplation ; a Backwardneſs in Aſ- 


ſerting 3 a Readineſs in acknowledging an Error; and a ſcrupulous 
Exactneſs in Diſpoſing and Methodizing : at the ſame time neither 


affecting Novelty, nor adoring Antiquity but hating all kinds of 


Impoſture and Deluſion 2. 
To conſider him in his Philoſophical Capacity, Hiſtory ſcarce affords 
us a fit Philoſopher wherewith to ae him. Plato and Ariſtotle 
were 


see Proim, de Interpret, Nat, See alſo Vol, I. 5. 332—335. ! 
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were Men of a different Caſt : they paid not fo great a regard to Truth 
and Utility; nor inſtructed Mankind ſo juſtly ; nor open'd the hid- 
den Veins of Science ſo ſucceſsfully ; nor taught the Art of philo- 
ſophical Invention, ſo happily as the Lord Bacon. 

He excelled no leſs in particular Sciences than in general Philoſo- 
phy. The Law was his Profeſſion ; whereof he was ſo great a 
Maſter, as to ſtand in competition with the celebrated Lord Coke : 
tho' ſome good Judges are of opinion, that the Compariſon does too 
much honour to the latter a. | | 

He was a great Maſter in all matters relating to the StateÞ; and 
as acceptable in the Houſe of Commons, as in the Council e. 

His Failings were chiefly of the moral or oeconomical kind; and 
ſeem owing to an Exceſs of certain Virtues; viz. Generoſity bor- 
dering upon Profuſeneſs, and Good-nature approaching to Facility. 
For in his Poſts of Profit, he laid up nothing ; but was over-indul- 
gent to his Servants ; and ſuffer'd them to make their own Advan- 
tages. And from no fouler an Origin ſeems to have proceeded the 
Bribery and Corruption of which he was guilty d: The Gifts he took 
being commonly by the Hands of his Servants, for interlocutory Or- 
ders; whilſt all his Decrees were ſo equitable, that not one of them 
was ever reverſed as unjuſt*®. More might be ſaid to extenuate his 


Crime; if a Crime of ſuch a nature could be extenuated : The Cor- 


ruption of the Times; the Inveteracy of his Enemies; and the King's 
withdrawing of his Favour, all conſpired to make him a Sacrifice f. 
Some have thought that ke was reduced to extreme Poverty, and 
ſhew'd an abject Spirit, after his Fall; particularly in the ſupplicating 
Letters he wrote to the King: but let his whole Behaviour, his Pen- 
ſions, his Eſtate, and thoſe Letters be well conſider d; and the Caſe 
will appear much otherwiſes. Tis certain, that he had his Errors 
and his Frailties; and without them would have appear'd more than 
human: but to take him as he was; we muſt acknowledge him one 
'of the greateſt Men that the World has known. 8 


© See Mr. Locker's Character of the Lord Bacon; in Mr. Blackbourn's Edition. Vol. I. p. 178. 
b See his Speeches, Letters, &. See alſo Ocborn's Advice to a Son, page 150. 
© See Rawley's Life, p. 12. and Vol. I. p. 
A See Ruſhworth's Collections, Vol. I. and Teniſon's Baconiana, p. 254. 
See Baconiana, p. 2 | 
See Buſhel's Extract, p. 19. and Teniſon's Baconiana, p. 16. 
© See Teniſon's Baconinna, pag. 254,255. See allo Rawley's Life, pag. 6, 7. 
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SY 


1 [2 A SMALL 
1 GLOSSARY, 
1 o R 
EXPLANATION, 
5 | 


Certain PHILOSOPHICAL TERMS, either 
Invented, or Uſed in a New Senſe, by the Aur Honk. 


ABSTRACTION. 


H1S Word the Author frequently uſes, to expreſs the man- Apsrrac- 
ner of forming Notions ; that is, not ſimple Ideas, or Senſa- EF = 
tions, which require no Action or Operation of the Mind“ 

beſides bare Perception; but the Manner of deducing, taking, or 
abſtracting juſt Notions from Things, after a due conſideration of all 
the Particulars that ſhould go to conſtitute ſuch Notions, 

Thus Notions haſtily abſtrafted from. Things are faulty, light, Notion: bafty 
ſuperficial and imperfect Notions, derived from conlidering only a ace 
few obvious Particulars ; as the common Notion of Moiſturè is haſtily 
abſtracted or taken from conſidering only Water : whereas ſuch a 
Philoſophical Notion of Moiſture ſhould be formed, and introduced, 

; 2 as 


3 8 

—— 4 
by - oo Go Fug 774. 3 a 
f Fo > e 


8 


The due Ab- 


traction of 


Notions. 


ADvenTt1- 


rious, Con- 
ditions. 


AnTICIPA- 
TION, 


A Gross ary, of EXPLANATION, 

as might agree with all In/fances; vis. to Quickſilver, which is 
moiſt rb reſpect of Gold; to Oil, which is moiſt, in reſpect of Lea- 
ther; Cc. | Ea 

The due Abſtrattion, therefore, or Formation of Notions, is a 
particular Operation, or Work, of the Underſtanding ; that requires. 
the uſe of Induction, in the Author's Senſe thereof; which ſee, un- 
der the Word Induction. And in this Operation of the Mind, the 
Perfect ion of Thought, Language, and all Philoſophy principally 
conſiſts. 755 

5 ApvENTITIOVUs. 

Aduunitious, er Tranſa#hdente! Conditions of Things, the 
Author underftands e Exiſterreeiof Things in 1dCternvinitte, or cer- 
tain Quantity, under certain invariable Differences; or, to expreſs it 
otherwiſe, the Laws, or neceſlary Cauſes in Nature, whereby ſome- 
Things exiſt, and others do not; why there are ſuch large Quantities 
of ſome Things, and leſs of others; why ſome Things are poſſible, 
others impoſſible ; and the like. Thus to enquire into the phyſical, 
(not final) Gauſes, Why there is here In tha Gold in the World; 
more Marble than Diamond; why it is impoſlible for Men to preſerve 
their own Bodies in a ſound State for ever ; and the like ; is enquiring. 
into the Adventitious, or Tranſcendental Conditions of Things; and a. 
neglected part of Primary Philoſophy : which ſee... | | 


* 6 


| ANTI CTPATEOM: 
By Anticipation, the Author, in a particular Senfe, underſtands. 
the common Method 'of Reaſoning,. and judging of Things with a 


| kind of natural Impatience, Precipitancy, blind Fury, and head-ſtrong 


ArnorISMs, 
a Kind of 
Writing. 


Appetite; without a due regard to the real Merits of theCaſe; or with- 
out a proper Regulation and Government of the Mind, by. the uſe of 
his new Machine, or Logick. So that the Method of Anticipation is 
dixectiy oppoſite to his Method of Induction, or Interpretation of 
Nature; Which ſec. a | | 
3 ApRORISM Ss. | 
The Autlior takes Aphoriſins in a ſomewhat ſtricter ſenſe thian the 
common; and means by them, not looſe and ſcatter d Obſervations 
thrown together in a Heap; but matter of well-weigh'd Obſervation 
and Experience, thoroughly digeſted in the Mind, and afterwards 
clearly and methodically ſet down in Writing; with a ſteady View 
to ſome uſeful End: without admitting any foreign Ornament, 
Supecrfluity, or Exaggeration; but keeping cloſe to the Truth of Na- 
ture, and Reality. | APs 


of PnITOSOrHICAL Trxms tn. 


| APPROXIMATIONS. | 
By Approwimations the Author underſtands ſuch Particulars as ap- r gor 
proach, or, in ſome degree, come up to Opratrves, or the Deſide- * 
#72 in Arts and Sciences : ſo as, when thoſe Optatives, or Deſide- 
rata, are, for the preſent, impoſſible to be obtained; we may ſtill have 
ſomething of the ſame kind, within our power, the of an inferior 
degree. See Optati ves. 1 


Au r or In VENTING. , 

By the Ayr of Invent ing Arts is meant the Uſe of a well-regula- Arr or In- 
ted and perfect Induction, applied to Phyſicks; being an Art, or yr; : the 
actual Demonſtration, as juſtly ſuited to this purpoſe, as Algebra in 4: of Enqui- 
Mathemarioks : and may diſcover Arts with as much 'Centainty, as 7" gs 
that can form Equations. See Induction, Interpretation of N- 4 
ture, and Taveftipationof Forms. See alſo Iaductive Hiftory, and 
Learned Experience. | ; 


0 ASSEMBLAGES, ; | 
By reaber Aſſembluges, or Colleges, of Matter are underſtood the Ass LA 
four Elements, as they are commenly called; vis. Fire, Air, Wa- 7 At 
ter, and Earth: and by the ſmaller Aſſemblages, all the other natu- 
ral Bodies; as Animals; Plants and Foſſils. pe 


ATTRACTION. Sec Sympathy. 


: _ AxloMs. 
By Axioms the Author does not mean Mathematical Axioms, or Axious, hiw- 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions z but a very different Thing: vis. ſolid fem. 
Portions of Truth, duly raiſed from Enquiries conducted in the in- 
ductive Method; or drawn, as rich-Corollaries, from particular Hiſto- 
ries of Nature and Art; ſo as to be pregnant with the Matter of a | 
Juſt Theory, and ſure Directions for Practice. And theſe Axiomsean: : 
be no otherwiſe formed, than by a careful and accurate Induction. In 
other Words, a perfect Axiom is a ſummary Expreſſion of the Form, 
Law, Nature, or Eſſence of a Thing diſcover'd after a due Exclu- 
fion-and Rejection of every Nature, or Property, that is not eſſential; 
fo that the Diſcovery of Forms, and the railing of perfect Axioms 
are reciprocal, or one and the fame thing. See Forms. But beſides 
theſe perfect Axioms, there are others of an inferior Nature, tending 
to raiſe up the more ꝑerfect by degrees. | 


2 CANON:S.. 


By A G1rossanry, or EXPLANATION 


| CANONS. : hy 
Canons. Canons, in the Author's particular Senſe of the Word, are the 
ſame as Axioms; unleſs we except that they more particularly regard 
Practice; as Axzoms, if we make the difference, regard Theory. 
The Word Canons is alſo ſometimes uſed for uſeſul Obſervations of a 
general nature, or large extent. 


CIVIL HISTORY. 5 1 
Civit Hi- By Civil Hiſtory is meant an Account of the Works and Acts of 
STORY Men; as Natural Hiſtory is an Account of the Works and Acts of 

Nature. | | 
. ED CONFUTATION. - | 
Conrura- This Word is uſed, not ſo much in a new Senſe, as applied in a 
Tron, of De. new Manner, or to-a new Purpoſe; vis, the Confutation of De- 
— monſtrations ; the Confutation of Philoſophies; and the Confutation 
and the Na. of the natural Reaſon ; which may ſeem harſh and ſtrange Expreſ- 
rural Recon. ſions: but, as Sophiſms are confuted in the vulgar Logic; ſo the 
Author confutes the vulgar Demonſtrations, the vulgar Philoſophies, 
and the common method of Reaſoning, by ſhewing them all to be 
_ unfit for promoting the Sciences; which requires the uſe of perfect 
TInduttion. 
CoSMICAL. . 
Coemrcar, Coſinical Motions, and Coſmical Qualities, are thoſe Motions and 
8 Qualities Which Things have, as they are Parts of the Univerſe, or 
os general Syſtem of Nature; and would not have the ſame, if they 
were not Parts of one great Whole. 


. ELECTIONS. n 

Erzcrions, By Elections, with regard to a ſound and ſerviceable Aftrolagy, is 
in 4firology. meant the choice of proper Times, or Seaſons, for performing certain 
Actions or Operations; ſo as to procure the aſſiſtance of the Ce- 
leſtial Influences, when theſe may be ſerviceable. Elections, there- 

fore, are one principal Uſe of Aſtrology, and Predictions another. 

| LE ExCLUSION. . 

Exctunon, By the Method of Excluſion, or Refection, is meant the throwing 
and Rejefion. Out of an Enquiry all the Subjects that have not the Nature ſought; 

| and belongs particularly to genuine Induction, or the Art of [nveſtis 

gating Forms; where it conſtantly makes a Table by itſelf, called 

15 OP 2 7 the 


© 


of PAHILOSOFHICAL TERMS. — * 


the Table of Declination, Abſence in Approach, Excluſion, or Re- 
ſection. 

The Expreſſion has alſo a lower, or more obvious Signification, 
denoting the refuſal, or non-admittance, of dubious and uncertain 
Particulars, or Matters of (light Obſervation and Experience, into an 
Enquiry, or any particular Hiſtory of Nature or Art; as alſo the weed- 
ing of ſuch Hiſtories, and throwing out ſuch Particulars. 


9 


FORMS. 

By 3 the Author underſtands thoſe real Appetites, Powers, Fonus 1 
Motions, or active Laws of Nature, by which all Things exiſt, and" 
have their Effects. And to the Diſcovery of theſe Laws, his prin- 
cipal Endeavours are directed; as to a Thing that alone will conſtitute 
a juſt and univerſal Theory, and direct to an extenſive Practice. So that 
his Inſtauration, or Scheme for rebuilding Arts and Sciences, and bring- 
ing them to their Perfection, depends upon the Di/tovery of Forms; 
or the finding of Natures convertible with any Natures aſſigned, 
that ſhall limit, and reſtrain, and conſtitute the former. Thus by dif. 
covering the Form of Gold, we ſhould learn what conſtitutes that 
Metal, or gives it the ſpecific Differences which diſtinguiſh it from 
all other Things; and, at the ſame time, obtain a Rule for intro- 
ducing that Form, or the Nature of Gold, into Silver, or any other 
Body ſuſceptible thereof. But theſe Forms are not yet diſcover'd ; 
and can be inveſtigated no other way than by the Uſe and Applica- 
tion of the Art of Induction; which, itſelf is not hitherto extant in 
all its Parts. See Induction. | ' 

Beſides this eminent Senſe of the Word, it is alſo uſed, in a Ben com 
more common Acceptation, for the Figure, Shape, Faſhion, or Man- e. 

ner of Things. | 8 
5 GENERATIONS. 

Gimerations are the ordinary Productions of Nature, as diſtin- Genera 
guiſhed from the extraordinary, or monſtrous; which the Author * 
calls Preter generations. 

GronGicks. 


This Expreſſion of Georgicks is transferr d from Agriculture into Gzoncrexs, of | 


Ethicks ; ſo as to denote the Art of ORs. or improving . 


Mind in Moral Virtue. 
HISTORY. 

By pure Hiſtory, the Author means a Coledion, or faithful and Fhorowe, 
exact Deſcription of the Works, Facts, or Appearanees of Nature, 
without meddling with their Cauſes; which is aProvince that belongs 
to the Interpreter of Nature. © Nar- 
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lvi Gross AR, or ENXPLANAT TO x, 


Nas: Narrative Hiſtory is diſtinguiſed from Induftive Hiſtory ; the 


Hiſtory former containing Deſcriptions, or relating the Facts and Works of 
Nature, with no view to the founding a juſt Philoſophy ; which is 
the Deſign of Inductiue Hiftory, See Induttive and Natural Hi 


ſtory. 
ID oL Ss 
Ipors, of the By Idols of the And arc denoted the various kinds of falſe Repres 
__ ſentations, Imaginations, Figments, and wrong Notions, which Men 


receive from Education, Party, particular Studies, &c. ſo as to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe from true Notions, which are duly abſtracted, and repre- 
fent Things as they are. See Abſtration. 


InDUcTION. 


Inducr1on. This Word is uſed, not in the common, but a much more noble 


Senſe, by the Author, to ſignify an Art, of which he was the In- 
ventor. This Att has a great reſemblance with Algebra; and is to 
the Inveſtigation of Forms, what that is with regard to the forming 
of Equations. It conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, and is extremely well 
ſuited to natural Enquiries, and the Diſcovery of new Arts, and 
Works: ſo that it may well be called a Philoſophical Algebra, or 
the Art of Inventing Arts; a conſiderable Branch whereof, is deli- 
ver d in the Author's Piece called Nouum — Sec Art of In- 
venting Arts. 
luer Hisrory. 


 Invuerms Tyduttive, Primary, or Mother-Hiſt „is a Natural awd Expe- 


ar. timental Hiſtory, collected, not in the ordinary way of Natural Hiſto- 
ries, for Amuſement, Delight, or the ſake of the direct Matters 
themſelves; but with a View to the building up a ſolid and ſerviceable 
Philoſophy. Inductiue Hiſtory, therefore, was a Thing entirely 
wanting, till the Author ſet ſome Examples of it in his Hiſtory of 
Winds, Life and Death, &c. wherein he uſes his own Art of In- 
duct ion. e Induction. 


| | IN DUcTrIVE METHOD. 
Inwverms Jnduttive Method, is the Methiòd laid down by the Art of Induc- 


| MernoD. fan. See Induttion, and Forms. 


INSTANCES. 


tions, Experiments, Natural Bodies, Inſtruments, or any thing fitted 


to afford Light and Information in Enquiries. But as it were endleſs 


11 | | | * to 


By Inſtances, the Author underſtands Particulars, Facts, Obſerya- 


% Purt.os0PHICAL TERMS. Iv ii 


to purſue the Infinity of Things in particular Enquiries, the Author, 
under the Doctrine of Inſtances, has ſhewn which are Prerogatzve 3 Prerogative 


that is, which are of ſuch a nature as that a few of them may do the ms. 
Office of many 3 and thus greatly ſhorren the Buſineſs of Enquiry. 


7 — 


1 Inersunär ohe, 
1 The Inſtauration is the Author's general Scheme or Plan, which lusrauna- 
3 he lays down for the improvement of Knowledge. This Scheme e. 
conſiſts of ſix Parts; vig. (I.) A Survey of the preſent Stock 
of Knowledge; with an account of its Deficiencies, and the ways 
of ſupplying "them. (2.) A new Art of Induction, Philoſophical | 
Algebra, Machine, or particular Logick, for diſcovering Arts, and 4 
interpreting Nature. (3.) The Materials for Inductive Hiſtory. (4.) 
The Inductive Hiſtory itſelf. (5.) The beſt Philoſophy that the Au- 
thor could raiſe without the aſſiſtance of Induction. And (6.) a 
genuine and ſound TR raiſed by the Art YT Induction. : 


INTERPRETATION. 

What the Author properly means by the Interpretation of Nature, iurrar a. 
is the Exerciſe of the laſt Part of his Art of Induction; when the In- 719% of Na- 
terpreter having all his Tables, and the requiſite Materials and Helps moet m 

before him, examines what is the Reſult of any particular Enquiry 3 xaewre.. 
ſo as at length to diſcover the Form of the Nature ſought; find the | 
Cauſes of Effects 3 and draw out the Axioms that direct new Expe- 
riments and Works. It is therefore the Buſineſs of the Natural or 
rather Inductive Hiſtorian, to collect the Matter or Inſtances of 
an Enquiry; range them into regular Tables, &c. and the Buſineſs 
of the Interpreter of Nature to examine and compare the whole, 
with a View to the Inveſtigation of Forms, the Diſcovery of Canſes, 
and the raiſing of Axioms. 

But beſides this limited Senſe of the Term Interpretation of Na- 
ture, it has another, more general, and denotes the ſober, artificial, 
juſt and regular Procedure of the Mind in the Diſcovery of Truth, 

according to the patient and laborious Method of Iuduction: in 
. which, light it is oppoſed: to the vulgar Method of Anticipation ; 
"which, when ſoberly conſider d, ! kind of frantick, deform d 


and unruly Thing. 


* 


LEARN E D EXPERIENCE. 5 
By Learned Experience the Author underſtands the Art of Expe- LEARNED Ex- 


PERIENCE, 


rim _ or the proper Method of making and conducting Expe- 
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1 vii AG Loss AAx, er EXPLANATION, 
; | _ riments, fo as that they ſhall afford Light, or lead to ſome certain 


Diſcoveries; and not remain cafual, fluctuating Things, trie 4 in the 
way of Amuſcment, or fruitleſs Curioſity, g 
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LITERARY HISTORY. 


W LirnatY By Literary Hiſtory is meant the Hiſtory of Mitters any way re- 
1 1 lating to Learning, thro' all the Ages and over all the Countries of 
| the World. REF ik 
" pl MARINE. | 4 

bl 1 fr What this is, fre explained under the Term Novum Organum. 

!! x * | | 


Maxcrck. | 

Mactck. The Word Magick is uſed by the Author in its ancient honoura- 

ble Senſe; or rather in one ſtill more ſublime and noble, for that prac- 

tical Doctrine, or Science, which, from a Di/tvvery of Forms, may 

produce very great Works and Effects, inthe way of over-ruling, or 

commanding the general Laws of Nature. But as Forms are not hi- 

therto diſcovered, Natural Magick, which depends thereon, has at 

preſent no place among the Sciences, Otherwiſe, as Mechanicks is 

to Phyſicks, ſo is Magick to Metaphyſicks, or the Diſcovery of Forms. 

Perfion Ma The Perſian Magick is a ſublime kind of Wiſdom, or Science, 

my depending upon the Diſcoyery of the natural Relations betwixt the 

| Parts of the Univerſe ; and more particularly as applied to find out 

what Relations and Conformities Civil States, or the Art of Govern- 
ment, ſhould bear to the Regulation and'Governmeni of the World. 


| _ MarTruEemATICKs. . * 

Marnma- Mathematicls, in the ſtrict Senſe, is that part of Mrraphyſirts 
OR (in the Author's acceptation) which conſiders Quantity; but is more 
advantageouſly made an Appendage, or auxiliary Branch of Science, 
ſubſervient to PH iets, Meraphyſicks, Mechanicks, and Magick. 
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| 3 MECHANICKS. | 
— Mechanicks is of two kinds, empirical and rational. By empiri- 
cal Mechanicks the Author underſtands that general Method of ope- 

rating in Arts, which has no Dependance upon Phyſicks ; and pro- 


ceeds without any Knowledge of Cauſes. And by rational Mecha- 
nicks he underſtands that Mcthod of operating, which is accompanied 
with a Knowledge of phyſical Cauſes. 
| $92 | * META 
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nerations, Prætergenerations, and Arts; or all the Productions: 


7 Purtosorpnicar Tens. lix 
METAPHYSICKS. | 
This Word is ufed in a particular Senſe by the Author, to denote Merarur- 
that contemplative Part of Natural Philofophy, which diſcovers 
Forms, and final Cauſes, fo as to ſhorten the Way to Knowledge; 
ſet the human Power at liberty; and find out the true ultimate Cauſes 


of Things. See Phyſicks. © 


| NATURAL HISTORY. $664 
By Natural Hiſtory the Author underſtands a Deſcription of Ge- Naruzar 
of Hisroar. 
Nature, as well the ordinary as extraordinary and monſtrous; and - 
alſo of Experience, or human Arts, and Inventions. See Hiſtory, 


Narvrar, Throreer. See Divine Philaſaphy, under Philoſophy 2 


= NATURES, * 
The Author makes frequent uſe of the word Nature or Natures, Naruats. 
to expreſs what we often mean by Properties; but the Term is ftilt 
of greater extent, and more generally nfeful. Thus (1.) Natures 


are the ſame as Things; (2) the Nature enquired into, is the Sub- Nate n. 
ject fought, or the Object of Enquiry ; but (3.) to introduce a i int. 


given Nature, is to introduce the Form, or eſſeutial Properties, Of g;,m N- 
one thing into another; ſo as to convert the one into the other. re. 
And (4.) Nature united, or e is the Difcovery of the ge- N, 
neral Law, Uniformity, or Unity of Action, emptoy'd by Nature, 1 | 
or rather, the Author of Nature, in the production of all natural 
Works and Effects. + | | | 

| | | Novum ORGANUM. | | 

Novum Organum is not only the Title of that Piece wherein the Novou Og- 


Author defcribes his New Logick, Art of Induction, Philoſaphical** 


Algebra, or new Machine for working with the Underſtanding upon 
all Subjects, to the greateſt Advantage; but alſo denotes the Art itſelf, 
whereby, as by an Engine or artificial Help far the Mind, Men 
-may perform incomparably more than by their own natural Powers; 
and ordinary Capacities be thus enabled to proſecute Enquiries, and 
promote general Knowledge, as effectually as Men of Genius: the Me- 
thod of working with this Help being like the Method of working 
with Algebra; or rather with a general Engine, or Inſtrument, pro- 
portion d to the Strength, and fitted to the Uſe of all Men. 7 
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1 A Gross ary, or EXPLANATLONy 


OPTATIVES. 
orrarirts. By Optatzves the Author underſtands Deſiderata, or ſuch Partieu- 
lars as might be wiſhed for, in order to the Accommodation of Life, 
and the Enlargement of Arts; as for Example, Power over the Wea- 
ther ; the Longitude at Sea; new mechanical Motions, Cc. 


PERCEPTION. 70 


Penceeriox. By Perception, applicd to inanimate Bodics, weareto underſtand 


the ſame Paſſion, or Suffering, as happens in animate Bodies; except- 
ing only the Difference that depends upon the Spirit in Animals, or 
a want of the Senſes. | 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Puoornr By Philoſophy in general, the Author underſtands all Know- 
Oy. ledge, except Revelation, or inſpired Theology; fo that Arts and 
Sciences are but other Words for Philoſophy. . 
Primary Phi Primary Philoſophy, in the general Senſe, denotes a kind of 
1424 common Science, or Collection of neutral Axioms, belonging in- 
differently to all the Sciences; together with the Doctrine of Ad- 
ventitious or Tranſcendental Conditions. dee Adventitious Con- 
ditions. 
Xatural rb. By Natural Philoſophy the Author underſtands Philoſophy ap- 
29 plied to the Things 80 1 (as diſtinguiſhed from the Doctrine 
of the Deity, and the Doctrine of Man) ſo as to diſcover Cauſes, 
E e Effects. See Phy/icks and Metaphyſicks. 
vine Philoſophy, or Natural Theology, is a Science formed 


H. in the Mind of Man, by means of the Light of Nature, and the 


Contemplation of the Works of God, and tends to confute Atheiſm, 

and determine the Laws of Nature; but not to eſtabliſh any Religion. 

Philoſophis =P hiloſophia Prima, has the ſame ſignification with Primary Phi- 

prime: Toſophy ; but in a more particular Senſe, denotes the Author's in- 

tended imperfet# Philoſophy, to be raiſcd in the beſt. manner poſſible, 

without the Aſſiſtance of the Art of Induction; as his Philoſophia 

Secunda was to have been a pure and perfect axiomatical or univerſal 
Philoſophy, raiſed by the Art of Induction. | 


1, PhysICKs. 8 

Ppnxeicks, in By Phyſicks the Author underſtands that . Part of 

general. Natural Philoſophy, which diſcovers the efficient Cauſes, and the 

6 Matter, and Structure of Things; 3 as e cks diſ- 
cover 


. 2 


of PHILOSOPHICAL TERMS. lxi 


cover their Forms and Ends, Phyſicks therefore, and Metaphyſicks; 
are the two contemplative, or theoretical Parts of Natural Philoſophy ;; 
to which anſwer the two practical ones of Mechanicks and Magick. 

By Phyſicks of Creatures, or Concrete Phyſicks, we are to under- Phiſh: of 
ſtand that Part of Phyſicks, which exhibits the Varieties and lefſer 1. 
Aſſemblages, or Collections of Things, purſued in the Concretes or 
Bodies themſelves. And this Part borders upon Natural Hiſtory. 
 Phyſicks of Natures, or abſtract Phyſicks, is the ſame Part pur- ?hyjicks of 
ſued, not in Concretes, or Individuals, but in their Accidents or Nature,. 


Qualitics ; ſo as to approach the Nature of Metaphyſicks. 


PNEUMATICAL BODIES. 
By Pneumatical Bodies the Author means ſuch as make no ſen- PaEUMAti- 
ſible Reſiſtance to the Touch, or arc not perceived, or found — Cab Bopits.. 


rous upon the Balance in the open Air. 


PREATERGENERATIONS. | 88 
For the Meaning of this Word, ſce Generations: NERATIONS.. 


PRIMARY HISTORY. See Inductive Hiftory. 
PRIMARY PurLosoPny. Wawa. 


PROFESSOR Ar. 
By Profe Sorial Leveling and Prof: ſſorial Arts and 8 the Paorxsso- 
Author underſtands the Arts and Sciences, as taught in the common. Learn- 
Schools, and Univerſities; where he judges the Arts are not muckgt, 7 oe 
improved, but only retailed out in a ſophiſtical manner, or dreſſed, 
adorned, andfaſhioned into Syſtems, that are apt to deceive by their 
beautiful Appearance. 0 
eee eee | 
By Promptuary Method is meant the procuring a Fund of Matter Paouyrvant 
for Diſcourſe, by laying up, for uſe, Arguments ready compoſed, with at 


regard to ſuch Subjects as frequently occur. + 


REASON.. 
by Reaſon the Author frequently underſtands the raſh, and i impru- RiAsO G. 
dent, uſe of the rational Faculty, in philoſophical Subjects, ſo as pre- 
ſently to come at ſome erroneous Concluſion, and proceed upon it 


as if it were true; without inuring this Faculty to the ſame Jaborious 
Search, | 


li A Grossary, or ExrLANAT o N, 
Search, Suſpenſion, and Scrupulouſneſs in Philoſophy, as is prac- 
led in — Demonſtrations. r ran 


REDUCTIO N. 

REDUCTION. By Redudtion the Author underſtands a proper 8 or 
artifictal Means, for bringing thoſe Things under the Judgment of 
the Senſes which naturally eſcape them: or Means of firengthening, 
aſſiſting, and improving the Scenfes ; as by Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, 
* erer OC. | 


ReJzcr I ON. See Excluſion. 


Y . SCALA ii habe. 
Scala rui- By Scala Intellectus the Author underſtands the proper Applica- 
rrcrus. tion of the Art of Induction, to the more intereſting and important 
/ N Subjects of Philoſophy; ſo as duly to proſecute a Set of capital En- 
quiries, that ſhall lead, by degrees, to the moſt ſublime, noble, and 
general Axioms, pregnant with Doctrine and Directions for MT 
a juſt Theory of eee and the perfecting of Arts. | 
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SPIRIT. 
. By the Spirit in Bodies the Author means a more ſubtile and rari- 
| fied Matter, of the ſame Nature with the Bodies themſelves, reſiding 
in all their tangible Parts, multiplying itſelf, or, as it were, feeding 
upon them; bur, unleſs hindred; continually flying off into the Air 3 
ſo eee e exhauſt, and conſume ä 


nen rr ben 
sussrrrou-- By Subſtitution we are tu underſtand the Means of ſabltiruring, or 
wou. uf ing, one Object for another, where the Senſes fail us; and where In- 
ſtruments for helping, or improving the Senfes, are of no ſervice. Thus, 
tho we cannot directly examine Flame, we may ſometimes advan- 
tageouſiy ſubſtitute its Pabulum, or the Mater N it W 
| * Oil, or Spirit of Wine Er. 


SYLVA SYLVARUM. 
Sri r. By Sylva Slvarum, is underſtood, as its Name implies, a Hood 
van. of Experiments and Obſervations; or a Collection of Materials, 
ready procured, and laid up for forming particular Hiſtories of Na ature 
and Art, inthe Author's inductive manner. 
Sy M- 


of PruitosorHICcaAl, TERMusãV-. | Ixiu 


| SYMPATHY, | | 
By Sympathy, Conſent, Attraction, &c. we arc to underſtand, Srurarar. 
not any imaginary Powers; but real Appetites, or Laws of Motion, 
or Nature, found in certain Things, whereby they haye a Tendency 
towards, or operate upon, one another at a diſtance, 


| TABLES, | 

By Tables we are to underſtand Sets of Papers, containing each Tasce:. 
its ſeparate Matter, or particular Inſtances, Experiments, Obſerya- 
tions, &c. for filling up the Heads of any Enquiry ; and working upon 
any Subject, in the Method of Induction; ſo as no way to truſt or 
burthen the Memory, or confound the Underftanding ; but proceed 
as in Algebraical Operations; or as with a certain Machine, or well- 
adapted mechanical Contrivance for the purpoſe. See the Article 
Novum Organum. 

TOPICAL INVENTION. 

By Topical Invention we are to underſtand a new Method, de-,,,,c,. la- 
pending upon a Mixture of Logic and Philoſophy, of ſetting down va, 
the principal Heads, or leading Particulars, of an Enquiry ; fo as that 
the whole may be proſecuted to the beſt Advantage; both with regard 
to the Operation of the Mind, and the Diſcovery of the Thing 
ſought. 

: TRADITIVE. 

By Traditive Doctrine, we are to underſtand all the Arts re- Tzamrmive 
lating to Words and Diſcourſe; as Grammar, Hieroglyphicks, Wri-Pocram. 
ting, Cypher, Cc. . | | | 

By Traditive Lamp, the Author denotes a new Method of Teach- Tzavrrive 
ing; or a ſcientifical, initiative, leading, and improveable manner Lu. 
of delivering down the Sciences to Poſterity; inſtead of the Doctrinal 
or Dogmatical Method inufe. 

By Traditive Prudence, the Author underſtands the Doctrine of Te.avmve 
Method in Speech. | | _ . PRUDENCE. 


TRANSCENDENTAL. See Adventitious Conditions. 


UNION AND UniTtY or NATURE. See Nature. 


* Works. | 
By Forks the Author underſtands conſiderable Acts of the Human Wore. 
Power, or Maſterics over Nature; fo as by ſolid, and rational Means, 
ro 
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Ixiv 


of the like uſeful kind, in reſpect to the Accommodation of Life. 


N. B. The Deſign of this G/of/ary is not to give exact Definitions of 


Gloss AR, &c. 


to ſubdue and bend her to the more uſeful Purpoſes; as in lengthen- 


ing the common Period of Life; making the Wind do the Office 0 : 
of animal Strength ; governing the Weather : with all other Things : 


— 1 


* 


the Author's Philoſophical Terms, but only ſome general No- 
tions of them; to prevent any Miſconſtruction, and facilitate 
the underſtanding of his Works. In which View, it might 
not be amiſs for thoſe unacquainted with the Author, to 
go over the Gloſſary once or twice, before the whole Work 
is begun to be read: For as he had different Views, with re- 
gard to the Improvement of Philoſophy, from any of his Prede- 
ceſſors ; he was under a neceſſity of coining new Terms, where 
none were extant to expreſs his Meaning. But when Words had 
already been applicd, in a Senſe approaching to that he intended, he 
uſes them in a guarded manner, ſo as to expreſs no other than Ac- 
tions, Facts, Phænomena, or Realities, as they are found in Na- 
ture. And under this Reſtriction we are to underſtand the Words 
Antipathy, ce Fuga V acut, Motion of Connexion, & Day 


| path Y, &C. 
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HE Deſign of this firſt Part of the INS TAURAT ION, is 
| to give a ſummary Account of that Stock of Knowledge 

= whereof Mankind are poſſeſſed; to lay this Knowledge down 
under ſuch natural Branches, or ſtientifical Diviſions, as may moſt 
commodiouſiy admit of its farther Improvement ; to point out its 
Deficiences, or Deſiderata; and, laſtly, to ſhew, by Examples, the 
direct Ways of ſupplying theſe Defictences. 

In the Execution of this Plan, the Author ranges all human 
Knowledge under the ſeveral Arts and Sciences, in the order of Na- 
ture; ſo as to ſhew how theſe are formed from the general Maſs ; 
and how they may be improved. Whence he is often obliged to de= 

art from the received Diviſions of the Sciences; tho without abſo- 
 tlutely diſapproving the Uſe of thoſe Diviſions on other Occaſions. 
For the Nature of his Deſign laid him under a double neceſſity of 
2 them; firſt, becauſe to claſs and ſort Matters as they are 
related in Nature, is a quite different End and Intention from that 
q. throwing them together in a Heap for uſe. Thus, a Secretary of 
tate ſorts and diſtributes his Papers in his general Office, ſo as to 
42 thoſe of like kind together ; viz. Treaties along with Treaties, 
nſtruttions along with Inſtruftions, Foreign Letters, Domeſtic 
Letters, &c. each in their ſeparate Cells; tho' in ſome particular 
Cabinet he may lay ſuch together, as, however different in kind, are 
likely to be uſed together. After the ſame manner the Author, in 
this general Repoſitory of Learning, was neceſſitated to make his 
Diviſions according to the Natures, not according to the common 
Uſes of Things: whereas, had he been to treat any particular 
Science, he would perhaps have followed the Diviſions that are 

better accommodated to Uſe and Practice. a” * 
h 2 16 


[xviii P R E F A C E. 
His ſecond Reaſon for altering the received Diviſions ts, 
that as he every where ſets down the Deſiderata in the Sciences; 
and works up theſe Deſiderata into one Body with the reſt; he 
Was, on this account alſo, obliged to alter, and enlarge the former 
Diviſions, to make room for new Arts, and new Branches of Science. 
With regard to the Matter, or Things delivered in the following 
Piece, the Author foreſaw that the principal Objeftions would lie 
againſt thoſe ſet down as deficient ; thoſe he propoſes to be effected; 
and thoſe of an inferior, or ſecondary Conſideration. t 
For, the Deficiences here pointed out, may be imagined already 
ſupplied by ſome one or other of the Ancients or Moderns. But in 
bis Particular, great Diligence and Attention are required, to per- 
cerve, in a ſtrong and pure 7 ght, the ſeveral Deſigns and Schemes 
of the Author, in their full Latitude, Scope, and Tendency : and, 
on the other hand, a 75 er Examination of ſuch ſuppoſed Ancients 
and Moderns muſt be undertaken, to ſhew whether this be more 
than a light Suſpicton ; or whether they have, in reality, had any 
fuch Views for the perfeciing of Arts and Sciencesa. 
As to the ſeveral great Things pointed out to be performed; if 
they Pe. too difficult, or unſuitable to human Abilities, the Au- 
thor deſires to be underſtood in this Light ; that all thoſe Things 
are to be eſteemed poſſible, and performable, which may be effefted, 
(r.) by certain Perſons, tho not by every one; (2.) by many in 
conjunction, tho not by any ſole Hand; (3.) 6 a Succeſſion of Ages, 
tho” not in a ſingle Age; and (4.) by publick Care, and a publick 
Expence, tho not by private Induſtry, and a private Purſe. 
ut for thoſe who had rather abide by that _ of Solomon, 
there is a Lion in the Way; than that of Virgil, poſſunt quia poſſe 
videntur b; the Author is content they ſhould eſteem his Labours 
only as Wiſhes ; provided they be Wiſhes of the better ſort + becauſe, 
as it requires ſome Skill to ask a — 4 Queſtion ; ſoit requires ſome 
Knowledge to make a reaſonable Wiſh. 7 | 
But as there are ſome Particulars in the following Work, which 
may appear too great; there areothers, that may be thought too mi- 
nute and trivial. Tothis the Author anſwers, that his Deſign was 
to mgke a general Map of the Sciences; without omitting the leſſer, 
or more remote Iſlands: yet, not ſo as to exhibit an oſtentatious 
Muſter-Roll of Arts and Sciences; but to give, in a —_— and 


A See the firſt Part of the Num Organum, paſſim. 
d To think Things poſſible, will make them ſo. 


PREF ASS 

lively manner, the Marrow, ar Kernels of the Sciences, ſelected 
from a large Maſs of Matter. For tho it be a common Practice 
with thoſe who ſeek a Character for general Learning, to deal in 
Terms, and make a ſpecious Shew of the Outſides of Arts; thus 
raiſing the Wonder of the Ignorant, but rendring themſelves ridicu- 
lous to the Maſters in Science; the Author hopes, on the contrary, 
that chiefly the Perſons beſt skilled in the ſeveral Arts and Sciences 
he endeavours to improve, will here find the moſt Exerciſe for their 
Fudgments ; and thoſe not ſo well verſed therein, leſs proportionably. 

gain, he would have it remembred, that as many private Gen- 


tlemen are eminent, and diſtinguiſhed at their Country-Seats ; but 


appear leſs conſiderable, when they come to the Metropolis : fo the 
ſecondary, or ſmaller Arts, loſe of their Dignity, when placed in the 
ſame Work among the nobler ; tho they ſtill appear great, and ex- 
cellent, to ſuch as have beſtowed their principal Time and Pains 
upon them. We are alſo required to remember, that the Author 
every where prefers Utility, and Advantage, to Beauty, Elegance, 
and Grandeur. . | 

This leads us to obſerve his general manner of Procedure, as it 
differs from that of ordinary Writers, For, inſtead of practiſing 
the common Artifices of Writing ; ſo as to raiſe a Reputation by 
anſwering, or confuting, the Doctrines and Opinions of others; and 
ſetting his own in the ſtrongeſt Blaze, by borrowed Ornaments ; 
he is content to uſe the leſs pompous Arts, and deliver ſound and 
ſerviceable Matter in a clear Method, and eaſy Expreſſion. He no 
way affetts to differ from others; nor innovates without neceſſity ; 


or for the ſake of ſome conſiderable Advantage; being firmly per ſua- 


ded, that if what he delivers be juſt and ** the Voice of Na- 


ture will anſwer to it, tho the Voice of 
And, in this Senſe, he applies to himſelf that Verſe in Virgil, Non 


canimus ſurdis, reſpondent omnia Sylve a. 


In the ſame manner, he often compares his own Procedure in in- 


tellectual Matters, to that Expedition of the French againſt Naples; 
whereof Alexander Borgia uſed to ſay, that they came not with 
Sword, but Chalk, in hand; to mark out their Lodgings, rather 
than to fight: for ſo the Author's Deſign is to gain a peaceable En- 
trance for Truth, into thoſe Minds that are capable of lodging ſo great 
4 Gueſt ; by ſingling, and marking out ſuch Minds, as it were with 
Chalk; and not forcing a Way for Truth by Controverſy, Confuta- 
tion, and Contention. | | 
Ts 


Our Lays are heard; the Woods approve them all. 


en ſhould cry it down. 
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PREFACE. 


To the ſame purpoſe. he adds, that he ſbould be conſidered as 1 
Herald, whoſe Office ts nor T fight, but to be, 38 expreſſes 


it, a Meſſenger of Gods and Men; and therefore, that it is againſt 


the Law of Arms, to attack or wound ſuch a Herald; eſpecially as 
he ſounds not the Alarm to Battle, or Altercation ; but rather a Sur- 
ceaſe: that Men being at Peace among themſelves, may turn their 
united Forces againſt Nature, break down her ſtrong Holds, and, as 
far as the Author of Nature allows, enlarge the Empire of Man. 
In this gentle manner of Procedure, therefore, the principal Arts 
employed by the Author are Order, Metaphor, and, where the Sub- 
Jett would allow it, Perſpicuity of Style. For when much new Mat- 
ter is ta be delivered, new. Expreſſions, or a new uſe of the old ones 
muſt be introduced. And this latter Expedient, to avoid Oppoſition 


1 and too ſudden an Innovation, is dy Mt prattiſed by the Author. 


There was a particular Reaſon for the uſe of Metaphor, and a fi- 
gurative Style, in the following Piece; being written at a Time 


when Men's Minds were under « firong Prejudice, from the Doctrine 
or it muſt be carefully obſerved, that 


of Ariſtotle and the Schools. 
the only effetTual way of conquering Prejuaices, and delivering new 
Dottrines to advantage, is artfully to ſteal into the Mind under the 
Cover of Metaphor and Alluſion. And hence it is, that the Style of 


the following Piece is deſignedly more figurative than in other Parts 


of the Inſtauration. 


Udon the whole, it appears that the Original of this Work has 


been greatly laboured ; not only with regard to the Matter, but alſo 
to the Method, and the Style: ſo that it may admit of a Queſtion, 
whether a more. uſeful, more exact, and perfect Philoſophical 
Writing can be any where found. This is mentioned the rather, 
that the Errors, and Inſufficiency of the Tranſlator, may. not be laid 
at the door of the Author. - VETO TIO 
And as ſo much pains has been taken on the ſide. of the Author; 


. ſome alſo is doubtleſs required on the fide of the Reader; in order 
Fully to enter into the Senſe and Energy of the Piece: ſo that, at 


length, it may be generally underſtood, as it deſerves 5 the Direc- 


tions it delivers be more effettually purſued ; and Arts and Sciences 


Me muſt particularly remember, that the Examples of * Warks, 
here left us by the Author, are but Examples, that ſhew the way of 


no longer remain hoſe imperfect Things they are. 


improving the Sciences; and ſhould, by no means, be eſteemed juſt 


Treatiſes: the utmoſt he intended them for, being to ſerve as Speci- 


To mens, 
_ ® See hereafter pag. 148. and Novum Organum, Part I. paſſim. 


. 
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PREFACE. 
mens, Patterns, or Sketches, from which ſome Fudgment might be 
formed, or a juſt Expectation concei ved, of the reſpectiue Pieces 
when they ſhould be finiſhed. _ 3 5 

Zo ſum up all, the Reader has here a Work fundamental to the 
Improvement of the Sciences; that ſtrongly endeavours to enlarge 
the preſent Stock of human Rnomleuge; and raiſe it to the higheſt 
Pitch whereof it is capable. What a Pitch that is, muſt not be 
udged of. from the mere natural Abilities e Men; but as they may 
be aſiſted by Art; or by à neu Method of Mosting wh the Mind, 
which is delivered in the N ovum Organum, or ſecond Part of the 
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The Diviſion of KN OWL EDGE. into proper Branches; : 
in order to, its farther Improvement. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


I. 
The Diſcredits of Learning. 
HE Objections to Learning conſider'd, under (1) the Objections 
of Divines; (2) the Ohjections of Politicians; and (3) the Ob- 
jections to the Fortune, Behaviour, and Studies of Learned Men. 

1. Divines alledge, (1) that the Deſire of Knowledge was the Original Sin; 

2) that it is infinite and anxious; and (3) that it cauſes Hereſies and 
m. 

2. Politicians alledge, (1) that Learning unfits Men for Arms ; (2) inca- 

itates them for Civil Affairs; and (3) proves dangerous to States. 

3. Learned Men objected to, (1) as apt to neglect their private Affairs, 
and impoveriſh themſelves; (2) as not o—_— applying to Perſons in 
Power; (3) as failing in point of Behaviour; and (4) ſometimes, as giving 
into groſs Flattery. = 
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As Ahn Dm be- _ 


. 
7 be Diſzaſes of Learning. 
| ; IS 

þ 72 dA Fondues for Style, or Words, rather than Matter | 

2. Idle Diſputes, and Cavils. | | Wenne 
3. — 5 aid PENS. | | 

TIT. 
The baun, Humours of Learning. 
& - HY 


1  AﬀeRation of b or Novel | 
2. Diffidence of the Poſſibility of new Ker | 
3. Strong Prepoſſeſſion that the beſt Opinions and Philoſophies . al- 

ways prevailed. 
4. An unſeaſonable and haſty Reducing of Knowledge to Methods and 

Syſtems, | 

: 5. The Neglect of general Philoſophy 3 as a thing, ſuperior to the com- | 

mon Arts and Sciences. 

6. Admiration of the contemplative Powers of the Underſtanding 3 and ; ; 


an untimely Deſertion of Obſervation: and Experience. 

7. The tinging, infecting, or corrupting, of General Philoſophy with par- 
ticular Arts and Studies. | 

8. Impatience of Doubring.; or the want of a proper Suſpenſions of the 
Judgment. | 

9. A dogmatical and i imperious manner of Teaching and Delivering the 


Sciences. 
10. Narrow: Views in Learned Men; regarding not the Advancement 77 | » 


the Sciences, but inferior Conſiderations. | 
11. A Miſtaking of the true End of Knowledge, and turning aſide to· 


cue Ae ee ANN g- Ce. 


8 | IV. | PW 
- The Digniry if Learning argued from Divine Authority. | 
(1) The Wiſdom, or Knowledge of the Creator. (2). The Know- 
Jedge of Angels. (3) The Production of Light. (4) The Employment in 
Paradiſe. 55 The Life of Cain and Abel. (6). Inventors before the Flood. 
(7) The Confuſion: of Tongues. (8) The Learning of Moſes. (9) Job. 
(10) Solomon. (11) The 33 of Chriſt, in ſubduing Ignorance, - 
workin ng Miracles, and ſending the Gift of Tongues. (12) The Learning 


of St. Paul. (13) The Learning of many Fathers of the Church. (14) 
Learning raiſes the Mind to glorify Gal, And, ( 160 K is the Ereſervative. 
againſt Error and . LI | 
Vo LT | 1 | V. 


V. ' 
The Dignity of Learning ſhewn from 8 Teſtimony. 
(1) Inventors of Arts deified among the Heathens, (2) Civil Policy re- 


gulated, and States advanced. by Learning. (3) Learned Princes. the baſt 
_ Governours. (4) Learning has a great Influence upon on ee ; 


| VI. 5 | . 

The Dignity of Learning Seca from the Influence it has upon Moral Virtue. 
(t) That Learning is ſovereign in curing the Diſorders of the Mind. (2) 
Has a greater Dominion than any Temporal Power ; as ruling over Reaſon 
and Belief. (3) Advances Private Men. (4) Affords great Delight to the 
Mind. 60 Gives Fore" and Fame ; "IT remain aſter Death. 


VI. 
_ The « Public Means of promuting Learning. 


VIZ. * 

2 Zneral; (i) Ample Rewards ; (2) Prudent Direction; 0 (5) United 
abours. : 

In partienlar : (1) Select Places for Study; (2) Proper Books ; and, (3) 
Suitable Teachers. | 
The Places muſt have four Reguiſites ; viz. (1) Convenient Buildings; 
* 1 Endowments ; z (3) wo Th Fries and, 0 Laws + | 
nb}; | 
Books muſt have two Requiſites 3 VIZ. Libraries ; = 2 Editions. 
Teachers to be of two ſorta viz. Readers in the preſent Anand Sciences; . 
and Enquirers after new ones. 0 

Under cheſe Acts for advancing the Sciences, are found fix Defects; Vis. 
(1) The Want of a Foundation for Arts, and Philoſophy at! (2) The 
Want of competent Salaries for Readers and Profeſtors. (3) he Want of a 
Stock to defray the Charge of Experiments. (4) A Want of Inſpecting tie 
Univerſities, to fee what Cuſtoms, Readings, and Exerciſes ſhould be re- 
pealed or alter'd ; as Time alters, or Learning improves. (5) Want of mu- 
_ 1 Correſpondence, and Intelligence, among the different Univerſities of 
And, (6) the 2 of a pals dae 2 Wei e 

=p ever 
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Wh LE DO divided, with regard to the intellectual Faculties of 97 
che Memory, (2) the Imagination, and G) In ; into L. W 
II. Poetry, =, III. Philojophy. 
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2 
Hisronxr divided i into (1) Natural, Ind (2) Crit. 
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of the De Augmentis Scientiarum. 
(i) Natural Hiſtory divided, with regard to the Subject, into three Parts; 
treating (1) of Generations; (2) of Prætergenerations; and (3) of Arts. 
Natural Hiſtory again divided, with regard to its Uſes, into Narrative 
and InduFive, © | 
(2) Civil kliſtory, in the general, divided into three particular kinds; viz. 
{1) Literary, (2) Civil, and (3) Sacred. © | | | 
1. Literary Hiſtory relates (1) what kinds of Learning and Artsflouriſhed 
in what Ages, and Parts of the World; (2) their Antiquities and Progreſs 
on the Globe, c. 5 58 | 
2. Particular Civil Hiſtory divided. into three Kinds; viz. the unfiniſhed, 
the finiſhed, and defaced; and accordingly found in Memoirs, juſt Hiſtory, 
and. Antiquities. . 5 „ bh 
Fuſt Civil Fiery divided into three kinds, with regard to its three Ob- 
jects; viz. a Portion of Time, a memorable Perſon, or an illuſtrious. Ac- 
tion; and accordingly found under the Form of Annals, or Chronicles, Lives, 
and Narratives, or Relations, ..  _ 1 
Hiſtory of Times divided into general and particular; or as it relates the 
Tranſactions of the whole World, or only of a partichſar Nation. 
Hiſtory of Times is likewiſe divided into Annals and Journals ; the former to 
contain the Matters of greater, and the other the Matters of leſſer conſequence 
„ aa ens hs; pms ³¹.-n.. on 1 2 | 
Particular Civil Hiſtory is alſo diviſible into pure and mixed: and of this 
mixed Hiſtory there are two eminent kinds; the one princi pally civil, the other 
principally natural. 8 e e e . 
Coſmographical Hiſtory is alſo a mixt Hiſtory. 


A 


3. Sacred or Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory in general, divided into (1) "the general 


Hiſtory of the Church ; (2) the Hiſtory of Prophecy ; and (3) the Hiſtory 


of Providence. * 
The general Hiſtory of the Church has three Parts; and deſcribes (1) the 


— 
* 


Perſecution, (2) the Migration, and ( 3) the Peace of the Church, . 
The Hiſtory of Prophecy has two Parts; viz. (1) the Prophecies themſelves, 


and (2) their Accompliſhments. | e eee, aa 
The Hiſtory of Providence. regards, (1) the revealed, and (2) the ſecret Will 


of God; ſo as to ſhew the Agreement there ſometimes is betwixt them. 
Hiſtory has three Appendages 3 viz. Speeches, Letters, and Apaphtbegms. 


Po r RV divided into (1) Narrative,. or. Heroicgl 5 + (2): Dramatical ; 
and (3) Alegorical. 55 | cn 1 
eee „ 


PüILOSO PHY divided into three Branches; viz. ( ) Divine, (2) Natu- 


ral, and 3) Human. 


But the Punt is a Primary or General Science, containing (1) the 


Axioms of all Sciences, capable of ſupplying the Branches; and, (2) the 


Adventitious or Tranſcendental Conditions of Things. 5 
1 "2 2 I 
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Ixxvi 


An Analytical View 


( 1) Divine PIG or Natural Theology, has two A the one re- 
ating to the Being and Attributes of meats ; the other, to the Nacars of Spi- 
rits and Angelis 

(2) Natural Philoſophy divided into Speculative E Pra#ical. 

Speculative Philoſophy vided, into Phy/icks and Metaphyſi a 

Pbyſicks divided into (1) The Doctrine of Principles; (2) The Dodbrine of 

.the Structure of the Univerſe ; and, (3) The Doctrine of the Variety of 3 
The Doctrine of the Variety of T, hings divided into Concrete Pad cks, and 
Abſtratt Phyſicks ; or Phyſicks of CE. and Phyſicks of Natures, . 
Concrete Phyſicks divided as Natural Hiſtory. 

Abſtra# Phyſicks divided into (1) the Bockrine of the Schemes of Matter ; ; 
and (2) the Doctrine of Appetites and Motlons. 

To Phy/icks belong three Appendages ; viz. (1) the Meaſure of Motions ; ; 
(2) Natural Problems; and, (3) the Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers. 

n icks divided into (1) the Inveſtigation of Forms; and ( 2). the 


- Enquiry after Final Cauſas. 


Practical Philoſophy divided conformal y to the Theoretical; vi. into 
Mecbanicts and Magick. 

To Practical Philoſophy belong two Appendages ; 3 viz. (1) an Inventory 
of human Knowledge; and, (2) a a Calendar of Leading Experiments. 
 Mathbematicks makes an Appendage to Phyſicks, ren Mecha- 
nicks, and Magicks; and is divided into pure and mixed. 

Pure Mathematicks divided into Geometry and Arithmetick. 


Mixed Mathematicks divided into Perſpective, 28 ck,  Afronomy, C 2 | 
graphy, Architecture, © Mechanicks, &c. 


F (3) Human Philoſophy has two general Parts; viz. Human, and Civil 
oftrine. 

Human Doctrine divided into the Doctrine of the human Body, and of the 
human Soul. 

But here is interpoſed a general Science of the Nature and State of Man, 


wherein both Body and Soul participate. | 
' This general Science is divided (1) into the Doftrine of the buman Perſon zand 


(2) the Doctrine of Union. | 

(1) The Doctrine of the human Perſon has two Parts 3 and confiders (1) the 
Miſeries, and (2) the Prerogatives, or Excellencies of Mankind. 

(2) The Doctrine of Union has two Parts, relating how the Soul and Body 


| mutually act upon each other, (1) by Notices, or Indication ; and, (2) by 


11238 


"The Doctrine of Notices regards Phyſiognomy, and the Interpetation of | 


W 

be Doctrine of Impreſſion conſiders (1) how far the Body m affect the 
3 (2) how, and to what degree, the Paſſions of the ul may ect 
the y 

The DocrRIR E or TRE HUMAN Bop divided — Parts; viz. 
ON Medicine; (2) b 3 0 man _ (4) hee An of 
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of the De Augmentis Scientiarum. 


1. Medicine divided into three Parts; viz. (1) the Preſervation of Health ; 
(2) the Cure of Diſeaſes ; and, (3) the Prolongation of Life. + © *+ © 

2. The Art of Coſmeticks divided into civil and effeminate. 

3. Eymnaſticks divided into the Arts of TY and the Arts of Endurance 


or Suffering. | 
4. The Art of Elegance divided with regard ro the 18 and the Br! or 


into Painting, Muſick, &c. 
The Doc rRINE of THE HuMan Soul. divided into (1) the Deftrine 


of the inſpired Subſtance ; and (2) the Doctrine of the ſenſitive Soul. 

Two Appendages to this Doctrine of the Soul; viz. Divination and Foſtination. 
The Doctrine of the ſenſitive Soul divided into (1) the Doi tine of ape 

Motion; and (2) the Doctrine of Senſe and Senſibility. 12 

The Docrainx or THE MENTAL Fare divided into (1) Lo- 
 GIcKs, and (2) ETHicks: 

The Logical, or Rational, Arts, are 2 viz. 1) the Art of Enquiry or 
Invention; (2) the Art of Examination, or Judging 3 (3) the Ar: of Cuſtody, 
or Memory; and (4) the Art of Elocution, or Delivery. 

(i] The Art of Enquiry, or Invention, relates either to the inn of Arts, 
or Arguments ; 

The Art of Diſcovery divided into two Parts; as it proceeds (1 from Ex- 
periment to Experiment, which is Learned Experience ; or (2) from rer 
ments to Axioms, which is the Art of Induction. 

The Art of diſcovering Arguments divided into (1) the 7 opical ; and (2) the 
Promptuary Method. 

- Topical Invention divided into general ** particular. ; 

[2] The Art of Examination, or Fudging, divided into corrupt unge-, 5 
or Syllogiſin and Induction. 

The Art of Judging again divided into Analytics, and the Do@rine of Con- 

tations. 

The Doctrine of Confutations divided (1) into the Gasen of Sophiſms; 
(2) the Confutation of Interpretation; and (3) the Confutation of 1dols, or 
alſe Notions. 

The Doctrine of Idols divided (1) into Idols of #be bi (2) Idols of the 
Den; and (3) Idols of the Market. 

Appendix to the Art of Fudging, ſhewing what kind of Demonſtration 
ſhould be applied to each Subject. 

[3] The Art of Cuſtody, or Memory, divided (1) into the Doctrine of Helps 
for the Memory; and (2) the Doctrine of the Memory itſelf. : ö 

Artificial emory, or the Doctrine of Helps for the Memory, has tw 
Parts; viz. Prænotion and Emblem. 

[4] The Art of Elocution, or Doctrine of Delivery, divided into (1) Gram- 
mar, (2) Method, and (3) Ornament of Speech. _ | 
. en divided into . the Art WE "nes and (2) the art of 

Writing, is z ent ai tabu if 4 ac 


may be divided 3 into 7 1) — and Geſtures ; and (2) Real Cha- 
racters. Grammar 


| bexvii 


An Analytical View 


Grammar again divided. into Literary and Philoſophical ; or with roar to 
Words and Things. | 

The Art of Speaking regards the Accidents of Words; viz. ( 1) Sound, 
(2) Meaſure, and (3) Accent. 
c The Art of Writing * two Bard with regard (1) to Alphabet, and (2) 

ypber, 

The Art of Cypher has two o Parts viz. Cyphering and Dec yphering. 

2. The Method of Speech, or Doctrine of Traditive Prudence, diſtinguiſh'd 
(1) into DoZrinal and Initiative; (2) into open and concealed ; (3) into Apho- 
riſtical and Regular ; (4) into Queſtion and Anſwer ; and (5) the Method of 


conquering Prejudice. 
he two Parts of Method; viz. general and particular : : the one regarding 


a Whole; the other its Parts. 
3. The Doctrine of Ornament in Speech; under which comes Rbetoriet, or 


Orato 

Three Append 2s to this Doctrine; 3 viz. (1) a Collection of Sophiſms (2) a 
Collection of ſtudied Antithets ; and (3) a Collection of leſſer Forms of Speech. 

Two general Appendages to the Doctrine of Delivery; viz. (1) the Art of 
Criticiſm ;, and (2) School-Learning. © 

Criticiſm divided with regard (1) to the giving Editions of Authors (2) the 
W of Authors by Notes, od c. and (3) the Judging or Cenſuring of Au- 
Ibor, 
Sebool- Learning confider'd vader the Heads of (1) publick Schools and cal. 
leges; (2) of preparing the Genius; (3) of ſuiting 5.x Study to the Genius; 
(4) the Uſe of Academical Exerciſes; and (5) the Action of che Stage, con- 
fider'd as a Part of Diſcipline in Schools. - 

ETHicks, or Morality, divided into (1) the Doctrine of the Image of Good p 
and (2) the Cultivation, or Georgicks, of the Mind. 

The Doctrine of the Image of Good divided into Simple and Compound, | 

Good divided (1) into inen or eee and 00 Good * Com. 
munion. 

Individual Good divided into Afive nl Paſſive. tin 

- Paſſive Good divided into Perfective and Conſervative. | 

The Good of Communion, or Duties, with regard to Society, divided (01 in- 
— 1 of Man in common; (2) Reſpective Duties; and (3) the Dolirine 
of Frauds 

The Cultivation of 1he Mind divided into (1) the Improvement of the Mind; 
Fit (2) the Cure of its Diſeaſes; which regard (1) different Diſpoſitions , 
(a) Affections; and, 3) Remedies: as the Art of Phyſick regards c er 
ſtitution, the Diſtemper, nd the Cure. 1 

Appendix to the Cultivation of the Mind; vix. the Relation berwixt the 
Good of the Mind, and the Good of the Body. 

CrviL KnowLepos. divided into three kinds of Doctrine, or Prudence z 
viz. (1) Prudence in Converſation ; (2) Prudence in Buſineſs; and, (3) Pru- 
cance nen. anon on pr oo a nt / 
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of the De Augmentis Scientiarum. 

The Doctrine of Buſineſs divided into (1) the Doctrine of various Occafions z 
and, (2) the Doctrine of riſing in Life. | 
The Doctrine of Government divided as it regards (1) the Preſervation, 
(2) the Happineſs, and (3) the Enlargement of a State. | 

The Doctrine of univerſal Juſtice, or Laws, divided (1) as to the Certainty 
of their Senſe ; (2) Juſtneſs of Command; (3) Commodiouſneſs of Execu- 
tion; (4) Agreement to the Form of Government; and, (5) as they are 
productive of Virtue in the Subject. | | 

The Diviſion of Inſpired Theology, or Divinity, left to Divines. | 

Its three Appendages ; viz. (1) The Moderator, or the true Uſe of Hu- 
man Reaſon in Theology ; (2) a Diſcourſe upon the Degrees of Unity in 
the City of God; and, (3) the firſt Flowings of the Scriptures : or a ſhort, 
ſound, and judicious Collection of Notes, and Obſervations, upon particular 


Texts of ſacred Writ, 


] 
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D E 
AUGMENTIS SCIENTIARUM: 
OR, THE | 


Arrangement, and General Survey, 


OF 9 
; WITH. 


Tis particular D EFECTS; and the Ways of ſupplying 
them, for the Advancement of Ax TS and SCIENCES, 


- 
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(3) 


ARRANGEMENT, 


GENERAL SURVEY, 


OF 


KNOWLEDGE, &c 
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PRE LIMINARIES 
8 .. 


Containing a Plan for the Rectification, and Promotion, of 
| Knowledge in general. 


ſtanding perplexes it ſelf; or makes not a ſober and advantageous Peſen. 

Uſe of the real Helps within its reach; whence manifold ignorance 
and inconveniences ariſe; we are determined to employ our utmoſt Endea- 
vours towards reſtoring, or cultivating, a juſt and legitimate Familiarity be- 
twixt the Mind and Things ®. 5 | 

2. But as the Mind, haſtily, and without choice, imbibes and treaſures Imperfefion of 
up the firſt Notices of Things, from whence all the reſt proceed; Errors *%* — . 
muſt for ever prevail, and remain uncorrected, either by the natural Powers ue. 
of the Underſtanding, or the Aſſiſtance of Logic : for the original Notions 
being vitiated, confuſed, and inconſiderately taken from Things; and the 
ſecondary ones form'd no leſs raſhly ; human Knowledge itſelf, the Thing 
employ'd in all our Reſearches, is not well put together, nor juſtly formed; 
but like a magnificent Structure on a bad Foundation b. e 
885 e 3. 


K. B Eing convinced, by a careful Obſervation, that the human Under- The general 


That is, as will appear hereafter, the raiſing a new Art, by joining Reaſon and Experiment 
together, for the improvement of Philoſophy. See below, 18, 22, and 25. | | 
Human Knowledge is here conſider'd in its common imperfe& ſtare ; not according to what it 
may be brought to, with the proper Conduct, and Regulation. See Seck. II. 14. 


3 


1 
f 
i 


4 
Philoſophy to 
be begun 4a- 
new. 


Ihe Poverty 
of human 
Knowledge. 


— 


PRELIMINARI ES. | Sec. I. 


3. And whilſt Men agree to admire and magnify the falſe Powers of the 
Mind, and negle& or deſtroy thoſe that might be rendered true; there is 


no other courſe left, but with better aſſiſtances to begin the York a- new; and 


raiſe or rebuild the Sciences, Aris, and all human Knowledge from a firm and 
ſolid baſis ®. FE | 

4. This may at firſt ſeem an infinite Scheme, unequal to human Abilities ; 
yet*twill be found more ſound and ſober than the Schemes we have already; 
as tending to ſome iſſue : whereas all hitherto done with regard to the Sciences, 
is vertiginous, or in the way of perpetual rotation. 


5. To fay the truth, Men do not appear to know their own ſtock and 


abilities, but fancy their Poſſeſſions greater, and their Faculties leſs, than they 


are; hence either valuing the receiv*d Arts above meaſure, they look out 
no farther ; or elſe deſpiſing themſelves too much, they exerciſe their talents 
upon lighter matters; without attempting the capital things of alle. And 
hence the Sciences ſeem to have their Hercules's Pillars, which bound the de- 
fires and hopes of mankind. 

6. But as a falſe imagination of Plenty comes among the principal cauſes 


of Want; and as too great a confidence in things preſent leads to a neglect 


The Greek 
Philoſophy. 


of future aſſiſtance ; *tis neceſſary we ſhould here admoniſh Mankind that 
they do not too highly value and extol either the number or uſefulneſs of 
the Things hitherto diſcovered. For, by cloſely inſpecting the multiplicity | 
of Books upon Arts and Sciences, we find them to contain numberleſs repeti- 

tions of the ſame things in point of invention; but differing indeed as to 
the manner of treatment: ſo that the real Diſcoveries, tho? at firſt bluſh they 
might appear numerous, prove upon examination, but few%. And as to 


e een of uſefulneſs, the Philoſophy we principally receiy'd from. the Greeks, 
* 


be acknowledged puerile, or rather talkative, than generative; as being 
fruitful in controverſies, but barren of works. | 

7. And had this not been a lifeleſs kind of Philoſophy, *twere ſcarce poſli- 

ble it ſhould have made ſo little progreſs in ſo many ages; inſomuch that 


not only Poſitions now frequently remain Po/itions ſtill, but Queſtions remain 


of Inventor and Ttprover, 


Queſtions; rather rivetted and cheriſh*d, than determin'd, by Diſputes : Philo- 
ſophy thus coming down to us in the perſons of Maſter and Scholar, inſtead 


| 8. 
2 For inſtance, theoretical Reaſoning, without a ſufficient Ground-work of Fact, and Obſer- | 


vation; thoſe being here called falſe Powers of the Mind which lead to Error, and falſe Conclu- 
ſions. See Se. III. 42. & Novum Organum, Sect. I. 9. | 


Of the neceſſity for this, every one is to be convinced from his own obſervation and expe- 


rience: but the Reaſons for the Undertaking are fully open d hereafter; eſpecially in the entrance 


of the Novum Organum. Sce alſo below, 18. & Sect. II. 14. | 
© Such, for inſtance, as in moral Philoſophy, a command of the Paſſions; and in natural Phi- 


loſophy, a command of the Winds, the Weather, &c. 


— 


Nor are the Diſcoveries and Improvements made fince this Author wrote, perhaps {o 
numerous or ſo weighty as ſome imagine: at belt they execute but a ſmall part of his gene- 
ral Scheme for the promotion of Knowledge. | 


An intimate knowledge both of the Greek Philoſophy, and of the ſubtilties of Nature, 
ſeems requilite, in order to form this judgment. We are generally ſo prepoſſeſsd in favour of 
that Philoſophy, as ſeldom to ſec its emptineſs. The way of being ſatisfied is to try its ſtrength 

ig conquering the difficulties of Nature, and producing Effects. oY 


8. In the Mechanic Aris the caſe is otherwiſe ; theſe commonly advancing Mechanie 
towards perfection, in a courſe of daily improvement, from a rough unpo- At. 
liſh'd ſtate, ſometimes prejudicial to the firſt Inventors; whilſt Philoſophy and | 
the intellectual Sciences are, like Statues, celebrated and adored, but never pro- . 
moted : nay they ſometimes appear moſt perfect in the original Author, and 
afterwards degenerate*. For when once men take up with the opinions of 
others, they no longer improve the Sciences ; but ſervilely beſtow their talents 
in adorning and defending ſome particular authors, | 

9. Tis a fatal miſtake to ſuppoſe that the Sciences have gradually arrived at The Sciences 


a ſtate of perfection, and then been recorded by ſome one Writer or other; re 


and that as nothing better can afterwards be invented, men need but culti- 
vate and ſet off what is thus diſcovered and compleated: whereas, in reality, 
this regiſtring of the Sciences proceeds only from the aſſurance of a few, and 
the ſloth and ignorance of many. For after the Sciences, might thus perhaps, 
in ſeveral parts, be carefully cultivated; a man of an undertaking genius 
riſing up, who by the conciſeneſs of his method renders himſelf acceptable 

and famous, he, in appearance, erects an Art, but in reality corrupts the 5 : 
labours of his Predeceflors®. 

10. This however is uſually well received by Poſterity; as readily grati- 

ing their curiofity, and indulging their indolence. But he that reſts up- 
on eſtabliſh'd Conſent, as the judgment approved by Time, truſts to a very 
fallacious and weak foundation : for we have but an imperfe& knowledge of 
the diſcoveries in Arts and Sciences, made public in different ages and coun- 
tries; and ſtill leſs of what has been done by particular perſons, and tranſact- 
ed in private. Whence neither the Biribs nor Miſcarriages of Time © are to 
be found in our Record. | h 

11. Nor is Conſent, or the continuance thereof, a thing of any great ac- General Con- 

count: for however Goyernments may vary, there is but one tate of the Scizn- ſent of little 
ces; and that will for ever be Democratical or popular. But the Doctrines 2% 5 rr 
of greateſt vogue among the people, are either the contentious and quar- * 
re lſome, or the ſhewy and empty; that is, ſuch as may either entrap the 
aſſent, or lull the mind to reſt : whence, of courſe, the greateſt Genius's in 
all ages, have ſuffer'd violence; whilſt out of regard to their own character, 
they ſubmitted to the judgment of the Times, and the Populace d. And thus when 
any more ſublime Speculations happen'd to appear, they were commonly 
toſs'd and extinguiſh'd by the breath of popular opinion. Whence Time, like 
a River, has brought down to us what is light and tumid but ſunk what was 
ponderous and ſolid ©. | N ett 


ſ 


12. 


a As from the time of A7itotle till the revival of Mathematical and Experimental Philoſo- 

phy in Europe, particularly by our Author, Galileo, Gaſſendi, ce. 
By wreſting them, ſuppole, and faſhoning them into Methods and Syſtems before the time. _ 

Sce hereafter Sect. III. 40. ee RN | 

© That is, neither the Inventions, nor a Hiſtory of the Attempts and Failures, of Antiquity. * 

a Viz. in their aſſent, and public behaviour; tho? not in their private judgment. The 
Addreſs of our Author in this particular may deſerve to be obſerved thro' the whole Work. 

© For inſtance, Time has thus brought down the Philoſophies of Plato and Ariſtotle, but 
ſunk that of Democritus, &c, See Pancirollus de Rebus deperditis; cum Not. Henric, Salmuth, 
& Supplement. Mich. Watſon, | | 
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* PrRELIMINARIES. dect. I. 


The Procedure 12. As to thoſe who have ſet up for Teachers of the Sciences ; when they 
of thoſe who drop their Characters, and at intervals ſpeak their ſentiments, they complain of 
ur eddy * the ſubtilty of Nature, the concealment of Truth, the obſcurity of Things, 
* the entanglement of Cauſes, and the imperfect ion of the human Underſtand- 
ing: thus rather chuſing to accuſe the common State of Men and Things, 
than make confeſſion of themſelves. Tis alſo frequent with them to adjudge 
that impoſſible in an Art, which they find that Art does not effect ; by 
which means they skreen indolence and ignorance from the reproach they 
merit“. | 
The experi- 13. And even thoſe who by experience propoſe to enlarge the bounds of 
mental Philo- the Sciences, ſcarce ever entirely quit the receiv'd opinions, and go to the 
Sophers. fountain- head; but think it enough to add ſomewhat of their own : as pru- 
dentially conſidering, that at the time they ſhew their modeſty in aſſerting, 
they may have a liberty of adding. But whilſt this regard is ſhewn to Opi- 
nions and moral Conſiderations, the Sciences are greatly hurt by ſuch a languid 
procedure; for *tis ſcarce poſſible at once to admire and excel an author: 
as Water riſes no higher than the Reſervoir it falls from. Such men therefore, 
tho” they improve ſome things, yet advance the Sciences but little; or rather 
amend than enlarge them. | — 8 | 
The ſubverters 14. There have been alſo bolder Spirits, and greater Genius's, who thought 
Tenn. Phi- themſclves at liberty to overturn and deſtroy the ancient Doctrine, and make 


*,. way for themſelves and their own Opinions: but without any great advantage 
from the diſturbance; as they did not effectively enlarge Philoſophy and Aris 
by practical Works v; but only endeavour'd to alter men's Notions, and ſet 
themſelves at the Head of Opinions. | {23.7 

The ſucceſs of 15. As for thoſe who, neither wedded to their own nor others Opinions, 

2 Phile- but continuing friends to liberty, made uſe of aſſiſtance in their Enquiries, the 

* ſucceſs they met with did not anſwer to expectation ; the attempt, tho* lau- 

dable, being but feeble : for purſuing only the probable Reaſons of things, they 
were carried about in a Circle of Arguments ; and taking a promiſcuous liber- 
ty, preſery'd not the Rigour of true Enquirers ; whilſt none of them duly 
converſed with experience and things themſelves. ET 

The Mechani- 16, Others again, who commit themſelves to mechanical experience, yet 

_ Philo- make their experiments at random, without any method of Enquiry. And 

a the greateſt part of theſe have no conſiderable Views; but eſteem it a great 

matter if they can make a ſingle Diſcovery : which is both a trifling and un- 
Skilful Procedure; as no. one can juſtly, or ſucceſsfully, diſcover the nature 
of any one thing in that thing itſelf ; or without numerous experiments which 
lead to farther Enguiries d. | 
| ; TY. - 

Nothing is more common than for men to repute Things impoſſible, or impracticable, 
for want of a ſufficient compaſs of knowledge to judge of them; and hence ſeveral of this Au- 


thor's Plans have been reputed impracticable: particularly that of the nem Atlantis, for founding 
a Philoſophical College; tho the Royal Society of London ſeems form'd upon that model. See 
Morbof. Polyhift. Tom. II. pag. 134. and Sprat's Hiſtorx of the Royal Society. 5 . 

Þ See.the word Works explained in the Gloss AA v. 5 
M. des Cartes is an eminent Inſtance of this procedure among the Moderns; tho' the in- 
telligent in Philoſophical Hiſtory find the traces of all his Doctrine among the Ancients. 

4 For the proper or Geometrical Method of enquiring into Nature, and all Philoſophical Subjects, 


ſee the Novum Organum. * 


Sec. I. PRE LIMINARIE S. I; 7 
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17. Laſtly, thoſe who recommend Logic as the beſt and ſureſt Inſtrument TheLogicians: 
for improving the Sciences, very juſtly obſerve, that the Underſtanding, left to 
itſelf, ought always to be ſuſpected. But here the Remedy is neither equal 
to the Diſeaſe, nor approved; for tho* the Logic in uſe may be properly ap- 
plied in civil affairs, and the Arts that are founded in Diſcourſe and Opinion; 
yet it by no means reaches the ſabtiliy of Nature: and by catching at what it 
cannot hold, rather ſerves to eſtabliſh Errors, and fix them deeper, than open 


the Hay to Truth®. | | 
18. Upon the whole, Men do not hitherto appear to be happily turned — 7 
and fitted for the Sciences, either by their own induſtry, or the authority of on as 
Authors; eſpecially as there is little dependance to be had upon the common e 
Demonſtrations and Experiments: whilſt the Structure of the Univer/e renders 
it a Labyrinth to the Underſtanding ;. where the Paths are not only every 
where doubtful, but the appearances of things and their ſigns deceitful ; and 
the Freathes and Knots of Nature intricately turn'd and twiſted : thro? all 

which we are only to be conducted by the uncertain Light of the Senſes, that 

ſometimes ſhines, and ſometimes hides its head; and by Collections of Expe- 

riments and particular Fas; in which no Guides can be truſted ; as wanting 

direction themſelves, and adding to the Errors of the reſt. In this melan- 

choly ſtate of things, one might be apt to deſpair both of the Under/tanding 

left to itſelf, and of all fortuitous Helps; as of a ſtate irremediable by the 

utmoſt efforts of the human Genius; or the often- repeated chance of Trial. 

The only Clue and Method is to begin all a-new ; and direct our ſteps in a 

certain order, from the very firſt perceptions of the Senſes ©. | 
19. This, however, is not to be underſtood as if nothing had been ef- The Perfor- 

feed by the immenſe Labours of ſo many paſt Ages: the Antients have per- _ of the 

form'd ſurprizingly in Subjects that required abſtra& Meditation, and force "52s: 

of Genius. But as Navigation was imperfect before the uſe of the Compaſs ; 

ſo will many Secrets of Nature and Art remain undiſcovered, withour a 

more perfe& knowledge of the Underftanding, its uſes, and ways of 


ing. 


working “. | 


20. For our own part, from an earneſt deſire of Truth, we have commit- The Procedure 
ted ourſelves to doubtful, difficult, and ſolitary ways; and relying on the F the Author. 
Divine Aſſiſtance, have ſupported our Mind againſt the vehemence of Opi- 
nions, our own internal Doubts and Scruples; and the Darkneſs, and fantaſtic 
Images of the Mind: that at length we might make more ſure and certain 
Diſcoveries for the benefit of Poſterity. And if we ſhall have effected any 
thing to the purpoſe ; what led us to it was a true and genuine kumiliation. 
of Mind. Thoſe who before us applied themſelves to the diſcovery of Arts, 
having juſt glanced upon Things, Examples, and Experiments, immediately, 


as if Invention was but a kind of Contemplation, raiſed up their own Spirits. 


ro- 


a Thoſe who would fe this Hiſtory of Philoſophy more particularly deduced, may con- 
ſult Morhof's Polyhiſtor, and the other Writers upon Polymatiiy and Literary Hiſtory. F 
d By Wreathes and Knots, underſtand the apparent complication of Cauſes, and the ſuperaddi-- 


on = * "4p not eſſential to Things; as Light to Heat, Yellownels to Gold, Pellucidity; 

to Crlals, Oc. . 
© See above, Sect. I. 3. and the entrance of the Nævum Organum.. 
a Theſe laſt particulars are the Subject of the Novum Organum. 
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Admonitions 
#0 Mankind. 


„ PxELIMINARIES. Sec. I. 


to deliver Oracles :; whereas our method is continually to dwell among 
things ſoberly ; without abſtracting or ſetting the Underſtanding farther from 
them than makes their Images meet : which leaves bur little work for Ge- 


nius and mental Abilities b. 


21. And the ſame humility that we practiſe in learning, the ſame we alſo 


obſerve in teaching z without endeavouring to ſtamp a dignity on any of our 
Inventions, by the triumphs of Confutation, the citation of Antiquity, the 


producing of Authorities, or the mask of Obſcurity : as any one might do, 


who had rather give luſtre to his own Name, than light to the Minds of 
others. We offer no violence, and ſpread no nets for the judgments of Men ; 
but lead them on to things themſelves, and their relations: that they may 
view their own ſtores, what they have to reaſon about, and what they may 


add, or procure, for the common good. 


22. And if at any time ourſelves have erred, miſtook, or broke off too 
ſoon, yet as we only propoſe to exhibit things naked, and open, as they are, 
our Errors may be the readier obſerved, and ſeparated, before they conſide- 
rably infect the Maſs of Knowledge ;' and our labours be the eaſier continued. 
And thus we hope to eftabliſh a true and legitimate Union between the ex- 
perimental and rational Faculty, for ever: the undue ſeparation whereof, has 
cauſed the greateſt diſturbances in the family of Mankind e. | 

23, But as theſe things are not at our diſpoſal, we here, at the en- 
trance of our Work, with the utmoſt Humility and Fervency, ren forth 
our Prayers to God, that remembring the Miſeries of Mankind, and the 
Pilgrimage of this Life, where we paſs but few days and ſorrowful, he 


would vouchſafe, through our hands, and the hands of others, to whom he 


has given the like Mind, to relieve the human race by a new act of his Boun- 
We, likewiſe, humbly beſeech him, that what is human may not claſh 
with what is divine; and that when the ways of ihe Senſes are open'd, and 
a greater natural Light ſet up in the mind, nothing of incredulity and 
blindneſs towards divine Myſteries may ariſe : but rather that the Underſtand- 
ing, now clear'd up, and purged of all vanity and ſuperſtition, may remain 
entirely ſubject to the divine Oracles, and yield to Faith, | the things that. are 
Faith's: and laſtly, that expelling the poiſonous Knowledge d, infuſed by the 
Serpent, which puffs up and ſwells the human Mind; we may neither be wiſe _ 
2 meaſure, nor go beyond the bounds of ſobriety; but purſue the Truth 
in Charity. | | 8 
24. We now turn ourſelves to Men, with a few wholeſome Admonitions 
and juſt Requeſts. And firſt, we admoniſh them to continue in a ſenſe of 
their Duty, as to divine Matters; for the Senſes are like the Sun, which diſ- 
plays the face of the Earth, but ſhuts up that of the Heavens: and again, 
that they run not into the contrary extreme; which they certainly will do, 
| | | if 


2 That is, run into what we vulgarly call Theories and Speculations, inſtead of keeping to O6- 
ſervations and Experiments. See Sect. III. 42. | „„ 
> HAbſtraction, and what we commonly call Meta plyſical Reaſoning, any farther than it it conduces 
to Action in Life is what this Author guards againſt, as the Bane of Philoſophy; or a kind of 
Infatuation and Deluſion. See above, Sec. I. 3. and Nov. Org. Sect. I. 9, 10. . 
© Sec above, Sect. I 1. 85 | 
-4 Sec hereafter, Sect. III. 3.4. 


Sect. I. PRE LIMINARIE s. 


if they think an Enquiry into Nature any way forbid them by Religion *. 
It was not that pure and unſpotted natural Knowledge, whereby Adam gave 
names to things, agreeable to their natures, which cauſed his fall; tis an 
ambitious and authoritative Deſire of moral Knowledge, to judge of Good 
and Evil, that makes men revolt from God, and obey no laws but thoſe of 
their own will >. But for the Sciences, which contemplate Nature, the ſacred 
Philoſopher declares, ** *tis the Glory of God to conceal a thing; but the 
«« Glory of the King to find it out.” As if the Divine Being thus in- 
_ dulgently condeſcended to exerciſe the human Mind by philoſophical En- 
uiries. | | 
4 25, In the next place, we adviſe all Mankind to think of the true 
Ends of Knowledge 3 and that they endeavour not after it for curioſity, con- 
| tention, or the fake of deſpiſing others; nor yet for profit, reputation, 
power, or any ſuch inferior conſideration ; but ſolely for the occaſions 
and uſes of Life : all along conducting and perfecting it in the Spirit of 
Benevolence. 


26. Our Requeſts are, (1.) That Men would not conceive we here de- Requeſts. 


liver an Opinion, but a York; and aſſure themſelves we attempt not to found 
any Sect, or particular Doctrine; but to fix an extenſive Baſis for the ſervice 
of human Nature. (2.) That, for their own ſakes, they would lay aſide the 
Zeal and Prejudices of Opinions, and endeavour the common Good ; and that 
being, by our aſſiſtance, freed and kept clear from the Errors and Hindrances 
of the way, they would themſelves alſo take part of the Task. (g.) That 
they would not deſpair, as imagining our Project for a grand Reſtoration, or 
Promotion of all kinds of Knowledge, infinitely beyond the power of Mortals 
to execute; whilſt in reality, it is the genuine Stop and Prevention of infinite 
Error. Indeed, as our ſtate is mortal, and human, a full accompliſhment 
cannot be expected in a ſingle age; and muſt therefore be recommended to 
poſterity, Nor could we hope to ſucceed, if we arrogantly ſearch'd for the 
Sciences in the narrow cells of the human Underſtanding, and not ſub- 
miſſively in the wider World. (4.) In the laſt place, to prevent ill effects 
from contention, we deſire Mankind would conſider how far they have a 
right of judging our Performance; upon the foundations here laid down : 
for we reject all that Knowledge which is too haſtily abſtracted from 
things, as vague, diſorderly, and ill-form*d : and we cannot be expected to 
abide by a judgement which is itſelf called in queſtion e. | 


® See Glanvil's Philofophia pia, printed at Loxdon, in 1671. 

d See hereafter, Sect. III. 3, 4, Cc. 

© The Author has guarded againſt any Miſinterpretation of this laſt Paſſage, which might 
otherwiſe ſeem ſhocking; as it common Senſe and Knowledge could not Judge of his Scheme; 
whilſt itſelf is no more than Knowledge and common Senſe at the bottom, though Knowledge rectified, 
and common Senſe improved. See above, 18, 20,22. and Sect. II. 7,8, 9, gc. After what man- 
ner the whole is propoſed to be effected, appears in the following Section. | 


Vol. . 
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PRELIMINARIES. Sect. II. 


8 E C K * II. 
Exbibiting a ſbort View of the Defign and Scope of tbe 
INS TAURATION. 
J. 1. TE divide the whole of the InsTauraTION into fix Parts: 


Ei The firſt whereof gives the Subſtance, or general Deſcription of 
the Knowledge which Mankind at prefent poſſeſs ; as chuſing to dwell a little 
upon things already received, that we may the eaſier perfect the old, and 
lead on to new: being equally inclin'd to cultivate the Diſcoveries of Anti- 
quity, as to ſtrike out freſh Paths of Science. 

2. In claſſing the Sciences, we comprehend not only the Things already in- 
vented and known, but alſo thoſe omitted and wanted: for the ixtellectual 
Globe, as well as the terreſtrial, has both its Forefts and Deferts. *Tis there- 
fore no wonder if we ſometimes depart from the common Diviſtons For an 
addition, whilſt it alters the Whole, muſt neceſſarily alter the Parts, and their 
Sections ; whereas the received Diviſions are only fitted to the received Sum 
of the Sciences, as it now ſtands. 

3. With regard to the Things we ſhall note as defective; *rwill be our 
Method to give more than the bare Titles, or ſhort Heads of what we 
wou'd have done; with particular care, where the Dignity or Difficulty of 
the Subject requires it, either to lay down the Rules for effecting the Work, 
or make an Attempt of our own, by way of Example, or Pattern, of the 
whole. | | | 05 

II. 4. When we have gone thro* the aniient Arts, we ſhalt inſtruct the 
human Underſtanding to diſcover new ones; by a more perfect uſe of Reaſon, 
and the true Helps of the intellectual Faculties; fo as to raiſe and enlarge the 
Powers of the Mind ; and as far as the condition of humanity allows, fit it 
to conquer the difficulties and obſcurities of Nature. The thing we mean, 
is a kind of Logic, by us calPd The Art of interpreting Nature * : as differing 
widely from the common Logic; which however pretends to aſſiſt and direct 
the Underſtanding ; and in that they agree: But the difference betwixt them 
conliſts in three things; viz. the End, the Order of demonſtrating, and the 
Grounds of Enquiry. | | 

5. The End of our new Logic is to find, not Arguments, but Aris; not 
what agrees with Principles, but Principles themſelves ; not probable Rea- 
ſons, but Plans and Deſigns of Yorks: a different intention producing a dif- 
ferent effect. In one the Adverſary is conquer'd by Diſpute 3 and in = 

other 


® The Art of Interpreting Nature depends on this Foundation; that Nature has a meaning in 
all ſhe does: whence, as the moral Philoſopher, who converſes familiarly with Mankind, can in- 
terpret their Deſigns from his Obſervations; ſo the natural Philoſopher interprets the Deſigns 


of Nature by the ſteps he obſerves her to take. 


1 
\ 
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Sect. II. | PRE LTMINARIE S 


other Nature by Worts. And ſuitable to this difference of deſign, is the 


nature and order of the Demonſtrations. In the common Logic, the labour is 


principally beſtowed upon Syllogiſm : whilſt the Logician ſcarce thinks of 
Induction; but touching it ſlightly, paſſes on to the Forms of Diſputation : where- 


as we reject the Demonſtration by Syllogiſm, as confuſed, and letting Nature ſlip 
thro? the fingers; whilſt we take Induction for that form of Demonſtration 
which guards the Senſes, preſſes Nature cloſe, and rules over Works. Whence 
the common order of Demonſtrating is abſolutely inverted : for inftead of fly- 
ing immediately from the ſenſes, and particulars, to generals, as to certain 


xd Poles, about which Diſputes always turn'd; and deriving others from 


theſe, by intermediates; in a ſhort indeed, but precipitate manner, fit for 
controverſy, but unfit to cloſe with nature; we continually raiſe up Propeſi- 
tions by degrees, and in the laſt place, come to the moſt general Axiom: 
which are not notional, but well defined, and what Nature allows of, as en- 


tring the very eſſence of things b. Nee 
6. But the more difficult part of our Task conſiſts in the Form of Induce Its manner of = 


Demonſtra- 


tion, and the Judgment to be made by it; for that form of the Logicians which 
proceeds by ſimple enumeration, is a childiſh thing, concludes unſafely, lies 
open to contradictory Inſtances, and regards only common matters; yet de- 
termines nothing: whilſt the Sciences require ſuch a form of Induction, as can 
ſeparate, adjuſt and verify Experience; and come to a neceſſary Determina- 
tion by proper excluſions and rejections e. 
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7. Nor is this all: for we likewiſe lay the foundations of the Sciences ſtrong- Its Grounds. 


er, and cloſer ; and begin our Enquiries deeper, than men have hitherto 
done; bringing thoſe things to the teſt, which the common Logic has taken 


upon truſt, The Logicians borrow the Principles of the Sciences from the Scien- 
ces thernſelves, venerate the fit Netions of the Mind, and acquieſce in the 
immediate Informations of the Senſes, when rightly diſpoſed : but we judge, 


that every province of the Sciences ſhould enter a real Logic, with a greater 
authority than their own principles can give; and that ſuch /uppoſed Princi- 
ples ſhould be examin'd, till they become abſolutely clear and certain. As 
for firſt notions of the mind, we ſuſpect all thoſe that the underſtanding, left 
to itſelf, procures ; nor ever allow them till approved and authorized by a 


ſecond judgment. And as to the Informations of the Senſes, we have many 


ways of examining them : for the Senſes are fallacious ; though they diſcover 
their own Errors : but theſe lie near, whilſt the means of Diſcovery are re- - 
more. | LEE 


8. The Senſes are faulty in two reſpects Nas they either fail or deceive us. Endeavour: to 
For there are many things that eſcape the Senſes, tho? ever ſo rightly diſ-/#pply the im- 


CY the 


2 See the Word explained in the GLossarv. 4 1 
d This alludes to the Diſcovery of Forms, or the real and eſſential natures of Things; a ſub- 


ject largely proſecuted in the Novum Organum. But for fuller Information in this Point, ſee 


below, 23: the 1 of a perfeck ſer of general Axioms in this way, being the complet ion of 


the Philoſophia Secun 


© This cannot well be explained in few Words; but is made clear to an attentive Reader of 
the Novum Organum; where the buſineſs of Experiment is, by the aſſiſtance of Reaſon, reduced 


to an Art; and not left to accident and caſual trial. 


eftions 


poſed; as by the ſubtilty of the whole body, or the minuteneſs of its parts —— 
the diſtance of place; the ſlowneſs or velocity of motion; the commonneſs of ; 
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the object, Sc. Neither do the Senſes, when they lay hold of a thing, re- 
tain it ſtrongly: for evidence, and the informations of Senſe, are in propor- 
tion to Man, and not in proportion to the Univerſe . And *tis a grand Er- 
ror to aſſert that Senſe is the meaſure of Things b. 

9. To remedy this, we have from all quarters brought together, and fitted 
Helps for the Senſes; and that rather by Experiments than by Inſtruments : 
apt Experiments being much more ſubtile © than the Senſes themſelves, tho? 
aſſiſted with the moſt finiſhed Inſtruments. We, therefore, lay no great 
ſtreſs upon the immediate and natural perceptions of the Senſes ; but would 
have the Senſes to judge only of Experiments ; and Experiments to judge of 
Things%. On which foundation, we hope to be patrons of the Sex/es, and in- 
terpreters of their oracles. | | | 

10. And thus we mean to procure the things relating to the Light of Nature, 
and the ſetting it up in the Mind: which things might of themſelves ſuffice, 
if the Mind were as white paper. But ſince the minds of men are ſo ſtrange- 
ly diſpoſed, as not to receive the true images of things, tis neceſſary alſo that 
a Remedy be found for this Evil. 


And to ſubdue 11, The Idols, or falſe Notions*® which poſſeſs the Mind, are either acquired 
the Idols of the or innate. The acquired ariſe either from the Opinions and Sects of Philoſo- 


Mind. 


phers, or from prepoſterous Laws of Demonſtration : but the innate cleave 
to the nature of the Vuderſtanding, which is found much more prone to error 
than the Senſes. For however men may amuſe themſelves, and admire, or 
almoſt adore the Mind f; *tis certain, that like an irregular Glaſs, it alters 

the rays of things, by its figure, and different interſections s. 
12. The two former kinds of Idols may be extirpated, tho' with difficul- 
ty 3 but this third is inſuperable. All that can be done, is to point them out, 
| and 


This Poſition requires an attentive regard, as leading toa Knowledge of the Scantineſs of 
our own Underftanding, compared to that diſplayed in the Univerſe. 

b The Doctrine of the two laſt Paragraphs may appear contradictory to the Opinion of ſome 
Philoſophers; who maintain the infallibility of the Senſes, as well as of Reaſon: but the Diſpute 
perhaps turns rather upon Words than Things. Thus Father Malbranche is expreſs, that the Senſes. 
never deceive us, yet as expreſs that they ſhould never be truſted, without being verified: charging 
the Errors ariſing in this caſe, upon human Liberty, which makes a wrong choice. See Recherche 
de la Verite; Livr. I. Chap. 5. 6, 7.8. The Difference may ariſe only from conſidering the 
Senſes in two different Lights, viz. Phyſically, or according to common uſe; and metapby- - 
feeally, or abſtractedly. The Novum Organum clears the whole. See alſo Marin, Merſennus de la 
Veritè des Sciences. 

© That is going deeper into the nature of Things, and manifeſting their true State to the 
Senſes ; which, unaſſiſted by Experiments, could make very little progreſs in natural Philoſophy. 
For Experiments are the medium by which we come to a knowledge of Nature's Works, ſo as 
to 1mitate, alter, or improve them by Art. | 

4 Thus, for example, the unaſſiſted Senſes could never diſcover the Principles, Contents, and 
Virtues of mineral Naters; but proper chemical and philoſophical Experiments, exhibit their 
Principles and Contents to the Senſes: whence Experiments determine of the Thing, and the 
Senſes of the Experimenis. And on this tooting all experimental Philoſophy proceeds. 

The Doctrine of Idols is farther touched in the De Augmentis; but fully proſecuted and 
explained in the Novwum Organum., | 

That is, ſet up Reaſon, Speculation, and the mental Powers, far above Experience, and the 
converſing with Nature in her Works. See hereafter Sect. III. 42, 43, 44, Ge. 

That is, does not from within itſelf repreſent the Works of Nature, as they are in the ex- 
ternal World; but impoſes on itſelf falſe Imaginations for Facts; as is uſual in Theories and Sps- 
culations, where Nature and Experience are not conſulted, | 
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and mark, and convict that treacherous faculty of the Mind; leſt when the 
ancient errors are deſtroy*d, new ones ſhould ſprout out from the rankneſs 
of the ſoil: and, on the other hand, to eſtabliſh this for ever, that the Under- 
ſtanding can make no judgment but by Induction, and the juſt form thereof. 
Whence the Doctrine of purging the Underſtanding requires three kinds of 
Confutations, to fit it for the inveſtigation of Truth; viz. the Confuta- 
tion of Philoſophies, the Confutation of Demonſtrations, and the Confutation of 
the natural Reaſon*®. And when this is explain'd, and the real nature of 
Things, and of the Mind ſet forth, we ſhall then, by the divine aſſiſtance, 


have prepared and deck'd the nuptial Chamber of the Mind and the Uni- 
verſe b. 


13 


III. 13. But as we propoſe not only to pave and ſhew the way, but alſo The deſign of 
to tread in it ourſelves, we ſhall next exhibit the Phenomena of the Univerſe 2 Sylva 
that is, ſuch Experience of all kinds, and ſuch a Natural Hiſtory ©, as may 


afford a Foundation to Philoſophy. For as no fine method of Demonſtra- 
tion, or form of explaining Nature, can preſerve the mind from error, 
and ſupport it from falling; ſo neither can it hence receive any matter 
of Science. Thoſe, therefore, who determine not to conjecture and gueſs, 
but to find out and know; not to invent Fables and Romances of World, but 
to look into, and diſſect the nature of this real Y/orld, muſt conſult only things 
themſelves. Nor can any force of Genius, Thought, or Argument,.be ſub- 


ſtituted for this labour, ſearch and inſpection; not even tho all the wits of 
men were united: this therefore muſt either be had, or the buſineſs be de- 


ſerted for ever. | 
14. But the conduct of mankind has hitherto been ſuch, that *tis no won- 


der Nature has not open'd herſelf to them. For the information of the Senſes 


is treacherous and deceitful; Obſervation careleſs, irregular, and accidental; 
Tradition idle, rumorous, and vain 3 Practice narrow, and ſervile; Expe- 


rience blind, ſtupid, vague and broken; and natural Hiftory extremely light 


and _—_ : wretched materials for the Underſtanding to faſhion into Philo- 
ſophy and Sciences! Then comes in a prepoſterous ſubtilty of argumentation, 
and ſifting, as a laſt remedy, that mends not the matter one jot; nor ſepa- 
rates the errors c. Whence there are abſolutely no hopes of enlarging and 
promoting the Sciences, without rebuilding them. | 
15. The it Materials for this purpoſe muſt be taken from a new kind of 
Natural Hiſtery; that the Underſtanding may have fit ſubjects to work upon, 
as well as real Helps to work with, But our Hiſtory, no leſs than our Log, 
differs from the common in many reſpects; particularly, (I.) in its rp Ba 
| office,, 
TE pd | 


2 See theſe Terms explained in the Grossary, under Confutation. 
d That is, have brought mankind to an intimate acquaintance with Nature; or to a ſtate 
of diſcovering new Manufactures, Works, and Effects. But all this is hereafter more fully and 


familiariy explained, in the Short analytical View of the Plan of the Novum Organum, prefix d 
to that Work. 


Hiſtory. 

d Unleſs the Reader be verſed in the ways of the human Mind, he may be apt to think this 
naked Deſcription a ſevere Cenſure. It muſt, however, be remembred, that this Repreſentation 
regards the Philoſophical ſtate gf Things a hundred years ago; and not as it is at preſent: im- 


proved, upon the Scheme laid down by the Author, 


© Or rather Hiſtory of Nature; to diſtinguiſh it from the common acceptation of Natural. 


Its Office. 


Subtilty. 


Choice. 


PRrELIMINARIES: Seck. II. 


office, (2.) its collection, (3.) its ſubtilly, (4.) its choice, and (5. ) its appoint- 
ment for what is to follow. | 

16. (1.) Our natural Hiſtory is not deſign'd ſo much to pleaſe by its va- 
riety, or benefit by gainful Experiments, as to give light in the diſcovery of 
Cauſes ; and hold out the Breaſt to Philojophy.* : for tho? we principally regard 
Works, and the ative parts of the Sciences; yet we wait for the time of Har- 
veſt; and would not reap the Blade for the Ear. We are well aware that 
Axioms, rightly framed*, will draw after them whole ſheaves of Works: 
But for that untimely and childiſh Deſire of ſeeing fruits of new Works be- 
fore the ſeaſon; we abſolutely condemn and reject it, as the golden Apple that 
hinders the progreſs. I 

17. (2.) With regard to its collection; we propoſe to ſhew Nature not only 
in a free ſtate, as in the Hiſtory of Meteors, Minerals, Plants, and Animals; 
but more particularly as ſhe is bound, and tortur'd, preſs*d, form'd, and turn'd 
out of her courſe by Art and human Induſtry. Hence we would ſet down all 
appoſite Experiments of the mechanic and liberal Arts; with many others 
nat yet form'd into Arts: for the nature of things is better diſcover'd by the 
torturings of Art, than when they are left to themſelves. Nor is it only a 
Hiſtory of Bodies that we would give; but alſo of their cardinal Virtues, or 
fundamental Qualities, as Denſity, Rarity, Heat, Cold, &c. which ſhould be 
compriz'd in particular Hiſtories. 

18. (3.) The kind of Experiments to be procured for our Hiſtory, are much 
more ſubtile and ſimple than the common: abundance of them muſt be re- 
covered from darkneſs, and are ſuch as no one would have enquired after, 
that was not led by-a-conſtant and certain track to the diſcovery of Cauſes ; as 
being themſelves of no great uſe, and conſequently not ſought for their own = 
ſake ; but with regard to Works: like the Letters of the Alphabet with re- 
gard to Diſcourſe . | | 

19. (4.) In the Choice of our Narratives and Experiments we hope to have 
ſhewn more care than the other Writers of Natural Hiſtory ; as receiving no- 
thing but upon ocular: Demonſtration, or the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny of Examina- 
tion: and not heightening what is delivered, to increaſe its miraculouſneſs, 


but thoroughly purging it of ſuperſtition and fable. Beſides this, we reject, 


with a particular mark, all thoſe boaſted and received falſehoods, which by 
a ſtrange neglect have prevailed for ſo many ages; that they may no longer 
moleſt the Sciences. For as the idle tales of nurſes do really corrupt the 
minds of children, we cannot too carefully guard the infancy of Philoſo- 
phy from all vanity. and ſuperſtition, And when any new-or more curious 
xperiment is offer d, tho* it may ſeem to us certain and well founded, yet 
we expreſly add the manner wherein it was made; that, after it ſhall be un- 
derſtood how things appear to us, men may beware of any error adhering to 
them, and ſearch after more infallible Proofs. We, likewiſe, all along inter- 
| poſe 


That eee firſt matter to it- | 

b See below, 23. 

© The. Authors particular Hiſtories of Life and Death, Winds, &c.are Inftances hereof. 
The-want of attending to this Deſigu· of the Sylva Sylvarum, has occalion'd it to be much 


undervalued; to the diſadvantage of Experimental Philoſophy. 


1 
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Poſe our Directions, Scruples and Cautions; and religiouſly guard againſt 
Phantoms and Illuſions *. 


20. (5.) Laſtly, having well obſerved how far Experiments and Hiſtory di- Its appoint- 
ſtract the mind; and how difficult it is, eſpecially for tender or prejudiced ent. 


rſons, to converſe with Nature from the beginning, we are continually ſub- 
Joining our Obſervations, as ſo many firſt Glances of Natural Hiſtory at Phi- 
lofopby : and this to give mankind ſome Earneſt, that they ſhall not be kept 

rpetually floating upon the waves of Hiſtory ; and that when they come to 
the Work of the Underſtanding, and the Explanation of Nature, they may find 
all things in greater readineſs ®. | 


IV. 21. And thus we ſhall be prepared to enter upon Philoſophy itſelf. The Deſign of 
But in fo difficult a Task, there are certain things to be obſerved, as well for!“ Ex m— | 
inſtruction as for preſent uſe. The firft is to propoſe Examples of Enquiry and = 
Inveſtigation, according to our own method, in certain Subjects of the nobleſt Der/ry and 
kind; but greatly differing from each other, that a Specimen may be had of Rarizy, ec. 


every fort. By theſe Examptes we mean not illuſtrations of Rules and Pre- 
cepts, but perfect Models, reprefenting, as it were to the eye, the whole 


progreſs of the Mind, and the continued ſtructure and order of Invention, in 


the moſt chofen ſubjects: after the ſame manner as Globes and Machines 
facilitate the more abſtruſe and ſubtile Demonſtrations in Mathematicks. 
Such a Set of Examples will, therefore, be a particular application and explana- 
tion of the /econd part of our Work ©. 


V. 22. The s Part is only /emporary, or of uſe but till the reſt are Scope of the 
finiſhed ; whence we look upon it as Intereſt till the Principal be paid : for cbr eric 


we do not propoſe to travel hoed-winked, ſo as to take no notice of what may 
occur of uſe in the way. Fhis part, therefore, will conſiſt of ſuch things as 
we have invented, experienced, or added, by the fame common uſe of the 
Underſtanding that others employ. For as we have greater hopes from our 
conſtant converſation with Nature, than from our force of Genius; the dif- 
coveries we ſthall thus make may ſerve as Inns on the road, for the Mind to 
repoſe in, during its progreſs to greater certainties. But this, without being 
at all diſpoſed to abide by any thing that is not diſcovered, or proved, by the 
true form of Induction. Nor need any one be ſhock*d at this ſuſpenſion of 
the judgment, in a Doctrine which does not aſſert that nothing is know- 
able; but only that things cannot be known except in a certain order and 
method: whilſt it allows particular degrees of certainty, for the fake of com- 
modiouſneſs and uſe, till the Mind ſhalt be enter'd into the explanation of 


Cauſes. 
VE. 


*The Author mentions in other places the uncommon degree of Pains. and Care he be- 
ſtow'd in collecting this Hiſtory; aſſuring us, that the rejection he made of Experiments laid: 
before him was intinite:: ſo that tho it may have its Errors and Imperfections; eſpecially as be- 
ing publiſhed after the Author's death; it muſt be allowed a wonderful Perform ance for a ſingle 
hand, before the Ice of Experience was broken. 


> See the Nature and Deſign of this Hiſtory. more fully open ' d in the Introduction to the Sylva: 


Sylvarum it ſelf. | 

© This Part is what the Author elſewhere terms Scala Intellectus; or the Progreſs of the 
Underſtanding; and was intended to be ſupplicd by him in the way of monthly Productions. See 
his Dedication of the Hiſtory of the Winds to Prince Gharles, in the FourTH SUPPLEMENT to the 
de Augmentis Scientiarum, | | 
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Nature of the 
Philoſophia 
ſecunda. 


hindrance to Works is the ignorance of Caules<. 


Learning de- 


farther: for no Power is able to looſe or break the Chain of Cauſes; nor is 


the mind be never taken off from things themſelves; but receive their ima- 


PRE LIMINARIE S. 


VI. 23. The laſt Part of our Work, to which all the reſt are ſubſervient, 
is to lay down that Philoſophy which ſhall flow from the juſt, pure, and ſtrict 
Enquiry hitherto propoſed. But to perfect this, is beyond both our abilities 
and our hopes: yet we ſhall give the Foundations of it; and recommend the 
finiſhing to poſterity. And what a Work it would then be, is not perhaps 
eaſy for men, in the preſent ſtate of minds and things, to conceivea. The 


Point in View is not only the contemplative Happineſs, but the whole For- 


tunes, and Affairs, and Powers, and Works of Men. For Man being the 
Miniſter and Interpreter of Nature, acts and underſtands fo far as he has 
obſerved of the order, the works and mind of Nature ; and can proceed no 


Nature to be conquer'd but by ſubmiſſion o: whence thoſe twin Intentions, 
human Knowledge and human Power, are really coincident ; and the greateſt 


24. The capital Precept for the whole conduct is this, that the eye of 


ges truly as they are. And God forbid that ever we ſhould offer the Dreams 
of Fancy for a model of the World; but rather, thro? the divine favour, write a 
Revelation, and real View of .the Stamps and Signatures of the Creator upon 
the Creatures. . | | 95 


wn <5 4h 
The Otje&ions againſt LRARNIN O confidered. 


I. 1. D Eſsore we come to claſs and range the Sciences, tis proper we ſhould 
1010 B ſift the merits of Knowledge ; or clear it of the Diſgrace brought 
upon 1t by 8 whether diſguiſed (1.) in the Zeal of Divines, (2.) the 
Arrogance of Politicians, or (3.) the Errors of Men of Letters. 
2. Some Divines pretend, (I.) © that Knowledge is to be received with 


fended from * great limitation, as the aſpiring to it was the original Sin, and the cauſe of 
che charge of « the Fall; (2.) that it has ſomewhat of the Serpent, and puffeth up; (3.) that 


Irreligion. 


Solomon fays, of making books there is no end; much ſtudy is wearineſs of 
ce the fleſh; for in much wiſdom is much grief; and he that increaſeth knowledge, 


increaſeth ſorrow :** (4.) that St. Paul cautions againſt being ſpoiled 


** through vain Philoſophy 3” (5.) that Experience ſhews learned men 
| | have 


The Diſcoveries of Mr. Boyle, Dr. Hook, Sir 2 5 Newton, &c. may give us a nearer View of 
this Work, in its phyſical part; but the Work 3r/elf, in its full extent, is far from being compleated 
to t nis day; and muſt ſtill be recommended to Poſterity. 705 
V That is, by condeſcending to obſerve her ways. Eres 

© That human Knowledge and human Power are coincident, will be fully ſhewn in the Novum 
ts {mad where alſo the nature and uſes of this laſt Pare are more largely explained. 
4 The two foregoing Sections being no more than the Out-lines of the Inſtauration, they can- 
not give a full and diſtin& View of the Scheme. But the Reader will find the whole open to him 
by degrees; and be enabled at length to perform even an executive part in the Deſign. 
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cc have been Hereticks ; and learned times inclined to Atheiſm; and that 
« the contemplation of ſecond Cauſes takes from our dependance upon God, 
ce who is the firſt.” | | | 


3. To this we anſwer, (I.) it was not the pure Knowledge of Nature, by Natural | 
the light whereof man gave names to all the creatures in Paradiſe, agree- Knowledge not 


able to theirnatures, that occaſion*d the Fall ; but the proud Knowledge of Good 3 2 of 


and Evil, with an intent in man to give law to himſelf, and depend no more 


upon God. 


4. (2.) Nor can any quantity of natural Knowledge puff up the Mind; for Quantity of 


nothing fills, much leſs diſtends the Soul, but God. Whence as Solomon declares, — 


that the eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the ear with bearing; ſo of Knowledge 
itſelf, he ſays, God hath made all things beautiful in their ſeaſons: alſo he hath 
placed the world in man's heart; yet cannot man find out the work which God 


 wworketh from the beginning to the end: hereby declaring plainly, that God has 


framed the Mind like a Glaſs, capable of the image of the Univerſe, and de- 
ſirous to receive it, as the eye to receive the Light; and thus it is not only 
pleaſed with the variety and viciſſitudes of things, but alſo endeavours to 
find out the Laws they obſerve in their changes and alterations, And if 
ſuch be the extent of the Mind, there is no danger of filling it with any 
quantity of Knowledge. But it is merely from its quality, when taken 
without the true corrective, that Knowledge has ſomewhat of venom or ma- 
lignity. The corrective which renders it ſovereign, is charity; for accord- 
to St Paul, knowledge puffeth up, but charity buildeth up b. 


6. (3.) For the exceſs of writing and reading books; the anxiety of ſpirit Three Limita- 
proceeding from Knowledge; and the admonition, that we be not ſeduced tion Know- 
by vain Philoſophy ; when theſe paſſages are rightly underſtood, they mark ledge. 


out the boundaries of human Knowledge; ſo as to comprehend the univerſal 
nature of things. Theſe limitations are three; the firſt, that we ſhould not 
place our felicity in Knowledge, fo as to forget mortality; the /econd ; that 
we uſe Knowledge ſo as to give ourſelves eaſe and content, not diſtaſte and 
repining 3 and the third, that we preſume not by the contemplation of Na- 
ture, to attain to the myſteries of God. 

6. As to the jfir/t, Solomon excellently ſays, I ſaw that wiſdom excelleth folly, as 
far as light excelleth darkneſs. The wiſe man's eyes are in bis head, but the fool 
walketh in darkneſs: and I myſelf perceived alſo that one event happeneth to them 
all. And for the /econd, it is certain that no vexation or anxiety of mind re- 
ſults from Knowledge, but merely by accident ; all Knowledge, and Admira- 
tion, which is the ſeed of Knowledge, being pleaſant in itſelf : but when we 
frame concluſions from our knowledge, apply them to our own particu- 
lar, and thence miniſter to ourſelves weak fears, or vaſt deſires ; then comes 
on that anxiety and trouble of mind which is here meant : when Knowledge 


2 The Reader will eaſily perceive, that the Arguments here employed are Arguments ad ho- 
minem; or popular Anſwers to the Objections, uſually brought againſt Learning by particular 
ſets of men; rather than ſuch Inſtances as ſhew the uſefulneſs and advantages of ae, or 
the improved ſtate of the mind: with intention, that when ſuch Objections are anſwered in 
their kind, the Author may proceed unmoleſted in his way, to improve the general ſtate of 
Knowledge ; and {et it above the reach of future Oò jections. 

d See Seck. I. 23. 24. ö | 
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is no longer the dry Light of Heraclitus ; but the drenched one, ſteeped in the 
humours of the affections. | | | 
7. (4.) The third point deſerves to be more dwelt upon. For if any man 
ſhall think, by his enquiries after material things, to diſcover the nature, or 
will, of God, he is indeed ſpoiled by vain Philo/ophy : for the contemplation 
of God's works produces Knowledge; tho', with regard to him, not 
perfect Knowledge, but Wonder, which is broken Knowledge. It may there- 
fore be properly ſaid, That the Senſe reſembles the Sun, which ſhews the terre- 
trial Globe; but conceals the celeſtial. For thus the Scnſe diſcovers natural 
things, whilſt it ſhuts up divine. And hence ſome learned men have indeed 
been heretical ; whilſt they ſought to ſeize the ſecrets of the Deity, born on 
the waxen wings of the ſenſes, | 1 
That Know- 8. (5. ) As to the point that too much Knowledge ſhould incline to Atheiſm, 
1 does net and the ignorance of ſecond cauſes make us more dependant upon God, we 
Acheinn. Aask 7cb's Queſtion : Will ye lye for God, as one man vill do for another; to 
gratify bim“ For certainly God works nothing in Nature but by ſecond 
Caules; and to aſſert the contrary is mere impoſture, as it were in favour of 
God; and offering up to the author of truth, the unclean ſacrifice of a lye. 
And tho? a ſuperficial tincture of Philoſophy may incline the mind to Atheiſm, 
yet a farther knowledge brings it back to Religion: for to reſt in the en- 
trance of Philoſophy, where ſecond cauſes appear, - may induce ſome obli- 
vion of the higheſt cauſe ; but when we go deeper, and ſee the dependance 
of cauſes, and the works of Providence, we ſhall eaſily perceive that he upper 
link of nature s chain is faſtned to Jupiter's throne. To conclude, let no one 
weakly imagine, that men can ſearch too far, or be too well ſtudied in the 
Book of God's word, and works, Divinity and Philoſophy 3; but rather let 
them endeavour an endleſs progreſſion in both; only applying all to chari- 
ty, and not to pride; to uſe, not oftentation ; without confounding the two 
| different ſtreams of Philoſophy and Revelation together *. 
Learning de- II. 9. The Reflections caſt upon Learning by Politicians, are theſe, (I.) - that 
fendedfromthe cc it enervates mens minds, and unfits them for Arms; (2. ) that it perverts 
gee, of Po- ee their diſpoſitions for Government and Politicks; (g.) that it makes them too 
' __ curious and irreſolute, by variety of reading; too peremptory or politive 
«© by ſtrictneſs of rules; too immoderate and conceited by the greatneſs of 
<« inſtances; too unſociable and unſuitable for the times, by the diſſimilitude 
«« of examples; or at leaſt, (4.) that it diverts from action and buſineſs, and 
leads to a love of retirement; (5.) that it introduces a relaxation in Govern- 
<«« ment, whilſt every man is more ready to argue than obey ; (6.) that Cato 
« the Cenſor, when. Carneades came Embaſſador to Rome, and the young Ro- 
« mans flock'd about him, allured with his Eloquence, gave counſel in open 
« Senate, to grant him his diſpatch immediately, left he ſhould infect the 
% minds of the youth, and inſenſibly occaſion an alteration in the State.“ 
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a See more upon this Head in the Author's Eſſay on Atheiſm; and Mr. Boyle's Eſſays upon 

the Uſefulneſs of Philoſophy.. | | 9 4 — Wy ip 

d The Diſpute betwixt the rational and ſcriptural Divines is ſtill on foot: the former are 

for reconciling Reaſon and Philoſophy with Faith and Religion; and the latter for keeping them 

diſtin, as things incompatable ; or making Reaſon and Knowledge ſubje& to Faith and Re- 

ligion. The Author is clear, that they ſhould be kept ſeparate ;. as will more fully appear here - 
after, when he comes to treat of Theology, Sec de Augm. Scient. Sect. XXVII. 
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10. (1. ) But theſe and the like Imputations have rather a ſhew of gravity, That Learning 
than any juſt ground: for experience ſhews that Learning and Arms, ha ve 24 4rms 
: : haveflouriſhed 
flouriſhed in the ſame perſons, and ages. As to perſons, there are no better ;, 5% ſame 


inſtances than Alexander and Cz/ar, the one Ariſtotle's Scholar in Philoſophy, perſons. 


and the other Cicero's rival in eloquence ; and again, Epaminondas and X- 
nophon, the one whereof firſt abated the power of Sparta, and the other firſt 
pav'd the way for ſubverting the Perſian monarchy. 


11. This concurrence of Learning and Arms, is yet more viſible in times Aud in the 
than in perſons, as an age exceeds a man. For in Egypt, Myria, Perſia, ſame Times. 


Greece, and Rome, the times moſt famous for Arms are likewiſe moſt admired 
for Learning; ſo that the greateſt Authors and Philoſophers, the greateſt 
Leaders and Governours, have lived in the fame ages. Nor can it well be 
otherwiſe : for as the fulneſs of human ſtrength, both in body and mind, comes 
nearly at an age; ſo Arms and Learning, one whereof correſponds to the 
body, the other to the foul, have a near concurrence in point of time. 


12. (2.) And that Learning ſhould rather prove detrimental than ſervice- Learning of 
able in the Art of Government, ſeems very improbable : It is wrong to truſt /ervice in Go- 


the natural body to Empiricks, who commonly have a few receipts whereon 
they rely; but know neither the cauſes of diſeaſes, nor the conſtitutions of pa- 
_ tients, nor the danger of accidents, nor the true methods of cure. And ſo it 
muſt needs be dangerous to have the civil Body of States managed by empiri- 
cal Stateſmen, unleſs well mix'd with others who are grounded in Learning. 
13. On the contrary, it is almoſt without inſtance, that any government 
was unproſperous under learned Governours. For however common it has 
been with Politicians to diſcredit learned men, by the name of Pedants ; yet 
it appears from Hiſtory, that the governments of princes in minority have ex- 
celled the governments of princes in maturity; merely becauſe the manage- 
ment was in learned hands. The ſtate of Rome for the firſt five years, fo 
much magnified, during the minority of Nero, was in the hands of Seneca, a 
Pedant : ſo it was for ten years, during the minority of Gordianus the younger, 
with great applauſe in the hands of Miſitbeus, a Pedant : and it was as hap- 
Py before that, in the minority of Alexander Severus, under the rule of wo- 
men, aſſiſted by Preceptors. And to look into the government of the 
Biſhops of Rome, particularly that of Pius, and Sextus Quintus, who were 
both at their entrance eſteemed but pedantical Friars, we ſhall find that ſuch 
Popes did greater things, and proceeded upon truer principles of State, than 
thoſe who roſe to the Papacy from an education in civil affairs, and the Courts 
of Princes. For tho? men bred to Learning are perhaps at a loſs in points of 
convenience, and preſent accommodations, called Reaſons of State; yet they 
are perfect in the plain grounds of religion, juſtice, honour and moral vir- 
tue, which if well purſued, there will be as little uſe of Reaſons of State, as of 
Phyſick in a healthy conſtitution. Nor can the experience of one man's life, 
furniſh Examples and Precedents for another's: preſent Occurrences frequently 
correſpond to ancient examples, better than to later. And laſtly, the Ge- 
nius of any ſingle man can no more equal Learning, than a private purſe 


verument. 


hold way with the Exchequer. | How Learn- 


14. (3.) As to the particular Indiſpoſitions of the Mind, for Politicks and ing 
Geveriment, laid to the charge of Learning, if they are allow'd of any force, it 
| D 


regard to Po- 


- mult isicłs. 
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muſt be remembred, that Learning affords more Remedies, than it breeds Diſea- 
ſes: for if, by a ſecret operation, it renders Men perplexed and irreſolute; on the 
other hand, by plain precept, it teaches when, and upon what grounds to re- 
ſolve, and how to carry things in ſuſpence, without prejudice: if it makes Men 
poſitive and ſtiff, it ſnews what things are in their nature demonſtrative, what 
conjectural; and teaches the uſe of Diſtinctions and Exceptions, as well as the 
rigidneſs of Principles and Rules. If it mifleads, by the unſuitableneſs of 
Examples, it ſhews the force of Circumſtances, the Errors of Compariſons, 
and the Cautions of Application; ſo that in all caſes, it rectifies more ef- 
fectually than it perverts: And theſe Remedies it conveys into the Mind 
much more effectually, by the force and variety of Examples. Let a Man 
look into the Errors of Clement the Seventh, fo livelily deſcribed by Guic- 
ciardine; or into thoſe of Cicero, deſcribed by himſelf in his Epiſtles to A- 


ticus, and he will fly from being irreſolute : Let him look into the Errors of 


ether 
Learning diſ- 

poſes to Indo- 
ence, 


Whether 


Phocion, and he will beware of Obſtinacy, or Inflexibility: Let him read the 

Fable of Ixion, and it will keep him from Conceitedneſs : Let him look in- 

7 oe Errors of Cato the Second, and he will never tread oppoſite to the 
orld. 

15. (4.) For the pretence that Learning diſpoſes to Retirement, Privacy, 
and Sloth ; it were ſtrange if what accuſtoms the Mind to perpetual Motion, 
and Agitation, ſhould induce Indolence; whereas no kind of Men love buſi- 
ſineſs, for its own ſake, but the Learned ; whilſt others love it for profit, as 
Hirelings for the Wages ; others for honour ; others becauſe it bears them up 
in the eyes of men, and refreſhes their Reputations; which would otherwiſe 
fade; or becauſe it reminds them of their Fortune, and gives them oppor- 
tunities of revenging, and obliging ; or becauſe it exerciſes ſome faculty, 
wherein they delight, and ſo keeps them in good-humour with themſelves, * 
Whence, as falſe Valour lies in the eyes of the Beholders, ſuch Men's In- 
duſtry lies in the eyes of others, or is exerciſed with a view to their own De- 
ſigns; whilſt the Learned love Buſineſs, as an Action according to Nature, 
and agreeable to the Health of the Mind, as Exerciſe is to that of the Body: 
Whence, of all Men, they are the moſt indefatigable in ſuch buſineſs as 
may deſervedly fill and employ the Mind. And if there are any laborious 
in Study, yet idle in Buſineſs; this proceeds either from a Weakneſs of Body, 
or a Softneſs of Diſpoſition ; and not from Learning itſelf: The Conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſuch a Diſpoſition may indeed incline a Man to Learning, but Learn- 
ing does not breed any ſuch Temper in him. 

16. If it be objected, that Learning takes up much time, which: might be 


Learning my better employ'd ; I anſwer, that the moſt active or buſy Men have many 
employs Ame vncant hours, while they expect the tides and returns of Buſineſs ;. and then 


the queſtion is, how thoſe Spaces of Leiſure ſhall be fill'd up, whether with 
Pleaſure, or Study? No fear, therefore, that Learning ſhould diſphce Buſi- 
neſs ; for it rather keeps, and defends the Mind againſt Idleneſs, and Plea- 
fure z which might. otherwiſe enter, to the prejudice both of Buſineſs and 
Learning, | 

17. (5.) Again, for the Allegation that Learning ſhould undermine the 
Reverence due to Laws and. Government, it is a mere Calumny, without 
ſhadow of Truth. For to ſay, that blind Cuſtom of Obedience ſhould be 
| ? | | a 
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a ſafer Obligation, than Duty, taught and underſtood ; is to ſay, that a blind 


Man may tread ſurer by a Guide, than a Man with his Eyes open can by a 
o- 


Light. And, doubtleſs, Learning makes the Mind gentle and pliable to 
vernment; whereas Ignorance renders it churliſh and mutinous: and ' tis al- 
ways found, that the moſt barbarous, rude, and ignorant Times, have been 


moſt tumultuous, changeable, and ſeditious. 


21 


18. (6.) As to the Judgment of Cazo the Cenſor, he was puniſh'd for his Cato's Fudg- 
Contempt of Learning, in the kind wherein he offended ; for when paſt three- went Learn- 
ſcore, the humour took him to learn Greek: which ſhews that his former 8. 


Cenſure of the Grecian Learning was rather an affected Gravity, than his in- 
ward Senſe. And indeed the Romans never arrived at their height of Em- 
pire, till they had arrived at their height of Arts. For in the time of the 


two firſt Cæſars, when their Government was in its greateſt perfection, there 


lived the beſt Poet, Virgil; the beſt Hiſtoriographer, Livy; the beſt Anti- 
quary, Varro; and the beſt, or ſecond. beſt Orator, Cicero, that the world 
has known. And let this ſerve for an Anſwer to thoſe Politicians, who, in 
a humorous Severity, or affected Gravity, have thrown Imputations upon 


Learning *. 


III. 19. We come now to that ſort of Diſcredit, which is brought upon Learn- Learning de- 
ing by learned Men themſelves: And this proceeds either (1.) from their 2 rap 
Fortune; (2.) their Manners; or (3.) the nature of their Studies. brought. on 

(1.) The Diſrepute of Learning from the Fortune, or Condition. of the it 4y rhe 
Learned, regards either their Indigence, Retirement, or Meanneſs of Employ. Tearned. 


20. As to the point, that learned Men grow not ſo ſoon rich as others, be- The Poverty 


cauſe they convert not their Labours to Profit ; we might turn it over to the 
Friars, of whom Machiavel ſaid, ** That the Kingdom of the Clergy had 
been long ſince at an end, if the Reputation and Reverence towards the 
«© Poverty of the Monts and Mendicanis had not born out the Exceſſes of 
« Biſhops and Prelates:”” For ſo the Splendor and Magnificence of the 
Great had long ſince ſunk into Rudeneſs and Barbariſm, if the Poverty of 
learned Men had not kept up Civility and Reputation. But to drop ſuch 


of the Learuedi 


Advantages, it is worth obſerving, how reverend and facred, Poverty was, 


eſteemed for ſome Ages in the Roman State; ſince, as Livy ſays, There never 
was a Republic greater, more venerable, and more abounding in good Examples, 
than the Roman; nor one that ſo long withſtood Avarice and Luxury; or /o 
much honoured Poverty and Parcimony. And we ſee, when Rome degenerated. 
how Julius Czſar,. after his Victory, was counſePd to begin the Reſtoration. 
of the State; by aboliſhing the Reputation of Wealth. And indeed, as we 
truly ſay that Bluſhing is the Livery of Virtue, tho” it may ſometimes pro- 
ceed from Guilt ; ſo it holds true of Poverty, that it is the Attendant of Vir- 


tue, tho” ſometimes it may proceed from miſmanagement and accident b. 
21. 


* Moſt of the Exceptions made to Learning, may proceed from a miſunderſtanding of the 


word, rather than from any defect in the thing. Learning is often taken for a diſagreeable, prag- 


matical, or pedantick TO and Behaviour, in many of thoſe called learned Men; but if 
rt 


Knowledge were ſubſtitured he word Learning, moſt Diſputes of this kind are at an end: 


for who will ſay of Knowledge, that is of the eſſential part of acquired Learning, that it unfits 


Men for any Officeof Life? So that if any Objection till remains, it ſhould rather ſeem to lie 


inſt the accidental Attendants, or Concomitants, of Learning, than Learning itſelf. 


— 


* The principal Reaſon why Philoſophers, and learned Men, fail of raiſing Eſtates, ſeems os : 
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Their Privacy 21. As for Retirement, it is a Theme ſo common, to extol a private Life, 
of Life. not taxed with Senſuality and Sloth, for the liberty, the pleaſure, and the free- 

dom from Indignity it affords, that every one touches it well: ſuch an agree- 
ment it has to the Nature and Apprehenſions of Mankind. This may be 
added, that learned Men, forgotten in States, and not living in the eyes of 
the world, are like the Images of Caſſius and Brutus at the Funeral of Funia; 
which not being repreſented, as many otters were, Tacitus ſaid of them, that 
they out-ſhone the reſt, becauſe not ſeen. | 
Their Mean- 22, As for their Meanneſ5 of Employ ; that moſt expoſed to contempr, is 
neſs of Employ. the Education of Youth ; to which they are commonly allotted. But how 
unjuſt this Reflection is, will appear to all who meaſure things, not by po- 
pular Opinion, but by Reaſon. And to ſay the truth, how much ſoever 
the Lives of Pedants have been ridicul'd upon the Stage, as the Emblem of 
Tyranny ; becauſe the modern Looſeneſs, or Negligence, has not duly re- 
garded the choice of proper School-Maſters and Tutors ; yet the Wiſdom of 
the ancienteſt and beſt Times always complain'd, that States were too buſy 
with Laws, and too remiſs in the point of Education. This excellent Part 
of ancient Diſcipline, has, in ſome meaſure, been revived of late by the Col- 
lege of Jeſuits abroad; in which particular, they deſerve our Imitation ?. 
The Manners 23. (2.) The Manners of learned Men, are perſonal, and of all kinds; as 
ofthe Learned. jn other Profeſſions; for particular Studies have their particular Influence up- 
on mens minds. Bur, to vicw the thing impartially, no Diſgrace can be 
reflected upon Learning from the Manners of learned Men, not inherent in 
them as learned ; unleſs it be a fault, that the Times they read of are com- 
monly better than the Times they live in; and the Duties taught, better 
than the Duties practiſed. Tis true, they ſometimes over-earneſtly endea- 
vour to bring things to perfeEtion ; and to reduce Morality to Precepts, or 
Examples of too great height; tho' they have Cautions enow in their Books 
againſt ſuch a Procedure. 
Their prefer- 24. (3.) Another Fault laid to the charge of learned Men, and ariſing. 
_ m_ ; from the nature of their Studies; is, that they eſteem the Preſervation, Good, 
pag" 4 "on © and Honour of their Country, before their own Fortunes or Safctics.” De- 
moſthenes ſaid well to the Athenians, My Counſels are not ſuch, as tend 
eto aggrandize me, and diminiſh you; but ſometimes not expedient for 
« me to give, tho' always expedient for you to follow.” So Seneca, after 
conſecrating the five Years of Nero's Minority, to the immortal Glory of 
learned Governours, held on his honeſt courſe of good Counſel, after his 
Maſter grew extremely corrupt. Nor can this be otherwiſe ; for Learning 
gives Men a true ſenſe of their Frailty, the Caſualty of Fortune, and the 
Dignity of the Soul and its Office; whence they cannot think any Greatneſs of 
Fortune a worthy End of their Living; and therefore live ſo as to give a clear 
and acceptable Account to God, and their Superiors : whilſt the corrupter 
fort of Politicians, who are not, by Learning, eſtabliſhed in a love of Daty, 
nor ever look abroad into Univerlality, refer all things to themſelves ; and 
| | | thruſt 


be their regard to Univerſality, or a great variety of Particulars; whereas a ſtrong attachment 
and fixedneſs to ſome one Thing, with a diſregard of all others, is the direct way of railing a 
Fortune. | | 

The chief Reaſon why the Jeſuits make ſuch excellent Tutors, is, perhaps, their being 
verſed in civil, as well as collegiate Life: ſo as to join the Gentleman with the Scholar. 
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| thruſt into the Center of the World, as if all Lines ſhould meet in them 
and their Fortunes; without regarding, in Storms, what becomes of the Ship 
of the State, if they can fave themſelves in the Cockboat of their own 


Fortune. 


25. Another Charge brought againſt learned Men, which may rather be Their Failure 


defended than denied, is, „that they ſometimes fail in making court to parti- 
ce ular Perſons.” This want of application ariſes from two Cauſes; the 
one, the largeneſs of their Mind, which can hardly ſubmit to dwell in the 
Examination and Obſervance of any one Perſon : tho? he who cannot con- 
tract the ſight of his Mind, as well as dilate it, wants a great Talent in Life. 
The ſecond Cauſe, is no Inability, but a Rejection upon Choice and Judg- 
ment. For the honeſt and juſt Limits of Obſervation in one Perſon upon 
another, extend no farther than to underſtand him ſufficiently ; ſo as to give 
him no offence, or be able to counſel him, or to ſtand upon reaſonable guard 
and caution with reſpect to one's ſelf : But to pry deep into another Man, to 
learn to work, wind, or govern him, proceeds from a double Heart; which, 
in Friendſhip, is want of Integrity, and towards Princes or Superiors, want 
of Duty. The Eaſtern Cuſtom, which forbids Subjects to gaze upon Princes, 
tho? in the outward Ceremony barbarous, has a good Moral ; for Men ought 
not, by cunning and ſtudied Obſervations, to penetrate and ſearch into the 
Hearts of Kings; which the Scripture declares in/crutable. 


in point of 
particular 
Applications, 


26. Another Fault noted in learned Men, is, ** that they often fail in point Their Failure 
e of Diſcretion and Decency of Behaviour ; and commit Errors in ordinary i Decenq. 


% Actions; whence vulgar Capacities judge of them in greater matters, 
«© by what they find them in ſmall.” But this Conſequence often deceives. 
For we may here juſtly apply the Saying of Themiſtocles ; who being asked 
to touch a Lute, reply*d, *< he could not fiddle ; but he could make a little 
«© Village a great City.” Accordingly many may be well skilled in Govern- 
ment and Policy, who are to ſeek in little Punctilio's. So Plato compared 
his Maſter Socrates to the Shop-Pots of Apothecaries, painted on the out- 
ſide with Apes and Owls, and Antiques; but contain'd ſovereign and pre- 
cious Remedies, | | 

27. But we have nothing to offer in excuſe of thoſe unworthy Practices, 
whereby ſome Profeſſors have debaſed both themſelves and Learning: as the 
trencher Philoſophers, who, in the decline of the Roman State, were but a 
kind of ſolemn Paraſites. Lucian makes merry with this kind of Gentry, 
by deſcribing a Philoſopher riding in a Coach with a great Lady, who would 
needs have him carry her Lap-dog ; which he doing with an aukward Offici- 
ouſneſs, the Page ſaid, he feared the Stoick would turn Cynick.”* But a- 


bove all, the groſs Flattery, wherein many abuſe their Wit, by turning He- 


cuba into Hellena, and Fauſtina into Lucretia, has moſt diminiſhed the Va- 


lue and Eſteem of Learning. Neither is the modern Practice of Dedications. 


commendable : for Books ſhould have no Patrons, but Truth and Reaſon. 
And the ancient Cuſtom was, to dedicate them only to private and equal 
Friends; or if to Kings and Great Perſons, it was to ſuch as the Subject 
ſuited. Theſe, and the like meaſures, therefore, deſerve rather to be cenfured 


than defended. Yet the Submiſſion of learned Men to thoſe in power, cannot 


be condemned. Diogenes, to one who ask*d him, how it 4 — - 
. CS. + 110 
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Their Tempo-- 
rizing, Flat- 
tering, &C. 
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« Philoſophers follow'd the Rich, and not the Rich the Philoſophers?“ 
anſwer d, becauſe the Philoſophers know what they want, but the Rich 
c do not.“ And of the like nature was the Anſwer of Ariſtippus, who ha- 
ving a Petition to Dionyſius, and no ear given him, fell down at his feet; 
whereupon Dionyſius gave him the hearing, and granted the ſuit: but when 
afterwards Ariſtiptus was reproved for offering ſuch an Indignity to Philoſo- 
phy, as to fall at a Tyrant's Feet, he reply*d, „it was not his fault, if 
% Dionyſius's Ears were in his Feet.” Nor was it accounted Weakneſs, but 
Diſcretion in him that would not diſpute his beſt with the Emperor Adrian; 
excuſing himſelf, that it was reaſonable to yield to one that com- 
« manded thirty Legions.” Theſe, and the like Condeſcenſions to points 
of Neceſlity and Convenience, cannot be dilallow'd : for tho* they may have 
ſome ſhew of external Meanneſs ; yet, in a Judgment truly a0 i they are 
Submiſſions to the Occaſion, and not to the Perſon ®, wn, 
Errors in the TV. 28. We proceed to the Errors and Vanities intermixed with the Studies 
Studies Fo the of learned Men; wherein the Deſign is not to countenance ſuch Errors, but, 
Teures. by a Cenſure and Separation thereof, to juſtify what is ſound and good: 
For *tis the manner of Men, eſpecially the evil-minded, to depreciate what 
is excellent and virtuous, by taking advantage over what is corrupt and de- 
Three princi- generate. We reckon three principal Yanities, for which Learning has been 
pal Diſeaſes in traduced. Thoſe Things are vain, which are either falſe or frivolous ; or de- 
Learning. ficient in Truth or Uſe: and thoſe Perſons are vain, who are either credulous 
of Falſities, or curious in things of little uſe. But Curioſity conſiſts either 
in Matter or Words; that is, either in taking pains about vain Things, or too 
much labour about the Delicacy of Language. There are therefore in reaſon, 
as well as experience, three Diſtempers of Learning; viz. vain AﬀeFations, 
vain Diſputes, and vain Imaginations ; or effeminate Learning; contentious 
Learning; and fantaſtical Learning. | 
Tuxuriancy of 29. The firſt Diſeaſe, which conſiſts in a Luxuriancy of Style, has been an- 
Seyle. ciently eſteemed, at different times, but ſtrangely prevail'd about the time 
of Luther; who finding how great a Task he had undertaken againſt the de- 
generate Traditions of the Church, and being unaſſiſted by the Opinions of 
his own Age, was forced to awake Antiquity to make a Party for him. 
Whence the ancient Authors, both in Divinity, and the Humanities, that 
had long ſlept in Libraries, began to be generally read. This brought on 
a neceſſity of greater application to the original Languages, wherein thoſe ö 
Authors wrote; for the better underſtanding, and applying their Works. 
Hence alſo proceeded a delight in their manner of Style, and Phraſe, and an 
admiration of this kind of Writing, which was much increaſed by the En- 
mity now grown up againſt the School-men ; who were generally of the 
contrary Party ; and whoſe Writings were in a very different Style and Form : 
as taking the liberty to coin new and ſtrange Words, to avoid Circumlocu- 
tion, and expreſs their Sentiments acutely ; without regard to Purity of 
Diction, and Juſtneſs of Phraſe. And again, becauſe the great Labour then was 
to win and perſuade the People ; Eloquence and variety of Diſcourſe grew 
I | ; into 
* And hence the Author, in the original of this Piece, and ſeveral others, uſed many Apo- 


_— and Compliments to King Fames the Firſt : but as neither the Occaſion, nor the Perſon 
fubſiſt any longer, it was thought proper to drop ſuch Digreſſions in this Edition. 
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Sect. III. PRELIMINART ES. | 
into requeſt, as moſt ſuitable for the Pulpit, and beſt adapted to the Capa- 

city of the Vulgar ; ſo that theſe four Cauſes concurring, viz. (1.) Admi- 
ration of the Ancients ; (2.) Enmity to the School-men ; (3.) an exact Stud 
of Languages; and (4.) a Deſire of powerful Preaching, introduced an a 
fected ſtudy of Eloquence, and copiouſneſs of Speech; which then began to 
flouriſh, This ſoon grew to exceſs ; inſomuch, that Men ſtudy'd more after 
Words than Matter ; more after the choiceneſs of Phraſe, and the round and 
clean Compoſition, ſweet Cadence of Periods, the uſe of Tropes and Figures ; 
than after Weight of Matter, Dignity of Subject, Soundneſs of Argument, 
Life of Invention, or Depth of Judgment. Then grew into eſteem, the 
flowing and watry Vein of Oforias, the Portugal Biſhop ; then did Sturmius 

beſtow ſuch infinite Pais upon Cicero and Hermogenes ; then did Car and 
Aſcham, in their Lectures and Writings, almoſt deify Cicero and Demoſthe- 
nes; then grew the Learning of the School-men to be utterly deſpiſed, 
as barbarous ; and the whole bent of thoſe Times, was rather upon Fulneſs 
than Weight. | | 

29. Here, therefore, is the firſt Diſtemper of Learning; when Men ſtudy 
Words, and not Malter : and, though we have given an Example of it from 
later Times, yet ſuch Levities have, and will be found, more or leſs, in all 
Ages. And this muſt needs diſcredit Learning, even with vulgar Capacities, 
when they ſee learned Men's Works appear like the firſt Letter of a Patent; 
which, tho? finely flouriſh'd, is ſtill but a Letter. Pygmalion's Frenzy ſeems 
a good Emblem of this Vanity: for Words are but the Images of Matter; 
and unleſs they have Life of Reaſon and Invention, to fall in love with 
them is to fall in love with a Picture. | 
30. Yet the illuſtrating the obſcurities of Philoſophy, with ſenſible and 

plauſible Elocution, is not haſtily to be condemned : For hereof we have 
eminent examples in Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and Plato®*; and the 


thing itſelf is of great uſe: for altho* it be ſome hindrance to the ſevere 


ras e after Truth, and the farther progreſs in Philoſophy, that it ſhould 
too early prove ſatisfactory to the Mind, and quench the deſire of farther 
ſearch ; before a juſt period is made: yet when we have occaſion for Learn- 
ing and Knowledge in civil Life; as for conference, counſel, perſuaſion, diſ- 
courſe, or the like; we find it ready prepared to our hands in the Authors 
who have wrote in this way. But the exceſs herein is ſo juſtly contemp- 
tible, that as Hercules, when he ſaw the ſtatue of Adonis, who was the 
delight of Venus, in the temple, ſaid with indignation, here is no divinity in 
thee; ſo all the followers of Hercules in Learning, that is, the more ſevere 
and laborious enquirers after Truth, will deſpiſe theſe delicacies and affec- 
tations, as trivial and effeminate. | | 555 

31. This luxuriant Style was ſucceeded by another, which, tho? more chaſte, 
has ſtill its vanity; as turning wholly upon pointed expreſſions, and ſhort 
periods, ſo as to appear conciſe and round, rather than diffuſive ; by which 
contrivance the whole looks more ingenious than it is. Seneca uſed this 


a M. Fontenelle is an eminent modern Inſtance in the ſame way: thus particularly his Pla- 
rality of Worlds renders the preſent Syſtem of Aſtronomy agreeably familiar; as his Hiſtory of 
the Royal Academy embelliſhes and explains the abſtruſe parts of Mathematicks, and Phi- 


toſophy. | 
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kind of Style profuſely; but Tacitus and Pliny with greater moderation. It 
has alſo begun to render itſelf acceptable in our time. But to ſay the truth, 
its admirers are only the men of a middle Genius, who think it adds a Dig- 
nity to Learning; whilſt thoſe of ſolid judgment juſtly reject it, as a cer- 
tain Diſeaſe of Learning; ſince it is no more than a jingle, or particular quaint 
affectation of words:. And ſo much for the Arſt Diſeaſe of Learning. | 
V. 32. The ſecond Diſeaſe is worle in its nature than the former : for as 
the Dignity of matter exceeds the Beauty of words, ſo Vanity in Malter is worſe 
than Vanity in Words : whence the Precept of St. Paul is at all times ſeaſona- 
ble: Avoid prophane and vain babblings, and opfoſitions of ſcience falſly ſo called. 
He aſſigns two marks of ſuſpected and falſified ſcience : the one novelty and 
ſtrangeneſs of terms; the other ſtri#7ne/s of poſitions; which neceſſarily indu- 
ces oppoſitions, and thence queſtions and altercations. And indeed, as ma- 
ny ſolid ſubſtances putrefy, and turn into worms; ſo does found Know- 
ledge often putrefy into a number of ſubtle, idle, and vermicular Que- 
ſtions, that have a certain quickneſs of life and ſpirit, but no ſtrength of 
matter, or excellence of quality. This kind of degenerate Learning chiefly 
reign'd among the Schoolmen; who having ſubtle and ſtrong Capacities, abun- 
dance of leiſure, and but ſmall variety of reading, their minds being ſhut 
up in a few Authors, as their bodies were in the cells of their monaſteries, 
and thus kept ignorant both of the Hiſtory of Nature and Times ; they, 
with infinite agitation of wit, ſpun out of a ſmall quantity of matter, 
thoſe laborious webs of Learning, which are extant in their books. For the 
human Mind, if it acts upon matter, and contemplates the nature of Things, 
and the works of God, operates according to the ſtuff, and is limited there- 
by; but if it works upon itfelf, as the ſpider does, then it has no end: 


but produces cobwebs of learning, admirable indeed for the fineneſs of the 


thread ; but of no ſubſtance or profit *. | 


The methodof 33: This unprofitable ſubtilty is of two kinds; and appears either in the 
the Schoolmen. ſubject, when that is fruitleſs ſpeculation or controverſy ; or in the manner 


of treating it, which amongſt them was this: Upon every particular poſi- 
tion they framed objections, and to thoſe objections ſolutions ; which ſolu- 
tions were generally not confutations, but diſtinctions; whereas the ſtrength 
of all Sciences, is like the ſtrength of a faggot bound. For the harmony of 
a Science, when each part ſupports the other, is the true and ſhort confuta- 


tion of all the ſmaller objections ; on the contrary, to take out every axiom, 


as the ſticks of the faggot, one by one, you may quarrel with them, and 
bend them, and break them at pleaſure : whence, as it was ſaid of Seneca, that 
he weakned the weight of things by trivial expreſſion ; we may truly fay of the 
School-men, that hey broke the ſolidity of the Sciences, by the minuteneſs of 
their queſtions. For, were it not better to ſet up one large light in a noble 
room, than to go about with a ſmall one, to illuminate every corner there- 
of ©? Yet ſuch is the method of the School-men ;. that reſts not ſo much 
2-1 | x2 1.74 
Since the eſtabliſhment of the French Academy, a ſtudied plainneſs, and ſimplicity of ſtyle, 
ins to prevail in that Nation. 
For the Literary Hiſtory of the Schoolmen, ſee Morhof's Polyhiſt. Tom. II. Lib. I. Cap. 14. 
Cambiden's Remains, &c. | BE 
© This is what the Author endeavours in his Novum Organum; which ſets up a general Lig/t. 


for the improvement of all kinds of Knowledge. 
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upon the evidence of truth from arguments, authorities and examples, as up- 
on particular confutations and ſolutions of every ſcruple, and objection ; 
which breeds one queſtion, as faſt as it ſolves another ; juſt as in the above 
example, when the light is carried into one corner, it darkens the reſt, 
Whence the fable of Scylla ſeems a _— image of this kind of Philoſo- 
phy ; who was transformed into a beautiful virgin upwards 3 whilſt barking 
monſters ſurrounded her below. For ſo the generalities of the School-men are 
for a while fair and proportionable ; but to deſcend into their diſtinctions 
and deciſions, they end in monſtrous altercations, and barking queſtions. 
Whence this kind of knowledge mult neceſſarily fall under popular con- 
tempt : for the people are ever apt to contemn truth, upon account of the 
controverſies raiſed about it ; and to think thoſe all in the wrong way, who 
never meet. And when they ſee ſuch Quarrels about ſubtilities and matters 
of no uſe, they uſually give into the judgment of Diony/ius, That *tis 
old men's idle talk.” But if thoſe Schoolmen, to their great thirſt of truth, 
and unwearied exerciſe of wit, had joined variety of reading, and contem- 
plation ; they would have proved excellent lights, to the great advancement 
of all kinds of Arts and Sciences. And thus much for the ſecond Diſeaſe 


of Learning. 

VI. 34. The third Diſeaſe, which regards Deceit or Falſbood, is the fouleſt; The third Di- 
as deſtroying the eſſential form of Knowledge; which is nothing but a re- 7 J 3 
preſentation of Truth: for the Truth of Exiſtence, and the Truth of Know- * 1 
ledge are the ſame thing; or differ no more than the direct and reflected fare and * 
ray. This vice therefore branches into two; wiz. delight in deceiving, and Credwlity. 
aptneſs to be deceiv'd; impoſture and credulity z which tho' apparently dif- 
ferent, the one ſeeming to proceed from cunning, and the other from ſim- 
plicity ; yet they generally concur, For as an inquiſitive man is a pratler ; 
ſo a credulous man is a deceiver; for he who eaſily believes rumours, will 
as eaſily increaſe them. 

35. This eaſineſs of belief, and admitting things upon weak authority, is of Zaſmeſs of Be- 
two kinds, according to the ſubject: being either a belief of Hiſtory, and lief of two 
matter of Fact, or elſe matter of Art and Opinion. We ſee the inconve- ON 4 
nience of the former in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which has too eaſily received and ;, Hiſtory. 
regiſtred relations of miracles wrought by martyrs, hermits, monks, Sc. 
and their relicks, ſhrines, chapels, images, &c. Soin Natural Hiſtory, there 
has not been much judgment employed, as appears from the writings of 
Pliny, Cardan, Albertus, and many of the Arabians; which are full of fa- 
bulous matters; many of them not only untried, but notoriouſly falſe : to 
the great diſcredit of Natural Philoſophy, with grave and ſober minds. But 
the prudence and integrity of Ariſtotle is here worthy our obſervation ; who 
having compiled an exact Hiſtory of Animals, daſh'd it very ſparingly with 
fable or fiction; throwing all ſtrange Reports, which he thought worth re- 
cording, into a book by themſelves ; thus wiſely intimating, that matter 
of Truth, which is the baſis of ſolid Experience, Philoſophy, and the Scien- 


ces, ſhould not be mix*d with matter of doubtful credit: and yet that cu- 
E 2 riofities 


a The fame method was ſince obſerved by Mr. Boyle, who collected together ſuch Relations 
of Facts as ſeem'd leſs credible, under the Title of Strange Reports. 
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rioſities or prodigies, tho? ſeemingly incredible, are not to be ſuppreſs'd, 
or denied the regiſtring. | | 

36. Credulity in Arts and Opinions, is likewiſe of two kinds; viz. when 
men give too much belief to Arts themſelves ; or to certain Authors in any 
Art. The Sciences that ſway the Imagination more than the Reaſon, are 
principally three, viz. Aſtrology, Natural Magick, and Alchemy ; the ends or 
pretenſions whereof, are however noble. For Aſtrology pretends to diſcover 
the influence of the ſuperior upon the inferiorBodies : Natural Magick pretends 
to reduce Natural Philoſophy from ſpeculation to works: and Chemiſtry pre- 
tends to ſeparate the diſſimilar parts, incorporated in natural mixtures; and 
to cleanſe ſuch bodies as are impure, throw out the heterogeneous parts, and 
perfect ſuch as are immature. But the means ſuppoſed to produce theſe Ef- 
tes are, both in theory and practice, full of error and vanity : and be- 
ſides are ſeldom delivered with candour; but generally concealed by artifice 
and enigmatical Expreſſions ; referring to Traditions, and uſing other 
Devices to cloak Impoſture. Yet Alchemy may be compared to the man 
who told his ſons, he had left them Gold buried ſomewhere in his vineyard ; 
where they by digging found no Gold, but by turning up the mould 
about the roots of their vines, procured a plentiful vintage. So the ſearch 
and endeayours to make Gold, have brought many uſeful inventions and in- 
ſtructive experiments to light *. 
37. Credulity in reſpect of certain Authors, and making them DifFators in- 
ſtead of Conſuls, is a principal cauſe that the Sciences are no farther ad- 
vanced, For hence, tho* in mechanical Arts, the firſt inventor falls ſhore, 
time adds perfection; whilſt in the Sciences, the firſt Author goes fartheſt, 
and time only abates or corrupts. Thus Artillery, Sailing, Printing, &c. 
were groſsly managed at the firſt ; but received improvement by time: 
on the contrary, the Philoſophy and the Sciences of Ariſtotle, Plato, Democritus, 
Hippocrates, Euclid, Archimedes, &c. flouriſh'd moſt in the original Authors, 
and degenerated with Time. The reaſon is, that in the mechanick Arts, the 
Capacities and Induſtry of many are collected together; whilſt in the Sciences, 
the Capacities and Induſtry of many have been ſpent upon the Invention of 
ſome one man; who has commonly been. thereby rather depraved than il- 
huſtrated. For as water aſcends no higher than the level of the firſt ſpring, 
fo knowledge derived from Ariſtotle, will at moſt riſe no higher again than the 
knowledge of Ariſtotle. And therefore tho* a ſebolar muſt bave faith in bis maſter; 

a man well inſtructed muſt judge for himſelf : for Learners owe to their 

ers only a temporary belief, and a ſuſpenſion of their own. judgment, till 
they are fully inſtructed; and not an abſolute reſignation, or perpetual cap- 
| | OS vity. 


o 

* As among the Zyyptians, the Chineſe, and the Lrabians, if their Hiflories are to. be cre- 
dited. In later times, they make Copper out of Tron, to profit, at Newſohl in Germany. 
See Agricola de reMetallics, Morbef, Fr. Hoffman, &c. And thus whilſt Brand of Hambrough, 

wag working upon Urine, in order to find the Philoſopher's Stone, he ſtumbled upon that 
| called Kwnckel's burning Phoſphorus, in the year 1669. See Mem. de Academ. Royal des Sciences, 
An. 1692. And M. Homberg operating upon human Excrement, for an Oil to convert Quick- 
ver into Silver, accidentally produced that we now call the Black — a powder which 
readily takes fire, and burns like a coal in the open air. See Mem. de © Acad. An. 1711, To 
give all the Inſtances of this kind, were almoſt endleſs, 8 
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tivity. Let great Authors therefore have their due; but ſo as not to de- 
fraud Time, which is the Author of Authors, and the Parent of Truth. 

VII. 38. Beſides the three Diſeaſes of Learning above treated; there are Peccant Hu- 
ſome other peccant Humours, which falling under popular obſervation, and . of _ 
reprehenſion, require to be particularly mentioned. The firſt is the affecting — 
of two extremes; Antiquity, and Novelty : wherein the children of Time ſeem of Antiquity 
to imitate their Father; for as he devours his children, ſo they endeavour and Novelty. 
to devour each other : whilſt Antiquity envies new Improvements; and No- 


velty is not content to add, without defacing. The advice of the Prophet 


is juſt in this caſe : Stand upon the old ways, and ſee which is the good way, and 
walk tberein. For Antiquity deſerves that men ſhould ſtand a while upon it, 


to view around which is the beſt way; but when the diſcovery is well made, 


they ſhould ſtand no longer, but proceed with chearfulneſs. And to ſpeak 
the truth, Antiquity, as we call it, is the young ſtate of the world ; for 
thoſe times are ancient when the world is ancient; and not thoſe we 
vulgarly account ancient by computing backwards ; ſo that the preſent time 
is the real Antiquity ®. | | 

39. Another Error, proceeding from the former, is, a diſtruſt that any Diſtruſt of far 
thing ſhould be diſcovered in later times, that was not hit upon before; as if Lu- ther Diſcove- 
cians objection againſt the Gods, lay alſo againſt Time. He pleaſantly asks | 
why the Gods begot ſo many children in the firſt ages, but none in his 
days; and whether they were grown too old for generation, or were re- 
ſtrained by the Papian Law, which prohibited old men from marrying? For 
thus we ſeem apprehenſive that Time is worn out; and become unfit for 
generation. And here we have a remarkable inſtance of the levity and 
inconſtancy of man's humour; which before a thing is effected, thinks it 
impoſſible; and as ſoon as it is done, wonders it was not done before. 


So the Expedition of Alexander into Aſia, was at firſt imagin'd a vaſt and 


impracticable enterprize ; yet Livy afterwards makes ſo light of it, as to ſay 
it was but bravely venturing to deſpiſe vain Opinions d. And the caſe was the 
ſame in Columbus's Diſcovery of the Weſt Indies. But this happens much 
more frequently in intellectual matters; as we ſee in moſt of the Propoſi- 
tions of Euclid; which till demonſtrated, ſeem ſtrange; but when demon- 
ſtrated, the mind receives them by a kind of affinity; as if we had known 
them before. 4 
40. Another Error of the ſame nature, is an Imagination that of all ancient That the bet 
Opinions or Setts, the beſt has ever prevailed, and ſuppreſſed the reſt; ſo that — 
if a man begins a new ſearch, he muſt happen upon ſomewhat formerly re- ,,,,teme. 
jected ; and by rejection, brought into oblivion : as if the multitude, or the 
wiſer ſort, to pleaſe the multitude, would not often give way to what is 
light and popular, rather than maintain what is ſubſtantial and deep . | 
41. Another different Error is the over-early and perempiory reduction of gudden Ro- 
knowledge into Arts and Methods; from which time the Sciences are ſeldom ducin of 
to methods. 
® This is more particularly explained and illuſtrated i Novum 
d Nihil aliud 15 . eſt, ani ies cert - | e | 
* The Author's own conduct in this particular may deſerye obſervation; as turning — 
the artificial uſe of rational means to overthrow Prejudice, and eſtabliſh Truth, See above 
Sect. I. 11. and hereafter in the preſent Piece, and the Nævum Organum, paſſim.. 
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improved: For as young men rarely grow in ſtature, after their ſhape and 
limbs are fully formed; ſo Knowledge, whilſt it lies in Aphoriſms and Obſer- 
vations, remains in a growing ſtate ; but when once faſhion'd into Methods, 
tho? it may be farther poliſhed, illuſtrated, and fitted for uſe, it no longer 
encreaſes in bulk and ſubſtance. 

The quitting 42. Another Error is, that after the diſtribution of particular Arts and Scien- 

75 Univerſ®- cg, men generally abandon the Study of Nature, or univerſal Philgſophy; which 

” ſtops all farther progreſs. For as no perfect view of a Country can be ta- 
ken upon a flat; ſo it is impoſſible to diſcover the remote and deep parts 
of any Science, by ſtanding upon the level of the ſame Science ; or without 
aſcending to a higher b. 

Too great Re- 43. Another Error proceeds from too great a reverence, and a kind of 

Pts we M0 adoration paid to the human underſtanding © ; whence men have withdrawn 

os, themſelves from the contemplation of nature, and experience, and ſported 

with their own reaſon and the fictions of Fancy. Theſe Intellectualiſts, tho 
commonly taken for the moſt ſublime and divine Philoſophers a; are cenſured 
by Heraclitus, when he ſays, ** men ſeek for truth in their own little worlds, 
* and not in the great world without them :** and as they diſdain to ſpell, they 
can never come to read in the volume of God's works; but on the contrary, 
by continual thought and agitation of wit, they compel their own Genius, to 
divine, and deliver oracles, whereby they are deſervedly deluded '. 

Introducing 44. Another Error is, that men often infect their Speculations and Doctrines, 

particular with ſome particular Opinions they happen to be fond of, or the particular Sciences 

3 vw” whereto they bave moſt applied; and thence give all other things a tincture that 

mr! is utterly foreign to them. Thus Plato mixed Philoſophy with Theology; 

Ariſtotle with Logick, Proclus with Mathematicks f; as theſe Arts were a 
kind of elder and favourite children with them. So the Alchemiſts have made 
a Philoſophy from a few Experiments of the Furnace ; and Gilbert another 
out of the Loadſtone. But of ſuch Authors Ariſtotle ſays well: Thoſe who take 
in but a few Conſiderations, may eaſily pronounce 8. 

Impatience of 45, Another Error 1s an impatience of doubting, and a blind hurry of aſſerting 

Doabting and qy;rhout a mature ſuſpenſion of judgment. For the two ways of contemplation 

Suſpenſion. are like the two ways of action, ſo frequently mention'd by the ancients 


the one plain and eaſy at firſt, but in the end impaſſable; the other rough 


Hence Mr. Boyle, and others, recommend and practiſe Eſay-writing in Philoſophy, prefer- 

ably to the Syſtematical Method. | 
Thus the Mathematical Philoſophy of our times is not to be meaſured by mere Mathema- 

ticians ; but by ſuch as are acquainted with Nature and Univerſality, as well as Mathematicks ; 
ſo as clearly to diſcern how Er this kind of Philoſophy reaches, and where it errs, or falls 
ſhort. It may be proper to conſult, upon this occafion, a late Performance, entitled, Mathema- 
tique Univerſelle. f 

© See above, Sect. I. 20. & Se. II. 11. | 7 

a As Plato, for inſtance, among the Ancients ; and des Cartes among the Moderns. | 

© Thus ſome of the Laws of motion, laid down by des Cartes, from Theory, are found falſe 
in Experience. | | 

f How far univerſal Philoſophy is at preſent difadvantageouſly wreſted into the Channel of 
Mathematicks, will perhaps be better perceived by Paſterity than ourſelves. See the Author 
on Mathematicks hereafter, Sect. VII. and Morhof s Polyhiſt. Tom. II. pag. 149. 
Hence the principal modern writers of Literary Hiſtory juſtly recommend Polymathy, or a 
3 knowledge of Arts and Scienees, as neceſſary to thuſe who would thoroughly under- 

and improve any one in particular. See Morhof, Struvius, Stollius, &c. I 


* 
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and fatiguing in the entrance, but ſoon after fair and even: ſo in contem- 
plation, if we begin with certainties, we ſhall end in doubts; but if we begin 
with doubts, and are patient in them, we ſhall end in certainties*. 
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46. Another Error lies in the manner of delivering Knowledge, which is ge- The magiſte- 


belief without examination. And in compendious Treatiſes for practice, this 
form ſhould not be diſallowed : but in the true delivering of Knowledge both 
extremes are to be avoided ; viz. that of Velleius the Epicurean, ** who feared 
« nothing ſo much as the non-appearance of doubling ;” and that of Socrates, 
and the Academicks, who ironically doubted of all things: but the true way is 
to propoſe things candidly, with more or leſs aſſeveration, as they ſtand in 
a man's own judgment. 


ſteri / not ingenuous and open; but ſuited in ri 
nerally magiſterial and peremptory, 2 pen; but ſi to gain —— 


al delivering 


47. There are other Errors in the ſcope that men propoſe to themſelves : Aſpiring bus 
for whereas the more diligent Profeſſors of any Science ought chiefly to endeavour te inferior 


the making ſome additions or improvements therein ; they aſpire only to certain ſe- 
cond prizes; as to be a profound commentator z a ſharp diſputant; a me- 
thodical compiler, or abridger, Sc. whence the Returns or Revenues of Know- 
ledge are ſometimes increaſed, but not the Inheritance and Stock. 


Qualifica- 


tions. 


48. But the greateſt Error of all, is, miſtaking the ultimate End of Know- Miſtaking the 


ledge ; for ſome Men covet Knowledge, out of a natural Curioſity, and in- 
quiſitive Temper ; ſome to entertain the Mind with Variety and Delight; 
ſome for Ornament and Reputation; ſome for Victory and Contention 
many for Lucre and a Livelihood; and but few for employing the Divine 
Gift of Reaſon, to the uſe and benefit of Mankind, Thus ſome appear to 
ſeek, in Knowledge, a Couch for a ſearching Spirit; others, a Walk for a 
wandring Mind ; others, a Tower of State ; others, a Fort, or commanding 
Ground; and others, a Shop for profit, or ſale ; inſtead of a Store-houſe for the 
Glory of the Creator, and the endowment of human Life. But that which 
muſt dignify and exalt Knowledge, is the more intimate and ſtrict conjunction 
of Contemplation and Action e; a Conjunction like that of Saturn, the Planet 
of Reſt and Contemplation ; and Jupiter, the Planet of civil Society and 
Action. But here, by Uſe and Action, we do not mean the applying of 
Knowledge to lucre; for that diverts the advancement of Knowledge; as 
the golden Ball thrown before Atalanta; which while ſhe ſtoops to take up, 
the race is hindred. Nor do we mean, as was ſaid of Socrates, to call Philo- 
ſophy down from Heaven, to converſe upon Earth; that is, to leave Natural 
Philoſophy behind, and apply Knowledge only to Morality and Policy : 
But as both Heaven and Earth contribute to the uſt and benefit of Man; ſo 
the End ought to be, from both Philoſophies, to ſeparate and reject vain and 
empty Speculations; and preſerve and increaſe all that is ſolid and fruitful. 
And thus we have opened the chief of thoſe peccant Humours, which not only 


retard 


® Doubting, in 8 appears to be the occaſional Spring of Examination and Trial; or 
er 


a principal motive to farther ſearch and experiments, in order to ſatisfy the Scruples that ariſe 


in the Mind. To this purpoſe, ſee Glanvil's Scepſis Scienti inted at London, 1665.; and 

hereafter under Phyſicks, Sect. IV. 25, _ me 5 
d That is, the preſent Syſtem of Knowledge is thus ſometimes ſpread among the Body of a 
b Writers are but: 


People; but no addition made to its total Sum. And thus the greateſt part o 
Spreaders; and the original Inventors and Improvers, a lender Number. 
See above, Sc. I. 1. | er as Fu; Lens 


End of Know» 
ledge. 
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retard the Progreſs of Learning; but alſo occaſion it to be traduced . We 
have been free of our Cenſures, as not propoling a Panegyric upon Learning, 
or an Hymn to the Muſes; but, without varniſh or amplification, to weigh 
the Dignity of Knowledge, and take its true Eſtimate by Arguments and 
Teſtimonies, human and divine. - | | 
The Dignity of VIII. 49. Next, therefore, let us ſeek the Dignity of Knowledge in its ori- 
Learning ginal; that is, in the Attributes and Acts of God; ſo far as they are re- 


ſhewn from vealed to Man, and may be obſerved with ſobriety. But here we are not : 


— ”_ ſeek it by the name of Learning : for all Learning is Knowledge ac- 
quired ; but all Knowledge in God is original: we muſt therefore look for 
it under the name of Wiſdom, or Sapience, as the Scriptures call it. 

A difference 50. In the work of Creation, we ſee a double Emanation of Virtue from 


berwixtKnow- God ; the one relating more properly to Power, the other to Wiſdom; the 
ledge and Pow- one expreſs'd in making the Matter, and the other in diſpoſing the Form. 
og wg es This being ſuppoſed, we may obſerve, that, for any thing mentioned in 
the Hiſtory of the Creation, the confuſed maſs of the Heavens and Earth 
was made in a moment ; whereas the Order and Diſpoſition of it was the 
work of ſix days: ſuch a mark of difference ſeems put betwixt the Works of 
Power, and the Yorks of Wiſdom : whence it is not written that God ſaid, 
Let there be Heaven and Earth, as it is of the ſubſequent Works ; but ac- 
tually, that God made Heaven and Earth : the one carrying the ſtyle of a 
Manufacture, the other that of a Law, Decree, or Council. | 
Eu the celeſtial 51. To proceed from God to Spirits: We find, as far as credit may be 
Hierarchy. given to the celeſtial Hierarchy, of the ſuppoſed Diony/ius, the Areopagite, 
the firſt place is given to the Angels of Love, termed Seraphim ; the ſecond, 
to the Angels of Light, called Cherubim; and the third, and following places, 
to Thrones, Principalities, and the reſt ; which are all Angels of Power and 
Miniſtry : ſo that the Angels of Knowledge and Illumination, are placed be- 

fore the Angels of Office and Domination. | 
The Scripture $52. To deſcend from Spirits, and intellectual, to ſenſible and material 
Diſpenſation. Forms: We read the firſt created Form was Light; which, in nature and 
corporeal things, hath a relation and correſpondence to Knowledge in Spirits, 
and things incorporeal : ſo, in the diſtribution of Days, we find the Day 


wherein God reſted, and compleated his Works, was bleſſed above all the 


Days wherein he wrought them. 


In Paradiſe. 53. After the Creation was finiſhed, it is ſaid, that Man was placed in the 


Garden to work therein; which Work could only be Work of Contemplation ; 
that is, the end of his Work was but for Exerciſe and Delight, and not for 


Neceſſity: for there being then no Reluctance of the Creature, nor Sweat of the 
Brow, Man's Employment was e matter of Pleaſure, not La- 


bour. Again, the firſt Acts which Man performed in Paradiſe, conſiſted of 


the two ſummary parts of Knowledge ; a view of the Creatures, and the 
impoſition of Names. | 54. 


a To this Catalogue of Errors incident to learned Men, may be added, the Frauds and Im- 


poſtures of which they are ſometimes guilty, to the ſcandal of Learning. Thus Plagiariſm, 
Pyracy, Falſification, Interpolation, Caſtration, the publiſhing of ſpurious Books, the ſtealing of 
Manuſeripts out of Libraries, c. have been frequent, eſpecially among the Eccleſiaſtical Writers ; 
and the Frarres Falſarii, For inſtances of this kind, ſee Struvius de Doctis Impoſtoribus, Mor- 
Hof in Polyhiſt. de Pſeudonymis, Anonymis, ec. Le Clerc's Ars Critica, Caves Hiſtoria Literaria 
Scriprorum Eccleſiaſticorum, Father Simon, Mabillon, &c. as 
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54. In the firſt event after the Fall, we find an Image of the two States, In Cain and 
the contemplative and the active, figured out in the perſons of Abel and Cain y Abel. 
by the two ſimpleſt and moſt primitive Trades, that of the Shepherd, and 
that of the Husbandman ; where again, the favour of God went to the 
Shepherd, and not to the Tiller of the Ground, _ | 
55.. So in the Age before the Flood, the ſacred Records mention the name The Age be- 
of the Inventors of Muſick, and Workers in Metal. In the Age after the fore the Flood. 
Flood, the firſt/ great Judgment of God upon the Ambition of Man, was 
Tongues ; whereby the open trade, and intercourſe of Learn- 
ledge, was chiefly obſtructed. 


ing and Kn 

56. It 15 ſai 
« Fgy/tiqns ;” which Nation was one of the moſt ancient Schools of the lomon, G. 
World: for Plato brings in the Zgypiian Prieſt ſaying to Solon; ** You Gre- 

„ clans are ever Children, having uo knowledge of Autiquity, nor antiquity of 
« Knowledge.” In the ceremonial Law of Moſes, we find, that belides the 
prefiguration of Chriſt, the mark of the People of God to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Gentiles, the exerciſe of Obedience, and other divine Inſtitutions, 
the moſt learned of the Rabbies have obſerved a natural, and ſome of them 
a moral Senſe, in many of the Rites and Ceremonies. Thus in the Law of 
the Leproſy, where it is ſaid; „ the Whiteneſs have overſpread the Fleſh, 
« the Patient may paſs abroad for clean; but if there be any whole Fleſh re- 
« maining, be is to be ſhiit up for unclean:ꝰ one of them notes a Principle of , 
Nature; viz. that Putrefaction is more contagious before Maturity, than after. 
Another hereupon obſerves a Poſition of moral Philoſophy; or that Men aban- 
don'd to Vice, do not corrupt the Manners of others, ſo much as 
thoſe who are but half wicked. And in many other places of the Zewi/h 
Law, beſides the Theological Senſe, there are couched many Philoſophical 
Matters. The Book of Job is likewiſe pregnant with the deep parts of Na- 
caral Philoſophy : and in the perſon of King Solomon, we ſee Knowledge pre- 
ferred to all temporal Felicity. | 

57. Nor did the Di/þen/ation of God vary in the times after our Saviour, The Goſpel- 
who himſelf firſt ſhewed his power to ſubdue Ignorance, by conferring with Piſpenſation. 
the Prci-ſts and Doctors of the Law; before he ſhewed his power to ſubdue 
Nature by Miracles. And the coming of the Holy Spirit was chiefly ex- 
preſſed in the Gift of Tongues, which are but the conveyance of Knowledge. 

58. So in the election of thoſe Inſtruments it ane God to uſe for plant In the A- 
ing the Faith, tho' at firſt he employ'd Perſons altogether unlearned, Poſtles. 
otherwiſe than by Inſpiration, the more evidently to declare his immediate 
working, and to humble all human Wiſdom, or Knowledge; yet, in the 
next ſucceſſion, he ſent out his divine Truth into the world, attended with 
other parts of Learning, as with Servants or Handmaids: Thus St. Paul, 
who was the only learned amongſt the Apoſtles, had his Pen moſt employed 
in the writings of the New Teſtament. | | 


59. Again, we find that many of the ancient Biſhops, and Fathers of the The Fathers of 


Church, were well verſed in all the Learning of the Heathens ; inſomuch, the Church. 


that the Edict of the Emperor Julian, prohibiting Chriſtians the Schools, 

and Exerciſes, was accounted a more pernicious Engine againſt the, Faith, 

than all the ſanguinary Perſecutions of his Predeceſſors. Neither could 
TO 1, | 2 | Gregory 


ſaid of Moſes, ©* That he was ſeen in all the Learning of the In Moſes, So- 
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Gregory the Firſt, Biſnop of Rome, ever obtain the opinion of Devotion, 
©®7n among the Pious; for deſigning, tho? otherwiſe an excellent Perſon, to 
extinguiſh the memory of Heathen Antiquity. But it was the Chriſtian 
Church, which, amidſt the Inundations of the Scythians from the-Northweſt, 
and the Saracens from the Eaft, preſerved in her boſom the Relicks even of 
Heathen Learning ; which had otherwiſe been utterly extinguiſhed. And of 
late years the 7e/uits, partly of themſelves, and partly provoked by ex- | 
ample, have greatly 2 whe and ſtrengthened the State of Learning, and 
| contributed to eſtabliſh the Roman See. 

| f Two capital 60. There are, therefore, two principal Services, beſides Ornament and 
2 T. IIluſtration, which Philoſophy and human Learning perform to Faith and Re- 

2 '* ligion: the one effectually exciting to the exaltation to God's Glory; and 
the other affording a ſingular Preſervative againſt Unbelief and Error *, 

Our Saviour ſays, Je err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God; 

thus laying before us two Books to ſtudy, if we will be ſecured from Error; 

viz. the Scriptures, which reveal the Will of God; and the Creation, which 

expreſſes his Power: the latter whereof is a key to the former; and not only 

opens our Underftanding, to conceive the true ſenſe of the Scripture, by the 

general Notions of Reaſon, and the Rules of Speech; but chiefly opens our 

Faith, in drawing us to a due conſideration of the Omnipotence of God, 

which is ſtamped upon his Works. And thus much for divine Teſtimony, con- 
cerning the Dignity and Merits of Learning *. | 

The Dignity IX. 61. Next, for human Proofs. Deification was the higheſt Honour 
; Soma among the Heathens; that is, to obtain Veneration as a God, was the ſu- 
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i. preme Reſpect which Man could pay to Man; eſpecially when given not 
_—_— wu by a formal Act of State, as it uſually was to the Roman Emperors, but 


from a voluntary, internal Aſſent, and Acknowledgment. This Honour be- 
ing ſo high, there was alſo conſtitued a middle kind : for human Honours 
were inferior to Honours heroical and divine. Antiquity obſerved this diffe- 
rence in their diſtribution; that whereas Founders of States, Law-Givers, 
Extirpers of Tyrants, Fathers of the People, and other eminent perſons. 
in civil merit, were honoured but with the titles of Heroes, or Demi-Gods ; 
fuch as Hercules, Theſeus, Minos, Romulus, &c. Inventors, and Authors of 
new Arts, or Diſcoveries, for the ſervice of human Life, were ever advanced 
amongſt the Gods ; as in the caſe of Ceres, Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, &c. 
And this appears to have been done with great juſtice and judgment; for the 
Merits of the former being generally confined within the circle of one Age, 
or Nation ; are bur like fruitful Showers, which ſerve only for a ſeaſon, and 
a ſmall extent: whilſt the others are like the Benefits of the Sun, perma- 
nent and univerſal. Again, the former are mixed with Strife and Conten- 
tion; whilſt the latter have the true Character of the divine Preſence, as 


coming in a gentle Gale, without noiſe or tumult. 


62. 


| ® See, upon theſe Heads, Mr. Boyle's High Veneration that Man's Intellect owes to God; and his 

_ Chriſtian Virtuoſo. | 

> How far the Defence of the Chriſtian Religion is owing to Learning, may appear from 

Spencers Edition of Origen againſt Celſus; Grotius de Veritate Religionis Ghriſtiana; Huet's 
Demonſiratio Evangelica, &c. 2 
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This Merit was livelily deſcribed by the Ancients, in the Fiction of Orpheus's 
Theatre; where all the Beaſts and Birds aſſembled ; and forgetting their ſeveral 


Appetites, ſtood ſociably together, liſtening to the Harp; whoſe Sound no 


ſooner ceaſed, or was drown'd by a louder, but they all returned to their 
reſpective Natures. For thus Men are full of ſavage and unreclaimed Deſires ; 
which, as long as we hearken to Precepts, Laws, and Religion, ſweetly 
touch'd with Eloquence and Perſuaſion, ſo long is Society and Peace 
maintained: but if theſe Inſtruments become ſilent, or Sedition and Tumult 
drown their Muſick, all things fall back to Confuſion and Anarchy *. 

63. This appears more manifeſtly, when Princes, or Governours, are 
learned. For tho' he might be thought partial to his profeſſion, who ſaid, 
States would then be happy; when either Kings were Philoſophers, or Pbilo- 
« ſophers Rings; yet ſo much is verified by experience, that the beſt Times 
have happen'd under wiſe and learned Princes. For tho' Kings may have 
their Errors and Vices, like other Men; yet if they are illuminated by Learn- 
ing, they conſtantly retain ſuch Notions of Religion, Policy, and Morality, 
as may preſerve them from deſtructive and irremediable Errors, or Exceſſes: 
for theſe Notions will whiſper to them, even whilſt Counſellors and Servants 
ſtand mute. Such Senators likewiſe as are learned, proceed upon more ſafe 
and ſubſtantial Principles, than mere Men of experience: the former view 
Dangers afar off; whilſt the latter diſcover them not till they are at hand, 
and then truſt to their Wit to avoid them. This felicity of Times under 
learned Princes, appears eminent in the age between the death of Domi- 
tian, and the reign of Commodus ; comprehending a ſucceſſion of fix Prin- 
ces; all of them learned, or ſingular Favourers and Promoters of Learn- 
ing. And this Age, for temporal reſpects, was the happieſt and moſt flouriſh- 
ing, that ever the Roman State enjoyed. | 


64. Nor has Learning an influence only over civil Society, and the Arts Efe: of 
of Peace; but likewiſe exerts its power over military Virtue : as eminently £*4rning wpen 
appears in the examples of Aexander and Ceſar. Alexander was bred un- Pry Vir- 


der Arijictle, who dedicated ſeveral Books of Philoſophy to him. He was 
attended by Calliſtbenes, and other learned Perſons, in his Camp, and Con- 
queſts. In what eſteem he held Learning, may appear by three particulars ; 
viz. (I.) The Envy he uſed to expreſs towards Achilles, in having ſo good a 
Recorder of his Acts as Homer: (2.) The aſſignment of that rich Cabinet 
of Darius, to contain Homer's Works: (3.) His Letter to Ariſtotle, upon 
publiſhing his Phy/icks ; expoſtulating with him for drvulging the Secrets 
of Philoſophy 3 and telling him he eſteemed it nobler to excel other Men in 
Learning and Knowledge, than in Power and Empire. 
65. The Learning of Julius Cæſar need not be argued from his Educa- 
tion, his Company, or his Speeches ; as fully declaring itſelf in his Wri- 
tings, whereof ſome are extant, and others unfortunately loſt, We have 


F 2 left 


This ſhews the neceſſity of cultivating Eloquence, or keeping up the Power of Speech, in 
order to ſubdue the Paſſions, inculcate Morality and Religion, and influence civil Society: and 
— 2 lame Art may, in ſome degree, be uſed in Natural Philoſophy, was ſhewn above, 

III. 31. | | 
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62. The Merit of Learning, in remedying the Inconveniences ariſing from The Efes, of 


Man to Man, is not much inferior to that of relieving human Neceſſities. , in 
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left us that excellent Hiſtory of bis own Wars, which he barely entitled a 
Commentary, or Memoir; wherein all the ſucceeding times have admired the 

ſolid Weight of Matter, and the lively Images of Actions and Perſons, ex- 


preſſed in the greateſt propriety and perſpicuity of Language. That this 
was not the effect of a natural Gift, but of Learning *, may appear by that 


Work of his entitled de Analogia; which was a certain grammatical Philo- 


ſopby, wherein he endeavoured to reduce the common uſe of Speech to Con- 
gruity and Correctneſs ; and to ſuit Words to Things, not by Cuſtom, but 
= Reaſon b. 
Efelts of 66. To proceed from imperial and military, to moral and private Vir- 
Learning on tue; it is certain, that Learning ſoftens the barbarity and fierceneſs of 
private Vir- men's Minds: but then it muſt not be ſuperficial ; for this rather works a 
w_ contrary effect. Solid Learning prevents all Levity, Temerity, and Inſo- 
lence; by ſuggeſting Doubts and Difficulties, and inuring the Mind to bal- 
Jance the Reaſons on both ſides, and reje& the firſt offers of Things, or 
to accept of nothing but what is firſt examined and tried. Ir prevents 
vain Admiration, which is the root of all Weakneſs : things being admired, 
either becauſe they are n:w, or becauſe they are great. As for Novelty, no 
Man can wade deep in Learning, without diſcovering that he knows nothing 
thoroughly : nor can we wonder at a Puppet-ſhew, if we look behind the Cur- 
tain. With regard to Greatneſs ; as Alexander, after having been uſed to 
great Armies, and the Conqueſts of large Provinces in Aſia; when he re- 
ceived accounts of Battles from Greece, which were commonly for a paſs, 
a fort, or ſome walled town, imagined he was but reading Homer's Battle 
of the Frogs and the Mice: ſo if a Man conſiders the univerſal Frame; the 
Earth and its Inhabitants will ſeem to him but as an Ant-hill ; where ſome 
carry Grain, ſome their Young, ſome go empty, and all march but upon 
a little heap of Duſt. | 


Learning con- 67. Learning allo conquers, or mitigates, the Fear of Death, and adverſe 


ers the Fear Fortune; which is one of the greateſt Impediments to Virtue and Morality : 
of Death. For if a man's Mind be deeply ſeaſon'd with the conſideration of the Mor- 
tality and Corruptibility of things, he will be as little affected as Epictetus; 
who, one day, ſeeing a Woman weeping for her Pitcher that was broken; 
and the next day, a Woman weeping for her Son that was dead; ſaid calm- 
ly, Yeſterday I ſaw a britile Thing broken, and to-day a Mortal die. And 
hence Virgil excellently joined the Knowledge of Cauſes, and the conquering 
of Fears, together, as Concomitants ©. | | 
Remedies the 68. It were tedious to enumerate the particular Remedies which Learn- 
Diſcaſes of jng affords for all the Diſeaſes of the Mind ; ſometimes by purging the mor- 
the Mind. bific Humours ; ſometimes by opening Obſtructions, helping Digeſtion, in- 


® The diffuſive Learning of this extraordinary Perſonage, may farther appear from Fabricius's 
Account of his Works. See Fo. Albert. Fabricii Bibliotheca Latina, Vol. I. cap. x. | 
d This Work of Julius, Cefar, vritten in wo Books, 15 loft bat Fa. Operarius endeavours 
to ſupply it in his Analogie Lingus Latina, printed ac Paris, in the year 1698; and at Amſters 
dam, in 1700. : | 
© Felix qui potuit rerum co noſcere cautas. 
wigue merus omnes, c inexorabile tm, 


ecit pedibus ; ſtropitumque Acherontis a uari. 
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creaſing the Appetite; and ſometimes healing Exulcerations, c. But, to 
ſum up all, it diſpoſes the Mind not to fix or ſettle in Defects; but to re- 
main ever ſuſceptible of Improvement and Reformation. For the illiterate 
perſon knows not what it is to deſcend into himſelf, or call himſelf to an 
account; nor the agreeableneſs of that Life, which is daily ſenſible of its 
own Improvement: He may, perhaps, learn to ſhew, and employ his natural 
Talents ; but not increaſe them ; he will learn to hide and colour his Faults, 
but not to amend them: like an unskilful Mower, who continues to mow on 
without whetting his Scythe. The Man of Learning, on the contrary, al- 
ways joins the Correction and Improvement of his Mind, with the uſe and 
employment thereof. To conclude, Truth and Goodneſs differ but as the 
Seal and the Impreſſion: for Truth imprints Goodneſs ; whilſt the Storms of 
Vice and Perturbation break from the Clouds of Error and Falſhood *. : 
X. 69. From moral Virtue, we proceed to examine wh-ther any Power be ug e 
equal to that afforded by Knowledge, Dignity of Command is always propor- „e', Minds. 
tionable to the Dignity of the Commanded. To have command over Brutes, 
as a Herdſman, is a mean thing; to have command over Children, as a School- 
maſter, is matter of ſmall honour ; and to have command overSlaves, is rather a 
Diſgrace than an Honour. Nor is the command of a Tyrant much better, over 
a ſervile and degenerate People; whence Honours, in free Monarchies, and 
Republicks, have ever been more eſteemed, than in tyrannical Govern- 
ments; becauſe to rule a willing People, is more honourable than to compel. 
But the Command of Knowledge, is higher than the Command over a free 
People; as being a Command over the Reaſon, Opinion, and Underſtanding 
of Men ; which are the nobleſt Faculties of the Mind, that govern the Will 
itſelf : for there is no Power on earth that ſets up a Throne in the Spirits of | 
Men, but Knowledge and Learning. Whence the deteſtable and extreme - 
Pleaſure wherewith Arch-hereticks, falſe Prophets, and Impoſtors, are tranſ- 
ported, upon finding they have a dominion in the Faith and Conſciences 
of Men; a pleaſure ſo great, that if once taſted, ſcarce any Torture, or 
Perſecution, can make them forgo it. Bur as this 1s what the Apocalypſe 
calls the dejths of Satan; fo the juſt and lawful Rule over men's Underſtand- 
ing, by the evidence of Truth, and gentle Perſuaſion, is what approaches 
neareſt to the divine Sovereignty b. 

70. With regard to Honours and private Fortune; the benefit of Learn- Raiſes privare 
ing is not ſo confined to States, as not likewiſe to reach particular Perſons. Fortunes. 
For it is an old Obſervation, that Homer has given more Men their livings, 
than Sylla, Ce/ar, or Auguſtus, notwithſtanding their great Largeſſes. And 
it is hard to ſay, whether Arms or Learning have advanced the greater num- 
bers. In point of Sovereignty, if Arms, or Deſcent, have obtained the King- 
dom; yet Learning has obtained the Prieſthood, which was ever in compe- 
tition with Empire. | : 

71. Again, the pleaſure and delight of Knowledge and Learning, ſur- Afford: great 
paſs all others: for if the Pleaſures of the Affections exceed the . Delight. 

0 

2 Moſt ſeem to agree, that Knowledge will make Men virtuous; at leaſt, that none are truly 


wiſe, if they are not virtuous. 5 | 
b For the command which — Men over the Works of Nature, and over one = 


another, ſee Mr. Boyle's Eſſays on the Uſefulneſs of Experimental Philoſophy. Abridg. Vol. I. in 
init. | ? 
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of the Senſes as much as the obtaining a Deſire, or a Victory, exceeds a 
Song, or a Treat; ſnall not the Pleaſures of the Underſtanding exceed the 
Pleaſures of the Affections? In all other pleaſures there is a Satiety, and 
after uſe, their Verdure fades; which ſhews they are but Deceits and Falla- 
cies; and that it was the Novelty which pleaſed, not the Quality: whence 
voluptuous Men frequently turn Friars, and ambitious Princes Melancho- 
licks. But of Knowledge there is no Satiety; for here Gratification and 
Appetite are perpetually interchanging; and conſequently this is Good in it- 
ſelf, ſimply, without fallacy or accident. Nor is that a ſmall pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction to the Mind, which Lucretius deſcribes to this ef- 
fect. It is a Scene of Delight to be ſafe on ſhore, and ſee a Ship toſſed at 
„ ſea; or to be in a Fortification, and ſee two Armies join battle upon 
a Plain: But it is a Pleaſure incomparable, for the Mind to be ſeated by 
Learning in the Fortreſs of Truth, and from thence to view the Errors 
„ and Labours of others.” | 

72, To condude; the Dignity and Excellence of Knowledge and Learn- 
ing, is what human Nature moſt aſpires to, for the ſecuring of Immortality : 
which is alſo endeavour'd after, by raiſing and ennobling of Families; by 
Buildings, Foundations, and Monuments of Fame; and is, in effect, the 
bent of all other human Defires. But we ſee how much more durable the 
Monuments of Genius and Learning are, than thoſe of the Hand. The Verſes 
of Homer have continued above five and twenty hundred years, without loſs ; 
in which time, numberleſs Palaces, Temples, Caſtles, and Cities, have been 
demoliſhed, and are fallen to ruin. It is impoſſible to have the true Pictures 
or - Statues of Cyrus, Alexander, Ceſar, or the great Perſonages of much 
later date ; for the Originals cannot laſt, and the Copies muſt loſe of the 
Life : But the Images of men's Knowledge remain in Books, exempt from 
the Injuries of Time, and capable of perpetual Renovation. Nor are theſe 
properly called Images, becauſe they generate ſtill, and ſow their Seed in 
the minds of others ; ſo as to cauſe infinite Actions and Opinions in ſucceed- 
ing Ages, If, therefore, the Invention of a Ship was thought ſo noble, 
which carries Commodities from place to place, and brings the remoteſt 
Regions acquainted ; how much more are Letters to be valued, which, like 
Ships, paſs thro? the vaſt Ocean of Time, and convey Knowledge and In- 
ventions to the remoteſt Ages? Nay, ſome of the Philoſophers, who were 


moſt immerſed in the Senſes, and denied the. Immortality of the Soul; yet 


allowed, that whatever Motions the Spirit of Man could perform without 
the Organs of the Body, might remain after death; which are only thoſe 


of the Underſtanding, and not of the Aﬀections : ſo immortal and incor- 


ruptible a thing did Knowledge appear to them“. And thus having endea- 
voured to do juſtice to the Cauſe of Knowledge, divine and human, we ſhall 


leave Wiſalom to be juſtified of her Children b. 
SECT, 


a This Section has but occaſionally confider'd the general Merits of Learning; its particular 
Merits will appear hereafter, when it comes to be branched into the Sciences: ſo that a Judg- 
ment cannot juſtly be form'd of it from this Examination. See below, Sect. V. VI. &c. 

vb The Merits of Learning have been occaſionally ſhewn by many, but expreſily by few. A- 
mong the latter may be reckon'd Johannes Wouwerius de Polymathia, Gulielmus Budeus de Phi- 
lologia, Morhof in his Polyhiſtor, and Stollius in Introdud. in Hiſtoriam Literariam. To theſe may 
be added, Baron Spanheim, M. Perault, Sir William Temple, &c. 
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KN 0 


The PusLic OBSTACLES #0 LEARNING confider d. 


E come next to conſider what ſteps have hitherto been taken, and Publick En- 
what farther remains, for the promotion of Learning. The Foun- ne, 
dation we proceed upon is this, that all Yorks are conguer*d, (I.) dy Greatneſs 4 2 On 
of Reward; (2.) Fuſtneſs of Direction; and (3.) united Labours: The firſt ing. 
multiplies Endeavours, the ſecond prevents Error, and the 7hird ſupplies the 
Imperfection of Mankind . Bur the principal of theſe is Direction; for ac- 
cording to the Proverb, a lame Man in the right way, may beat a Racer in 
the wrong. And Solomon excellently ſaid, F the Iron be blunt, it requireth 
more ſtrength ; but Wiſdem is that which prevaileth : ſignifying that a pru- 
dent Choice of the Means, is more effectual than joint Endeavours. But the 
Acts of great Men rather regard Magnificence and Fame, than Progreſs and 
Proficiency; and tend more to augment the Maſs of Learning in the multi- 
tude of Learned Men, than to rectify or advance the Sciences b. 

2, The As of Merit towards Learning, regard three Objects; -viz. The publiet 


(I.) the Places of Learning; (2.) the Books of Learning; and (3.) the Per- 22 ＋ 


ſons of the Learned. For as Water, whether of the Dew of Heaven, or the g. 


Springs of the Earth, ſcatters, and is loſt on the ground, unleſs collected in. 
ſome Receptacle, or Ciſtern ; ſo Knowledge, whether from divine Inſpiration, 
or human Senſe, would ſoon be loſt, if it were not preſerved in Books, Tra- 
ditions, Univerſities, Colleges and Schools. 


3. The Works regarding the Seats of Learning are four; viz. (1.) Build. The Works ro- 


ings; (2.) Endowments, (3.) Privileges; (4.) Laws and Inſtitutions; all garding the 


rending to privacy, quiet, and exemption from Cares and Anxieties; like 35g. 
the ſtill Stations, deſcribed by Virgil, for the hiving of Bees. 
4. The Works with regard to Books, are principally two; viz. (1.) Libra- Books. 
riese, which are as Shrines that lodge the Relicks of the ancient Saints, 
full af Virtue, without Deluſion and Impoſture ; and (2.) new and more 
correct 


2 This fundamental Obſervation ſhould be kept in mind, throughout the whole Inffauration; 
otherwiſe many parts of the Author's Scheme will appear impracticable. Thus the particular 
Deſiderata of Learning, hereafter ſet down, are ſome of them too great to be ſupplied by a 
private hand; but require a publick Purſe, an exact Conduct, and united Aſſiſtince ; as the 
Hiſtory of Arts, the Literary Hiſtory, the Philoſophical College, &c. And, doubtleis, tome of the 

reateſt Things that Mankind are capable of performing, remain unattempted, or uaaccom+ 
pliſhed, for want of theſe main Springs of Action. 

b. The means of doing which, are pointed out below. | 

© For the beſt Methods of collecting and diſpoſing publick Libraries, and thoſe who have wrote 
upon the Subject, ſee Morhof in Polyhiſt. de Mediis erigendarum Bibliothecarum. Tom. I. Lib I. 

p- IV. V. VI. and Srollii Introduct. in Hiſtoriam Literariam de Hiſtoria Literaria geragtim 
ſpectata, p. 78, &c. But particularly M. Naudò s Avis pour aw une Biblior lecue, ficſt printed 
at Paris, in 1627 ; and afterwards tranſlated into Latin by Schmidius, with Adaicions, in 1703. 
See alſo Naude's Catalogus Bibliotheca Cordeſiana; printed at Faris, in 1943, 
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The Perſons of 


the Learned. 


The firſt pub - 
lick Defect, a 
want of Col- 
leges for Arts 
and Sciences 
at large. 


The ſecond, a 
want of pro- 
portionable 


Salaries. 


conſtituting but one Corps of Science. 
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correct Editions of Authors, with more exact Tranſlations, more uſeful Notes 
Explanations, Ec. | 
5. The Works that regard the Perſons of the Learned, beſides the counte- 

nancing of them in general, are alſo two: viz. (1.) the Reward and Inſti- 
tution of Readers in the Sciences already known; and (2.) the Reward and 
Inſtitution of Writers, and Enquirers into the Parts of Learning not hicherto 
ſufficiently proſecuted. | | 

6. Theſe are the Works and Acts wherein the Merits of many Princes, 
and others, have appeared. But, to look unto that part ef the Race which is 
before us, we obſerve, (1.) that, as there are ſo many excellent Foundations of 
Colleges in Europe, it is trange they ſhould be all dedicated to certain Profeſſions, 
and none left free to Aris and Sciences at large. For tho? all Learning ſhould be 
referred to Action, yet we may here eaſily fall into the error of ſuppoſing 
the Stomach idle, becauſe it neither performs the Office of Motion, as the 
Limbs ; nor of Senſe, as the Head; tho? it digeſts and diſtributes to all the 
other Parts: in like manner, if a Man thinks Philoſophy and Univerſality 
but idle Studies, he does not conſider that all Profeſſions are from thence 
ſupplied. And this ſeems a principal Cauſe of the ſlow advancement of 
Learning; as theſe fundamental kinds of Knowledge have been ſtudied only 
in paſſage. For to make a Tree bear more Fruit, it is not any thing done to 
the Boughs; but ſtirring the Earth, and the putting new Mould about the 
Roots, that muſt effect it*®. And this dedicating of Foundations to pro- 


felſory Learning, has not only had a bad effect upon the growth of the 


Sciences, but allo in Governments. For hence Princes generally find a great want 


of able Men for their ſervice ; as there is no collegiate Inſtitution for Hiſtory, 


modern Languages, Politicks, and the like means of qualifying ſuch as are 
diſpoſed for the Service of the State b. | | 
7. (2.) And as Founders of Colleges plant, and Founders of Lectures water, 
we mult next note a defect in publick Lectures, whether in Arts or Profeſſions: 
viz. the ſmallneſs of the Salary generally aſſigned them. For *tis neceſſary to 
the progreſs of the Sciences, that Readers be of the ableſt kind, as men 
intended for propagating the Sciences to future ages, and not for tranli- 
tory uſe. And this cannot be, unleſs the Profits may content the moſt 
Eminent in every Art to appropriate their Lives and Labours to this ſole 
purpoſe ; who muſt therefore have a competency allowed them, propor- 
tionable to what might be expected from the practice of a Profeſſion. For 
to make the Sciences flouriſh, David's military Law ſhould be obſerved, 
and thoſe who ſtay with the Carriage,” have equal with thoſe who are in the 
| : Action; 
2 The thing here intended is a general College, ſet apart for fundamental Learuing, or ſuch 


as ſhould be p:epararory to all Arts. Sciences, and Profeſſions; that is, for teaching the Prin- 


ciples of univerſal Philoſophy, or general Knowledge: For want of ſuch a general Inſtitution, 
Men the moit eminent in ſome one particular Profeſſion, are commonly ignorant in all the 
reſt ; whereas, to make a Man compleat, and eminently ſerviceable, tis neceſſary he ſhould 
firſt underſtand the Principles of Morality, civil Society, natural Philoſo hy, Law, Divinity, Me- 
dicine, &c. before he applics himſelf to the Practice and Improvement of any one Art, Science, 
or Profeſſion: ſuch a Connection all the Parts of Learning | ak with one another, as together 


> From feeling this ill Effect, perhaps, the Academy of Politicks was inſtituted by Lewis the 
Fourteenth of France; and, lately, a Profeſſor of modern Hiſtory by King George che Firſt of 


England. 
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of Sciences, and the Arts of Arts; the one 
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Action; or otherwiſe the Carriages will be ill attended: ſo Lefurers in tbe 


Sciences, as being the Guardians of the Stores and Proviſions, whence Men 
in active Life are furniſhed, ought to ſhare equal Advantages with them: 
For if the Fathers of the Sciences be weak, or il] maintained, the Students 
will feel the effects of it“. ae ; 4 

8. (3.) The next Defef may require the aſſiſtance of the Chemiſts ; who 
call upon Scholars to fell their Books, and build Furnaces ; quitting Minerva 


The third, a 
want of Ap- 


and the Muſes, as barren Virgins, and relying upon Vulcan. And indeed to 1 _— | 
the deep, fruitful, and operative Study of many Sciences, eſpecially Natural 5 for 


Philoſophy and Phyſick, Books are not the only Inſtruments required: and 
accordingly Spheres, Globes, Maps, Sc. have, as well as Books, been pro- 
vided for the ſtudy of Aftronomy and Geography. And ſome Places deſtined 
to Phy/ick, have alſo Gardens for Simples; and the allowance of dead Bo- 
dies for Anatomy. But theſe are too ſcanty. In general, no great proficiency 
can well be made in the diſcloſing of Nature, without ſome PunLic Ar- 
LOWANCES FOR EXPERIMENTS; whether of the Furnace, Engine, or any 
other kind : and therefore as the Secretaries and Spies of Princes are allowed 


to bring in Bills for Intelligence; ſo muſt the Spies and Obſervers of Nature 


bring in their Bills of Charges, or we ſhall be ill informed. And if Aler- 
ander made fuch a liberal Allowance to Ar#o!le; for Hunters, Fowlers, 
Fiſhers, Sc. in order to a natural Hiſtory of Animals 5 much better do they 
deſerve it, who labour in the Labyrinths of Art®. | 


Experiments. 


9. (4) Another Defeft of great importance, is a negleft in Governours of The fourth, 
Univerſities, with regard to Conſultations ; aud in Princes, of Viſttations ; to ob- 4 _ of 
ſerve, with diligence, whether ihe Readings, Exerciſes, Diſputations, and other all Regale. 


academical Cuſtoms, antiently inſtituted, ſhould be ſtill contintied, changed, or re- tion of Uni- 


formed, For, as in all Precedents, if the times wherein they began, were 
dark or ignorant, it derogates from their Authority; and as moſt Cuſtoms 


verſities. 


and Orders of Univerſities began in obſcure and ignorant Times; it is the 


more requiſite they ſhould be re- examined. Thus, for inſtance, Scholars 
in the Univerſities begin Zogick and Rhetorick too ſoon; theſe being Arts fitter 
for Graduates, than Children: and when rightly underſtood, are the graveſt 

br Judgment, the other for 


Ornament; as affording Rules and Directions for ſetting out, and diſpofing 


of Matter: whence for Minds empty and unfraught to begin with theſe 
Arts, the Wiſdom whereof is great and univerſal, renders them contemp- 


tible, and ſinks them into childiſh Sophiſtry, and ridiculous Affectation. 


Again, the Exerciſes of Univerſities, make too great a ſeparation between In- 
vention and Memory; for Speeches are here either premeditated, when no- 
thing is left to Invention, or merely extemporary, when little is left to Me- 
mory; whereas Buſineſs and Action require a mixture of Premeditation and 


2 The Salaries allowed by Lewis the Fourteenth, procured very abie Men for Members of 


the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; and: if that Academy has out-ſtripp'd moſt others in 


Diſcoveries and Improvements, this may be chiefly owing to the princely Munificence of its 
Founder; and the Preſents extraordinary, wherewith he rewarded ſuch Members as merited it 
by their Works. See Fontenelle's Hiſtory of the Re-eſtabliſhinent, An. 1699. 

b That is, who proſecute the Buſineſs of Experiments, as in the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris; and the Metallick College of the King of Sweden; but the Royal Soriety of London has no 
publick Allowance for Experiments. | 

Vol. I | G Invention. 
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Invention. Whence the Exerciſe anſwers not to Practice, nor the Image the 
Life: whereas it is a conſtant rule in Exerciſes, to form them as near as 
poſſible to Practice; otherwiſe they do not prepare, but pervert the natural 
Faculties of the Mind; as appears when Students come to act in civil Life; 
for then this want is ſoon perceived by themſelves, and ſooner by others. 
The fifth, 4 10. (f.) The next Defe# goes a little higher: for as the advancement of 
wane of Intel- Learning greatly depends upon the Orders and Inſtitutions of Univerſities in 
on 55 4 the ſame apr Mi it would be ſtill better, i there were more of mutual In- 
verſities of telligence between the Univerſities of Europe. There are many Orders and 
Europe, Foundations, which tho' lying under ſeveral Sovereignties, yet take them-_ 
| ſelves to have a kind of Society, and Correſpondence, with one another; in- 
ſomuch, that they have common Heads and Provincials*: and, ſurely, as Na- 
ture creates Brotherhood in Families, and mechanical Arts make Brother- 
hood in Communities, as the Divine Unction induces Brotherhood in Kings 
and Biſhops, and Vows and Rules make Brotherhood in Orders; ſo there 
cannot bur be an illuſtrious Fraternity in Learning and Illumination, relative 
to that Paternity attributed to God, the Father of Lights. + 
The ſixth, = 11. (6.) The laſt Defe# is, that there has rarely been any publick Inſtitu- 
3 of pub- fin of Writers or Enquirers, about ſuch parts of Knowledge as are not already 
1 Men, laboured. Whence it were highly proper to examine what parts 
and Enquirers. ; * 8 
of Learning have been proſecuted, and what neglected: for the opinion of 
plenty is one cauſe of want; and our great quantity of Books, looks like 
ſuperfluity; which, however, is not to be remedied by deſtroying thoſe we 
have already, but by publiſhing more good ones; that, like the Serpent 
of Moſes, might devour the Serpents of the Enchanters. uw 
12. The removal of the five preceding Defects, and even the active part of the 
fixth and laſt, viz. the Inſtitution of Writers and Enguirers, are regal Works e; 
towards which, the Endeavours of a private Perſon are but as a Statue in a 
croſs Road, that may point the way it cannot go *: but the ſpeculative part 
of che laſt, viz. the Examination of Learning, may be promoted by private 
labour. We ſhall, therefore, next attempt a general Survey of Knowledge ; 
and enquire into what parts thereof lie waſte, or unimproved; in order to 
furniſh out ſuch a Plan, as may give light to public Deſigns, and excite the 
private Endeavours of others. aß H nm ES 
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a As the Jeſuits, for inſtance, and other religious Orders abroad. | 

The ill Conſequences of this want of Correſpondence ſtill continue, in ſome degree: We in Eng- 
land are but little acquainted with the Tranſactions of foreign Univerſities; and thence {om 
think but contemptibly of them; as particularly of the Germans; perhaps for want of know- 
ing them better. | | 

© And therefore properly laid before crown'd Heads, as they were, with great addreſs, by the 
Author, before King Fames the Firſt, tho' without effect. But King Charles IT. of England, 

and Lewis XIV. of France, enter d into the Spirit of this grand Deſign. The firſt, upon inſtituting 

the Royal Society of London, was ſoon tollow'd by the other, in eſtabliſhing the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. And theſe two eminent Examples gave occaſion to. the eſtabliſhment of 
many the like Societies in different parts of Europe: tho' ſome of an interiour kind were, be- 
fore this, formed in Italy. | 

4 Vet private Fortunes may be employ'd to procure theſe publick Advantages; as appears 
by the ts Inſtitution of Greſham College. *. | 

© The Deſign of this Section is beautifully exemplified, and deduced, in the New Atlantis, or 
Plan of a Philoſophical Society, placed as the Fixer SUPPLEMENT to the preſent Piece. | 
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Into Particular Sciences. 


4. 2.4 
6 * _— 


s E CT. I. 
Of H ISTORY. 


HrsTory being relative to the Memory, PotTRy to the Ima- 
nation, and PHILOSOPHY to the Reaſon. By Poetry, we underſtand no 


gi 
cal Style. | 
2. HisToxy is properly concerned about Individuals, circumſcribed by 
Time and Place: ſo likewiſe is PoE TRY; with this difference, that its Indivi- 
duals are feign'd, with a reſemblance to true Hiſtory ; yet, like Painting, fo 
as frequently to exceed it. But Px1LosoPHY, dropping Individuals, fixes 
upon Nations abſtracted from them; and is employ*d in compounding and 
ſeparating; theſe Notions according to the Laws of Nature, and the Evidence 
of Things themſelves. Thus HisTory, PorTry, and PuiLosoPHyY flow 
from the three diſtin&t Fountains of the Mind, viz. the Memory, the Ima- 
gination, and the Reaſon; without any poſſibility of increaſing their num- 
ber. For Hiſtory and Experience are one and the fame thing; ſo are Philo- 
ſopby and the Scienſe f. „ beta ol 
3. Nor does Divine Learning require any other Diviſian: for tho? Revela- 
tion and Senſe may differ, both in matter and manner; yet the Spirit of Man, 
and its Cells, are the ſame; and in this caſe receive, as it were, different Li- 
quors thro' different Conduits. Theology, therefore, conſiſts (1.) of Sacred 
Hiſtory ; (2.) Parable, or Divine «+ and (3.) of Holy Doctrine, or Precept, 

- 2 A$ 
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1. HE juſteſt Diviſion of Human Learning, is that derived from the xnowledge, 
- three different Faculties of the Soul; the Seat of Learning: divine and 

| human, ranged 
ander Hiſtory, 
Poetry. and 


more than feign'd Hiſtory, or Fable; without regard, at preſent, to the poeti- Philolophy. 
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_ H ITSM OR v. | Set. I. 
as its fixed Philoſophy. As for Prophecy, which ſeems a part redundant, *tis 
no more than a Species of Hiſtory ; Divine Hiſtcry having this prerogative 
over Human; that the Narraliau may precede, as well as ſucceed the Fat. 

Hiſtory divi- 4, HISTORY is either natural or civil: the natural records the Works 

ded into natu- and Acts of Nature; the civil the 77% and Acts of Men. Divine Interpo- 

ral aud civil. ſition is unqueſtionably ſeen in both, particularly in the Affairs of Men; ſo 
far as to conſtitute a different ſpecies of Hiftory, which we call Sacred, or Ec- 
clefigfticalg But ſuch is the dignity of Letters and Aris, that they deſerve a 

(irc Hiſtory, which, as well as the Eccleſiaſtical, we comprehend under 

wit Hiſtory. # "0 | 7 

Natural Hi- g. We — our Diviſion of Natural Hiſtory upon the threefold fate and 

ry 3 condition of Nature; which is (1.) either free, and proceeding in her ordinary 

„ courſe, without moleſtation; or (2.) obſtructed by ſome — and leſs 

tions, Præter - common Matrers, ang thence put out of her courſe, as in the production of 

generations NMonſters 3 or (3.) bound and wreught upon by human means, for the pro- 
and Arts. duction of Things artificial. Let all Natura! Hiſtory, therefore, be divided 
| into the Hiſory of Generations, Preter-genergtions, and Arts; the firſt to con- 
ſider Nature al liberty the freud, Nutare in ber errors; and the third, 

Nature in conſtraint. | ee 
The n of 6, The HIs Ton or Aa rs ſhould the rather make a. Species of Natural 
2 Hiſtory, becauſe of that prevalent opinion, as if Art were a different thing 


5 from Nature; and Things natural different from Things artificial; whence 


Hiſtory. many Writers of Natural Hiſtory think they perform notably, if they give 


us the Hiſtory of Animals, Plants, or Minerak *, without a word of the mecha- 
nic Arts. A farther miſchief is to have Art eſteemed no more than an aſ- 


ſiſtant to Nature, ſo as to help her forwards, correct or ſet her free, and not 


ttz bend, change, and radically. affect her; whence an untimely Deſpair has 
Redo — upon — > ſhould rather be aflured chat artificial dt. 

fer not from natural in form or offence, but only in the efficient: For Man 
has go power over Nature in any ching but Motion, whereby he either puts 
bodies together, or ſeparates them. And therefore, ſo far as natural Bodies 
may be ſeparated or conjoinꝰd, man may do any thing. Nor matters it, 
if things are put in order for producing effects, whether it be done by. hu- 
man means or otherwiſe. Gold is ſometimes; purged by the Fire, and ſome- 
times found naturally pure: the Rain-bow is produced after a natural way, 
in a Cloud above; or made artificially, by the ſprinkling of Water below. 
AsNature, therefore, governs all things, by means (1) of her general Courſe, 
(2% her Exeurſſon, and (3.) by means of human Affiſtance : theſe three Parts 
muſt be received into Natural Hiſtory; as in ſome meaſure they are by Pliny. 
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@. tle, Dioſcorides, Caſalpinus, Caſius, Wormius, Aldrovandus, Kc. 
d Th — 3 be —— great uſe of in the Courſe of the Work; and 
ſhauld therefore be well underſtood and remembred ; otherwiſe we ſhall eaſily miſtake practi- 
cube things for im practicable; when the Author comes to apply fo ſimple a Principle, for 

ing; comme Effects by human Means, or merely by the ſeparation and combination of 
Matter. Thus a perſop unacquainted with Diſtillation and Concentration, would not conceive 
that Bra ſhould be parated from Wine by Fire; Water from Wine y Cold, &c. and many 
more conſiderable Works be perform'd y by human ſeparation and combination, applied in 
Mechanics, Optics, Manufattieres and Arte. | 
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Sect. I. HTS TOR v. 


perfection; but the two others, the Hiſtory of Monſters, and the Hiſtory of 
Arts, may be noted as deficient. For I find no competent Collection of the 


45 


7. The firſt of theſe Parts, the Hiſtory of Creatures, is extant in tolerable The Hifory of 


Creatures ex- 


tant, but that 
of Monſters 


works of Nature digrefſing from the ordinary courſe of generations, productions deficient. 


and motions ; whetber ſingularities of place and region, or ſtrange events of time 
and chance ; effefts of unkn:wn properties, or inſtances of exceptions to gene- 
ral Ryles, We have indeed many books of fabulous Experiments, Secrets 
and frivolous Impoſtures, for pleaſure and ſtrangeneſs b; but a ſalſtantial and 
well-purged Collettion of Heteroclites, or Irregularities of Nature, carefully exa- 
mined aud deſcribed, eſpecially with a due rejeftion of fable and popular error, is 
wanting © : for as things now ſtand, if falſe Facts in Nature be once on foot; 
what thro? neglect of Examination, the countenance of Antiquity, and the 
uſe made of them in Diſcourſe, they are ſcarce ever retracted, 

8. The Deſign of ſuch a Work, of which we have a precedent in Ari/to- 
tle, is not to content curious and vain minds; but (1.) to correct the depra- 
vity of Axioms and Opinions, founded upon common and familiar Examples; 
and (2.) to ſhew the Wonders of Nature, which give the ſhorteſt paſſage to 
the Wonders of Art : for by carefully tracing Nature in her wandrings, we may 
be enabled to lead or compel her to the ſame again d. Nor would we in this 
Hiſtory of Wonders have ſuperſtitious Narrations of Sorceries, Witchcrafts, 
Dreams, Divinations, Sc. totally excluded, where there is full evidence 
of the fact: becauſe it is not yet known in what caſes, and how far effects 
attributed to ſuperſtition, depend upon natural cauſes. And, therefore, tho? 
the practice of ſuch things is to be condemned; yet the conſideration of them 
may afford light, not only in the judging of criminals, but in the farther 
diſcloſing of Nature. Nor ſhould men ſcruple examining into theſe things, 

in order to diſcover Truth : the Sun tho? it paſſes thro? dirty places, yet re- 

mains as pure as before. Thoſe narrations, however, which have a tincture of 
ſuperſtition, ſhould be kept ſeparate, and unmix'd with others, that are merely 

natural. But the Relations of religious prodigies and miracles, as being 

either falſe or „ ee are unfit to enter a Hiſtory of Nature. 

9. As for the 


ISTORY OF NATURE WROUGHT OR FORM'D ; we have The Hiftory of 


Tome Collections of Agriculture and manual Arts, but commonly with a Re- Ats deficient. 


| | jection 

2 By Ariſtotle, Dioſcorides, Pliny, and others. 

d As by Cardan, Paracelſus, Alexis, Baptiſta Porta, &c. 

© Nor ſupplied to this day; tho' many particulars for it may be collected from Aldrovan- 

, Weinrichins, Licetus, Bonaventura, Schenkins, Laurentius, Caſſanius, and Stengelius, who 
have all wrote, de Monftris. To theſe may be added the Phyſica curioſa of Schostus, Kircher's 
Mundus ſubterraneus, the Philoſophical Tranſations, the French Memoirs, the Ada Erndito- 
rum, the German Ephemerides, and Wanley's Wonders of the little World. 

* Let this Foundation for acquiring a Command over Nature be well obſerved; for many 
Particulars mention'd hereafter, ſuch as governing the Winds, the Weather, & c. would ſeem 
impoſſibilities without it. N | 53 

To this Hiſtory might perhaps advantageouſly be added, the monſtrous, or anomalous Pro- 


ductians in Arts; where things happen in an eminent degree, contrary to the expectation of 


the Artiſt : as the perverting or ſtopping of vinous Fermentation, by the accidental falling in of 
a little Soap; the making of ſolid, or Loaf Sugar, from the accidental application of Fobacco- 
pipe Clay; the preventing of Sugar from boiling over, by the accidental dropping in of a. Can- 
dle; the diſcharging of red Ink by accidentally ſpitting upon a red Writin uf Inſtances 
of which kind are to be found in the Books of Chemiſtry, and other practical Arts. They 
deſerve the rather to be collected, becauſe all ſuch Inſtances give us the Power of doing the 
like again; and thus enlarge our command over Natura. | 
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inform the Underſtanding *. 


HisToRy. Sect. I. 
jection of familiar and vulgar Experiments, which yet are of more ſervice 
in the Interpretation of Nature than the uncommon ories: an Enquiry into 
mechanical matters being reputed a diſhonour to Learning ; unleſs ſuch as 


appear ſecrets, rarities and ſubtilties *, But the truth is, they are not the 
higheſt Inftances that give the ſecureſt information; for mean and ſmall 


-things often diſcover great ones, better than great can diſcover the ſmall : 
and therefore Ariſtotle obſerves, <©* That the nature of every thing is beſt ſeen in 
ils ſmalleſt portions.” Whence he ſeeks the nature of a common-wealth, 


firſt in a family: and ſo the nature of the world, and the policy thereof, 
muſt be ſought in mean relations and ſmall portions. The magnetic virtue 
of Iron was not firſt diſcover'd in Bars, but in Needles. 


10. But in my judgment the uſe of mechanical Hiſtory is, of all others, the 


moſt fundamental towards ſuch a Natural Philoſophy as ſhall not vaniſh in 


the fume of ſubtile, ſublime, or pleaſing ſpeculations; but be operative to the 
endowment and benefit of human life : as not only ſuggeſting, for the pre- 


ſent, many ingenious practices in all trades, by connecting and transferring 


the obſervations of one Art to the uſes of another, when the Experience of 


ſeveral Arts ſhall fall under the conſideration of one man; but as giving a 


more true and real illumination with regard to Cauſes and Axioms, than has 
hitherto appeared. For as a man's Temper is never well known till he is 
-croſs'd ; in like manner, the Turns and Changes of Nature cannot appear ſo 


fully, when ſhe is left at her liberty, as in the Trials and Tortures of 
Art. 83 #1 | | 
11. We add, that the body of this Experimental Hiſtory ſhould not only 


be formed from the mechanic Arts; but alſo from the operative and effective 


part of the liberal Sciences, together with numerous practices, not hitherto 
brought into Arts: ſo that nothing may be omitted which has a tendency to 
| | | xe} 
© © The Hiſtory here intended is a thing of vaſt extent, that requires great abilities, and ſuita- 


ble aſſiſtance to execute; and perhaps is the Hiſtory of Arts, which the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris have been ſeveral years engaged in. Such a Work is certainly worthy of that 


illuſtrious Society. What Particulars the Author would have this Hiſtory include, may be ſeen 


in the Catalogue of Hiſtories required for interpreting the Works of Nature; laid down in the 
Slua Sylvarum, or third Part 7 the Inſtauration, Sect. II. The Writings to be conſulted for it, 
are principally ſuch as Agricola de re Metallica; which deſcribes the common methods and 
ways of working Metals, from the Ore to their ſaleable ſtate; Neri's Art of Glaſ, with the 
Notes and Improvements upon it by Merret and Kunctel; all Mr. Boyle's Experimental Pieces 
many of thoſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and foreign Journals; Pomet and Lemery on 
Drugs; Savary's Dictionary of Commerce; Stahl upon Dying, Metallurgy, Fermentation, and 


other Chemical Arts; Boerhaave's Chemiſtry; de Lana's Magiſterium Nature ( Artis, &c. 


But a capital thing wanting to compleat this Hiſtory of Arts, is an Account of the particular 
Eicheirafts, or ſecret ways of working, which make the myſtery of every Art, and are com- 
monly concealed, as lucrative, by Artiſts. Theſe myſteries may, however, be learnt by a right 
application; and *ris pity but they were publiſhed tor the enrichment of Natural Philoſophy, 
and the farther improvement of Arts, Some Attempts alſo have been wade towards furniſh- 
ing oat the Hiſtory icſelt. Dr. Harris's Lexicon Technicum may paſs for a Specimen of the Work, 
in the Mathematical Part. But Mr. Chambers has purſued the Delign in all its extent: A ſecond 
Edition of his Cyrlopedia, we preſume, may go near to compleat the whole. eo pot 
Aud therefore not the Hiſtory of Sophiſtications, or Adulterations and Frauds practiſed in 
A nnd Trades; which the learned Morhof adds as a fourth part of this Experimental Hiſtory; 
STR OY K. | | | tho 
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Scct. I. HIS TORx. 


12. As NATURAL HisToRyY has three Parts, ſo it has two principal Two Uſe: of 


Dies; and affords, (1.) a Knowledge of the Things themſelves that are com- 


tho? it has its advantages, is of much more inferior conſideration than the 
other; which is a Collection of Materials for a juſt and ſolid Induction, 
whereon Philoſophy is to be grounded. And in this view, we again divide 


Natural Hiſtory into Narrative and Inductive; the latter whereof is wanting. & pure and 


If the Natural Hiſtory extant, tho* apparently of great bulk and variety, general Natu- 
ra Utor y 


wanting. 


were to be carefully weeded of its Fables, Antiquities, Quotations, frivolous 
Diſputes, Philology, Ornaments, and Table- talk; it would ſhrink to a ſlender 
bulk. But beſides, a Hiſtory of this kind is far from what we require; as 
wanting the two abovemention'd Parts of a Natural Hiſtory, viz. Preter- 
generations and Arts, on which we lay great ſtreſs; and only anſwers one 
Part in five of the /bird, viz. that of Generations. For the Hiſtory of Gene- 
rations has five ſubordinate Parts; viz. (1.) The Celeſtial Bodies, conſidered 
in their naked Phenomena, ſtripp'd of Opinions. (2.) Meteors, Comets, and 
the Regions of the Air. (3.) The Earth and Sea, as integral parts of the 
Univerſe, including Mountains, Rivers, Tides, Sands, Woods, and Iſlands; with 
a view to Natural Enquiries rather than Coſmography. (4.) The Elements, 
or greater Aſſemblages of matter, as I call them; wiz. Fire, Air, Water, and 
Earth. And (5.) The Species of Bodies; or more exquiſite Collections of 
Matter; by us called the ſmaller Aſſemblages; in which alone the induſtry of 
Writers has appeared ; and that too. rather in a luxurious than ſolid manner ; 
as rather abounding in things ſuperfluous, viz. the Repreſentations of Plants 
and Animals, &c. than careful Obſervations, which ſhould ever be ſubjoined 


to Natural Hiſtory*. In fine, all the Natural Hiſtory we have is abſolutely Inductive Ei- 
unfit for the end we propoſe, viz. to build Philiſophy upon; and this both Rory wanting. 


in the manner and the matter thereof; whence we ſet down InpucTivz 
HisToxy, as deficient b. | 


13. Civil HISTORY, in general, may be divided into three particular Fi 


kinds, viz. Sacred, Civil, and Literary ; the latter whereof being wanting, 
the Hiſtory of the World appears like the Statue of Polypbeme, without its 


Eye; 


tho' it may ſeem ſufficiently included under the Hiſtory of Arts; as being the ſecret part eſſen- 
tial to every Art, and properly called the Myſtery, or Craft thereof. Of theſe Impoſitions, a 
large number may be readily collected, and ſerve, not only to quicken the underſtanding, and 
enrich Experimental Hiſtory; bur alſo contribute to perfect the Science of Oeconomical Prudence. 
For contraries illuſtrate each other, and ro know the ſiniſter practices of an Art gives light to 
the Art itſelf; as well as puts men upon their guard againſt being deceived. See Morhof's Poly- 
hiſt. Tom. II. pag. 128. | 

Alt appears to be rhe Deſign of the Royal Society, in their Philoſophical Tranſactions, to collect 
Materials for this pure Natural Hiſtory; wherero we may add the French Memoirs, the German 
Ephemerides, &c. And perhaps a judicious Collection from the modern Writings of this kind, 
would come nearly up to the Thing here intended; and lay the Foundation of an Inductive 
Hiſtory, juſtly noted by the Author as deficient. | 

'Þ What the Author underſtands by Idu#ive Hiſtory fully appears in his own rey Hiſto- 
ries of Life and Death, Winds, &c. which ſhew the Way of inducing or conſequentially diſ- 
covering and drawing out the Deſigns and Operations of Nature, by the tabling, or orderly 
diſpoſing of Obſervations and Experiments, or managing them ſomewhar like algedraical Equa- 
tions. This method was obſerved with leſs rigour by Mr. Boyle, whoſe Philoſophical Pieces are 
a mixture of natural and inductive Hiſtory together; but more ſtrictly by Sir I/aac Newron. Seo 
Morhof's Polyhiſt. Tom. II. p. 127, 128, c. and the Novum Organum, Part II. Sect. I. G. 


Natural Hi- 
mitted to Hiſtory; and (2.) the firſt Matter of Philoſophy. But the former, 285 
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Eye; the part that beſt ſhews the life and ſpirit of the perſon®. In many 
particular Sciences indeed, as the Law, Mathematicks, Rhetoric, &c. there 
are extant ſome ſhort Memoirs, and jejune Relations, of Sects, Schools, Books, 
Authors, and the ſucceſſions of this kind of Sciences; as well as ſome trivial 
Accounts of the Inventors of Things and Arts: but we ſay, that A jus r 
AND UNIVERSAL LIT ERARVY HisToRy has not hitherto been publiſhed b. 
14. TheDefgn of this Work ſhould be, to relate from the earlieſt Accounts 
of Time, (1.) what Particular kinds of Learning and Arts flouriſhed in what 
Ages, and what Parts of the World; (2.) their Antiquities, Progreſs, and 
Travels on the Globe; (3.) their Decline, Diſappearance, and Reſtoration. 
In each Art ſhould be obſerved, (4.) its origin and occaſion of invention; 
(S.) the manner and form of its delivery; and (6.) the means of its intro- 
duction, exerciſe and eſtabliſhment. Add- to theſe, (7.) the moſt famous 
Sects and Controverſies of learned Men; (8.) the Calumnies they ſuffer'd, 
and the Praiſes and Honours they receiv'd. (9.) All along let the beſt Au- 
thors and Books be noted; with (10.) the Schools, Succeſſions, Academies, 
Societies, Colleges, Orders, and whatever regards the State of e 
ut (1 1.) principally let Events be all along coupled with their Cauſes; (whic 
is the Soul, as it were, of Civil Hiſtory ;) in relating the Nature of Countries and 
People; (12.) their diſpoſition and indiſpoſition to different kinds of Learn- 
ing; (13.) the accidents of Time, whether favourable or deſtructive to the 
Sciences; (14. ) the zeal and mixture of Religion; (15.) the ſeverity and 
ity of Laws; (16.) the remarkable Patronage, Efforts and Endowments 
of illuſtrious Men, for the promotion of Learning, and the like. All which 
we would have handled, not in the manner of Critics, who barely praiſe 
and cenſure; but hiſtorically, or in the way of a- naked delivery — "acts, 
with but a ſparing uſe of private judgmeat<. ty 2d} fees 
oF 5 15. 


4 That is, an Account of the Origin, Progreſs, and Fate of Learning, human Inventions and 
the Sciences over all the Globe; is what gives Light, Life and Spirit to the body of Civil Hiſtory. 
o Notwithſtanding Geſuer s Bibliotheca, firſt printed in the year 1551, and the Hermes Aa- 
demicus of Mylexs, firſt. publiſhed in the year 1548. „„ nr 
- © The Deſign here sketched out, appears too vaſt for any ſingle hand, and ſhould rather be the 
work of ſome Society or College of learned Men. None of the Writers upon Literary Hiſtory 
ſeem to have taken in the whole Plan of the Author. Some parts thereof have, however, been 
attempted; particularly by Petr. Lambecius, who in the year 1659. publiſned his Prodromus 
Hiſtoria Literaria; or Preliminaries to a general Hiſtory of the Riſe, Progreſs, Revolutions, and 
Reſtorations. of all Languages, Sciences, Faculties, and liberal Arts, in the order of Time, thro? 
all Ages: with a particular commemoration of the illuſtriaus perſons of both Sexes. Printed in Latin, 
by — 2 — in Folio, and again with Additions by Zo. Albert. Fabricius, in 1710. This 
Performance, tho' but a Specimen, of an univerſal LITERARY HisTory, was a Work of immerſe 
labour, and erudition. The whole Deſign conſiſted of eight and thirty books; only the firſt 
whereof, and four Chapters of the ſecond, ending with the Argonautic Expedition, are here 
publiſhed ; with Plans; of the thirty two laſt Chapters of the ſame ſecond Book. Nor if the 
whale were executed, would it fully anſwer either to the method, or fill up the Heads, sketched 
out by the Lord Bacon. The execution of ſuch a grand Deſign ſeems a Royal Work, and requires 
to be executed in Parts. See Morhof: Fohyhiſt. Tom. I. pag. 10. Ed. 1714. & Stollii- Introdudtio-in 
Hiſtoriam Literariam, Ed. Jena, An. 1728. Many particulars for this Literary Hiſtory are to be 
found in the Works of G. J. Veſfiss de Hiſtoricis Gracis & Latinis, de Philologia, de Philoſophia 
& Philoſophorum Setis, de Theologia: Gentili, Phyſiologia Chriſtiana, de Artibus popularibus, de 
Scientiis Mathematicis, &c. This Author in his Book de Phjlologia gives ſome directions for 
the execution. He obſerves, (1.) that Literary Hiſtory ſhould contain an account of the learned 
933 | Men, 
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Se. I. HIS TOR v. 


15. For the manner of writing this Hiftory, we particularly adviſe that The man 
the materials of it be drawn, not only from Hiſtories and Critical Works, g it. 


but alſo that the principal Books of every Century be regularly conſulted 
downwards; ſo far we mean, as that a Taſte may be had, or a Judgment 
formed, of the Subject, Style, and Method thereof; whence the literary Ge- 
nius of every Age, may at pleaſure be raiſed, as it were from the dead *, 
16, The uſe and end of this Work is not to derive honour and pomp to 
Learning, nor to gratify an eager curioſity, and fondneſs, of knowing and 
preſerving whatever may relate thereto ; but chiefly to make learned Men 


wiſe, in the prudent and ſober exerciſe and adminiſtration of Learning; 


and by marking out the Virtues and Vices of intellectual Things, as well as the 
motions and perturbations of States, to ſhew how the beſt Regulation, an 
Government, may be thence derived: for as the works of St. Auſtin, or 


St. Ambroſe, will not make ſo wiſe a Divine as a thorough reading of Ec- 


clefiaſtical Hiſtory; the ſame will hold true of learned Men with regard to 


particular Books, and a Literary Hiſtory : for whoever is not ſupported by 


Examples and the remembrance of Things, muſt always be expoled to con- 
tingencies and precipitancy *. 


Men, and their Writings; the improvement of the Sciences, the Inventors, and the progreſs of 
Arts. (2.) That Xenophon is ſaid by Laertins and Suidas, to be the firſt who wrote the Hiſtory 
or Lives of the Philoſophers ; but the Book is loſt. (3.) That the ancient Hiſtorians remaining 
upon this Subject are Laertius, Philoſtratus, Eunapius, Heſychins, and Suidas, among the Greeks ; 
and Cicero, de claris Oratoribus, and Suetonius de illuſtribus Grammaticis, ac Rhetoribus, & ali- 
quot Poetis, among the Latins. (4.) That to this kind belong thoſe who have wrote upon the 
illuſtrious Eceleſraſficks ; as have done St. Ferom, Gennadius Maſſilienſis, Iſidorus Hiſpalenſis, Hilde- 
phonſus Toletanus, Sigebertus, Honorius Auguſtodunenſis, & Henricus de Gandavo. (y.) Among 
the moderns he reckons Polydore Virgil, Lilius Gyraldus, and himſelf, upon the ancient Rheto- 
ricians, but particularly upon the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians and Poets. (6.) To theſe he adds 
many of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, and ſuch as have given the Lives of eminent Divines, Law- 
yers and Phyſicians. See Voſſ. de Philolog. Ed. 1650. pag. 71,72. (7.) We may add, Chrif. 
Mylæi Hermes Academicus, ſeu de Scribenda Iniverſitatis Rerum Hiſtoria ; Conringius de Antiqui- 
tatibus Academicis ; Reineri Reineccii Methodus legendi cognoſcendique Hiſtoriam, tam ſacram quam 
profanam; Pancirollus de Rebus memorabilibus; Georg. Paſchius de novis Inventis, quibus facem pretu- 
lit Antiquitas; Stanley's Lives of the n Morhof 's Polyhiſtor; Struvii Introductio in Noti- 
tiam Rei Literaria, & Bibliotheca Philoſophica ; Stollii Ineroduttio in Hiſtoriam Literariam, &c. 

For the execution of this Deſign, Morhof, in his Polyhiſtor, recommends the obſervance of 
the Direction laid down by M. Naudé for diſpoſing a Library, and ranging Books according to 
the Subject or Faculties they treat; or rather that propoſed by Lambecius, for a Philoſophical 
Library. See Morhof's Polyhiſt. Tom. I. pag. 9— 15. Ed. 17 14. See alſo Naudei Diſſertatio de in- 
ftruenda Bibliotheca; publiſh'd in Latin, with Additions, by Schmidius. An. 1703. 

Þ The uſes of ſuch a Literary Hiſtory, beſides the capital one here mention d, would be great 
and numerous; for inftance, it would ſhew the Origins and Tranſmigrations of Religions, He- 


reſies, Philoſophies, Doctrines and Opinions; the Antiquity of Arts, Sciences and Inventions; 


their introduction and reception in different Countries: ſuch a Hiſtory would perhaps ſhew 
that moſt Philoſophies, Hereſies, Doctrines, and Inventions are originally ancient, and only re- 
vived or new dreſs'd up in later times; and help us to recover the ancient. Arts and Secrets 
now ſuppoſed to be loſt. Another principal uſe of it would be to direct our Studies, for ac- 
quiring a Knowledge of univerſal Philoſophy, or any particular Branch of it; and lead to Practice 
and farther Improvement. See Eraſmus Bartholinus de Arcanis Scientiarum, Pancircilus de Re- 
bus deperditis, Alex. Taſſoni Penſieri diverſi, & Pegelii Theſaurus Rerum ſelectarum, &c. But 
what we find commonly publiſhed under the Title of Literary Hiſtories, conta in little more 
than an Account of the Editions of Books, with biographical and critical Re narks on the 
Authors; and are by no means that uni verſal kind of Literary Hiſtory here intended. 
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30 
Particular 
Civil Hiſtory, 
what it ſhould 
contain. 


His 7 ORY. Sec. I. 


17. CivII His rox, particularly fo called, is of prime dignity and au- 
thority among human Writings; as the Examples of Antiquity, the Revo- 
lutions of Things, the Foundations of civil Prudence, with the names and 
reputations of Men, are committed to its truſt. But *tis attended with no 


lefs difficulty than dignity ; for it is a Work of great labour and judgment, 


The difficulty 
of writing it. 


Is of three 
kinds, Viz. 


to throw the mind back upon things paſſed, and ſtore it with Antiquity 
diligently to ſearch into, and with fidelity and freedom relate (1.) the Com 
motions of Times, (2.) the Characters of Perſons; (3.) the Inſtability of Coun- 
ſeis;, (4.) the Courſes of Actions; (5.) the Bottoms of Pretences; (6.) the Secrets 
of Slate; and (7.) to ſet all this to view in proper and ſuitable language: 
eſpecially as ancient Tranſactions are uncertain, and late ones expoſed to 
danger. Whence ſuch a Civil Hiflory is attended with numerous Defects ; 
the greater part of Hiſtorians writing little more than empty and vulgar Nar- 
rations, and ſuch as are really a diſgrace to Hiſtory ; while ſome haſtily draw 
up particular Relations, and trivial Memoirs; ſome only run over the genera! 
heads of Actions; and others deſcend to the minuteſt particulars, which have 
no relation to the principal Actions. Theſe in compliance with their Ge- 
nius, boldly invent many of the things they write; whilſt thoſe ſtamp the 
image of their own affections upon what they deliver: thus preſerving fideli- 
ty to their party ; but not to Things themſelves. Some are conſtantly in- 
culcating Politicks, in which they take moſt pleaſure ; and ſeek all occaſions 
of ſhewing themſelves ; thus childiſhly interrupting the Thread of their Hi- 
flory : whilſt others are too tedious, and ſhew but little Judgment in the pro- 
lixity of their Speeches, Harangues, and Accounts of Actions: ſo that 
in ſhort, nothing is ſo ſeldom found among the Writings of men, as true 
and perfet} civil Hiſtory ®, 1 | | 
18. This Civil Hiſtory is of three kinds, and bears reſemblance to three 
kinds of Piftures ; viz. the unfiniſhed, the finiſhed, and the defaced : Thus 
Civil Hiſtory, which is the Picture of Times and Things, appears in Memoirs, 
juſt Hiſtory, and Antiquities; but Memoirs are Hiſlory begun, or the firſt 
Strokes and Materials of it; and Antiquities, are Hiſtory defaced, or Remnants 
that have eſcaped the Shipwreck of Time. 3 
19. Mtmolrs, or Memorials, are of two kinds; whereof the one may 
be termed Commentaries, the other Regiſters. In Commentaries are ſet down 
naked Events and Actions in ſequence; without the Motives, Deſigns, 


Counſels, Speeches, Pretexts, Occafions, c. for ſuch is the true nature 


of a Commentary; tho* Cæſar, in modeſty mix'd with greatneſs, called the 
beſt Hiſtory in the world a Commentary. 5 
20. REOISsT ERS are of two kinds; as either containing the Titles of 
Things and Perſons in order of Time, by way of Calendar and Chronicles, 
or eHe in the way of Journal, and preſerving the Edicts of Princes, De- 
erees of Council, judicial Proceedings, Declarations and Letters of State, 
publick Orations, Sc. without continuing the thread of the Narration v. 
23: 
Thus perhaps moſt of the Hiftories of Britain are partial Accounts of the fame publick 
Tranſa@ions, difi _ repreſented ; according to the Principles, or particular Views of the 


Writer. Whence thoſe of Buchanan, Baker, Clarendon, Kennet, Eachard, and Burnet, are often 
3 5 whilſt that of a Foreigner, M. Thoyras Rapin, is allow'd the juſteſt general Hi- 


leg our Nation. 
d Ruſhworth's Collections and Rymer's Fœdera, are eminent Inſtances hereof. — 


Sect. I. __ STOLL Mm 


21. ANTIQUITIES are the Wrecks of Hiſtory, wherein the memory of 4nd Antiqui- 

Things is almoſt loſt ; or ſuch Particulars as induftrious Perſons, with exact “““ 
and ſcrupulous diligence, can any way colle& from Genealogies, Calendars, 

Titles, Infcriptions, Monuments, Coins, Names, Etymologies, Proverbs, Tra- 

ditions, Archives, Inſtruments, Fragments of publick and private Hiſtory, 

ſcatter'd Paſſages of Books no way hiſtorical, Sc. by which means ſome- 

thing is recovered from the Deluge of Time. This is a laborious Work ; 

yet acceptable to Mankind, as carrying with it a kind of reverential- awe ; 

and deſerves to come in the place of thoſe fabulous and fictitious Origins of 
Nations we abound with : tho? it has the leſs authority, as but few have ex- 

amined and exerciſed a liberty of thought about it *. | : 

22, In theſe kinds of ImMyerRFEcT HIS TOR, no Deficiency need be noted, Epitomes the 
they. being of their own nature imperfect: but Epitomes of Hiſtory are the Baue of Civil 
Corruption and Moths, that have fretted and corroded many ſound and ex- — 
cellent bodies of Hiſtory, and reduced them to baſe and unprofitable Dregs; 

whence all Men of ſound Judgment declare, the uſe of them ought to be 

baniſh*d. | | | 4 

23. JusT HisToky is of three kinds, with regard to the three Objects Fuft Hifory of 
it deſigns to repreſent ; which are either a Portion of Time, a memorable Per- three kinds, . 
Jon, or an illuſtrious Action. The firſt kind we call writing of Annals, or ces CO: 
Chronicles; the ſecond, Lives; and the third, Narratives or Relations. Chro- 
nicles ſhare the greateſt Eſteem and Reputation; but Lives excel in A dvan- 
tage and Uſe ; as Relations do in Truth and Sincerity. For Chronicles repre- 
ſent only grand publick Actions, and external Shews and Appearances to 
the People, and drop the ſmaller Paſſages and Motions of Men and Things. 
But as the Divine Artificer hangs the greateſt Weight upon the ſmalleſt 
Strings; ſo ſuch Hiſtories rather ſhew the Pomp of Affairs, than their true 

and inward Springs. And tho? it interſperſes Counſel ; yet delighting in 
Grandeur, it attributes more Gravity and Prudence to human Actions, than 
really appears in them: ſo that Satyr might be a truer Picture of human 
Life, than certain Hiſtories of this kind: whereas Lives, if wrote with care Lives. 
and judgment, propoſing to repreſent a Perſon, in whom Actions, both great 3 
and ſmall, publick and private, are blended together, muſt of neceſſity give | 
a more genuine, native, and lively Repreſentation, and ſuch as is fitter for 
imitation b. e . | £ 
24. PARTICULAR RELATIONS OF ACTIONS; as of the Peloponneſian War, And Rela- 

the Expedition of Cyrus, &c. may, likewiſe, be made with greater truth and tions. 
exactneſs, than Hiſtories of Times; as their Subject is more level to the Enquiry 

and Capacity of the Writer: whilſt they who undertake the Hiſtory of any 
large portion of Time, muft needs meet with Blanks and empty Spaces, 
which they generally fill up out of their own Invention. | | 


H 2 25, 


The Subject of Antiquities is now found conſiderably. cultivated, by the Labours of 'Camb- 
den, Selden, Lightfoot, Voſſius, Spanheim, 'Gravius, Gronovius, Dugdale, Van Dale, Pitiſcus, Strg- 
vius, Montfaucon, Potter, Prideaux, Wood, and many other eminent Antiquaries. See Stollii In- 
tredudtio in Hiſtoriam Literariam. Ed. Jenæ, An. 1728. De Arte Critica, pag. 152—167. & 

' Morhof. Polyhiſtor, Tom. I. lib. V. cap. 2. de Seriptoribus Antiquariis. | | 
> Eminent Examples whereof we have in Gafſend?'s Lives of Prireſe, 'Tycho Nrabe, Purbach, 
Regiomontanus, and Capernicus, 
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25. This exception, however, muſt be made to the Sincerity of Relations, 
that if they be wrote near the times of the Actions themſelves, they are, in 
that caſe, to be greatly ſuſpected of Party or Prejudice. But as tis uſual 
for oppoſite Parties to publiſh Relations of the fame Tranſactions; they, b 
this means, open the way to truth; which lies betwixt the two extremes: lo 


that after the heat of Contention is allay'd, a yu and wiſe Hiſtorian may 
e 


hence be furniſhed with Matter for a more perfect Hiſtory. | 

26. As to the Dericiencies in theſe three kinds of HrsToRY ; doubtleſs 
many particular Tranſactions have been left unrecorded, to the great pre- 
judice, in * of Honour and Glory, of thoſe Kingdoms and States where 
they paſſed. But to omit other Nations; we have particular reaſon to com- 
plain of the Imperfection of the preſent Hiſtory of England, in the main 
continuance of it; and the Partiality and Obliquity of that of Scotland. It 
would be a very memorable Work, if this Iſland of Great Britain, now 


joined in Monarchy, were alſo joined in one Hiſtory, after the manner of the 


facred Hiſtory ; which draws down the account of the ten Tribes, and of the 
two Tribes, as twins, together a. | 9 | | 
27. With regard to Lives ; we cannot but wonder that our own Times 
have ſo little value for what they enjoy, as not more frequently to write the 
Lives of eminent Men. For tho? Kings, Princes, and great Perſonages are 
few, yet there are many other excellent Men, who deſerve better than vague 
Reports and barren Elogies. And altho* many, more mortal in their affections 
than their bodies, eſteem the deſire of Fame and Memory but a Vanity ; and 
deſpiſe Praiſe, whilſt they do nothing that is praiſe-worthy; yet this alters 
not Solomon's Judgment, ** the memory of the Fuſt ſhall be with praiſes; but 
« the name of the Wicked ſhall rot: the one flouriſhing, whilſt the other 


. conſumes, or turns to corruption. So in that laudable way of ſpeaking of 


the dead, of happy memory] of pious memory ! &c.“ we ſeem to acknow- 
ledge, with Cicero wk Demoſthenes, that a good Name is the proper Inbe- 
«© ritance of the deceaſed.”** Which Inberitance, as lying waſte in our time, 
deſerves. to be noted as a Deficiency b. | 

28. In the buſineſs of RELaT1ONS, it is alſo to be wiſhed that greater dili- 


be wrote with gence were employ'd ; for there is no ſignal Action, but has ſome good Pen 


to deſcribe it. But very few being qualified to write a ut Hiſtory, ſuitable 
to its wget a thing wherein ſo many have failed; if memorable Acts 
were but tolerably related as they paſs; this might lay the Foundations, 
ET | and 
®* The Author intended: to write ſuch a Hiſtory himſelf, and accordingly begun it: what was 
finiſhed of ir, ſtands as the Second SuPPLEMENT to this Piece de Augmentis Scientiarum: 
but for the. Continuation, we muſt have recourſe to Drake, Thuanns, Rapin, &c. 

Þ Tt has been ſo well cultivated ſince, that a e might be collected of the Lives of emir 
nent Moderns, Whoever deſires to ſee the neceſſary Rules for this kind of Writing, the great 
Utiliry, and: more eminent Inſtances of it, cannot, 3 do better than read 2 Mor- 

upon the Subject, in his Polyhiſtor, Tom. I. lib. I. cap. 19. de Vitarum Scriptoribus. As for 


Lives themſelves, among the moſt uſeful may be reckon'd that extraordinary one of Peireſe, 


written by Gaſſendi; that of Melan&#hon, by Camerarius; that of Eraſmus, by M. Le Cterc; that 
of Mr. Cowley, by Biſhop Sprat; that of the Lord e rod Hale, by Biſhop Burnet ; thoſe of 
Learned Men, by Thuanus, in his Hiſtory ; thoſe collected by Bazes ; and thoſe of the Members 
of rhe Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, by M. Fontenelle. See Struvii Introductio in notitiam Rei 
Iiterarie. Cap. VII. de Scriptoribus Vitarum. What the Lord Bacon himſelf perform'd in this 
way, appears by the Tuinn SUPPLEMENT to this Piece, de Augmentis Scientiarum. 
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Sect. I. HISTORY. 
and afford Materials for a compleat Hiſtory of Times, when a Writer ſhould 
ariſe equal to the Work. | 


29. HisTory or TIMES is either general or particular, as it relates the Hiſtory 
Tranſactions of the whole World, or of a certain Kingdom, or Nation. Times, 


And there have been thoſe, who would ſeem to give us the Hiſtory of the v 
World from its Origin; but, in reality, offer only a rude Collection of Things, 
and certain ſhort Narratives inſtead of a Hiftery * : whilſt others have nobly, 
and to good advantage, endeavour'd to deſcribe, as in a juſt Hiſtory, the me- 
morable Things, which in their time happened over all the Globe. For human 
Affairs are not ſo far divided by Empires and Countries, but that in many 
caſes they ſtill preſerve a connection: whence it is proper enough to view, 
as in one Picture, the Fates of an Age. And ſuch a general Hiſtory as this, 
may frequently contain particular Relations; which, tho“ of value, might 
otherwiſe either be loſt, or never again reprinted : at leaſt, the heads of ſuch. 
Accounts may be thus preferved. But upon mature conſideration, the Laws 
of juſt Hiſtory appear ſo ſevere, as ſcaree to be obſerved in ſuch a large field 
of Matter: whence the bulkineſs of Hiſtory ſhould rather be retrenched, than 
enlarged : otherwiſe, he who has ſuch variety of Matter every where to col- 
lect, if he preſerve not conſtantly the ſtricteſt watch upon his Informations, 
will be apt to take up with Rumours, and popular Reports, and work ſuch 
kind of ſuperficial Matter into his Hiſtory. And then to retrench the whole, 
he will be obliged to paſs over many things otherwiſe worthy of relation; 
and often to contract and ſhorten his Style; wherein there lies no ſmall dan- 
ger of frequently cutting off uſeful Narrations, in order to oblige Man- 
kind in their favourite way of Compendium ; whence ſuch Accounts, which 
might otherwiſe live of themſelves, may come to be utterly loſt b. 


30. HisToxy or Times is likewiſe diviſible into Ax x ALs and Jour- Diviſible ines 


NALS, according to the obſervation of Tacitus; where, mentioning the Mag- 
nificence of certain Structures, he adds, „ *twas found ſuitable to the Roman 
« dignity, that illuſtrious Things ſhould be committed to Annals ; but ſuch 
as theſe, to the publick Journals of the City.” Thus referring what related 
to the State of the Commonwealth to Annals; and ſmaller Matters to Jour- 
nals. And ſo there ſhould be a kind of Heraldry in regulating the dignities 
of Books, as well as Perſons for as nothing takes more from the Dignity of 
a State, than Confuſion of Orders and Degrees; ſo it greatly takes from the 
Authority of Hiſtory, to intermix Matters of Triumph, Ceremony, and No- 
. velty, with Matters of State. And it were to be wiſh'd that this Diſt inction 
prevail'd. But in our times, Journals are only uſed at Sea, and in military 
Expeditians : whereas, among, the Ancients,, *twas a regal Honour to have 

| | | the 


Some Gentlemen in England have lately publiſhed Propoſals, and a noble Attempt, towards 
an Univerſal Hiſtory, from the earlieſt Account of Time, to the preſent ; wherein the Plan appears 
ſo juſtly laid, and what is hitherto executed ſo exact, that it is greatly to be wiſhed they may 
meet with ſuitable Encouragement. Among the beſt general Hiſtories wrote of late, are e- 
ſteemed the following; viz. Cellarii Hiſloria univerſalis. Ed. mag 1711, Fo. Henvic. Leoderi 
Introductio in Hiſtoriam univerſam. Ed. Lipſiæ, An. 1713. Johan. Cleric. Compendium Hiſtoria 
univerſalis. Amſtelodami 1697; & Lipſiæ 1713. & Burchard Gotthelf Struvii Kurtzer Begriff 
der univerſal-Hiſtorie. Jenz 1726. See Stollii Introductio in Hiſtoriam Literariam, pag. 325, &c. 

d For the Rules of writing Hiſtory, and the Qualifications of an Hiſtorian, ſee Voſſius de Arte- 
Hiſtorica ; and for the Aſſiſtances required in the Work, ſee Morbof's Polyhiſtor, Tom. Il. lib. a>. 
de Prudentie. Civilis Scriptoribus, & Tom, III. lib.4. de Riftorie Scriptoribus. DT =. 
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the daily Acts of the Palace recorded; as we ſee in the caſe of Abaſſuerus, 
King of Perſia. And the Journals of Alexander the Great contained even 
trivial Matters: Yet Journals are not deſtined for trivial things alone, as 
Annals are for ſerious ones; but contain all things promiſcuouſly, whether of 
- greater or of Jeſs concern. 
Civil Hiflory 31. The laſt Diviſion of CI vil. His rox, is into pure and mix d. Of the 
diviſible into mix'd, there are two eminent kinds; the one principally civil, and the other 
Ry = principally natural: for a kind of Writing has been introduced, that does 
EY not give particular Narrations in the continued thread of a Hiſtory, but where 
the Writer colle&s and culls them, with choice, out of an Author; then 
reviewing, and, as it were, ruminating upon them, takes occaſion to 
treat of political Subjefts: And this kind of ruminated Hiſtory we highly 
eſteem, provided the Writers keep cloſe to it profeſſedly : for *ris both unſea- 
ſonable, and irkſome, to have an Author profeſs he will write a t Hiſtory, 
yet be at every turn introducing Politics, and thereby breaking the thread 
of his Narration. All wiſe Hiſtory is indeed pregnant with political Rules 
and Precepts; but the Writer is not to take all opportunities of delivering 
| himſelf of them. Af e | 
Coſmogra- 32, CosMocrRAPnical HISTORY is allo mix*'d many ways; as taking 
' phical Hiſtory the Deſcriptions of Countries, their Situations and Fruits, from Natural Hiſto- 
e nd ry 3 the Accounts of Cities, Governments and Manners, from Civil Hiſtory; 
; the Climates, and aſtronomical Phænomena, from Mathematicks: In which 
kind of Hiſtory, the preſent Age ſeems to excel, as having a full view of the 
World in this light. The Ancients had ſome knowledge of the Zones and 
Antipodes ; tho? rather by abſtra&t demonſtration than fact: but that little 
Veſſels, like the celeſtial Bodies, ſhould fail round the whole Globe, is the 
happineſs of our Times. This great Improvement of Navigation, may give 
us great hopes of extending and improving the Sciences; eſpecially as it 
ſeems agreeable to the Divine Will, that they ſhould be coeval. Thus the 
Prophet Daniel foretells, that many ſhall go to and fro on the Earth, and 
„ Knowledge ſhall be increaſed;”” as if the openneſs and thorough paſſage of 
the World, and the increaſe of Knowledge, were allotted to the ſame Age : 
which indeed we find already true in part; for the Learning of theſe Times, 
ſcarce yields to the former Periods or Returns of Learning ; the one among 
the Greeks, and the other among the Romans; and in many particulars far 
exceeds them *. 5. | 
Eecleſiaflical 33. EccLESIasTICAL HisTory, in general, has nearly the ſame Divi- 
Hiſtory di- fions with Civil Hiſtory: thus there are Eccleſiaftical Chronicles, Lives of the 
vided into Fathers, Accounts of Synods, and other Eccleſiaſtical Matters: but in pro- 
2 priety, it may be farther divided, (1. ) into the general Hiſtory of the Church; 
(2.) the Hiſtory of Prophecy ; and (g.) the Hiſtory of Providence. The for /t 
deſcribes the times of the Church militant, whether fluctuating, as the Ark of 
Noah; moveable, as the Ark in the Wilderneſs; or at reſt, as the Ark in the 
Temple; that is, in the ſtates of Per/ecution, Migration, and Peace. And in 
this part, there is a Redundancy rather than a Deficiency ; but it were to be 
wilhed the goodneſs and ſincerity of it were equal to the bulk b. | 
2 See this Matter farther proſecuted in the Novum Organum, Part J. 
d See Morhof's Polyhiſtor, de Theologicis Scriptoribus, Tom, III. lib. 7. 
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34. The ſecond part, viz. the His TroY or PROPHECY, conſiſts of two The Hiltory of 


Relatives; the Prophecy, and the Accompliſoment: whence the nature of it re- 
quires, that every Scripture Prophecy be compared with the Event, thro? all 
the Ages of the World ; for the better confirmation of the Faith, and the 
better information of the Church, with regard to the interpretation of Pro- 
phecies not yet fulfilled. But here we muſt allow that Latitude, which is pe- 
culiar and familiar to divine Prophecies ; which have their completion not only 
at ſtated times, but in ſucceſſion: as participating of the nature of their 
Author, *<* 2with whom a thouſand years are but as one day;” and therefore are 
not fulfilled punctually at once; but have a growing accompliſhment thro? 
many Ages: tho' the height or fulneſs of them may refer to a ſingle age, or 
moment. And this is a Work which I find deficient : but it ſhould either 
be undertaken with Wiſdom, Sobriety, and Reverence, or not at all. 


35. The third part, the HisToxy or Provipence, has been touched And the Hifte- 
by ſome pious Pens; but not without a mixture of Party. This Hiſtory 7 Rows 


is employ*d in obſerving that divine agreement which there ſometimes is betwixt 
the revealed and ſecret Will of God. For altho' the Counſels and Judgments 
of God are fo ſecret, as to be abſolutely unſearchable to Man; yet the Di- 
vine Goodneſs has ſometimes thought fit, for the confirmation of his own 
People, and the confutation of thoſe who are as without God in the world, 
to write them in ſuch Capital Letters, as hey who run may read them. Such 
are the remarkable Events and Examples of God's Judgments, tho? late and 
unexpected; ſudden and unhoped for Deliverances and Bleſſings ; Divine 
Counſels dark and doubtful, at length opening and explaining themſelves,“ &c. 
All which have not only a power to confirm the Minds of the Faithful, but 
to awaken and convince the Conſciences of the Wicked. 


35 


Prophecy, 
which is 


wanting. 


36. And not only the Actions of Mankind, bur alſo their Savives ought The 4 


to be preſerved: and may, doubtleſs, be ſometimes inſerted in Hiſtory, fo dages of Hiſto- 
far as they decently ſerve to illuſtrate the Narrations of Facts. But Books * | 


of ORATIONS, EPiSTLES, and APOPHTHEGMS, are the proper Repoſitories 


of human Diſcourſe, The SyEEcHEs of wiſe Men, upon matter of Buſineſs, Speeches. 


weighty Cauſes, or difficult Points, are of great uſe, not only for Eloquence, 


but for the knowledge of Things themſclves<®. But the LeTTErs of wiſe Letters. 


Men upon ſerious Affairs, are yet more ſerviceable in points of civil Pru- 
dence; as of all human Speech, nothing is more ſolid or excellent than ſuch 
Epiſtles : for they contain more of natural Senſe than Orations, and more 
Ripeneſs than occaſional Diſcourſes, So LETTERS OF STATE-AFFAIRS, 


written 


2 This is attempted by Grotius, in his Commentaries upon the Bible; by Father Simon, in his 
Critical Hiſtory of the Old and New Teftament ; Dr. Hammond, upon the Old and New Teſtament ; 
Dr. Whitby, on the New Teſtament; Mr. Whiſton, in his Accompliſhment of Scripture Prophecies 3 
M.Le 7 9 Sherlock, in his Diſcourſe of the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy in the ſeveral 
Ages of the World. ; 

» Dr. Hackwell's Apology for Providence, Dr. Reynolds's God's Revenge againſt Murder, Beard's 
Theatre of God's Fudgments, Fuller's Hiftory of Providence, Le Clerc's Defenſe de la Providence, 
and Bayle's Dictionary, contain many Particulars of this kind. 

© Thus the SPEECHES of the Author, which make the FourTu SUPPLEMENT to this Work; 
and many of thoſe preſerved in Ruſhworth's Collections, are highly valuable and inſtructive; as 
opening the Scene of publick Affairs; ſhewing the Genius and free Spirit of the Engliſh Nation; 
and ſeeming to contain the Form and Matter of many famous publick Speeches of later Times. 


PoE TRV. Sect. II. 
written, in the order of time, by thoſe that manage them, with their Anſwers, 
afford the beſt Materials for Civil Hiſtory *, ; | 

37. Nor do AropHTHEGMsS only ſerve for Ornament and Delight, but al- 
ſo for Action and civil Uſe: as being the Edge-tools of Speech, which cut 
and penetrate the Knots of Buſineſs and Affairs. For Occaſions have their 
Revolutions; and what has once been advantageouſly uſed, may be fo again; 


either as an old thing or a new one. Nor can the uſefulneſs of theſe Say- 
ings in Civil Affairs be queſtion'd, when Cz/ar himſelf wrote a Book upon 


the Subject: which we wiſh were extant; for all thoſe we have yer ſeen of 
the kind, appear to be collected with little choice and judgment b. | 


—_ 


SECT. IL 
Of PorTRry. 


Poetry is ima- I. 1, Or rav is a kind of Learning generally confined to the meaſure of 


_ ginary Hiſto- 
TY. 


Words, but otherwiſe extremely licentious, and truly belonging to 
the Imagination; which being unreſtrained by Laws, may make what unnatural 
mixtures and ſeparations it pleaſes. *Tis taken in two Senſes z or with reſpect 
to Words and Matter. The firſt is but a Character of Style, and a certain 
form of Speech, not relating to the Subject; for a true Narration may be 
deliver'd in verſe, and a feign'd one in proſe<: but the ſecond is a capital Part 
of Learning; and no other than feign'd Hiſtory. And here, as in our Di- 
viſions we endeavour to find and trace the true Sources of Learning, and this 
frequently without giving way to Cuſtom, or the eſtabliſhed Order; we ſhall 
take no particular notice of Satyr, Elegy, Epigram, Ode, &c. but turn them 
over to Philoſophy, and the Arts of Speech: and under the name of Poetry, 


treat nothing more than imaginary Hiſtory. 


2. The juſteſt Diviſion of Poetry, except what it ſhares in common with 
Hiſtory, (which has its feign'd Chronicles, feign'd Lives, and feign'd Relations) 
| 18 


2 The Advantages to be reaped from Letters are largely ſhewn in Morhof's Polyhiftor, Tom. I. 
Lib. I. Cap. 23, 24,25. de Epiſtolarum Scriptoribus; and the judgment here made of them con- 
firmed; and extended to rg oa as well as Civil Purpoſes. Thus, as the Latin Letters of 
Mr. Milton to foreign States, beſt ſhew the Spirit and Conduct of Oliver Cromwell; fo the pri- 
vate Letters of des Caries and Mr. Locke, are the beſt Explanation of the Deſigns and Views of 
their Philoſophical Writings: and therefore as the Letters of Ambaſſadors, and Secretaries of State, 


give the moſt authentic and ſatisfactory Accounts of political Tranſactions; ſo the familiar Ler- 


ters of learned Men diſcloſe their internal Sentiments, and ſecret Intentions, better than their 
formal Works, which are dreſs'd out for the Publick. And hence the Letters of eminent Men 
are generally read with great pleaſure, and advantage; as thoſe of Eraſmus, Grotius, Patin, 
Sir William Temple, Mr. Ray, and even the ſuppoſed Letter: 2 the Turkiſh Spy, the Spec- 
tator, &c. The ſelect Letters of the Lord Bacon, therefore, deſervedly make the FirTa Svy- 
PLEMENT to this Pixcx of the de Augmentis Scientiarum. 

And therefore the Author began a new Collection of AroraTuecms, which make the Sixrn 
SUPPLEMENT to the de Augmentis Scientiarum. | 

© Thus Lucan's Pharſalia, and Blackmore's Creation, are true Hiſto ies in verſe; and Tels- 


| ' mackus, and the Travels of Cyrus, feigned Hiſtories in proſe. 
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is (1. ) into Narrative, (2.) Dramatic, and (3.) Allegorical. Narrative Poetry 

is ſuch an exact imitation of Hiſtory, as to deceive, did it not often carry 

things beyond probability. Dramatic Poetry is a kind of viſible Hiſtory ; 
giving the Images of things as if they were preſent ; whilſt Hiſtory repre- 

ſents, them as paſt. But Allegorical Poetry is Hiſtory with its Dye; which 
repreſents intellectual Things to the Senſes. 4 

3. NARRATIVIE PoE TRV, otherwiſe called Heroic Poetry, ſeems, with regard 5 Narra- 
to its matter, not the verſification, raiſed upon a noble foundation; as having tive Poetry. 
a principal regard to the dignity of human Nature *. For as the active World 

is inferior to the rational Soul, ſo Poetry gives that to mankind which Hi- 
ſtory denies ; and in ſome meaſure ſatisfies the Mind with ſhadows, when it 

cannot enjoy the ſubſtance * For upon a narrow inſpection, Poetry ſtrong- 

ly ſhews, that a greater grandeur of things, a more perfect order, and a 

more beautiful variety is pleaſing to the Mind, than can any where be 

found in Nature, after the fall. So that as the Actions and Events, 

which are the Subjects of true Hiſtory, have not that grandeur which ſatis- 

fies the Mind, Poetry ſteps in, and feigns more heroical actions. And as 

real Hiſtory gives us not the ſucceſs of things, according to the deſerts of 

virtue and vice; Peetry corrects it, and preſents us with the Fates and For- 

tunes of perſons rewarded or puniſhed according to merit. And as real Hi- 

ſtory diſguſts us with a familiar and conſtant ſimilitude of things; Poetry 

relieves us by unexpected turns and changes; and thus not only delights, 

but inculcates morality and nobleneſs of Soul. Whence it may be juſtly 
eſteemed of a divine nature; as it raiſes the Mind, by accommodating the 
Images of things to our Deſires ; and not, like Hiſtory and Reaſon, ſubject- 

ing the Mind to Things. And by theſe its charms, and congruity to the 

Mind, with the aſſiſtance alſo Muſick, which conveys it the ſweeter, it = 
makes its own way; ſo as to have been in high eſteem in the moſt 
ignorant ages, and among the moſt barbarous people; whilſt other kinds of 
Learning were utterly excluded d. | | | 

' 4. DRAMATIC POETRY, which has the Theatre for its World, would be Dramatic 
of excellent uſe, if it were ſound : for the diſcipline and corruption of the Thea- Poetry. 
tre is of very great conſequence, And the corruptions of this kind are nu- 

merous in our times; but the regulation quite neglected ©, The Action of 

the Theatre, tho* modern States eſteem it but ludicrous, unleſs it be ſatyrical 
| and biting, was carefully watch'd by the ancients, that it might improve 


2 Upon this Head conſult the judicious French Critic, Boſſu du Poeme Epique. | 
b Hence the extreme Pleaſure we receive in reading the Origin of the World, the Revolu- 
tions and Tranſactions of Heaven, Earth and Hell; the Hiſtory and Fate of our firſt Parents; 
the Del of Paradiſe, &c. in Milton's Paradiſe loft. | 
© Which intimates another Species of Hiſtorical Poetry, viz. the Phyſical ; as that of Lucre- 
tius, which deſcribes the Syſtem of the World, upon the Principles of Epicurus; and that of Sir 
Richard Blackmore upon the footing of the modern Philoſophy. 
4 Thus in the Origins of Nations, we find the firſt thing ſtudied is generally Language and 
Poetry; for the ſake, as it ſhould ſeem, of their great influence in governing the uncultivated 
minds of men; and the uſe they are of, in tranſmitting down Hiſtory and Antiquities to Poſterity. | 
| © Mr. Collier has endeavour'd to ſhew the immoralities, and rectify the abuſes of the Frage, 
by weeding ſeveral of our modern Plays. But the due proſecution of this ſubje&, perhaps re- 
uires more Knowledge of human Nature, and civil Affairs, than uſually comes to one man's 
2 This ſubje& is alſo touch d upon in ſeveral of the SrECA Tas. 
W I man 
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mankind in virtue: and indeed many wiſe men and great Philoſophers 
have thought it to the Mind as the Bow to the Fiddle*; and certain it is, 
tho? a great Secret in Nature, that e minds of men in company, are more open 
fo affettions and impreſſions, than when alone. | 
And Allegori- g. But ALLEGORICAL PoE TRV excels the others; and appears a. ſolemn 
fat Poetry ſacred thing, which Religion itſelf generally makes uſe of, to preſerve an 
intercourſe. between divine and human Things. Yet this allo is corrupted, 
by a levity and indulgence of Genius towards Allegory. Its uſe is ambiguous, 
and made to ſerve contrary purpoſes ; for it envelopes as well as illuſtrates: 
the firſt ſeeming. to. endeavour at an Art of Conceaiment, and the other at a. 
The tws Uſes Mel bod of Inſtructing, much uſed by the Ancients. For when the Diſcove- 
__—— ries and Concluſions of Reaſon,tho* now common, were new, and firſt known, 
CY the human Capacity could ſcarce admit them in their ſubtile ſtate, or till they 
were brought nearer to ſenſe, by ſuch kind of imagery and examples. Whence 
ancient times are full of their Fables, their Allegories, and their Similies. 
Nay, the Apophthegms of the ancient Sages were uſually demonſtrated by 
Similitudes. And as Hierog!lyphicks preceded Letters, ſo Parables preceded 
Arguments: And the force of Parables ever was and will be great; as being 
clearer than Arguments, and more appoſite than real Examples. 

6. The other uſe of Allegorical Poetry is to envelope things, whoſe digni- 
ty deſerves a Veil; as when the Secrets and Myſteries of Religion, Policy 
and Philoſophy, are wrapp'd up in Fables and Parables. But tho* ſome 
may doubt whether there be any myſtical Senſe concealed in the ancient Fa- 
bles of the Poets; we cannot but think there is a latent Myſtery intended in 
ſome of them: for we do not therefore judge contemptibly of them, be- 
cauſe they are commonly left to Children and Grammarians ; but as the 
Writings that relate theſe Fables, are, next to ihe ſacred ones, the moſt ancient x. 
and the Fables themſelves much older ſtill; being not delivered as the Inven- 

The Philoſophy tions of the Writers, but as things before believed and received ; they ap- 
of the ancient Pear like a ſoft whiſper from the Traditions of more ancient Nations, con- 
Fablcodeficient vey d thro” the Flutes of the Grecians. But all hitherto attempted towards 
in Poctry. the interpretation of theſe - Parables proving unſatisfactory to us; as having 
oceeded from Men, of but common-place learning; we ſet down the 
HILOSOPHY OF ANCIENT FABLES, as the only Dericiency IN Por- 
TRY”; and ſabjoin three Examples of the Work, ſuch as we deſign it; 
one in Naturul, one in Political, and one in Adoral Philoſophy... 5 | 

That is, capable of working upon and influencing the Perple; and hence we have in Eng- 

mats: variety 9 e e ee the Stage M its uſe in Government and Morali 5 

well as the Fulpn; both which may be called the Schools of a Country. = 5 

> How far this Deßcieney is ſupplied by the Author, will appear in his Piece de Sapientis Ve- 

rum ; Which makes the SevenTa SUPPLEMENT to the de Angmentis Scientiarum: and how 

far the Defign has fince been carried, may be learnt from the Opuſcula Mythologica, publiſh'd by 

Gale; Voſſins de Theologia Gentili; Spanheim, in his Notes upon Callimachus ; Boeclerus's Meta- 

mor pet Ovidiana ; Fohan. Conrad. Durrius, de recondita Veterum Sapientia in Poetis; and 

Te Clerc's Bibliotheque Univerſelle, where he explains the Hiſtories of Hercules, Adonis, and Ceres. 

See more to this purpoſe in Morhof's Polyhiſhr, under the Chapters de Scriptoribus ad Artem 


r 
Poeticam. fatientibus, Z Philoſophie Moralis Scriptoribus, & de Libris Phyſicis ſecretioribus. See 
alſo Stelli; Introdudtio in Hiſtoriam Liternriam; Cap. V. de Arte Poetica; & Struvii Bibliotheca 
— Cap: III. de Scriptoribus Hiſtoria Philaſophica; & Cap. VI. 4e Scriptoribus Philoſophia. 
Faces, | . 
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The Fanrn of Pax explained of NaTurar Prtr.osopny. 


II. 7. T HE Ancients have, with great exattneſs, delineated uni- The Fable of 


verſal Nature, under the perſon of Pan. They leave his Pan traced. 
origin doubtful : ſome aſſerting him the ſon of Mercury, and others 
the common offspring 'of all Penelope's Suitors (a). The latter ſup- 
poſition doubtleſs occaſion'd ſome later Writers to entitle this an- 
cicnt Fable, Penelope: a thing frequently practis d, when the ear- 
lier relations are applied to more modern characters and perſons; 
tho ſometimes with great abſurdity and ignorance ; as in the pre- 
ſent caſe : for Pan was one of the ancienteſt Gods, and long before 
the time of Ulyſſes: beſades, Penelope was venerated by antiquity 
For her matronal chaſtity. A third ſort will have him the Tſſue 
| of jupiter and Hybris, that is Reproach (b). But whatever his 
origin was, the Deſtinies are allowed his Siſters (c). 

8. He is deſcribed by antiquity, with pyramidal horns reaching up to His Portrait. 
heaven (a), a rough and ſhaggy body (e), a very long beard (F), of a 
biform figure, human above, half brute below (g), ending in 
Goats feet (H). His arms, or enſjgns of power, are, a Pipe in his 
left hand, compoſed of ſeven Reeds (i); in his right a Crook (t); 
and he wore for his mantle a leopard's Skin (1). 

9. His Attributes and Titles, were, the God of Hunters, Shep. tis Offices; 
herds, and all the rural Inhabitants(m) ; Prefident f the Monun- 
tains (n); and * Mercury the next meſſenger of the Gods (o). 
He was alſo held the leader and ruler of the Nymphs, who can- 
tinually danced and frisked abaut him, attended with the Satyrs, 
aud their elders the Sileni (p). He had alſo the power of ftri- 
king terrors,efpecially fuch as were vain and ſuperſtitions; whence 
they came to be call d Panic ferrors (9): 

10. Few actions are recorded of him, only a principal one is, His At. 
that he challenged Cupid at wreſtling, and was worſted (r). He 
alſo catched the Giant Typhon in a net, and held him faſt (s). 
They relate farther of him, that when Ceres growing diſconſolate 
for the Rape of Proſerpine, hid her ſelf, and all the Gods took the 
utmoſt pains to find her, by going out different ways for that 
purpoſe, Pan only had the good fortune to meet her, as he was 
hunting; and diſcovered her to the reſt (t). He likewiſe had the 
aſſurance to rival Apollo in Muſick; and in the judgment of Mi- 
das was prefer d: but the Fudge had, tho with great privacy and 
ſecrecy, a pair of Aſſes Ears faſtned on him for his ſentence (u). 

12 iin ae. 
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Ws Amouri- 11, There is very little ſaid of his A mours; which may ſeem ſtrange 
among ſuch a multitude of Gods, ſo profuſely amorous (v). He 
15 x 7 reported to have been very fond of Echo, who was alſo 
N his wife (w) ; and one Nymph more called Syrinx, with the 
ove of whom Cupid inflamed him for his inſolent challenge. 

12. Laſtly, Pan had no deſcendant; which alſo is a wonder, 
| when the male Gods were ſo extremely prolifick; only he was the 
And Ine. reputed father of a ſervant Girl, called lambe, who uſed to divert 

ſtrangers with her ridiculous pratling ſtories (x). | 


- The Fable ex- 13. This Fable is perhaps the nobleſt of all Antiquity; and pregnant 
plained in the vith the Myſteries and Secrets of Nature. (a) Par, as the name imports, 8 
6 repreſents the Univerſe, about whoſe origin there are two opmions; viz. 1 
that it either ſprung from Mercury, that is, the divine Nord, according to . 
the Scriptures, and Philoſophical Divines ; or from the confu/ed ſceds of Things. 
For they who allow only one beginning of all things, either aſcribe it to God; 
or if they ſuppoſe a material beginning, acknowledge it to be various in its 
powers; ſo that the whole diſpute comes to theſe two points, viz. either that 
Nature proceeds from Mercury, or from confuſed mixture, according to the 
Fable a. | c | 
14. (5) The third origin of Pan ſeems borrow'd by the Greeks from the 
Hebrew Myſteries, either by means of the Egyptians, or otherwiſe ; for it re- 
lates to the ſtate of the world, not in its firſt creation, but as made ſubject 
to Death and Corruption after the Fall : and in this ſtate it was, and remains 
the offspring of God and Sin, or Jupiter and Reproach. And therefore theſe 
three ſeveral Accounts of Pan's birth may ſeem true, if duly diſtinguiſhed 
in reſpect of things and times. For this Pan, or the univer/al "Fav of things, 
which we view and contemplate, had its origin from the divine Word, and 
confuſed Matter, firſt created by God himſelf ; with the ſubſequent In- 
troduction of Sin, and conſequently Corruption. 
In the Defi- 15. (e) The Deſtinies, or the Natures and Fates of things, are juſtly made 
nies being his Pars Siſters z as the chain of natural Cauſes links together the riſe, dura- 
ers. tion, and corruption; the exaltation, degeneration, and workings; the pro- 
ceſſes, the effects, and changes, of all that can any way happen to Things. 
i, Horns. 16. (d) Horns are given him, broad at the roots, but narrow and ſharp 
a, top, becauſe the nature of all things ſeems pyramidal: for individuals are 
infinite; but being collected into a variety of ſpecies, they riſe up into Kinds; 
and theſe again aſcend, and are contracted into Generals; till at length Na- 
ture may ſeem collected to a point. And no wonder if Pan's horns reach 
to the Heavens, ſince the Sublimities of Nature, or abſtract Ideas, reach in a 
manner to Things divine: for there is a ſhort and ready paſſage from Meta- 
pbyſicks to Natural Theology. 


15. 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inana coacta 
Semina terrarumque animæque mariſque fuiſſent z, 
Et liquidi ſimul ignis; & his exordia primis 
omnia, & ipſe tener mundi concreverit or bis. 
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17. (e) Pan's body, or the body of Nature, is, with great propriety and Hi: ſhaggy 
elegance, painted ſhaggy and hairy; as repreſenting the Rays of Things : for boch. 
Rays are as the hair, or fleece of Nature; and more or leſs worn by 
all bodies. This evidently appears in viſion ; and in all effects or opera- 
tions at a diſtance : for whatever operates thus, may be properly ſaid to emit 
Rays. (7) But particularly the beard of Pan is exceeding long; becauſe His Beard. 
the Rays of the celeſtial bodies penetrate, and act to a prodigious diſtance: 
and = Sun himſelf, when clouded on its upper part, appears to the eye 
bearded. | | 
18. (g) Again, the Body of Nature is juſtly deſcribed biform, becauſe of the His biform- 
difference between its ſuperior and inferior parts ; as the former, for their Body. 
beauty, regularity of motion, and influence over the earth, may be properly 
repreſented by the human figure; and the latter, becauſe of their diſorder, 
irregularity, and ſubjection to the celeſtial bodies, are by the brutal. This: 
biform figure alſo repreſents the participation of one ſpecies with another; 
for there appear to be no /imple Natures; but all participate or conſiſt of two: 
thus Man has ſomewhat of the Brute, the Brute ſomewhat of the Plant, the 
Plant ſomewhat of the Mineral; fo that all natural bodies have really two 
faces; or conſiſt of a ſuperior and an inferior Species. 
19. (4) There lies a curious Allegory in the making of Pan goat-/ooted ; His Gont's: 
on account of the motion of aſcent which the terreſtrial bodies have towards Feet. 
the air and heavens : for the Goat is a clambering creature, that delights in 
climbing up rocks and precipices : and in the ſame manner, the matters 
deſtined to this lower globe ſtrongly affect to riſe upwards z as appears from 
the Clouds. and Meteors, | 
20. Par's Arms, or the En/igns he bears in his hands, are of two kinds; His Enſigne; 
the one an Emblem of Harmony, the other of Empire. (i) His Pipe, com- iz. hi Pipe: 
poſed of ſeven reeds, plainly denotes the conſent and harmony, or the 
concords and diſcords of things, produced by the motion of the /even Planets. 
(k) His Crock alſo contains a fine Repreſentation of the ways of Nature; which 44 Crook. 
are partly ſtrait, and partly crooked : thus the ſtaff having an extraordinary 
bend towards the top, denotes, that the Works of divine Providence are ge- 
nerally brought about by remote means, or in a circuit z as if ſomewhat 
elſe were intended, rather than the effect produced, as in the ſending of Jo- 
ſeph into Egypt, &c. So likewiſe in human government, they who fit at 
the helm, manage and wind the people more ſucceſsfully, by Pretext and 
oblique Courſes, than they could by ſuch as are direct and ſtrait ; ſo that 
in ellect all Scepters are crooked a-top ®. £8 | 
21. (1) Pan's Mantle, or Cloathing, is with great ingenuity made of a His Mantle: 
Leopard*s Skin ; becauſe of the ſpots it has: for, in like manner, the hea- 
vens 


2 This is always ſuppoſed the Caſe in Viſion; ſo that the Mathematical Demonſtrations in 
Optic ks, proceed upon it. And hence we may the better underſtand the meaning of the Author, 
when he mentions, as he frequently does, the Rays of Things. | | 

b The Reader will find many uncommon Obſervations of this kind, with regard to civil 
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| vens are ſprinkled wich Stars, the Sea with Iſlands, the Earth with Flowers, 


and almoſt each particular thing, is variegated, or wears a mottled coat. 
Au Office, as 22. (n) The Office of Pan could not be more livelily expreſſed, than by 
the God of making him the God of Hunters: for every natural action, every motion and 
Hunters. proceſs, is no other than a chace: thus Arts and Sciences hunt out their works; 
and human ſchemes and counſels, their ſeveral ends : and all living creatures 
either hunt our their aliment, purſue their prey, or ſeek their pleaſures ; and 
this in a skilful and ſagacious manner. He is alſo ſtiled the God of the ru- 
Reval Inhabl- a, Tybabitants; becauſe men in this ſituation live more according to Nature, 


__ than they do in Cities and Courts; which corrupt them with effeminate Arts. 


(z) He is likewiſe particularly ſtiled Pre/ident of the Mountains, becauſe in 
mountains and lofty places, the nature of things lies more open and expoſed 

to the eye and the underſtanding b. Fx. ** 
And Meſſenger 23. (o) In his being called the meſſenger of the Gods, next after Mercury, 
of the Gods. lies a divine Allegory; as, next after the Word of God, the image of the World 
| is the herald of the divine power and wiſdom ; according to the Expreſſion of 
the Pſalmiſt: The Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the Firmament /h: w.th 

| his handy-work, | | 
His ruling the 24. (5) Pan is delighted with the company of the Nympks : that is, the 
Nymphs. Souls of all living creatures are the delight of the world; and he is properly 
called their Gevernour, becauſe each of them follows its 9wn Nature as a Leader; 


and all dance about their own reſpective Rings, with infinite variety, and 


never-cealing motion. And with thefe continually join the Satyrs and Sileni, 
that is, Zouth and Age; for all things have a kind of young, chearful, and 
dancing time; and again their time of ſlowneſs, tottering, and creeping. 
And whoever, in a true light, conſiders the motions and endeavours of both 
| theſe ages, like another Democritus, will perhaps find them as odd and ftrange, 
as the geſticulations and antick motions of the Satyrs and Sileni. 
His power of 25. () The Power he had of ſtriking terrors, contains a very ſenſible Doc- 
ſtriking Ter- trine & Nature has implanted fear in all living -creatures ; as well to keep 
— them from riſquing their lives, as to guard againſt injuries and violence: 


and yet this Nature, or Paſſion, keeps not its bounds; but with jaſt and pro- ; 


fitable fears always mixes ſuch as are vain and ſerfele/5 ; ſo that all things, if 

we could ſee their inſides, would appear full of panic terrors. Thus mankind, 

particularly the vulgar, labour under a high degree of Superſtition; which is 

nothing more than a Panic Dread that principally reigns in -unſettled and 
troubleſome Times. | | | 

His challeng-. 26. (r) The Preſumption of Pan, in challenging Cupid to the confli?, denotes 

ing Cupid. that Matter has an appetite, and tendency to a diſſolution of the world; 

and falling back to its firſt Chaos again; unleſs this depravity and inclina- 

tion were reſtrained and ſubdued by a more powerful concord and agree- 

ment of things, properly expreſſed by Love or Cupid : tis therefore well for 

; 58) mankind, 


| © Torva Leena Lupum ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellam ; 
| Florentem Cytiſum ſequitur laſciva Capella. 
See hereafter Set. XII. of Learned Experience. 5 
Particularly the Meteors and Celeſtial Bodies; whence Obſervatories for -4/'ronem} , Mosco- 
rolagy, &c. Sce the Author's New ATLANTIS, | | 
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ry — the ſtate of all things, that Pan was thrown, and eonquered, 

in the ſtruggle. | 5 , 

27. (s) His catching and detaining 1 in the net, receives a ſimilar ex- His catching 

planation; for whatever vaſt and unuſual wells, which the word Typhon ſig- +: 2-4 4 
nifies, may ſometimes. be raiſed in Nature, as in the ſea, the clouds, te 
earth, or the like; yet Nature catches, entangles, and holds all ſuch Outra- 
ges and Inſurrections in her inextricable Net, wove as it were of adamant, | 

28. (7) That part of the Fable, which attributes the diſcovery of loſt Ceres to Hi finding of 
Pan, whilſt he was hunting; a happineſs denied the other Gods, tho? they dili- Ceres. 
gently and expreſsly ſought her, contains an exceeding juſt and prudent admo- 
nition; viz, that we are not to expect the diſcovery of things uſeful in common 
life, as that of Corn denoted by Ceres, from abſtract Philaſophies; as if theſe 
were the Gods of the firſt Order; no, not tho' we uſed our utmoſt Endeavours 
this way; but only from Pan, that is, a ſagacious Experience, and general 
knowledge of Nature; which is often found, even by accident, to ſtumble up- 
on ſuch Diſcoveries, whilſt the Purſuit was directed another way *. 

29. (u) The Event of his contending with Apollo in Muſick, affords us an His contending: 
uſeful Inſtruction, that may help to humble the human Reaſon and Judgment, _ — 
which is too apt to boaſt, and glory in itſelf. There ſeem to be two kinds _— 
of Harmony; the one of divine Providence, the other of human Reaſon : but 
the government of the world, the adminiſtration of its affairs, and the more 
ſecret divine Fudgments, ſound harſh and diſſonant to human Ears, or 
human Judgment; and tho' this ignorance be juſtly rewarded with As 
Ears; yet they are put on and wore, not openly, but with great ſecrecy : nor 
is the deformity of the thing ſeen or obſerved by the vulgar.. 

30. (v) We muſt not find it ſtrange if zo Amours are related of Pan, be- His 4Amonrs. 
ſides his marriage with Echo : for Nature enjoys itſelf, and in itſelf all other 
things: he that loves, deſires enjoyment; but in profuſion there is 
no room for deſire : and therefore Pan, remaining content with himſelf, has 
no paſſion, unleſs it be for Diſccurſe, which is well ſnadow' d out by Echo, 
or Talk; or when it is more accurate, by Syrinx, or Writing * But 
Echo makes a moſt excellent Wife for Pan, as being no other than genuine 
Philoſophy, which faithfully repeats his words; or only tranſcribes exactly 

as Nature diffates ;, thus repreſenting the true image and reflection of the 
World, without adding a tittle “. 

31. (w) It tends. alſo to the ſupport and perfection of Pax or Nature, to Rio ring. 
be without offspring; for the World generates in its parts, and not in the 
way of a whole; as wanting a body external to itſelf, wherewith to generate. 

| DO, T 0% 


® 'Theſe kind of Explanations may appear like forced Accommodations, to-hally and juvenile. 
minds: but perhaps will have a greater effect upon ſober and philoſophical Natures, verſed. in 
the Knowledge of Men and Things. It certainly requires a knowledge of Hiſtory, depth in Phi- 
leſophy, and a mature Judgment, to diſcover the Origin, the Intention, and Uſe of che anciene 
Mythology. See the Author's Critique upon the Subject, prefix d to the Sapientia Veterum. 
Þ See hereafter Sect. XII. of Learned Experience. | 38 
Obſerve that Syrinx ſigniſies a Reed, or the ancient Pen. | | 2 
T The Author always endeavours to place himſelf in this Situation, and accordingiy calls him 
ſelf, and is called by others, the Secretary of Nature, Seę Sir Henry Warton's Letzer to the Lord 
Bacan, in the Reliquia Wottonianie, ; 8 * 
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His ſuppoſed 3 2. (x) Laſtly, for the ſuppoſed or ſpurious pratiling daughter of Pan, tis an 
Daughter. excellent addition to the Fable; and aptly repreſents the talkative Philoſopbies 

5 2h that have at all times been ſtirring, and filled the world with idle Tales : be- 
ing ever barren, empty and ſervile ; tho' ſometimes indeed diverting and en- 
* tertaining; and ſometimes again, troubleſome and importunate a. 


The Fa BI E of Ps RSEUS explained of #he Preparation 
and Conduct neceſſary to Wa. 


The Fable of II. 33. T#Z E Fable relates, that Perſeus was diſpatch'd from the 
1 78 Eaſt by Pallas (a), to cut off Meduſa's Head; who had 
committed great ravage upon the People of the Welt {b) : For this Me- 
duſa was ſo dire a Monſter, as to turn into ſtone all thoſe who but 
looked upon her (c). She was a Gorgon, and the only mortal one 
f the three; the other two being invulnerable (d). Perſeus there- 
* preparing himſelf for this grand Enterprise, had Preſents 
made him from three of the God: Mercury gave him Winps for 
his Heels; Pluto, 4 Helmet; and Pallas, a Shield and a Mirror (e). 
But tho he was now ſo well equipp d, he poſted not directly to 
Meduſa, but firſt turned aſide to the Grez, who were Half-Siſters 
to the Gorgons (J). Theſe Grez were gray-headed, and like old 
Women from their birth; having among them all three but one 
Eye, and one Tooth; which, as they had occaſion to go out, they 
each wore by turns; and laid them down again upon coming 
back (g). This Eye and this Tooth they lent to Perſeus (h); who 
now judging himſelf ſufficiently furniſhed, he, without farther ſtop, 
flies ſwiftly away to Meduſa; and finds her aſleep (i). But not 
venturing his Eyes, for fear ſhe ſhould wake, he turned his head 
aſide, and viewed her in Pallas's Mirror (k) : and thus directing 
his ſtroke, cut off her Head: when immediately, from the guſhing 
Blood, there darted Pegaſus winged (I). Perſeus now inſerted Me- 
dAdauſa's Head into Pallas's Shield (m); which thence retained the fa- 
| culiy of aſtoniſhing and benumbing all who look'd on it (n). 
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Aﬀords thre 34. This Fable ſeems invented to ſhew the prudent Method of chuſing, un- 
Precepts for dertaking, and conducting a Var; and accordingly lays down three uſeful 
War. Precepts about it, as if they were the Precepts of Pallas (a). . 
(I.) The firſt is, that no Prince ſlould be over-ſollicitous to ſubdue a neigb- 

bouring Nation : for the method of enlarging an Zmpire, is very different 

ITS IO | from 


After reading the Explanation, it may be proper to read the Fable again; which makes 
the Conformity appear ſo great, that one can ſcarce help believing, or at leaſt wiſhing, the 
Things drawn out of it by the Author, were originally intended by the Contriver. But of 
this, in general, {ee more in the Critique prefix d to the Sapientia Verermm, 
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from that of increaſing an Eſtate. Regard is juſtly had to Contiguity, or Explained of 
Adjacency, in private Lands and Poſſeſſions; but in the extending of Em- 5 a 
pire, the Occaſion, the Facility, and Advantage of a War, are to be re- 33 
garded inſtead of Vicinity. Tis certain that the Romans, at the time they ; 
{tretched but little beyond Liguria to the Weſt, had by their Arms ſubdued 
the Provinces as far as Mount Taurus to the Zat(b). And thus Perſeus rea- 
dily undertook a very long Expedition, even from the Eaſt to the extremi- 
ties of the Weſt. | 
(2.) The ſecond Precept is, that be Cauſe of the War be juſt and ho- Fu. 5 
nourable; for this adds Alacrity both to the Soldiers, and the People who 
find the Supplies; procures Aids, Alliances, and numerous other Conve- 
niences. (c) Now there is no Cauſe of War more juſt and laudable, than the 
ſuppreſſing of Tyranny ; by which a People are diſpirited, benumbed, or 
left without Life and Vigour, as at the ſight of Meduſa. ; 
(3.) (d) Laſtly, it is prudently added, that as there were three of the And /anſivle. 
Gorgons, who repreſent War, Perſeus ſingled her out for his Expedition that 
was mortal: which affords this Precept, that ſuch kind of Wars ſhould be 
thoſe, as may be . brought to a concluſion, without purſuing vaſt and infinite 
Hopes. | | 
34. (e) Again, Perſeus's ſetting- out is extremely well adapted to his Un- Perſeus' ſer- 
dertaking ; and in a manner commands ſucceſs: he received Diſpatch from ting out. 
Mercury, Secrecy from Pluto, and Forefight from Pallas. It alſo contains 
an excellent Allegory, that the Wings given him by Mercury were for his 
Heels, not for his Shoulders; becauſe Expedition is not ſo much required in 
the firſt Preparations for War, as in the ſubſequent Matters, that e er 
to the firſt: for there is no Error more frequent in War, than, after brisk 
Preparations, to halt for 1 orces, and. effective Supplies. | 
35. The Allegory of Plutos Helmet, rendering Men inviſible and ſe- His Helmer. 
cret, is ſufficiently evident of itſelf ; but the Myſtery of the Shield and the %%% and 
Mirror lies deeper : and denotes, that not only a prudent Caution muſt be — 
had to defend, like the Shield; but alſo ſuch an Addreſs and Penetration, 
as may diſcover the Strength, the Motions, the Counſels, and Deſigns of 
the Enemy; like the Mirror of Pallas. | 
36. (/) But tho* Perſeus may now ſeem extremely well prepared, there His conſalting 
ſtill remains the moſt important thing of all: before he enters upon the War, the Greæ. 
he muſt of neceſſity conſult the Greg. Theſe Gree are Treaſons; half, but 
degenerate Siſters of the Gorgons; who are Repreſentatives of Wars: for 
Wars are generous and noble; but Treaſons baſe and vile. (g) The Gree 
are elegantly deſcribed, as hoary-headed, and like old Women from their 
birth; on account of the perpetual Cares, Fears, and Trepidations attending 
Traitors. Their force alſo, before it breaks out into open revolt, conſiſts 
either in an Eye or a Tooth; for all Faction alienated from a State, is both 
watchſul and biting: and this Eye and Tooth is, as it were, common to all 
the diſaffefted ; becauſe whatever they learn and know, is tranſmitted from 
one to another, as by the hands of Faction. And for the Tooth, they all 
bite with the ſame; and clamour with one Throat; ſo that each of them 
fingly expreſſes the Mult'tude. | | 
Vor. I, K | 37» 
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37. () Theſe Gree, therefore, muſt be prevail'd upon by Perſeus, to lend 5 
him their Eye and their Tooth; the Eye to give him Indications, and make 7 
Diſcoveries; the Tooth for ſowing Rumours, raiſing Envy, and ſtirring up 5 
the Minds of the People. And when all theſe things are thus diſpoſed and A 
| prepared, then follows the Action of ihe War. 3 
His finding 38. (i) He finds Meduſa aſleep; for whoever undertakes a War with pru- 5 
Meduſa aſeep. dence, generally falls upon the Enemy unprepared, and nearly in a ſtate of 
ſecurity ; and () here is the occaſion for Pallas's Mirror: for *tis common 
enough, before the Danger preſents, to ſee exactly into the ſtate and poſture 
His uſe of the of the Enemy; but the principal uſe of the Glaſs is, in the very inſtant of 
Mirror. Danger, to diſcover the manner thereof, and prevent Conſternation; which 
is the thing intended by Perſeus's turning his Head aſide, and viewing the 
Enemy in the Glaſs . | 

The Origin of 39. Two Effects here follow the Conqueſt : (I.) (I) The darting forth of 
yr rr Pegaſus ; which evidently denotes Fame, that flies abroad, proclaiming the 
Shield. Victory far and near. (2.) (n) The bearing of Meduſa's Head in the Shield; 
which is the greateſt poſſible Defence and Safeguard : for (x) one grand and 
memorable Enterprize, happily accompliſhed, bridles all the Motions and 

Attempts of the Euemy, ſtupefies Diſaffection, and quells Commotions *. 


The FaßLIE of Dioxvsus, or Bacchus, explained 
of the Pas$10Ns. | 


28 VV. 40. 1 HE Fable runs, that Semele, Jupiter's Miſtreſs, having 
rically de- . bound him by an inviolable Oath to grant her an un- 
luce. known Requeſt, deſired he would embrace her in the ſame form and 
manner he uſed to embrace e. (a): and the Promiſe being irrevo- 

cable, ſhe was burnt to death with Lightning in the performance (b). 

The Embryo, however, was ſewed up, and carried in Jupiter's 

Thigh, till the compleat time of its birth: but the burthen thus 
rendering the Father lame, and giving him pain, the Child was 

thence called Dionyſus (c). When born, he was committed, for 

ſome years, to be nurſed by Proſerpina; and when grown up, ap- 

peared with ſuch an effeminate Face, that his Sex ſeemed ſome- 

what doubtful (d). He alſo died, and was buried for a time; but 
afterwards revived (e). When a Touth, he firſt introduced > 

culti- 

| Thus it is the excellence of a General, early to diſcover what turn the Battle is likely to 


take; and looking prudently behind, as well as before, to purſue a Victory ſo as not to be un- 
provided for a Retreat. 
It may be obſerved of the Explanation of this Fable, and of moſt of thoſe contained in the 
Sapientia Veterum, that the Author does not explain them in the way of a Recluſe ; but as a Man 
who had been converſant in Action, and knew the Nature, Secrets, and Springs of publick, 
as well as private Tranſactions. | 

© The Word has ſeveral Significations, according to irs different Derivations ; but among the 
reſt, it denotes pungent Pain. | 

See the Fable of Styx, explained in the Sapientia Veterum. 
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cultivation and dreſſing of Vines; the method of preparing Wine 7 5 | 
and taught the uſe thereof: whence becoming famous, he ſubdued 
* rhe World, even to the utmoſt bounds of the Indies (g). He rode 
1 in a Chariot drawn by Tygers (h). There danced about him cer- 
7 tain deformed Dæmons called Cobali, &c. (). The Muſes alſo 
joined in his Train(k). He married Ariadne, who was deſerted 
by Theſeus (/). The Ivy was ſacred to him (n). He was alſo held 
the Inventor and Inſtitutor of religions Rites and Ceremonies ; but 
ſuch as were wild, frantick, and full of Corruption and Cruelty (u). 
He had alſo the power of ſtriking Men with Frengies (o). Pen- 
theus and Orpheus were torn to pieces by the frantick Women at 
his Orgies: the firſt for climbing a Tree, to behold their outrageous 
Ceremonies ; and the other for the Muſick of his Harp (p). But 
the Acts of this God are much entangled, and confounded, with 


thoſe of Jupiter (g). 


41. This Fable ſeems to contain a little Syſtem of Morality ; fo that there Sets forth rhe 
is ſcarce any better Invention in all Ethicłks. (a) Under the Hiſtory of Bac- nature of un- 
chus is drawn the nature of unlawful Deſire, or Affection, and Diſorder ; for lawful Deſire, 
the appetite and thirſt of apparent Good, is the Mother of all unlawful De- The Moral of 
ſires, tho? ever ſo deſtructive: and all unlawful Deſires are conceived in un- Semele's Re- 
lawful Wiſhes, or Requeſts, raſhly indulged, or granted, before they are 2%. 
well underſtood, or conſidered. {b) And when the Affection begins to grow 
warm, the Mother of it, the Nature of Good, is deſtroyed and burnt up by 
the heat. (c) And whilſt an unlawful Deſire lies in the Embryo, or unripen'd Bacchus cay- 
in the Mind, which is its Father, and here repreſented by Jupiter, tis che- ried wo? 5 
Tiſh'd and conceal'd, eſpecially in the inferiour part of the Mind, correſpond- 8 
ing to the Thigh of the Body; where Pain twitches and depreſſes the 
Mind ſo far, as to render its Reſolutions and Actions imperfect and lame. 
(d) And even after this Child of the Mind is confirm*d, and gains ſtrength | 
by conſent and habit, and comes forth into action; it muſt ſtill be nurſed by Nurſed 5 
Proſerpina, for a time: that is, it skulks and hides its head in a clandeſtine Proſerpina. 
manner, as it were under ground; till at length, when the checks of Shame 
and Fear are removed, and the requiſite Boldneſs acquir*d, it either aſ- 
ſumes the pretext of ſome Virtue, or openly deſpiſes Infamy. And *tis xj, efeminare 
juſtly obſerved, that every vehement Paſſion — of a doubtful Sex; as Face. 
having the Strength of a Man at firſt, but at laſt the Impotence of a Woman. 
(e) *Tis alſo excellently added, that Bacchus died, and roſe again; for the h, na, 
Affections ſometimes ſeem to die, and be no more; but there is no truſting and Reſurrec: 
them, even tho? they were buried; being always apt and ready to rife again, ien. 
whenever the Occaſion, or Object, offers. | 
42. (f) That Bacchus ſhould be the Inventor of Wine, carries a fine Alle- The Inventor 

gory with it; for every Affection is cunning, and ſubtile, in diſcovering a Hine. 
proper Matter to nouriſh and _ it; and of all things known to 4 

| 2 | | ine 


See the Fable of Proſerpina, explained in the Sapientia Veterum. 
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Wine is the moſt powerful, and effectual, for exciting and inflaming 
Paſſions of all kinds: being, indeed, like a common fewel to them all. 


His Conqueſts., 43. (8) Tis again, with great elegance, obſerved of Bacchus, that he ſub- 


His Chariot 
drawn by 


Tygers. 


The Demons 
about his 
Chariot. 


The Muſes in 
his Train. 


His Amour 
with Ari 


dued Provinces, and undertook endleſs Expeditions : for the Affections never 
reſt ſatisfied with what they enjoy; but, with an endleſs and inſatiable Ap- 
petite, thirſt after ſomewhat further. And (+) Tygers are prettily feigned to 


draw the Chariot ; for as ſoon as any Affection ſhall, from going on foot, be 


advanced to ride; it triumphs over Reaſon, and exerts its Cruelty, Fierceneſs, 
and Strength, againſt all that oppoſe it. | oY 

44. (i) Tis alſo humorouſly imagined, that ridiculous Demons ſbould dance 
and frist about this Chariot; fr every Paſſion produces indecent, diſorderly, 
interchangeable, and deformed Motions in the Eyes, Countenance, and 


Geſture ; ſo that the Perſon under the impulſe, whether of Anger, Inſult, 


Love, Sc. tho? to himſelf he may ſeem grand, lofty, or obliging ; yet in 
the eyes of others, appears mean, contemptible, or ridiculous. 

45. ( The Muſes alſo are found in the Train of Bacchus; for there is 
ſcarce any Paſſion without its Art, Science, or Doctrine, to court and flatter 
it; but in this reſpect, the indulgence of Men of Genius has greatly detracted 
from the Majeſty of the Muſes, who ought to be the Leaders and Con- 
ductors of human Life, and not the Hand- maids of the Paſſions. = 

46. (1) The Allegory of Bacchus's falling in love with a caſt Miſtreſs, is 


Ariadne. extremely noble: for *tis certain that the Affections always court and covet 
what has been rejected upon experience. And all thoſe who by ſerving and 


indulging their Paſſions, immenſely raiſe the value of Enjoyment, ſhould 
know, that whatever they covet and purſue, whether Riches, Pleaſure, Glory, 
Learning, or any thing elſe; they only purſue thoſe things that have been- 


| forſaken, and caſt off with contempt, by great numbers in all ages, after 


His 1. 


Mis frantich 
Kite: 


poſſeſſion and experience had of them. 

47. (m) Nor is it without a myſtery, that the Ivy was ſacred to Bacchus; 
and this for two reaſons: firſt, becauſe Ivy is an ever- green, or flouriſhes in 
the Winter; and ſecondly, becauſe it winds and creeps about ſo many 
things; as Trees, Walls, and Buildings; and raiſes itſelf above them. As 
to the fix}, every Paſſion grows freſh, ſtrong, and vigorous, by oppoſition 
and prohibition ; as it were by a kind of Contraſt, or Antiperiſtaſis; like the 
Toy in the Winter. And for the /econd, the predominant Paſſion of the 
Mind throws itſelf, like the Ivy, round all human Actions, entwines all our 
Refolutions, and perpetually adheres to, and mixes itſelf in among, or even 
aver-tops them. | 

48. () And no wonder, that ſuperſtitious Rites and Ceremonies-are attributed 
to Bacchus, when almoſt every ungovernable Paſſion grows wanton and. 
luxuriant in corrupt Religions; nor again, that (o) Fury and Frenzy ſhould be 
ſent and dealt out by him; becauſe every Pafjon is a ſhort Frenzy; and if 
it be vehement, laſt ing, and take deep root, it terminates in Madne/+. 
(Y) And hence the Allegory of Pentheus and Orpheus being tore to pieces, is evi- 


dent; for every headſtrong Paſſion is extremely bitter, ſevere, inveterate, and 


revengeful upon all curious Enquiry, wholeſome Admonition, free Coun- 
fel and Perſuaſion, | | . 
"4: 49. 
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. (4) Laſtly, the Confuſion between the Perſons of Jupiter aud Bacchus, The Confiaſſon 
wiki) — of an Allegory ; becauſe noble and meritorious Actions may bo 3 
ſometimes proceed from Virtue, ſound Reaſon, and Magnanimity; and N : 
ſometimes again from a conceal'd Paſſion, and ſecret defire of Ill; however, 
they may be extoll'd and praiſed: inſomuch, that 'tis not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the Acts of Bacchus and the Acts of Jupiler. | 

But perhaps we remain too long in the Theatre ; tis time we ſhould advance 


to the Palace of the Mind. 


SECT. HL 


Of PHiloso?PHy. 


1. LL Knowledge may be divided into PRILOSOHVY, and IxSsPIREY Philoſophy 
THrzoLocy. Philoſophy has three OpJecTs, viz. God, Nature, pgs mare 
and Man; as alſo three kinds of Rays; for (1.) Nature ſtrikes the human In- - _ Deiry, 
tellect with a direct Ray; (2.) God, with a refrafted Ray, from the Inequa- Nature; and 
lity of the Medium betwixt the Creator and the Creatures; and (3.) Man, Man. 
as exhibited to himſelf, with a reflected Ray. Whence *tis proper to divide 
Philoſophy into the Doctrine of the Deity, the Doctrine of Nature, and the 
Doctrine of Man. | | 
2. But as the Divisions or THE SCIENCES are not like different Lines Primary Phi- 
that meet in one Angle, but rather like the Branches of Trees that join in N : 4 
one Trunk * ; *tis firſt neceſſary that we conſtitute an UNIVERSAL SCIENCE, r. 
as a Parent to the reſt, and pag Eos part of the common Road to the Sciences, 
before the ways ſeparate. And this Knowledge we call Philaſophia Prima, 
primitive or primary Philoſophy. It has no other for its oppoſite, and differs 
from other Sciences rather in the limits, whereby *tis confined, than in the 
Subject; as treating only the Summits of Things. And whether this ſhould be 
noted as wanting, may ſeem doubtful ; tho? I rather incline to note it. For 
I find a certain Rhapſody of Natural Theology, Logicks, and Phyſicks, delivered 
in a certain ſublimiry of Diſcourſe, by ſuch as aim at being admired for 
ſtanding on the Pinnacles of the Sciences; but what we mean is, without am- 
bition, 20 deſign ſome GENERAL SCIENCE, for the receplion of Axioms, not pecu- 
liar to any one Science; hut common to a number of them, 
| + 3. 


2 The Author, in purſuance of his Deſigu of giving Examples and Specimens of the Works he 
ſets down as deficient, has thus deprived his Piece de Sapientia Veterum of three beautiful. 
Flowers ; unleſs the reader ſhall pleaſe to ſupply them in that Performance, by turaing hither. 
for them, in the order he will there perceive them indicated by the Notes. 

d This. Obſervation is the Foundation of Father Caſtel's late Piece de Mathematique univer- 
felle; wherein, by the help of ſenſible Repreſentations and Diviſions, he propoſes to teach the 
Scjences readily, and even abſtract Mathematicks, to common Capacities, ITE 
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Its Nature 3. Axioms of this kind are numerous: for example, (1.) IF Equals be ad- 
and Uſe. ded to Unequals, the wholes cvill be unequal. This is a Rule in Mathematicks ; 
which holds alſo in Ezbicks, with regard to diſtributive Fuſtice. (2.) Things 
agreeing to the ſame third, agree alſo with one another. This likewiſe is an 
Axiom in Mathematicks ; and, at the ſame time, ſo ſerviceable in Logick, as to 
be the Foundation of Syllogi/m. (3.) Nature ſhews herſelf beſt in her ſmall:/t 
Works. This is a Rule in Philo/ophy, that produced the Atoms of Democri- 
tus; and was juſtly employ*d by Ariſtotle in Politicks, when he begins the 
Confideration of a Commonweath in a Family. (4.) All things change, but 
nothing is loſt, This is an Axiom in Yhyſicks, and holds in Natural Theology , 
for as the ſum of Matter neither diminiſhes nor increaſes ; ſo it is equally the 
Work of Omnipotence to create, or to annihilate it. (5.) Things are preſerved 
from Deſtrutiion, by bringing them back to their Principles. This is an Axiom 
in Phyſicks, but holds equally in Politicks ; for the preſervation of States, as is 
well obſerved by Machiavel, depends upon little more than reforming and 
| bringing them back to their ancient Cuſtoms. (6.) A Diſcord ending imme- 
| diately in a Concord, ſets off the Harmony. This is a Rule in Mvjich, that 
| | alfo holds true in Morals. (7.) A trembling Sound in Muſick gives the ſame 
| Pleaſure to the Ear, as the Coruſcation of Water, or the ſparkling of a Diamond 
| to the Eye. (S.) The Organs of the Senſes reſemble the Organs of Reflexion, 
as we ſee in Opticks and Acauſticks ; where a concave Glaſs reſembles the Eye, 
and a ſounding Cavity the Ear. And of theſe Axioms an infinite number 
might be collected. And thus the celebrated Perſian Magick was, in efſef?, 
| no more than a notation of the correſpondence in the Structure and Fabrick of 
| Things natural and civila. Nor let any one underſtand all this of mere Simili- 
tudes, as they might at firſt appear; for they really are one and the ſame 
| Footſteps, and Impreſſions of Nature, made upon different Matters and Sub- 
| jects. And in this light the thing has not hitherto been carefully treated. 
A few of theſe Axioms may indeed be found in the Writings of eminent Men, 
| here and there interſperſed occaſionally ; but a collected Body of them, which 
| | ſhould have a primitive and ſummary tendency to the SCIENCES, is not hitherto 
| | extant; tho' a thing of ſo great moment, as remarkably to ſhew Nature to 
| 7 be one and the ſame : which is ſuppoſed the Office of a primary Philoſophy b. 
A ſecond Part 4. There is another part of this PRIMARY PHILOSOPHY, regarding the 
7 primary adventitious or tranſcendental Conditions of Things; as little, much, like, diffe- 
ed rent, poſſible, impoſſible, entity, non- entity, &c. For as theſe things do not pro- 
ere be perly come under Phy/icks ; and as their logical Conſideration rather accommo- 
dental Con - dates them to Argumentation, than Exiſtence; *tis proper that this Point be 
ditions. not quite deſerted, as being of conſiderable Dignity and Uſe ; ſo as to have 
| ſome place in the Arrangement of the Sciences. But this ſhould be done in a 
| manner very different from the common. For example; no Writer who 
| has treated of much and little, endeavours to aſſign the cauſe why ſome 
| things 
a The Author has given us a Specimen of this Magick; which we place as the ETH SuP- 


| PLEMENT to this Piece, de Augmentis Scientiarum. a 
I am not ſenſible that any general Collection of this kind has hitherto been publiſhed ; moſt 
Writers having contented themſelves with ſetting down the Axioms ſerving to teach the par- 
ticular Sciences they treat of. Thus many of them are found in Books of Law, Mathematicks, 
and Logick, And a capital one of this kind for Logick, is chat of Dan. Stahl, 


5 


— 
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things in nature are ſo numerous and large, and others ſo rare and fmall: 
for, doubtleſs, tis impoſſible in the nature of Things, that there ſhould be as 
great a quantity of Gold as of Iron; or Roſes as plenty as Graſs, &c. ſo like- 
wiſe no body that treats of like and different has ſufficiently explained, why 
betwixt particular Species there are almoſt conſtantly interpoſed ſome 
things that partake of both; as Maß betwixt Corruption and a Plant; mo- 
tionleſs Fiſh betwixt a Plant and an Animal; Bats betwixt Birds and Qua- 
| drupeds, &c. Nor has any one hitherto diſcovered why Tron does not at- 
tract Iron, as the Loadſtone does; and why Gold does not attract Gold, as 
Quicłſilver does, Sc. But of theſe Particulars we find no mention in the 
Diſcourſes of Tranſcendentals: for Men have rather purſued the Quirks of 
Words, than the Subtilties of Things. And therefore we would introduce into 
primary Philofophy, a real and ſolid Enquiry into theſe Tranſcendentals, or ad- 
ventitious Conditions of Beings, according io the Laws of Nature, not of Speech =. 
And thus having firſt ſeated the common Parent of the Sciences; we return to 
our Diviſion of Philoſophy, into divine, natural, and human. For natural 
Theology may be juſtly called divine Philoſophy. | 
5. Divixs PHILOSOPHY is a Science, or rather the Rudiments of a Sci- Divine Philo- 
ence, derivable from God by the Light of Nature, and the Contemplation ni = 
of his Creatures; ſo that with regard to its Object, *tis truly divine; but Uſe. 585 
with regard to its Acquirement, natural. The Bounds of this Knowledge 
extend to the confutation of Atheiſm, and the aſcertaining the Laws of Na- 
ture; but not to the eſtabliſhing of Religion: And therefore God never 
wrought a Miracle to convert an Atheiſt, becauſe the Light of Nature is 
ſufficient to demonſtrate a Deity; but Miracles were deſigned for the Con- 
verſion of the Idolatrous and Superſtitious, who acknowledged a God, but 
erred in their worſhip of him: the Light of Nature being unable to de- 
clare the Will of God, or aſſign the juſt form of worſhipping him. For as 
the Power and Skill of a Work man are ſeen in his Works, but not his Per- 
ſon; ſo the Works of God expreſs the Wiſdom and Omnipotence of the 
Creator, without the leaſt repreſentation of his Image. And in this parti- 
cular, the Opinion of the Heathens differ'd from the ſacred Verity; as ſup- 
poſing the World to be the Image of God ; and Man a little Image of the 
World. The Scripture never gives the World that honour; but calls it the 
Work of his Hands; making only Man the Image of God. And therefore 
the Being of a God; that be Governs the World ; that be is All-powerful, Wiſe, 
Preſcient, Good, a juſt Rewarder and Puniſher, and to be adored, may be ſhewn 
and enforced from his Works: and many other wonderful Secrets, with regard 
| to 


2 This Deſideratum is not, that I know of, ſupplied: and as the deſign is no leſs than to ſet 
down the Laws of Nature, by which the Univerſe and its Parts are govern'd; it can only be 
derived from. Experiment, Obſervation, and Enquiry; in which light, the modern experimental 
Philoſophy contains many particulars that might be collected together, towards forming a Bod 
of ſuch philoſophical Laws : For not the final, but the phyſical Cauſes of Things, are here required, 
Thus to ſay, there is more Iron than Gold in the World, becauſe Iron is the more uſeful Meta; 
or more wn than Roſes, becauſe mags feeds more Animals than Roſes; and the like; is only to 
aſſign the final Cauſes for which ſuch things were apparently created, and not the natural 
Cauſes; or by what hyſical means, or Law of Nature, it happens that Gold is not ſo com- 
mon as Iron, &c, The Philoſophy of Becher, as explained and illuſtrated by Stahl, gives con- 
ſiderable Light to this Subject, | | 


The Doctrine 
of Spirits. 


PHitlLoOsSOPHY. Se. III. 


to his Attributes, and much more as to his Diſpenſation and Government 
over the Univerſe, may alſo be ſolidly deduced, and made appear, from the 
ſame. And this Subject has been uſefully treated by ſeveral *, 

6. But from the Contemplation of Nature, and the Principles of human Reaſon, 
to diſpute or urge any thing with vehemence, as to the Myſteries of Faith ; 
or over-curiouſly to examine and fift them, by prying into the manner of 
the Myſtery, is no ſafe thing: Give unto Faith the things that are Faith's.” 
And the Heathens grant as much, in that excellent and divine Fable of the 
Golden Chain; where Men and Gods are repreſented unable to draw Jupiter 
& to Earth; but Jupiter able to draw them up to Heaven.” So that *tis a 
vain attempt to draw down the ſublime Myſteries of Religion to our Reaſon ; 
but we ſhould rather raiſe our Minds to the adorable Throne of heavenly 
Truth. Andin this part of Natural Theology, we find rather an exceſs than 
any defect: which we have turned a little aſide to note, on account of the 
extreme Prejudice and Danger which both Religion and Philoſophy hence in- 
cur; becauſe a mixture of theſe makes both an heretical Religion, and a fan- 
taſtick and ſuperſtitious Philoſophy b. 

7. *Tis otherwiſe, as to the Nature of Spirits and Angels; this being nei- 
ther unſearchable nor forbid; but in great part level to the human Mind, on 
account of their affinity, We are, indeed, forbid in Scripture to worſhip 
Angels, or to entertain fantaſtical Opinions of them ; ſo as to exalt them 
above the degree of Creatures, or to think of them higher than we have 
reaſon : but the ſober Enquiry about them, which either aſcends to a 
knowledge of their Nature, by the Scale of corporeal Beings ; or views 
them in the Mind, as in a Glaſs, is by no means forbid. The ſame is to be 
underſtood of revolted or unclean Spirits: Converſation with them, or uſing 
their aſſiſtance, is unlawful ; and much more in any manner to worſhip or 
adore them : but the Contemplation and Knowledge of their Nature, Power, 
and Illuſions, appears from Scripture, Reaſon, and Experience, to be no 


ſmall part of ſpiritual Wiſdom. And thus *tis as lawful in Natural Theology 


Natural Phi- 


to inveſtigate the Nature of evil Spirits, as the Nature of Poiſons in Phy- 
ficks, or the Nature of Vice in Morality. Burt this part of Knowledge re- 
lating to Angels and Spirits, which we call the APpPEND AGE To NaTvu- 
RAL THEOLOGGY, cannot be noted for deficient; as having been handled 
by many : but we may juſtly tax no ſmall part of the Writers in this way, 
either with Levity, Superſtition, or fruitleſs Speculation ©. 

8. But to leave NATURAL TREOLO Y, and proceed to NaTurar 


8 Philosoph: as it was well ſaid by Democritus, that * the Knowledge of 
into ſpecula- 

tive and prac- 
tical. 


&« Nature lies concealed in deep Mines and Caves;“ and by the Chemiſts, 


that Vulcan is a ſecond Nature, imitating conciſely what the jfr/t takes 
| - time 


* And more particularly ſince, by Cudworth in his Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe ; Mr. Boyle, 
in his Chriſtian Virtuoſo, &c. Mr. Ray, in his Wiſdom of the Creation; Dr. Bentley, in his Di/- 
courſe of the Folly and Unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm ; Dr. Clarke, in his Demonſtration of the Being 
and Attributes of God; Mr. Derham, in his Phyſico-Theology; Mr. Raphſon, de Des; Dr. Newyntir, 
in his Religious Philoſopher ; Mr. Whiſton, in his Aſtronomical Principles of Religion, &c. 

b See above, Prelimin. Sect. III. 8. and hereafter, of Theology, Sect. ult. 
„ What modern Writers have treated this Doctrine of Spirits, and to what purpoſe, may be 
icen, at one view, in Stollii Iutroduct. in Hiſtoriam Literariam, Cap. III. de Pneumatolog ia. 


Sec. III. PHILOSOPHY. 


time and circuit to effect; ſuppoſe Natural Philoſophy were divided, as 
it regards the Mine and the Furnace : thus inſtituting two Offices of Philo- 
ſophers, Miners, and Smelters? This, indeed, may appear jocular ; yet ſuch 
a kind of Diviſion we judge extremely uſeful, when propoſed in juſt and 
familiar terms: ſo that the Doctrine of Nature be divided into Speculative 
and Practical, or the Search after Cauſes, and the Production of Effects: 
The one entring into the Bowels of Nature, and the other forming ber upon 
the Anvil. Nor are we inſenſible of the ſtrict union betwixt Caujes and Ef- 
fedts; ſo that the explanation of them muſt, in ſome meaſure,- be coupled 
together: but as all ſolid and fruitfal Natural Phil-ſophy hath both an 
aſcending, and a deſcending Scale of Parts, leading from Experience to Axi- 


oms, and from Axioms to new Diſcoveries; it ſeems moſt adviſeable here, in 


the Diviſion of the Sciences, to ſeparate Speculation from Operation, and treat 
them diſtinct a. 
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9. The ſpeculative or theoretical Part of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, we Speculative 


divide into PHysicxs and METAPHYSICKS: taking the word Metaphyſ/icks 


Philoſophy di- 


vided into 


in a ſenſe different from that received. And here we muſt, once for all, de- phyfcks and 
clare, as to our uſe of Words, that tho* our Conceptions and Notions are Metaphy licks. 


new, and different from the common ; yet we religiouſly retain the ancient 
Forms of Speech: for as we hope that the Method, ind clear Explanation, 
we endeavour at, will free us from any miſconſtruction that might ariſe 
from an ill choice of Words; ſo in every thing elſe, tis our deſire, as much 
as poſſible, without prejudice to Truth and the Sciences, not to deviate from 
ancient Opinions and Forms of Speech. And here I cannot but wonder that 


Ariſtetle ſhould proceed in ſuch a ſpirit of Contradiction, as he did to all An- 


tiquity; not only coining new Terms of Science, at pleaſure; but endea- 
vouring to aboliſh all the Knowledge of the Ancients ; ſo that he never 
mentions any ancient Author but to reprove him, nor Opinion but to confute 
it: which is the ready way to procure Fame and Followers. For certainly it 
happens in philoſophical, as it does in divine Truth: I came in the name of 
«< my Father, and ye received me not; but if one came in his own name, ye 
* would receive him. Which divine Aphoriſm, as applied to Antichriſt, the 
great Deceiver, plainly ſhews us that a Man's coming in his own name, without 
regard to Antiquity or Paternity, is no good ſign of Truth ; tho? joined with 
the fortune and ſucceſs of being received. But for ſo excellent and ſublime a 
Genius as Ariſtotle, one would think he catch'd this Ambition from his Scho- 
lar; and affected to ſubdue all Opinions, as Alexander did all Nations: and 
thus erect himſelf a Monarchy in his own Contemplation. Tho' for this, 
perhaps, he may not eſcape the laſn of ſome ſevere Pen, no more than his 

Pupil ;. and be called a ſucceſsful Ravager of Learning, as the other was of 
Countries. But on the other hand, deſiring, by all poſſible means, to culti- 
vate, and eſtabliſh, a free Commerce betwixt ancient and modern Learning ; we 
judge it beſt, religiouſly to ſide with Antiquity z and therefore to retain the 
ancient Terms, tho* we frequently alter their Senſe, according to that mo- 


a They are hereafter conſider'd together, in the Novum Organum ; where the Author comes 
to apply them in Buſineſs, or practical Philoſophy. _ : 
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| PHYSICKS. Sect. IV. 
derate and laudable uſage in Politicks, of introducing a new ſtate of Things, 


without changing the popular Terms of Government. 
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Metaphyſick 10. Thus then we diſtinguiſh MzTarnys1cks, as may appear by what 
diſtinguiſhed was above delivered, from primary Philoſophy a; which has hitherto been taken 
ntl ng for it; making this the common Parent of the Sciences, and 7hat a part of 

Url Natural Ph-il;ſophy. But to aſſign the proper Office of Metaphy/icks, as con- 


and natural 


Theology. tradiſtinguiſh'd from primary Philoſophy, and natural Theology, we muſt 


note, that as Phy/icks regards the things which are wholly immerſed in Mat- 
ter, and moveable; ſo Metaphy/icks regards what is more abſtracted, and 
fixed : that PH ſuppoſes only Exiſtence, Motion, and natural Neceſſity; 
whilſt Me:aphy/icts ſuppoſes alſo Mind and Idea. But to be more expreſs: 
as we have divided Natural Philoſophy into the Inveſtigation of Cauſes, and 
the Production of Effects; and referred the Inveſtigation of Cauſes to Theory, 
which we again divide into phyſical and metaphyſical ; tis neceſſary that the 
real difference of theſe two be drawn from the nature of the Cauſes they 
* 7 8 into: and therefore plainly, Pays1cxs enquires into the Efficient, 
and the Matter; and MzTaynvsicxs into the Form and the End. Prv- 
SICKS, therefore, is vague and inſtable, as to Cauſes ; and treats moveable 
Bodies as its Subjects, without diſcovering a Conſtancy of Cauſes, in different 
Subjects. Thus the ſame Fire gives hardneſs to Clay, and ſoftneſs to Wax; 
tho it be no conſtant Cauſe either of hardneſs or ſoftneſs *. 


= 


SE C T. IV. 
Of PnysIcCxs. 


Phyſicks divi- WWI. divide Pays1cxs into three parts; for Nature is either collected 
ded(1.)into the into one Total, or diffuſed, and diſtributed. Nature is collected 
2 of _ either by reaſon of the common Principles of all things, or one integral Fa- 
338 bric of the Univerſe. Whence this union of Nature produces o parts of 
of theUniverſe, P hyſicks ; the one relating to the Principles of Things, and the other to the 
and (3.) the Structure of the Univerſe ©; whilſt the third exhibits all the poſſible varieties 


Variety of and leſſer collections of Things. And this latter is like a firſt Gloſs, or 


1 Paraphraſe in the Interpretation of Nature . None of the three are deficient 


entirely 


Concerning Primary Philoſophy, ſee above, 2, 3, 4. 
o Phyſicks, therefore, may be defined that part of univerſal Philoſophy which obſerves and 
cConfiders the Procedure of Nature in Bodies, ſo as to diſcover her Laws, Powers, and Effeds ; 
5 and the material 1 or and Cauſes thereof, in different Subjects; and thence form Rules 

for imitating, controlling, or even excelling her Works, in the Inſtances it conſiders, 

© This Diviſion appears, in the judgment of the learned Morhof to have given Mr. Boyle the 
occaſion of conſidering the Coſmical Qualities of Things; or thoſe Properties of them which 
reſult from their being Parts of the general Frame of the Univerſe. See Boyle, Abridgm. 
Vol. I. pag. 280—296. | | 

4 That is, the contideration of Nature's ſmaller Works, every where diffuſed in the Univerſe, 
leads to an Interpretation, or unravelling of the general Scheme of Things: for in; Philoſophy 
* > from particulars to generals, as from the reading of paſſages to the undetſtanding 
of a pe 


gect. IV.  PxrvysICKs. ; 
entirely ; but how juſtly and ſolidly they have been treated, is another 


queſtion. 
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2, This third part. we again divide into two others, with regard to The Doctrine 
Concretes and Abſirafs, or into PHvysicks or CREATURES and Paysicks I Variety di- 


or NATURES: the one enquiring into Subſtances, and all the variety o 
their Accedents ; the other into Accidents thro? all the variety of Subſtan- 


vided into 
Phyſicks of 
Creatures, and 


ces. Thus if enquiry be made about a Lion or an Oak ; theſe fupport many Phyſicks of 


different Accidents : ſo if the enquiry were about Heat or Gravity ; theſe are 
found in many different Subſtances. But as all Pays1cks lies in the mid- 
dle, betwixt Natural Hiſtory and Metaphyſicks z ſo the former part approaches 
nearer to Natural Hiſtory, and the latter to Metaphy ſicks. | 


Natures. 


3. ConcrETE PHYSICks has the ſame diviſion with Natural Hiſtory ; Concrete Phy- 
being converſant either about celeſtial Appearances, Meteors, and the ter- et. divided as 


reſtrial Globe: or about the larger Aſſemblages of Matter, called the Ele- 
ments; and the leſſer or particular Bodies: as alſo about Prætergenerations 
and Mechanicks. For in all theſe, Natural Hiſtory examines and relates 
the matters of fact; and Phy/icks their inſtable, or material and efficient cau- 
ſes. And among thele parts of PHys1cks, that is abſolutely lame and incom- 
pleat, which regards the celeſtia! Bodies; tho* for the dignity of the ſubject it 
claims the higheſt regard. Iſtronomy, indeed, is well founded in Phenomena; 
yet *tis low and far from ſolid. But Aſtrology is in many things deſtitute of 
all foundation. | 

4. And to ſay the truth, Aftronomy itſelf ſeems to offer Prometbeus's 
ſacrifice to the Underſtancing ; for as he would have impos'd upon Fupi- 


ter a fair large Hide, ſtuff d with Straw, and Leaves, and Twigs, inſtead 3 


of the Ox itſelf; ſo Aſtronomy gives us the number, ſituation, motion, and 
periods of the Stars, as a beautiful outſide of the Heavens; whilſt the 
Fleſh and the Entrails are wanting: that is, a well - fabricated Syſtem 3 or 
the phyſical Reaſons and Foundations for a juſt Theory; that ſhould not on- 
ly ſolve Phenomena; as almoſt any ingenious Theory may do; but het the 
ſubſtance, motions and influences of the heavenly Bodies, as they really are. But 
ſcarce any one has enquired into the phyſical Cauſes of the ſubſtance of the 
Heavens, ftellar and interitellar ; the diferent velocities of the celeſtial Bo- 
dies with regard to one another; the different accelerations of motion in 
the ſame Planet ; the ſequences of their motion. from Eaſt to Weſt ; the 
progreſſions, ſtations and retrogradations of the Planets ; the ſtoppage and 
accidents of their Motion, by the Perige and Apoge ; the obliquity of their 
Motions ; why the Poles of Rotation are principally in one quarter of the 
Heavens; why certain Planets keep a fix*d diſtance from the Sun, c. En- 


Natural Hi- 
ſtory. 


— 


Phyſical 
Aſtronomy 


quiries of this kind have hitherto been ſcarce touched upon; but the pains | 


has been chiefly beſtowed in Mathematical Obſervations and Demonſtrations : 
which indeed may ſhew how to account for all theſe things ingeniouſly ; but 
not how they actually are in Nature: how to repreſent the apparent Mo- 
tions of the heavenly Bodies, and machines of them, made according to 
particular fancies; but not the real cauſes and truth of things. And there- 
fore Aſtronomy, as it now ſtands, loſes of its dignity, by being reckon'd a- 
mong the Mathematical Aris; —_ ought in juſtice to make the moſt noble 

2 part 


5 


— 
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Aſtrology to 
be purged. 


PHyYSICKs. Sea. IV. 


part of Phy/icks. And whoever deſpiſes the imaginary ſeparation between 
cerreſtrial and celeſtial things ; and well underſtands the more general appe- 
tites and paſſions of Matter, which are powerful in both ; may receive a 
clear information of what happens above, from that which happens below : 
and from what paſſes in the heavens, he may become acquainted with ſome 
inferior motions hitherto undiſcovered ; not as theſe are governed by thoſe, 
but as they both have the ſame common paſſions. We, therefore, report 
this PHYSICAL PART OF ASTRONOMY as wanting; under the Title of AN1- 
MATED ASTRONOMY *. | 

5. But for AsTROLoGy, *tis ſo full of ſuperſtition, that ſcarce any thing 
ſound can be diſcovered in it: tho? we judge it ſhould rather be purged than 


| abſolutely rejected. But if any one ſhall pretend that this Science is founded, 


not in Reaſon and phyſical Contemplations, but in the direct Experience and 
Obſervations of paſt ages, and therefore not to be examined by phyſical Rea- 
ſons, as the Chaldeans boaſted ; he may at the ſame time bring back Di- 
vination, Auguries, Sooth-ſaying, and give into all kinds of Fables: for 
theſe alſo were ſaid to deſcend from long Experience. But we receive Aſtro- 
logy as a part of Phyjicks, without attributing more to it than Reaſon and 
the Evidence of things allows; and ſtrip it of its ſuperſtition and conceits. 
Thus we baniſh that empty notion about the horary reign of the Planets ; 
as if each reſumed the throne thrice in twenty four hours, ſo as to leave 
three hours ſupernumerary : and yet this Fiction produced the diviſion of 
the Week, a thing ſo ancient and ſo univerſally receiv'd. Thus likewiſe we re- 
ject, as an idle figment, the doctrine of Horoſcopes, and the diſtribution of 
the Houſes ; tho? theſe are the darling Inventions of Aſtrology, which have 
kept Revel, as it were, in the Heavens. And we are ſurprized that ſome em1- 
nent Authors in Aſtrology, ſhould reſt upon ſo ſlender an argument for erect- 
ing them; as becauſe it appears by experience, that the Solſtices, the Equi- 
noxes, the new and full Moon, &c. have a manifeſt operation upon natural 
Bodies, therefore the more curious and ſubtile poſitions of the Stars muſt 
produce more exquiſite and ſecret effects: whereas, laying aſide thoſe ope- 
rations of the Sun, which are owing to manifeſt heat; and a certain attrac- 
tive virtue of the Moon, which cauſes the ſpring-tides ; the other effects of 
the Planets upon natural bodies, are, ſo far as experience reaches, exceeding 
ſmall, weak and latent. Therefore the Argument ſhould run thus : ſince 
theſe greater revolutions are able to effect ſo little; thoſe more nice and tri- 


fling differences of poſitions will have no force atall, And laſtly, for the 
| | | | Calculation 


The Author made an Attempt to ſupply this Deſideratum, as may be ſeen in the Ninta 
SUPPLEMENT to this Work. His Deſign was to reſcue the Science from the uſurpation of Ma- 
thematicks, and render it more extenſive, philoſophical and ſerviceable. But he does not appear 
to have had many followers in this way; few beſides Mathematicians thinking themſelves 
qualified to improve Aſtronomy; and the Aſtronomical Mathematicians ſeldom cultivating more 
than the Mathematical or Syſtematical Part; as Galileo, Kepler, Ward, Hevelius, &c. except Sir 
Jaac Newton: and upon his Foundation, Dr. Gregory, Dr. Keil, Mr. Whiſfton, &c. have in- 
troduced more Natural Philoſophy into Aſtronomy. However, the phyſical Part of the Science has 

not hitherro been ſedulouſly cultivated, and kept clear of Syſtem and Hypotheſis, according tothe 
Direction and Example of the Lord Bacon. See Morhhof's Polyhiſt. Mathemat. Stollius de Diſcipli- 
nis Mathematicis ; and Wolfii Elementa Matheſeos Univerſa, 


Sect. IV. PRHYSI OKS. 
Calculation of Nativities, Fortunes, good or bad Hours of buſineſs, and the like 


Fatalities ; they are mere levities that have little in them of certainty and 


ſolidity, and may be plainly confuted by phyſical reaſons. 


6. And here we judge it proper to lay down ſome Rules for the erami⸗ rules for its 
nation of Aſtrological Matters; in order to retain what is uſeful therein, and amendment. 


reject what is inſignificant. Thus (1.) Let the greater Revolutions be retain'd, 
but the leſſer of Hof oſcopes and Houſes be rejected; the former being like Ord- 
nance, which ſhoot to a great diſtance ; whilſt the other are but like ſmall 
Bows, that do no execution. (2.) The celeſtial Operations affett net all kinds 


of bodies; but only ibe more ſenſible. Here we except the operations of the 


Sun's heat; which may doubtleſs penetrate Metals, and other ſubterraneous 
Bodies: and confine the other Operations chiefly to the Air, the Humours, 
and the Spirits of things. (3.) All the celeſtial Operations rather extend to 
Maſſes of Things, than to Individuals, Tho? they may obliquely reach ſome 
Individuals alſo z which are more ſenſible than the reſt : as a peſtilent con- 
ſtitution of the air affects thoſe bodies which are leaſt able to reſiſt it. 
(4.) All the celeſtial Operations produce not their effects inſtantaneouſly, and in a 
narrow compaſs, but exert them in large portions of time and ſpace. Thus Pre- 
diftions as to the temperature of a year, may hold good; but not with 
regard to ſingle days. (5.) There is no fatal Neceſſity in the Stars. And this 
the more prudent Aſtrol gers have conſtantly allowed. (6.) We will add one 
thing more, which, if amended and improved, might make for Aſtrology 3 
viz. that we are certain, The Celeſtial Bodies have other Influences beſides Heat 


———— SF a es — re A 


and Light a: but theſe Influences act not otherwiſe than by the foregoing X jn Afro: | 


Rules; tho? they lie ſo deep in Phy/icks, as to require a fuller explanation. logy wanting. 


So that, upon the whole, we mult regiſter, as defective, an Aſtrology wrote 
in confyrmity to theſe Principles; under the name of AsTROLOGIA SANA b. 


7. This jusr ASTROLOGY ſhould contain, (1.) The Dactrine of the Com- How to be ſup- 
mixture f Rays, viz. the Conjunctions, Oppoſitions and other Situations, or Pliea. 


Aſpects of the Planets, with regard to one another; their Tranſits thro* the 
Signs of the Zodiac; and their Situation in the ſame Signs: as the ſituation of 


Planets in a Sign, 15a certain conjunction thereof with the Stars of that Sign. 


And as the Conjunctions, ſo likewiſe ſhould the Oppoſitions, and other 
Aſpects of the Planets, with regard to the celeſtial Signs, be remark*d; which 


has not hitherto been fully done. The Commixtures of the Rays of the fix'd 
| | Stars, 


The Author might preſume he had a particular Reaſon for this Obſervation, more than. 
other Men; as he always fainted when the Moon was eclipſed, Mr. Boyle offers ſeveral Obſer- 


vations for the fuller proof of the Propoſition; and ſeems to have taken the occaſion of conſi- 


dering the different Effects of Light in different Planets, from this Hint. See Abridgm. of 
his Philoſophical Works, Vol. II. pag. 34, 35. 36. See alſo Placidus de Titis, in his 8 
Morinus in his Aſtrologia Gallica, and Campanella's Aſtrologicorum Libri VII. & de Siderali Fa- 
to vitando. a 

d This Work is not hitherto extant; nor Phyſicks and Aſtronomy, perhaps, improved far 2 
to afford it compleat. The philoſophical Labours of Mr. Boyle, Dr. Hook, Dr. Halley, &c. t 
Obſervations of Hevelius, de la Hire, Mr. FHlamſtead, and many other Members of the Royal So- 
ciety and foreign Academies, with all rhe Diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac Newton, do but afford ſome 
Materials for the Foundation of this Science; which was ſolidly begun by the Author in his Natural 
Hiſtory of the Mind. The great uſefulneſs of the Deſign in civil and active Life, may require. is 
to be diligently proſecuted, See Childrey's Indago Aſtrologica, printed at London, 1652, 

IG 
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PHYSIK S. Sect. IV. 


Stars, with one another, are of uſe in contemplating the Fabrick of the 
World; and the nature of the ſubjacent Regions: but in no reſpect for Pre- 
ditions, becauſe at all times alike, (2.) This Aſcrology ſhould take in the neareſt 
. approaches, and the fartheſt removes of each Planet, to and from the Zenith, 


according io the Climate: for all the Planets have their Summer and Winter; 
wherein they dart their rays ſtronger or weaker, according to their perpen- 
dicular or oblique direction. So we queſtion not but the Moon in Leo, 
has, in the ſame manner as the Sun, a greater effect upon natural bodies with 
us, than when in. Piſces ; by reaſon. of her greater perpendicular elevation, 
and nearer approach to the larger Stars. (3.) It ſhould receive the Apogees 
and Perigees of the Planets ; with a proper Enquiry into what the Vigour of the 
Planets may perform of itſelf; and what thro? their nearneſs to us: for a 
Planet is more brisk, in its Apoge, but more communicative in its Perige. 
(4.) Ii ſhould include all the other accideuts of the Planet's Mottons ; their ac- 
celerations, retardations, courſes, ſtations, retrogradations, diſtances from 
the Sun, increaſe and diminutions of Light, Eclipſes, Sc. For all theſe 
things affect the rays of the Planets; and cauſe them to act either weaker, 
ſtronger, or in a different manner. (5.) This Aſtrology ſhould contain all that 
can by any means be known or diſcovered of the nature of the Stars, both erratic 
and ivd; conſidered in their own eſſence and activity; viz. their magnitude, 
colour, aſpect, ſparkling and vibrating of Light ; their fituation with regard 
to the Poles or Equinoctial: the Conſtellations, which thicker ſet, and 
which thinner z which higher, which lower; what fix'd Stars are in the 
Zodiac, and what out of it ; the different velocities of the Planets ; their 
different latitudes z which of them are retrograde, and which not; their dif- 
ferent diſtances from the Sun; which move ſwifteſt in their Apoge, and which 
in their Perige ; the irregularities of Mars, the excurſions of Venus, and the 
extraordinary phaſes, accidents, and appearances obſervable in Venus and the 
Sun; with other things of this kind. (6.) Laſtly, let it contain, from Tra- 
dition, the particular natures and alterations of the Planets and fix'd Stars: 
for as theſe are delivered with general conſent, they are not lightly to be 
rejected; unleſs they directly contradict phyſical reaſons. And of ſuch Ob- 
ſervations let a jusT ASTROLOGY be formed: and according to theſe alone 
ſhould Schemes of the Heavens be made and interpreted *. 4 85 
8. Such an Aſtrology ſhould be uſed with greater confidence in Prediction, 
but more cautiouſly in Election; and in both caſes with due moderation. 
Thus Prediction, may be made of Comets, and all kinds of Meteors, Inun- 
dations, Droughts, Heats, Froſts, Earthquakes, ficry Erruptions, Winds, 
great Rains, the Seaſons of the Year, Plagues, Epidemic Diſeaſes, Plenty, 
Famine, Wars, Seditions, Sects, Tranſmigrations of People; and all Com- 
motions 


* This may ſhew that the principal uſe of Aſtronomy is to ſerve as a Baſis for aj ft Aftrolog , 
or that Aſtronomy is not ſo much to be cultivated 0 own ſake, as for vin Thi — 2 


tions of a more uſeful Science, that of predicting the Changes of the Armoſphere ; the Winds, 


the Weather, the Seaſons, and the grand Commotions, and Contingencies on the Earth; with a 
diſcovery of the ways of preventing or guarding againſt them. See the Author's Hiſtory of the 
3 Mr. Beyle on the new uſe of Afronomy, in his Memoirs for a general Hiſtory of 


Sect. IV. Preten 


motions or great Innovations of things Natural and Civil. Predifions may 
oy be made more particular, tho? with leſs certainty; if when the 


Lois tendencies of the Times are found; a good philoſophical or po- 
ſitical judgment applies them to ſuch things as are moſt liable to this kind of 
accidents. For example, from a foreknowledge of the Seaſons of any year, 
they might be apprehended more deſtructive to Olives than Grapes ; more 
burtful in Diſtempers of the Lungs than the Liver; more pernicious to the 
Inhabitants of Hills than Valleys; and, for want of Proviſions, to men of retire- 
ment, than Cour tiers, &c. if any one, from a knowledge of the Influence 
' which the celeſtial bodies have upon the ſpirits of mankind, ſhould find it 
would affect the people more than their Rulers, learned and inquiſitive men 
more than the military, Sc. For there are innumerable things of this kind, 
that require not only a general knowledge, gained from the Stars, which 
are the Agents, but alſo a particular one of the paſſive Subjects. 
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9. Nor are Elections to be wholly rejected; tho? not ſo much to be truſt- 4d Election. 


ed as Predictions: for we find in Planting, Sowing, and Grafting, Obſer- 
vations of the Moon are not abſolutely trifling; and there are many parti- 
culars of this kind. But Elections are more to be curb'd by our Rules, than 
Predictions. And this muſt always be remembred, that Election only holds 
in ſuch caſes where the virtue of the heavenly bodies, and the action of 
the inferior bodies alſo, is not tranſient; as in the examples juſt mentioned: 
for the increaſes of the Moon and Planets are not ſudden things. But 


Punctuality of time ſhould here be abſolutely rejected. And perhaps there 


are more of theſe Inſtances to be found in Civil Matters, than ſome would 
imagine, | | 


10. There are but four Ways of arriving at this Science, viz. (1.) by future The ways of 
Experiments, (2.) paſt Experiments, (3.) Traditions, and (4.) Phyſical Reaſons. arriving at 
But (1.)*tis in vain, at preſent, to think of future Experiments, becauſe many Aſtrology. 


ages are required to procure a competent ſtock of them. And (2) as for 
the paſt, tis true they are within our reach; but 'tis a work of labour and 
much time to procure them. Thus Aſtrologers may, if they pleaſe, draw from 
real Hiſtory all greater accidents, as Inundations, Plagues, Wars, Sedi- 
tions, Deaths of Kings, &c. as alſo the poſitions of the Celeſtial Bodies; 
not according to fictitious Horoſcopes, but the abovementioned rules of their 


Revolutions, or ſuch as they really were, at the time; and where the event 


conſpires, erect a probable Rule of Prediction. (3.) All Traditions ſhould 


be well ſifted, and thoſe thrown out that manifeſtly claſh with phyſical Rea- 


ſons ; leaving ſuch in their full force as comport well therewith. And 
_ (4) thoſe phyſical Reaſons are beſt ſuited to this Enquiry, which ſearch into the 
univerſal appetites and paſſions of Matter; and the ſimple genuine motions of 
the heavenly bodies. And this we take for the ſureſt Guide to Aſtrology *, 

| | iT, 


— 


2 On the Foundations here laid down, Mr. Boyle makes a defence of Aſtrology; and repre- ; 


ents it as one of the moſt ſerviceable parts of Aſtronomy. See his Memoirs for @ general. Hifto- 
ry of the Air. © Abridgn. Vol. HI. pag. 33-36. Accordingly, Astronomy and Aberolegy were 
anciently reputed the ſame Thing. In which Light ſee alſo the Author's Specimen: of anima- 


ted or ſolid Aſtronomy; in the NinTy SuPPLemENT to this Piece. And for the Hiftory of Aſtro- 


logy, ſee Salmaſins de Annis Climadericis, & antiqua Aſtrologia. 
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Celeſtial Ma- 
gick abſuraly 
tac d to 

Aſtrology. 


PHYSICKS. Sect. IV. 

11, There remains another piece of wild Aſtrology, tho? uſually ſeparated 
from it, and transferred to Celeſtial Magick, as they call it. *Tis a ſtrange fic- 
tion of the human brain, the receiving the benign Aſpect of the Stars upon Seals 
and Signets of Gems or Metal, ſuited to the purpoſe ; ſo as to detain and fix, 
as it were, the felicity of that hour which would otherwiſe be volatile and fu- 
gitive. Thus to treaſure up the Relichs of Heaven, in order to revive and 
preſerve. the fleeting, and now dead hour, wherein they were taken, is a ſu- 


perſtition exceeding that of the Cazbolicks in preſerving the Relicks of Saints. 


Abſtradt Phy- 
fſicks divided 
into the Doc- 
trine of the 
Schemes of 
Matter. 


Let all ſuch Dreams therefore be baniſh'd Philoſophy. : 

12. ABSTRACT PHYsSICKs may be juſtly divided into two parts; the 
Doctrine of the Schemes of Matter, and the Doctrine of Appetites and Motions. 
The Schemes of Matter are denſity, rarity, 8 levity, heat, cold, tan- 
gibility, intangibility, volatile, fixed, determinate, fluid, humid, dry, unctuous, 
crude, hard, ſoft, fragile, tenſile, porous, united, ſpirituous, jejune, ſimple, 


* 
— 


compound, abſolute, imperfectly mix'd, fibrous and veiny, ſimple poſition, or 


equable, ſimilar, diſſimilar, ſpecificate, unſpecificate, organical, inorganical, 


And Appetites 
and Motions, 


animate and inanimate : and farther than this we proceed not ; for ſenſible 
and inſenſible, rational and irrational, we refer to the Doctrine of Man. 

13. Appetites and Motions are of two kinds; as being either /imple Motions, 
wherein the ſpring of all natural Actions is contained, that is, in reſpect of 


their Schemes of Matter; or Motions compounded or produced: and with 
theſe the common Philoſophy, which enters but little into the body of Nature, 


begins. But theſe compound Motions, ſuch as Generation, Corruption, c. 
ſhould be eſteemed certain Reſults or Effects of ſimple Motions, rather than pri- 
mitive Motions themſelves. The ſimple Motions are (1.) motion of Re/itance, or 
preventive of penetration of dimenſions ; (2. ) motion of Connexion, preventive of a 
Vacuum, as tis called; (3.) motion of Liberty, preventive of preternatural com- 


preſſion, or extenſion; (4.) motion in a new Orb, with regard to rarefaction and 


condenſation; (g.) motion of the ſecond Connexion, or preventive of ſolution of 
continuity; (6.) motion of the greater Congregation, or with regard to maſſes of 
connatural Bodies, commonly called natural Motion; (.) motion of the leſſer 
Congregation, vulgarly term'd motion of Sympathy and Antipathy; (8.) diſpo- 


nent motion, with regard to the juſt placing of Parts in the Whole; (9.)motion 
of Aſſimilation, or multiplicative of its own nature upon another body; (10.)mo- 


tion of Excitation, where the nobler agent excites the latent and benumb'd 


motion in another thing; (11.) motion of the Seal, or impreſſion; by an opera- 


tion without communication of ſubſtance; (12.) regal motion, or the reſtraint of 


other motions by a predominant one; (1 3.) endleſs motion, or ſpontaneous rota- 


tion; (14.) motion of Trepidation, or the motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole, with re- 
gard to Bodies placed betwixt things advantageous and hurtful ; (15.) and laſt- 
ly, motion couchant, or a dread of motion, which is thecauſe of many effects. 
And ſuch are the ſimple motions that really proceed our of the inward receſ- 


ſes of Nature; and which being complicated, continued, uſed alternately, 


moderated, repeated, and variouſly combined, produce thoſe compound Mo- 
tions or Reſults of Motion we call Generalion, Corruption, Increaſe, Diminu- 
tion, Alteration, Tranſlation, Mixtion, Separation and Conver ſion *, 14. 


® The Doctrine ariſing from this claſſing of Motions, is largely explained towards the cloſe «4 
4 | | | | | the 
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© 14. The Meaſures of Motions are an Attendant on Puvysteks; as ſhew- The Meaſures 
ing the effe&s of quantity, diſtance, or the ſphere of activity, intenſion f wn — 
and remiſſion, ſhort and long continuance, activity, dulneſs, and incita- Phyſicks 5 
tion? And theſe are the genuine parts of ABS TRACT PavsIcks ; which © 
wholly conſiſts (1.) in the Schemes of Matter, (2.) Simple Motions, (3.) the 

Reſults or Sums of Motions, and (4.) the Meaſures of Motions. As for 

voluntary motion in Animals; the motion in the Action of the Senſes; the 

motions of the Imagination, Appetite, and Will ; the motion of Mind, the 
Determination, and other intellectual Faculties; they have their own proper 

Doctrines, under which we range them; confining the whole of Pays1cks 70 

Matter and Efficient, and aſſigning over Forms and Ends to METAPHVYSICRs. 

15. We muſt annex two remarkable APPENDAGES ToO-PHYSICKS, with Two Appen- 
regard rather to the manner, than the matter of Enquiry ; viz. Natural - aging 
Problems, and the Opinions of the ancient Phil:ſophers. The firſt is an Ap- (i.) pour 
pendage of Nature at large; and the other of Nature united or ſummed up: Problems. 
both relating to a diligent kind of doubting ; which is no contemptible part 
of Knowledge. Now, Problems contain particular Doubts ; and Opinions, 
general ones, as to Principles and Structure. In the Books of Ariſtotle we 
have a noble example of Problems ; deſerving not only the Praiſes, but the 
Imitation of Poſterity : ſince new Doubts are daily ariſing. But the utmoſt , 

_ caution is to be uſed in ſuch an Undertaking. The recording and propoſing 
of Doubts has two advantages; the one, as it defends Philoſophy againſt Er- 
rors, when that which is not clear, is neither judged nor aſſerted; left Er- 
ror thus ſhould multiply Error; but Judgment is ſuſpended upon it, and 
not made poſitive: the other is, that Doubts once regiſter'd, are like fo 
many Sponges, which perpetually ſuck, and draw to themſelves the increaſes 
of Knowledge ; whence thoſe things which would have been ſlightly paſſed 
over, unleſs they had been doubted of before, come now from this very 
doubting to be more attentively conſider'd. But theſe two advantages will 
ſcarce ballance this ſingle Inconvenience, unleſs well provided againſt; viz. - 
that when a Doubt is once admitted for juſt, and becomes, as it were, au- 
thentick, it preſently raiſes up Diſputants on both ſides, who tranſmit to 
Poſterity the ſame liberty of doubting ſtill ; ſo that Men ſeem to apply their 
Wits rather to nouriſh the Doubt than ſolve it. And of this we every 
where meet with examples in Lawyers and Scholars; who, when a Doubt 
once gains admittance, would have it remain a Doubt for ever; and engage 
themſelves in doubting, as well as aſſerting : whereas the true uſe of Wit is 
to* render doubtful things certain, and not certain ones doubtful. And 
therefore I ſet down as wanting A CaLEnDAR Or DousTs, ox PROBLEMS 4 Calendar 
IN NATURE; and recommend it to be undertaken, with care to blot out — is 
| | ient. 


the Novum Organum; tho it ſeems to have been little regarded in the modern mechanical Philoſophy, 
which accounts for Phenomena, without ſuch an exact analyſis of Motion; or dividing it into 
its ſeveral ſpecies: how juſtly, is another Queſtion. W hoever converſes with natural and artifi- 
cial Operations, ſuch as Fermentation, Putrefaction, and moſt chemical Proceſſes, will perhaps 
find the uſe and neceſſity of all theſe different Species, to produce different effects, as they ſhall 
be differently combined; and give the true Cauſes of numerous Phenomena, which tho common, 
are little attended to. | 


Var. I. ; M > | daily, 
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daily, as Knowledge increaſes, thoſe that are clearly diſcuſſed and ſettled *. 

And this Calendar we would have attended with another, of no leſs utility ; 

for as in every Enquiry there are things plainly true, things doubtful, and 

things plainly falſe, *twere exceeding proper that along with a Calendar of 

Doubts, ſhould go A CALEN DAR Or FALSEHOODS AND VulGar ERRORS, 

oy in natural Hiftory and Opinions; that they may no longer diſturb the 

ciences *, 1 

And (2.) the 16. As to the Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, for example thoſe of 

eee, of Pythagoras, Philolaus, Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, Leucippus, Demo- 

Philoſophers. critus, and others, which Men uſually paſs lightly over; *tis proper to caſt 

a modeſt eye upon them. For tho' Ariftotle, after the Ottoman manner, 

thought he could not reign ſecure, without putting all his Brethren to death ; 

75 thoſe who do not affect Dominion and Rule, but the Enquiry and II- 

uſtration of Truth, will find their account in beholding, at one view, the 

_ different Opinions of different Philoſophers, as to the Natures of Things. 

But there is no room to expect any pure Truth from theſe or the like Theo- 
ries: for as the celeſtial appearances are ſolved both upon the Suppoſitions. 

of Ptolemy and Copernicus; ſo common experience, and the obvious face of 

things, may be applied to many different Theories: whilft a much ſtricter: 

procedure is required in the right diſcovery of Truth. For as Children, 

when they firſt begin to ſpeak, call every woman Mother ; but afterwards: 

learn to diſtinguiſh their own: fo a childiſh Experience calls every Philoſo-. 

2 its Mother; but when grown up, will eaſily diſtinguiſh its true one. 

In the mean time, tis proper to read the diſagreeing Pbiloſa pbies, as ſo many dif- 

ferent Gloſſes of Nature. We could therefore wiſh there were, with care and 


| _— 4 judgment, drawn up A Work or THE AnclenT PHILOSOPHIES®, from the 
or IKE N . | 
wiſe deficient. | | Lives 


This Calendar of Doubts is not propoſed as a temporary, but as a renewable Thing, to be 
continued down to Afﬀter-ages; with an Expunction of ſuch Queries as are fully ſolved, and the 
inſertion of new ones, as they ariſe, till Philoſophy is compleated. Bur I do not find any ſuch. 
2 Calendar extant in form; as it might, perhaps to advantage, be kept in all Philoſophical. So- 

cieties, or Meetings of learned Men. Des Cartes made Doubting the firſt Principle of his Philo- 
ophy; Mr. Glanul wrote his Seep/zs Scientifica to ſhew that all dogmatical Doctrine is vain, and 
the Mother of Ignorance. The Motto of the Royal Society is Nullius in Verba: many Doubts and 
Heads of Enquiries are contained in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and the Works of Mr. Boyle; 
and Sir Iſaac Newton, at the Endof his Opticks, has left a ſett of Queries of this kind that might be 
enlarged to Calendars, by a judicious Collection from various Authors. And with this view may 
be conſulted Alexandr. Tuſſoni Penſieri diverſs; Arn. Seng verdii Exercitationes Phyſice, the 
j Works of la Mothe le Vayer, M. &c. SELL 
1 d Dr. Primroſe wrote upon the vulgar Errors of Phyſick; but Dr. Brown, in his Pſeudodoxia 
4 Epidemica, ſeems to have expreſſly intended to upply, in a general and extenſive way, the 
1 Dieſideratum here pointed out. To thoſe who would continue the Deſign, the learned Morhof 
recommends the peruſal of Meric Caſaubon's Treatiſe of Credulity and Incredulity: and adds, 
that a diligent Enquiry ſhould be made into the Cauſe and Origin of Errors; upon a diſcovery 
whereof, our Admiration preſently ceaſes; and abſurd Opinions fink, that might otherwiſe be 
bilge 12 ſome imaginary Prodigy. See Morhof's Polyhiſtor, Tom. II. Lib. II. Part I. 
. . I. Sect. 
i 4 The Work here propoſed is of vaſt extent, and a fit terne for a Society, as intended 
| to include all the ancient and modern Syſtems of Philoſophy; or the Hiſtory of Knowledge thro' all 


Ages and Countries. Confiderable Progreſs has, however, been made in it; particularly by 
Voſſins de Philoſophia, & Philoſophorum Sectis; continued with a Supplement by Ruſſel; printed 
at Fena, in the year 1705; by Pancirollus de Rebus Inventis & Perditis ; by Paſchins de Novis 

x Inpventis, 
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Lives of the old Philoſophers, Plutarch's Collection of their Opinions, the 
Citations of Plato, the Confutations of Ariſtotle, and the ſcatter d Relations 
of other Books, whether eccleſiaſtical or heathen; as Lactantius, Philo, Phi- 
loſtratus, &c, For ſuch a Work is not yet extant: and we would adviſe it 
to be done diſtin&ly ; ſo that each Philoſophy be drawn out and continued 
ſeparate; and not ranged under Titles and Collections, as Plutarch has 
done. For every Philo/ophy, when entire, ſupports itſelf; and its Doctrines 
thus add Light and Strength to each other: which, if ſeparated, ſound 
ſtrange and harſh. Thus, when we read in Tacitus, the Acts of Nero, or 
Claudius, clothed with the circumſtances of Times, Perſons, and Occaſions, 
every thing feems plauſible ; but when the fame are read in Suetonius, diſ- 
tributed under Chapters and Common-places, and not deſcribed in the order 
of Time, they look monſtrous, and abſolutely incredible. And the caſe is 

the fame with Philoſophy propoſed entire, and diſmember'd, or cut into Ar- 
"ticles. Nor do we exclude from this Calendar, the modern Theories and 
Opinions; as thoſe of Paracelſus, elegantly reduced by Severings into a 
Body and Harmony of Philoſophy ; or of Telefius, who, in reſtoring the Philo- 

| ſophy of Parmenides, has turned their own weapons againſt the Peripareticks ; 
or of Gilbert, who revived the Doctrines of Philolaus ; or of any other, pro- 
vided he be worthy. But as there are whole Volumes of theſe Authors ex- 
tant, we would only have the Reſult drawn out, and joined to the reſt *. 
And ſo much for PHys1cks, and its APPENDAGES. N 


. 
Of META PTHYSIC ESV. 


a 1. 7 T O Mrrarhysfcks we aſſign the Enquiry of formal and final Cauſes. Metaphyſicks 


But an Opinion has prevailed, as if the 2ſential Forms®, or real Dif- 2 RE. 


ferences of Things, were abſolutely undiſcoverable by human means: granting, 4% final 
| | M 2 at Cauſes. 


Inventis, quibus facem pratulit Antiquitas; by Stanley, in his Lives of the Philoſophers; by Her- 
belot, in his Bibliotheque Univerſelle; by M. Bayle, in his Dictionary, &c. For more Collections, 
Hiſtories, and Writings to this purpoſe, ſee Struvii Bibliotheca Philoſophica, Morhof s Polyhiſtor, 
and Stollii Introductio in Hiſtoriam Liter ariam. EE | 
Many, perhaps, may imagine that the Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Work would not ſufficiemly reward 
the Labour required to compile it: but ſeveral Advantages would attend it. Thus, in particu- 
lar, it might ſhew how Philoſophies have been, through all Ages, borrowed from one another; 
ſo that *tis almoſt impoſſible to find or invent one that has not been on foot before; that 
the modern electic Philoſophy, is but the revival of an old one; that even when notional Philoſophy | 
revailed, yer Works were performed, ec. and, in effect, prove to wniverſal Philoſophy, what 2 
—— Hiſtory is to Hiſtory in general; that is, in the Language of our Author, its Eye. ? 
d Obſerve, that by Forms the Author means the ſpecifrek Differences of Things, whatever 
they be at the laſt; or that which ſpecifically diſtinguiſhes one Thing from another; a Man from | | 
a Horſe. Roſemary from Thyme, Cryſtal from Diamond, Light from Heat, Sc. without k 
uſing the Word in the ſeemingly definitive, but abſtruſe Senſe of Ariſiotle and his Followers; | 
who make a Form to be a Subſtance ſeen by nobody; but a Thing exiſting by itſelf in a ſingle | 
point; ſo as to be the active Principle, or ſole Cauſe of all Actions and Operations. 
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at the ſame time, that if they could be diſcover'd ; this, of all the Parts of 


Knowledge, would be the moſt worthy of Enquiry. As to the poſſibility 


of the Thing; there are indolent Diſcoverers, who ſeeing nothing but Sea 


and Sky, abſolutely deny there can be any Land beyond them. But *is 


Simple Forms 
ro be firſt en- 
quired. 


This part of 
Meraphylicks 
ve. 


manifeſt that Plato, a Man of a ſublime Genius, who took a view of every 
thing as from a high Rock, ſaw in his Doctrine of Ideas, that Forms were 
«© the true Object of Knowledge; tho? he loſt the advantage of this juſt 
Opinion, by contemplating and graſping at Forms totally abſtracted from 
Matter, and not as determined in it“: wkence he turned aſide to Theological 
Speculitions, and therewith infected all his Natural Philoſophy. But if with 
diligence, ſeriouſneſs, and ſincerity, we turn our eyes to Action and Uſe, 
we may. find, and become acquainted with thoſe Forms, the knowledge 
whereof will wonderfully enrich and proſper human Affairs. 

2, The Forms of Subſtances, indeed, viz. the Species of Creatures, are ſo - 
complicated, and interwoven, that the Enquiry into them 1s either vain, - 
or ſhould be laid aſide for a time, and reſumed after the Forms of a more 
ſimple nature have been duly ſifted and diſcover'd. For as *twere neither 
eaſy nor uſeful to. diſcover the Form of a Sound that ſhall make a Word, 
ſince Words, by the Compoſition and Tranſpoſition of Letters, are infinite; 
but practicable and eaſy to diſcover the Form of a Sound expreſſing a ſingle 
Letter; or by what Colliſion, or Application of the Organs of the Voice it 
was made; and as theſe Forms of Letters being known, we are thence di- 
rectly led to enquire the Forms of Words: So, to enquire the Form of an. 
Oak, a Lion, Gold, Water, or Air, were at preſent vain ; but to enquire 
the Form of Denſity, Rarity, Heat, Cold, Gravity, Levity, and other Schemes 
of Matter and Mctions; which, like the Letters of the Alphabet, are few 
in number, yet make and ſupport the Eſſences and Forms of all Subſtances ; 
is what we would endeavour after, as conſtituting and determining that Part 
of Metaſ byſicłs we are now upon. | | 

3. Nor does this hinder Phy/icks from conſidering the fame Natures, in 
their fluxile Cauſes only: Thus, if the Cauſe of Whiteneſs in Snow, or Froth, 
were enquired into; tis judged to be a ſubtile intermixture of Air with Wa- 
ter: but this is far from being the Form of Whiteneſs, ſince Air intermix'd 
with powder*d Glaſs, or Cryſtal, is alſo judged to produce Whiteneſs, no 


leſs than when mix'd with Water: This, therefore, is only the efficient Cauſe, 


and no other than the Vehicle of the Form. 


But if the Enquiry be made. 
in Metaphyjicks, it will be found that two tranſparent Bodies, intermix'd in. 
their optical portions, and in a. ſimple order, make Whiteneſs. This part 
of METAPHYSICKs I find defective: and no wonder; becauſe in the method 
of Enquiry hitherto uſed, the Forms of Things can never appear. The miſ- 
fortune lies here, that Men have accuſtom'd themſelves to hurry away, 
and abſtract their Thoughts too haſtily, and carry them too remote from- 
4 As Mr. Boyle has excellently ſhewn, by a large Induction of Experiments, and Crucial In- 
ſtances, wherewith moſt of his Phyſical Enquiries.are-enriched. 

As Plants, Animals, Minerals; the Elements Fire, Air, Water, Earth, &c. 
That is, the Form is contained in it; but the Analyſis not carried far enough, to ſhew tha 


Foxra itſelf; or what Whiteneſs is, independent of the Thing wherein it reſides. 
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Experience and Particulars ; and given themſelves: wholly up to their own 
Meditations and Arguments. : . 

4. The uſe of this Part of M-taphy/icks: is recommended by two princi- ts de ts 
pal Things: fir}, as *tis the Office and Excellence of all Sciences to ſhorten, Horten the 
the long turnings and windings of Experience, ſo as to remove the ancient 1%, _— 
complaint of the ſcantineſs of Life, and the tediouſneſs of Art; this is beſt wy 
perform*d by collecting and uniting the Axioms of the Sciences into more 

general. ones, that ſhall ſuit the Matter of all Individuals. For the Sci- 
ences are like Pyramids, erected upon the ſingle Baſis of Hiſtory and Expe- 
rience and therefore a Hiſtory of Nature is (I.) the Baſis of Natural Philo- 
ſophy; and (2.) the firſt Stage from the Baſis is PaysI1cks; and (3.) that 
neareſt the Vertex METAPHTYSICEKS: Bur (4.) for the Vertex itſelf, <5 the 
& Work which God worketh from the beginning to the end, or the ſummary: 
Law of Nature; we doubt whether human Enquiry can reach it. But for 
the other three, they are the true Moorings of the Sciences. And as that Sci- 
ence is the moſt excellent, which leaſt burthens the Underſtanding by: 
its multiplicity ; this Property is found in Metaphy/icks ; as it contemplates 
thoſe ſimple Forms of Things, Denſity, Rarity, Sc. which we call Forms of 
the firſt Claſs: for tho' theſe are few; yet, by their Commenſurations, and 
Co-ordinations, they conſtitute all Truth b. 

5. The ſecond. Thing: that ennobles: this Part of Metapbyſicks, relating to» 424 /erfree- 

Forms, is, that it releaſes the human Power, and leads it into an immenſe — 
and open Field of Work: For Phyſicts directs us thro' narrow rugged: 
Paths, in imitation of the crooked ways of ordinary Nature: but the ways 
of Wiſdom are every where wide, and abounding in plenty, and variety of 
means. Phyſical Cauſes, indeed, by means of new Inventions, afford light 
and direction in a like caſe again: but he that. underſtands a Fox M, knows 
the ultimate poſſibility of. ſuperinducing that Nature upon all kinds of Matter x 
and is therefore the leſs reſtrained, or tied down. in his working; either as 
to the Baſis of the Matter, or the Condition of the Efficient ©; | 

6. The ſecond Part of METaPHvsicks, is the Enquiry of final Cauſes : The ſecond: 
which we note not as wanting; but as ill- placed: theſe Cauſes being uſually: 7 * A 
ſought in Phy/icks, not in Metapbyſichs; to the great prejudice e A 

5 | bo 


＋ 
Power. 


* It is eaſy to obſerve, that Mr. Boyle's Enquiries into the Origin of Forms and Qualities in 
Bodies, endeavour to ſupply this Deficiency, proceed upon the Directions here laid down, and 
particularly keep cloſe to Experience. See the Abridgment of his Works, Vol. I. pag. 187, to 
the end of that Volume. He ſeems alſo to have choſe for his Enquiry the very Subjects pointed 
out by the Lord Bacon; viz. Heat, Cold, Gravity, Levity, Denſity, Rarity, &c. as the ſimpleſt and 
fitteſt to lay the Foundation for diſcovering the more complex Forms of Creatures, particular 
| Natures, or ſyſtematical Beings; as Plants, Animals, and Minerals, in their integral Subdiviſions . 
reſpeCtively: whence we are, for inſtance, to derive the medicinal Virtues of Herbs, Roots, 
Flowers, c. For Phyſicks, and Metaphyſicks, have not obtained their End, till Forms are diſ- 
covered; the Knowledge whereof will enable Mankind to produce Effects, in all poſlible Caſes, 
equal or ſuperior to thoſe of Nature, and give us a great Command of her Works; as more 
fully appears in the Nævum Organum. | | 

- That is, a Knowledge of ſimple Forms, or the ſpecifick Eſſences f general Qualities in Mat. 
ter and Motion, will, by Involution and Evolution (to uſe an algebraical Phraſe, J conſtitute and 
explain all the Truths of Philoſophy ; whoſe Perfection reſts in the Knowledge of Forms. 

& That is, a Knowledge of Forms, will enable Mankind to effect all phyſical Poſſibilities; aa 
is hereafter particularly ſhewa and illuſtrated by Examples in the Nawur Organum. 


j 
| 
| 
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and Die. 
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for the treating of nal Cauſes in Phyſicts, has driven out the Enquiry of phy- 
fical ones; and made Men reſt in ſpecious and ſhadowy Cauſes ; without ever 


ſearching in earneſt, after ſuch as are real, and truly phyſical. And this was 


not only done by Plato, who conftantly anchors upon this ſhore ; but by 
Ariſtotle, Galen, and others: who frequently introduce ſuch Cauſes as theſe. 
4% The Hairs of the Eye-lids are for a Fence to the Sight. The Bones for Pillars 
e qobercon to build the Bodies of Animals. The Leaves of Trees are to defend 
& the Fruit from. the Sun and Wind. The Clouds are deſigned for watering the 
« Earth, &c.” All which are properly alledg'd in Metaphy/icks; but in 
Phyjicks are impertinent, and as Remoras to the Ship, that hinder the 
Sciences from holding on their courſe of Improvement ; and introducing 4 
neglect of ſearching after phy/ical Cauſes. And therefore the Natural Philo- 


ſophies of Democritus, and others, who allow no God or Mind in the frame 


of Things; but attribute the Structure of the Univerſe to infinite Eſſays 
and Trials of Nature, or what they call Fate, or Fortune; and affign'd the 
Cauſes of rs pou things to the neceſſity of Matter, without any inter- 
mixture of final Cauſes; ſeem, ſo far as we can judge from the Remains of 
their Philoſophy, much more ſolid, and to have gone deeper into Nature, 
with regard to phy/ical Cauſes, than the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle or Plato: and 
this only becauſe they never meddled with final Cauſes ; which the others 
were perpetually inculcating. Tho' in this reſpect, Ariſtotle is more culpable 
than Plato; as dropping Ged, the Fountain of Final Cauſes, and ſubſti- 
tuting Nature in his ſtead ; and, at the ſame, receiving nal Cauſes thro? his 

affection to Logick, not Theology. 5 
7. Theſe final Cauſes, however, are not falſe, or unworthy of Enquiry in 
Metaphyſicks ; but their excurſion into the limits of 77 Cauſes, hath 
made a great devaſtation in that Province; otherwiſe, when contain'd 
within their own bounds, they are not repugnant to phyſical Cauſes : for 
the Cauſe, that the Hairs of the Eye-lids are to preſerve the Sight,” is no 
way contradictory to this, that ( Pilofity is incident io the Orifices of Meiſ- 
„ fure;' and ſo of the reſt : theſe two kinds of Cauſes agreeing excellently 
together; the one expreſſing the Intention, and the other the Conſequence 
only. | 
9. Nor does this call Divine Providence in queſtion; but rather highly 
confirms and exalts it: for as he is a greater Politician, who can make others 
the Inſtruments of his Will, without acquainting them with his Deſigns, 
than he who diſcloſes himſelf to thoſe he employs; ſo the Wiſdom of God 
appears more wondrous, when Nature intends one thing, and Providence 
draws out another; than if the Characters of Providence were ſtamped upon 
all the Schemes of Matter, and natural Motions. So Ariſtotle had no need of 
a God, after having once impregnated Nature with final Cauſes; and laid it 
down, that Nature does nothing in vain; always obtains ber Ends, when 
«© Ohſtacles are removed, &c.” But Democritus, and Ericurus, when they 
advanced their Atoms, were thus far tolerated by ſome ; but when they aſ- 
ſerted the Fabrick of all things to be raiſed by a fortuitous Concourſe of 
theſe Atoms, without the help of Mind, they became univerſally ridiculous. 
So far are phy/ical Cauſes from drawing Men off from God, and Providence, 
| e | that, 
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that, on the contrary, the Philoſophers employ'd in diſcovering them can find 
no reſt, but by flying to God or Providence at laſt “. 
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1. HE PaAcrIcAL DocrRxIN E or NaTure we likewiſe neceſſari- The practical 
ly divide into two Parts, correſponding to thoſe of the Speculative >; Doctrine of 

for Phyſicks, or the Enquiry of efficient and material Cauſes, produces rnb 
MEcHANICKS 3 and. Metaphy/icks, the Enquiry of Forms, produces Ma GICK ©: pongence to 
whilſt the Enquiry of final Cauſes is a barren thing, or as a Virgin conſe- the theoreti- 
crated to God. We here underſtand that Mechanicks, which is coupled with cal; — 
phyſical Cauſes ; for beſides the bare efeive or empirical Mechanicks, which micro ay = 
has no dependance on Phy/icks, and belongs to Natural Hiſtory, there is ano- 
ther not abſolutely operative, and yet not ſtrictly pbiloſophical. For all 
Diſcoveries of Works, either had their riſe from accident, and ſo were 
handed down from age to age; or elſe were ſought by deſign : and the lat- 
ter were either diſcovered by the light of Cauſes and Axioms; or acquired by 
extending, transferring or compounding ſome former Inventions : which is a thing 
more- ingenious and ſagacious than philoſophical. But the Mechanicks here 
underſtood 1s that treated by Ariſtotle promifcuoufly ; by Hero in his Pneuma- 
ticks ; by that very diligent Writer in Metallicks, George Agricola; and by 
numerous others in particular ſubjects a: ſo that we have no omiſſion to: 
note in this point, only that the miſcellaneous Mechanicks, after the example 
of Ariſtotle, ſhould have been more carefully continued by the Moderns ; And Magick, 
eſpecially with regard to ſuch Contrivances whoſe Cauſes are more obſcure, Thich is de- 
or their Effects more noble ©: whereas the Writers upon theſe ſubjects pet- F - 
form very ſuperficially, And it appears to us, that ſcarce any thing in Nature 
can be fundamentally diſcovered, either by accident,. experimental attempts, 
or the light of phyſical Cauſes; but only by the diſcovery of Forms *, Since, 

| there- 

This Subject is proſecuted b i icular iſe, entitled, Au Enquiry i 
the final Gb 2 rg nnn ef * 

b See above of Philoſophy, Sect. III. 9. 

© In what ſenſe, Magick is here underſtood, ſee below, F. 2. | 

Who deſcribe ſuch Arts, Experiments, or Inventions as are uſed in ordinary Life. 

e Inſtances-of this kind are, perhaps, the artificial Stone of the ancients, wherewith they- 
built their Amphitheatres and Monuments of perpetuity; the working the Asbeſtus into incom- 


buſtible Cloth; the making of a ſoft or malleable Glaſs, &c. See Pancirollus de Rebus memo» 
rabilibus ſroe. deperditis. | | 


t The common Method of Invention, for want of a Knowledge of Forms, proceeds upon a 
mixture of phyſical Reaſoning, and repeated Tyvials ;- by which means ſeveral Diſcoveries have 


been made: but if Forms were known, that is, what particulars conſtitute things, or give 
them their ſeveral Natures, nothing would then be left to accident; but Men might proceed 
| | | | directly. 
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therefore we have ſet down as wanting tha part of Metapbyſicts which treats 
of Forms, it follows that NaTuRAL MaGick, which & relative to it, muſt 


alſo be wanting. | | | 
2. We here underſtand Magick in its ancient and honourable ſenſe : among 


what ſenſe to the Perſians," it ſtood for a ſublimer Wildom ; or a knowledge of the relations 
5e wnderſiood. of univerſal Nature: and we would have it ſignify that Science, which leads 


to the knowledge of hidden Forms, for producing great Effects; and by joining 
Agents to Patients, ſetting the Capital Works of Nature to view. The com- 


mon Natural Magick found in Books, gives us only ſome childiſh and ſuper- 


ſtitious traditions and obſervations of the Sympathies and Antipathies of 
Things; or occult and ſpecific Properties; which are uſually intermix'd 
with many trifling Experiments, admired rather for their diſguiſe, than for 
themſelves: but as to the truth of Nature, this differs from the Science we 


propoſe, as much as the Romances of Arthur of Britain, Hugh of Bourdeaux, 


or other imaginary Heroes, do from the Commentaries of Ceſar, in truth of 


narration. Cæſar in reality performed greater things, tho* not by Roman- 


tick means, than ſuch fabulous Heroes are feign*d to do. This kind of Lear- 
ning is well repreſented by the Fable of Ixion; who thinking to enjoy Juno, 
the Goddeſs of Power, embraced a Cloud; and thence produced Centaurs 
and Chimeras : for ſo thoſe who, with a hot and impotent defire, are car- 
ried to ſuch things as they ſee only thro* the fumes and clouds of imagina- 
tion; inſtead of producing Worts, beget nothing but vain Hopes, and mon- 
ſtrous Opinions. This degenerate natural Magick has alſo an effect like cer- 
tain ſleepy Medicines,” which procure pleaſing Dreams: for ſo it firſt lays 
the Underſtanding afleep, by . introducing ſpecifick properties, and occult 
virtues; . whence men are no longer attentive to the diſcovery: of real Cau- 


. ſes 3] but: reſt ſatisfied in ſuch indolent and weak Opinions: and thus it in- 


ſinuates number leſs pleaſing Fictions, like ſo many Dreams. 


The weakneſ; * 3. And here we may properly obſerve. that thoſe Sciences which depend 
of the common too much upon Fancy and Faith, as this degenerate” Magick, © Alchemy, Aſtro- 
Magick, Alt Iggy, &c. have their Means and their Theory more monſtrous than their 


chemy. 
Aſtrology. 


End and Action. The converſion of Qrickfilver into Gold is hard to con- 
ceive; tho' it may much more probably be effected by a man acquainted 
with the nature of gravity, colour, malleability, fixedneſs, volatility, the 
principles of Metals and Menſtruums, Sc. than by one who is ignorant of 
theſe Natures; by the bare projection of a few grains of the Elixir. Un- 
derſtand the ſame of the prolongation of Vouth, or retarding of old Age; 
Mi niny-coorewrarionally be expected, by obſerving a ſet of Rules, well 
form'd upon the Art of Medicine, than from a few drops of any precious 
Liquor or Quinteſſenze *. But men are ſo headſtrong and notional, as not 
directly from this Knowledge, to the moſt capital Works, without intermediate Trials. But 
this is anticipating the Doctrine of the Nuum Organum; tho' with a view to prepare the way 
to it. And if we could ſuppoſe ourſelves Spectators of the Operation that paſſes in the Minds 
of, illuſtrious Inventors; ſuch as Mr. Boyle, or Sir Iſaac Newton, for inſtance; ſurely we ſhould 
perceive ſomething like this Inveſtigation. of Forms, here meant by the Author, or a train 
of Thoughts, that after due excluſions: and rejections, lead up o the Invention. 

The Author's Enquiry into Life and Death, proceeds upon no ſuch weak or ſuperſtitious 
Hopes; bat in the ſolid way of phyſical Reaſon, Experiment, Obſervation, laborious Search, 
and the Inveſtigation of Form,. | 
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only to promiſe themſelves Things impoſſible; but alſo hope to obtain the 


moſt difficult Ends, without labour or ſweat. 3 
4. This Practical Doctrine of Nature requires two AppENDAOxs, of very Two afpenda- 


great conſequence. The fr/t is, that Ax InveEnTORY BE MADE OF THE 


ges wanted to 
the practical 


STock or MAxNxKINx PD; containing their whole Poſſz/ſions and Fortunes, whe- 

; 4% 4 . . ; Doctrine of 
ther proceeding from Nature or Ari; with the addition alſo of things for- Nature, viz. 
merly known, but now Joſt : ſo that he who goes upon new Diſcoveries, (..) A Invens 
may have a knowledge of what has already been done *®. This InvenTozy |? Know- 


will be the more artificial and uſeful, if it alſo contain things of ever 
kind, which, according to common Opinion, are impoſſillè; as likewiſe ſuch 
as ſeem'd next to impoſſible, yet have been effected; the one to whet the 
human Invention, and the other to direct it; ſo that from theſe Optati ves 
and Potentials, Afives may the more readily be deduced. 1 9972 


And (2.) 4 


5. The ſecond Thing is that a CALENDAR BE MADE OF SUCH EXPERI- 8 
MENTS AS ARE MOST EXTENSIVELY USEFUL z AND THAT LEAD TO Feading Ex- 
THE DiscoveRyY oF oTHERS. For example, the Experiment of artificial periments. 


freezing, by means of Ice and Bay-Salt, is of infinite extent; and diſcovers 
a ſecret Method-of Condenſation, of great ſervice to mankind ®. Fire is 
ready at hand for rarefaction, but the means. of Condenſation are wanted. 
And it would greatly ſhorten the way to Diſcoveries, to have @ particular 
Catalogne of theſe LEADING EXPERIMENTS ©, = | | 


® This is another of the grand Works, conceived in the Mind of the Author; that requires 
the united Labours of many to execute The Literary Hiſtory, the Hiſtory of Arts, and other 
Defiderata, above ſet down, might, if extanr, afford great Light and Aſſiſtance in the Collec- 
tion. Among the Books of principal uſe to the Deſign, may be reckon'd the Natural Hiſto- 
ries of particulae Nations; Travels, Voyages, Books of Arts, Books of Iaventions, and Univer- 
fa! Dictionaries; for inſtance Piſo's Hiftories of the Indies, Theuenot. Tu vernier, Dampier, and 
Frachiers Voyages, Ner?'s Art of Glaſs, rhe Marquis of Whrcefter's Scantlings of Inventions, 
Parcirollu; de Rebus memorabilibgs, Pegeliuss Theſaurus Rerum Selectarum, as Lans : Magiſterium 
Nature c Artis, Faſchins de Inventis novis & antiquis, Bechers Narriſebe Miß beit; but par- 
ticularly Mr Chamberss Cyclopedia. See Marhof's Folybiſtor. Tom 1, « XX. de Fructu omnis 
Hiſteriæ Bibliothecaria. 3 | | 

> Jow far this Experiment has been applied by Mr. Boyle, appears from his Hiſtory of Cold; 
vhich proceeds almoſt wholly upon it: tho? it ſtill remains abs of infinite applications; as 
to the Concentration of Wines, Vinegar, Spirits, &c. the procuring of freſh Water at Sea; the 
making of Salt out of Sea-Water, sc. 0 | | 3 

© This Work, ſo far as I know, remains unattempred ; but js be ſet about to good ad- 
vantage, ſince the experimental Labours of Mr. Boyle, Dr. Hook, and many other eminent Mem- 
bers of the Royal 22 and French Academy. Of what ſervice leading Experiments are in Phi- 
lolophy, may appear from the Diſcoveries of Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton; which were ge- 
nerally made by their means. | „ 
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SECT. VII. 


Of MarHZMATT xs. 


The Offie and WAS wall obſerved by Ariforle, that Pn rsreks and Marnzuma- 


1 I Treks produce PracTrics, or MchAxfcEs: therefore, as we have 


— 


Ken. Tis a ſtrange fatality, that Mahematicks and Logicks, which ought 


treated both the ſpeculative and practical part of the Doc r RIx R or Na- 
TURE 3 we ſhould alſo conſider MATRHEMATICks, as an auxiliary Science 


to both: which being received into Px1LosopHy, comes as a third part 
- after PRYsIcRS and META PHYSIK. But upon due recollection, if we de- 


dit as a ſubſtantial and principal Science; it were more agreeable to Method 
and the Nature of the thing, to make it a part of Metaphyficks. For Quan- 
zity, the Subjelt of Matbematicks, applied to Matter, is as the Doſe of Na- 
ture, and productive of numerous Ekkects in Natural Things; and therefore 
eught to be reckon'd among eſſential Forms. And ſo much did the power of 
Figures and Numbers prevail with the ancients, that Democritus chiefly placed 


the Principles of the Variety of Things in the figures of their Atoms: and 


Pythagoras aſſerted that the nature of things conſiſted of numbers. Thus 
much is true, that of natural Forms, ſuch as we underſtand them, Quantity 
is the moft abſtracted, and ſeparable from Matter: and for this reaſon it 
has been more carefully cultivated, and examin'd into, by mankind, than any 
other Forms; which are all of them more immerſed in Matter. For, as, to 
the great diſadvantage of the Sciences, tis natural for men's minds to delight 
more in the open Fields of Generals, than in the Incloſures of Particulars ; 
nothing is found more agreeable than Matbematicts, which fully gratifies 
this appetite of expatiating and ranging at large. But as we regard not only 
Truth and Order, but alſo the benefits and advantages of mankind; it ſeems 
beſt, fince Mathemalicks is of great uſe in Phy/icks, Metaphyſicks, Mechanicks, 
and Magicks, to make it an Appendage, or Auxiliary to them all. And this 
we are in fome meaſure. obliged to do; from the fondneſs, and towering 
notions of Mathematicians, who would have their Science preſide over Phy- 


to 


F be learned Morhof thus confirms the juſtneſs of this Obſervation ; © To ſay the truth, 
* the modern 1s W ard has ſtill the lame Defect; for at this day moſt of our Philoſophical 
* Dotrine is made Mathematical; ſo as to appear ſubtile in the demonſtration of thoſe Proper- 
ties which come chiefly under the conſideration of Mathematicians; whilſt in diſcovering 
*« the internal Cauſes of Things, the Mathematicians prove as inſufficient as the Peripateticks; who, 
* inftead of Mathemaricks, make Logick preſide over Phy/icks, The middle way ſhould be choſe 
** betwixt theſe two extremes; and the ſenſe and meaning of Nature diſcovered.” See Morbof s 
* Tom. II. pag. 149. If this DoQrine, ſo fully laid down by the Lord Bacon, had been 
followed, the Moderns might probably have made many more ſubſtantial Diſcoveries in Nature? 
Philoſophy, Anatomy, Chemiſtry, and Medicine; than by a raſh application of Mathematicks, 
which, inſtead of promoting, has prejudices theſe Sciences. Oe os 
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to be but handmaids to Phy/icks, ſhould boaſt their certainty before it; and 
even exerciſe dominion againſt it. But the place and dignity of this Science 
is a ſecondary conſideration, with regard to the thing itſelf. 

2. Mathematicks is either pure or mix d. To the pure belong the Sciences Divided inte 
employ d about Quantity, wholly abſtracted from Matter and phy/ical pure and 
Axioms, This has To parts, Geometry, and Arithmetick ; the one regarding . 
continued, and the other diſcrete Quantily. Theſe two Sciences have been 
cultivated with very great ſubtilty and application : but in plain Geometry 
there has nothing conſiderable been added to the Labours of Euclid ; tho? 
he lived many ages ſince. The Do#rine of Solids has not been proſecuted. 
and extended, equal to its uſe and excellency, neither by the ancients nor 
the moderns : and in Arithmetick there is ſtill wanting a ſufficient VARIE Ty 
or SHORT AND coMmopious METHops or CALCULATION, eſpecially 7”* wy 
with regard to Progreſſons ; whoſe uſe in Phyficks is very conſiderable. . Net 797% © 
ther is Algebra brought to perfection. As for the Pytbagorical and Myſtical 
Arithmetick, 'which began to be recovered from Proclus, and certain Re- 
mains of Euclid, tis a ſpeculative Excurſion: The Mind having this misfor- 
tune, that when it proves unequal to ſolid and uſeful things, it ſpends itſelf 
upon ſuch as are unprofitable *. | | | 
3. Mix d Mathematicks has for its ſubject Avioms, and the Parts f Phy- The Defeas of 
ficks 3 and conſiders Quantity ſo far as may be aſſiſting to illuſtrate, demon- — 1 [& 
ſtrate, and actuate thoſe; for without the help of Mathematicks, many parts — a: Phy: 
of Nature could neither be ſufficiently comprehended, clearly demonſtrated, ficks in- 
nor dexterouſly fitted for uſe. And of this kind are Perſpectiue, Muſick, proves. 
Aſtronomy, Coſimography, Architecture, Mechanicks, &c. In nix d Mathema- 
ticks we at preſent find no entire Parts deficient ; but foretell there will be 
many found hereafter, if Men are not wanting to themſelves : For if Phy- 
ſicks be daily improving, and drawing out new Axioms, *twill continually 
be wanting freſh aſſiſtances from Mathematicks ; ſo that the Parts of mix d 
Mathematicks, muſt gradually grow more numerous. 


N 2 | 3 ; o SECT. 


No part of Learning has perhaps been more cultivated fince this Author wrote than M- 
thematicks; inſomuch, that every other Science, or the Body of Philoſophy itfelf, ſeems ren- 
dered Mathematical. The Doctrine of Solids has been improv'd by ſeveral; the ſhorter ways of 
Calculation here noted as deficient, are in good meaſure ſupplied by exact Tables of Logarithms. 
Algebra has been fo far improved and applied, as to rival, or almoſt prejudice, the ancient 
Geometry. Add to this, the new Diſcoveries of the Method of Fluxions, the Method of Tangents, 
the Doctrine of Infinites, the Squaring of Curves, &c. For the preſent Syſtem of Marhematical 
Learning, ſee Walfii Elementa Matheſeos. univerſs, in two Volumes 4to, printed at Hall in the year 
1715.0r for a more curſory View, Father Caſtel's Mathematique Univerſelle, publiſhed this year 
1731. But for the Hiſtory of Mathematicks, ſee Voſſins de univerſe Mat — Natura & Conſti- 
tutione, the Almageſt of Ricciolus, Morhof's Polyhiſt. Mathemat. and Wolfius's Commentatio de 
Scriptis Mathematicis, at the End of the ſecond Volume of his Elementa Matheſeos univerſe. 
> As in effect they are at this day, by the modern improvements in Opticks, Phonicks, Hydro- 
ſtaticks, Pueumaticks, Fortification, Gunnery, Surveying, &c. th" 
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„and uſe of Di- Derry, and to NaTure, we come now to the third, or the KNow- 
viſion in the” 1,2 DGE OF OUR SELVES; which to us is the End of the Sciences; tho“ but a part 


' The Doctrine 2. The DocrRIxE or Man divides itſelf into 270 parts, or into HuMan 


The Dofirine 3. The DocTrINE or THE HUMAN PERSON principally conſiſts. in two 
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deiences. of Nature . And here we muſt admoniſh mankind, that all Diviſions of the 
Sciences are to be underſtood, and employ'd, ſo as only to mark out and 
diſtinguiſh 3- not tear, ſeparate, or make any ſolution of continuity in tlieir 
body: the contrary practice having render'd particular: Sciences barren 
empty, and erroneous; Whilſt they are not fed, ſupported and kept right, by 
their common Parent. Thus we find Cicero complaining of Socrates, that he 
firſt disjoin'd Philoſophy from Rhetorict; which is thence become a frothy, 
talkative Art. So the Art of Phy/ick, without the aſſiſtance of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, differs but lictle from Empiriciſiu. 


of Man divi- and Crvii PartosoPHY; as it conſiders. Man ſeparate, or joined in Society. 
2 2 , Human PIT osor Rx confifts in the Sciences that regard the Body, and thoſe 
Philoſophy. that regard the Soul of Man. But before we deſcend to a more particular diſtri- 
_* bution, tis proper to make one GENERAL SCIENCE, OF THE NATURE AND. 
"STATE of Man; which certainly deſerves to be freed from the reſt, and reduced 
to a Science by itſelf. And this will conſiſt of ſuch Things as are common, 
both to the Body and the Su. It may likewiſe be divided into two parts; viz. 
according to the individual Nature of Man; and the Connexion of the Soul 
and Body. The former we call the DocTrinE or THE PERSON of MAN; 

and the other the Doc rRIxE or UN All which being common and 
mix d matters, cannot be ſeparately referr'd to the Sciences that regard the 

Body, nor to thoſe that regard the S. "DN 


7 the human Things; the Conſideration of the miſeries of mankind ; and its prerogatives or 
erien. excellencies. There are many Writings, both Philoſophical and Theological, 
that elegantly- and copiouſlꝝ bewail the human Miſeries: and it is an agreea ble 

and wholeſome topic. But the Prrrogatives of mankind are not hitherto de- 
ſeribed. Pindar in his Praiſe of Hiero ſays, with his uſual elegance, that 
he cropt the Taps of every Hirtue : and methinks it would greatly contribute 
to the encouragement and honour of mankind, to have theſe Tops, or utmoſt 
extents of human Nature,” collected from failhſul Hiſtory: I mean the greateſt 
length: whereto human Nature of itjelf has ever gone, in tbe ſeveral ENpow- 
MENTS of Bopy AND MIND”. Thus *cis ſaid of Cæſar, that he could dic- 

tate to five amanuenſes at once. We read alſo of the ancient Rhetoricians, 

| as 


d The Author himſelf might ſurely make an eminent Inſtance of this kind, as having graip'd 
the whole compals of ancient Knowledge, and ſtruck out new Methods for improving all the. 
Sciences, and extending the Empire of Man over the Works of Nature, 5155 


Seat. VIII. The Doctaing of MAN. 


as Protagoras, and Gorgias; and of the ancient Philoſophers, as Calliſt benes, 
Pgfidonius and 5 who could, with eloquence and copiouſneſs, diſpute 
off hand, on either ſide of an argument: which ſhews the powers of the 
Mind to advantage. So does alſo what Cicero relates of his maſter Archias, 
viz. that he could make extempore a large number of excellent Verſes upon 
the common tranſactions of life. Tis a great honour to the Memory, that 
Cyrus or Scipio could call ſo many thouſands of men by their names. Nor 
are the victories gain'd in the moral virtues leſs ſignal than thoſe of the in- 
tellectual faculties. What an example of patience is that of Anaxarchus, 
who when por fo the torture, bit off his on tongue, and ſpit it in the Ty- 
rant's face? We have many inſtances of great ferenity and compoſure of 
mind at the time of Death; as particularly in the Centurion, mention'd 
by Tacitus, who being bid by the Soldier, appointed his executioner, to 


ſtretch out his neck ſtrongly, replied, I with you may ſtrite as ſtrongiy. 


Sir Thomas More, the day before his execution, being waited upon by his 
Barber, to know if he would have his hair off, refus'd it; with this anſwer, 
that * the King and he had a diſpute about his Head, and 1ill that were ended 


he would beſt;Wo no coſt upon it. And even when he had laid his head upon 


the block, he raiſed himſelf again a little, and gently putting his Jong beard 
aſide, ſaid, his ſurely has not offended the King. By theſe examples it will 
appear that the Miracles of human Nature, and the utmoſt Powers and Fa- 


culties, both of Mind and Body, are what we would have collected into a 


Volume, that ſhould be a kind of REGISTER oF HUMAN TriumPhs. And 
with regard to ſuch a Work, we commend the Deſign of Valerius Maximus 


and Phny ; but not their care and choice- | 


4. The Poc r RN or UN TON, or of the common Dye of Soul and Body, bas The Doch ine 
twixt Soul and 


two parts: for as, in all alliances, there is mutual Intelligence, and mutual 
Offices; fo the Union of the Mind and Body requires a deſcription of the 
manner wherein they diſcover, and act upon, each other, by Notices, or In- 
dication and Impreſſion, The Deſcription by Indication, has produced two Aris 
of Prediction; the one honoured with the Enquiry of Ariftotle, and the 
other with that of Hippocrates. And tho* later Ages have debaſed theſe 
Arts with ſuperſtitious and fantaſtical mixtures; yet, when purged, and 
truly reſtored, they have a ſolid foundation in Nature, and uſe in Life. 
The firſt of theſe is Phyſiognomy ;- which, by the Lineaments of the 
Body, diſcovers the Diſpoſitions of the Mind. The ſecond is, the Interpre- 
tation of Natural Dreams; which, from the Agitations of the Mind, diſ- 
covers the State and Diſpoſitions of the Body. I find the former defictent in 


ene part ; for tho? Ariſtotle has,. with great ingenuity and diligence, treated 2 eee 
% GEITUTE 4e. 


the Structure of the Body at reſt >; he dropt the confideration of it in Motion 
or Geſture; which is no leſs ſubject to the Obſervations of Art, and more 
uſeiul than the other. For the Lineaments of the Body ſhew the general 
Inclinations and Diſpoſitions of the Mind; whilit the Motions of the Face, 


* Mr. Wanly's Wonders of the little World, was a Work intended to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, 
this Deſideratum, as himſelf intimates in the Preface. | 

> See his Phyſiognomica, with the Notes of Camillus Baldus, See allo Baptiſta Porta's Oput 
Phyſiognomicum. Es 2 | OPT” 
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and the Geſtures of the other parts, not only do the ſame, but alſo expreſt 
the preſent Diſpoſition and Inclination: for as the Tongue applies to the Ear, 
ſo does Geſture to the Eye. And this is well known to many ſubtile and 
deſigning Perſons; who watchfully obſerve the Countenance and Geſtures 
of others; and value themſelves for their talent of turning ſuch Diſcoveries 
to their own advantage: And it muſt be acknowledged an excellent way of 
diſcovering Diſſimulation in others; and of admoniſhing Men to chuſe pro- 
per times and opportunities for their Addreſſes: which is no ſmall part of 
civil Prudence. A Work upon this Doctrine of Geſture, would not only prove 
uſeful in particular caſes, but ſerve as a general Rule; for all Men laugh, 
weep, bluſh, frown, Sc. alike : and this holds of nearly all the more ſub- 
tile Motions . But for Chiromancy, tis abſolutely a vain thing, and unwor- 
thy to be mentioned among thoſe we are now treating b. 52 
Interpretation g. The IN TERPRETATION of NATURAL DREAMS has been much la- 
of Dreams; bour'd; but mix'd with numerous Extravagancies. We ſhall here only ob- 
1 aum ſerve of it, that at preſent it ſtands not upon its beſt Foundation; which is, 
; that where the ſame thing happens from an internal Cauſe, as alſo uſually bap- 
pens from an external one, there the external Action paſſes into a Dream. Thus 
the Stomach may be oppreſs'd by a groſs internal Vapour, as well as by 
an external Weight: whence thoſe who have the Night-mare, dream that a 
Weight is laid upon them; with a great concurrence of Circumſtances. So 
again, the Viſcera being equally toſſed by the agitation of the Waves at 
Sea; as by a collection of Wind in the Hypochondria: hence melancholy 
Perſons frequently dream of failing, and toſſing upon the Waters. And 
Inſtances of this kind are numerous. 5 Nose? 2 
| The Dotirine 6, The ſecond part of the DocrRINE or Un1on, Which we call In- 
43 — PRESSION, is not yet reduced to an Art; and but occaſionally mentioned 
the Actions of by Writers. This alſo has tuo parts: as conſidering (1.) bot, and to what 
the Body upon degree, the Humours and Conſtitution of the Body may affect the Soul, or aft 
che Sol. upon it: and (2.) bow, and to what degree, the Paſſions and Apprebenſions of 
the Soul may affect and work upon the Body. The firſt of theſe we ſometimes - 
find touched in Medicine ; but it has ſtrangely inſinuated itſelf into Religion. 
Phyſicians preſcribe Remedies for the Diſeaſes of the Mind, viz. . Madneſs, 
Melancholy, Sc. as alſo to chear the Spirits, ſtrengthen the Memory, c. 
but for Diet, choice of Meats and Drinks, Waſhings, and other Obſervances 
| 5 | relating 
The learned Morbef obſerves, that this Doctrine of reading the Minds of Men by external 
Signs, may be many ways uſeful ro a Politician; and mentions an eminent Inftance thereof, 
from the Relation'of a certain Venetian Ambaſſador, concerning the Court of Rome, who, by 
this means, diſcover'd how the Pope and Cardinals ſtood affected to the State of Venice. He 
afterwards enumerates the ſeveral Writers upon this Subject. See his Polyhiſtor, Tom. II. Lib, III. 
de Artibus divinatoriis & Magia. See alſo an anonymous Treatiſe of the different Wills of Men; 
printed at London, in the year 1669. | 
v Of the Vanity of Chiromancy, ſee Paſchins de novis Inventis, p.604, ec. and for other 
— who have ſhewn the weakneſs of this Art, ſee Stollii Introduct. in Hiſtoriam Litera- 
N, 413. s 
9 Any that ſome will aſſign the occaſions of their Dreams from a recolle&tion of what 
has paſſed, in relation to themſelves, before- hand; or from the Tranizctions of the preceding Days. 
It were co be wiſhed we had a faithful Hiſtory of this kind, drawn from Obſervation, and Ex- 
perience, without any mixture of Hypotheſis, or Fancy. For we might hence be led into a more 
rational and philoſophical Knowledge of the Mind and its Opera tions. 
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relating to the Body; they are found immoderately in the Se# of the Py- 
thagoreans, the Manichean Hereſy, and the Law of Mabomet. There are 
alſo numerous and ſtrict Ordinances in the ceremonial Lau, prohibiting the 
eating of Blood and Fat; and diſtinguiſhing the unclean Animals from the 
clean, for Food. Even the Chriſtian Religion, tho? it has thrown off the 
Veil of Ceremonies, ſtill retains the uſe of faſting, abſtinence, and other 
things that regard the ſubjection and humiliation of the Body; as things not 
merely ritual, but advantageous. The root of all theſe Ordinances, be- 
ſides the ceremony and exerciſe of Obedience, is, that the Soul ſhould ſym- 
pathize and ſuffer with the Body, | 

7. The other part, which conſiders the Operations of the Soul upon the Aud the 45s + 
Body; has likewiſe been recetved into Medicine: for every prudent Phyſician ions of che 
regards the Accidents of the Mind, as a principal-Thing in his Cures; that 2 n rhe 
greatly promotes or hinders the Effects of all other Remedies. But one * 
Particular has been hitherto ſlightly touch'd, or not well examin'd, as its 
uſefulneſs and abftruſe nature require; viz. how far à fd and riveited Ima- 
gination may alter the Body of the Imaginant: for tho* this has a manifeſt 
power to hurt, it does not follow, it has the fame to relieve: no more than 
becauſe an Air may be fo peſtilent, as ſuddenly to deſtroy ; another Air 
ſhould be fo wholeſome, as ſuddenly to recover. This would be an En- 
quiry of noble uſe; but it requires a Delian Diver; for it is deep plunged®. 

8. But among theſe Doc DRIN ES or UnTon, or Conſent of Soul and Body, An Enquiry 
there is none more neceſſary, than an Enquiry into the proper Seat and Habi- — eee 
tation of each Faculty of the Soul in the Body, and its Organs. Some, in- Aa 
deed, have proſecuted this Subject; but all uſually delivered upon it is either 
controverted, or ſlightly examin'd ; ſo as to require more pains and accuracy. 

The opinion of Plato, which ſeats the Underſtanding in the Brain, Courage in 
the Heart, and Senſuality in the Liver, ſhould neither be totally rejected, 
nor fondly received b. | 


The Author has begun this a0 e in his SyLva STLYA nun, under the Article Imacinas 
TION; and it has been fince proſecuted by many; particularly with a view to the Cure of Dif ® 
eaſes. See Paſthius de novis Inventis, &c. Cap. VI. de Inventis Medicis, the Art of curing bx 

ion, Medicina Mentis & oris Salli Caſaubon of Enthuſiaſm, Malbrancht's Re- 
ferche de la Verite, and Morhof's Polyhiftor, Tom. II. pag. 449, Ge. 

d This 4 Enquiry, ſeems to have been almoſt over - look d by the later Philoſophers : 
what has been done upon it, may, in ſome meaſure, appear from Morhof 's Polyhiſtor, Tom. II. 
Part II. Lib. II. Cap. 48. de Homine, & Cap. 29. de Senſibus Animalium; Le Clerc's Pneumato- 
logia, Struvii Bibliotheca Philoſophica, Cap. V. Sect. 10, & Stollii Introdutt; in Hiftoriam L- 
terariam, de Pneumatologia. 9 5 | | 
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EU 
Of the Doc rRINE of the Human Bopy. 


The Doftrine 1. HE DocrRINE or THE Human Bopy divides itſelf according 
of 2 Body di- to the Perfectiaus of the Body, whereto it is ſubſervient. Theſe 
1 Perfections are four; viz. (I.) Health, (2.) Comelineſi, (3.) Strength, and 

(4.) Pleaſure: to which corr:ſpond as Relatives, (t.) the Arts of Medicine, 


Hing. Gym- 


naſticks, and (2.) Beautifying, (3.) Gymnaſticks, and (4.) the Art of Elegance. Mepicixe 
= Art of js a noble Art, and honourably deſcended, according to the Pois; who 
Seuee. make Apollo the primary God, and his Son ÆAſculapius, whom they allo deify, 
the firſt Profeſſor thereof: for as, in natural Things, the Sam is v Author and 
Fountain of Life; ſo the Phyſician, who preſerves Life, ſeems a ſecond Ori- 
gin thereof. But Medicine receives far greater honour from the Works of 
our Saviour; who was Phyſician both to 5% and Body: and made the 

latter the ſtanding Subject of his Miracles; as the Sou; was the conſtant Sub- 
ject of his Doctrine. | | | ; 
Reals of the 2+ Of all the Things that Nature has created, the human * is moſt 
Difficwlries capable of Relief; rho? this Relief be the moſt liable to Error. For 45 the 
and Imperfec- ſubtilty and variety of the Subject affords many opportunities of Cure; fo 
- 4g: likewiſe a great facility of Miftake. And therefore, as this Art, eſpecially 
: at preſent, ſtands among the moſt conjecturai ones; fo the Enquiry into it 
is to be placed among the moſt ſubtile and difficult. For of all natural 
Bodies, we find none ſo variouſly compounced as the human Vegelables are 
nourtſhed-by Earib and Water; Brutes by Herbs and Fruits hut Man feeds 


® upon the Fleſh of living Creatures, Herbs, Grain, Fruits, different Juices 


and Liquors ; and theſe all prepared, preſerved, dreſſed, and mixed in end- 
leſs variety. Beſides, the way of living among other Creatures is more 
fimple, and the Affections that act upon the Body, fewer, and more uni- 
ſorm: but Man in his Habitation, his Exerciſes, Paſſions, Sc. undergoes 
numberleſs changes. This variable and ſubtile Compoſition, and Fabrick 
of the human Body, makes it, like a kind of curious muſical Inſtrument, 
ey diſordered: and therefore the Poets juftly join'd Muſick and Medicine 
m Apollo; becauſe the Office of Medicine is to tune the curious Organ of the 


fecian has no frarticular Act, that clearly demonſtrates his Ability; but is 
5 | | | principally 
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principally cenſured by the Event: which is very unjuſt: for who can tell if a 
Patient die or recover, whether it were by Art, or by Accident ? Whence Impaſture 
is frequently extoll'd, and Virtue decried, Nay, the Weakneſs and Credu- 
lity of Men is ſuch, that they often prefer a Mountebank, or a Cunning- 
Woman, to a learned Phyſician. The Poets were clear-ſighted in — 
this Folly, when they made Aſculapius and Circe Brother and Siſter, an 

both Children of Apollo. For in all times, Witches, old Women, and Im- 
poſtors, have, in the vulgar opinion, ſtood Competitors with Phyſicians. 
And hence Phyſicians ſay to themſelves, in the words of Solomon, If it befall 
to me, as befalleth to the Fools, why ſhould J labour to be more wiſe ? And there- 
fore one cannot greatly blame them, that they commonly ſtudy ſome other 
Art, or Science, more than their Profeſſion. -Hence, we find among them 
Poets, Antiquaries, Criticks, Politicians, Divines, and in each kind more know- 
ing than in Medicine; no doubt, becauſe they find that mediocrity, and 


excellency in their own Art, makes no difference in Profit or Reputation : 


for Men's Impatience of Diſeaſes, the Sollicitations of Friends, the Sweet- 
neſs of Life, and the Inducement of Hope, make them depend upon Phy- 
ſicians, with all their Defects. But when this is ſeriouſly confider*d; it turns 
rather to the reproach, than the excuſe of Phyſicians: who ought not hence 
to deſpair, but to uſe greater diligence. For we ſee what a power the Sub- 
tilty of the Underſtanding has over the variety both of the Matter and 
Form of Things. There is nothing more variable than Men's Faces ; yet 
we can remember infinite Diſtinctions of them: and a Painter, with a few 
Colours, the practice of the Hand and Eye, and help of the Imagination, 
could imitate thouſands, if brought before him. As variable as Voices are, 
yet we can eaſily diſtinguiſh them in different Perſons ; and a Mimick will 
expreſs them to the life. Tho' the Sounds of Words differ ſo greatly, yet 
Men can. reduce them to a few ſimple Letters. And certainly *tis not the 


Inſufficiency, or Incapacity of the Mind; but the remoteneſs of the 


Object, that cauſes theſe Perplexities and Diſtruſts in the Sciences: for as the 
Senſe is apt to miſtake at great diſtances, but not near at hand; ſo is the 


Underſtanding. Men commonly take a view of Nature, as from a remote 


Eminence; and are too much amuſed with Generalities : whereas, if they 
would deſcend, and approach nearer to Particulars ; and more exactly and con- 
ſiderately examine into things themſelves; they might make more ſolid and 
uſeful Diſooveries. The Remedy of this Error, therefore, is to quicken or 
ſtrengthen the Organ, and thus to approach the Object. No doubt, there- 
fore, if Phyſicians, leaving Generalities for a while, and ſuſpending their Aſ- 
ſent, would advance towards Nature; they might be able to vary their Art 
as Diſtempers vary. They ſhould the rather endeavour this, becauſe the 
Philoſophies, whereon Phyſicians, whether Methodiſts or Chemiſts, depend, are 
trifling; and becauſe Medicine, not founded on Philoſophy, is a weak thing. 
7 as too extenſive Generals, tho true, do not bring Men home to 


action; there is more danger in ſuch Generals as are falſe in themſelves, and 
{cduce, inſtead of directing the Mind. Medicine, therefore, has been rather 


 profeſ#d, than labour de and yet more labour'd than advanced; as the pains 
WED 1 „ | beſtow'd 
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beſtow'd thereon, were rather circular than progreſſive : for I find great Repe- 
os tition, and but little new Matter, in the Writers of Phyſick. 
* 4. 4. We divide Medicine into three parts, or Offices; viz. (f.) the Preſer- 
e vation of Health, (2.) the Cure of Diſeaſes, and (3.) the Prolongation of Life. 
tion of Health, For this laſt part, Phyſicians ſeem to think it no capital part of Medicine, 
(2.) the Cure but confound it with the other two: as ſuppoſing, that if Diſeaſes be prevented, 
of 4e or cured after invaſion, long Life muſt follow of courſe. But then they do 
8 not conſider, that both Preſervation and Cure regard only Diſeaſes, and ſuch 
Life, Prolongation of Life as is intercepted by them: whence the means of ſpinnin 

out the full Thread of Life, or preventing, for a ſeaſon, that kind of Death 

which gradually fteals upon the Body by imple Reſolution, and the waſting 

of Age, is a Subject that no Phyſician has treated ſuitably to its Merit“. 

Let none imagine we are here repealing the Decrees of Fate and Providence, by. 
eſtabliſhing a new Office of Medicine; for, doubtleſs, Providence alike dit- 

penſes all kinds of Deaths, whether they proceed from Violence, Diſeaſes, or 

the courſe and period of Age; yet without excluding the uſe of Remedies and 
Preventions : for Art and Ind:try do not here over-rule, but adminiſter to Na- 

| Tur? and Fate, | 

The mm 5. Many have unskilfully written upon the PRESERVAT ION or HEALTH; 
nr well rear. Particularly by attributing loo much to the Choice, and too little to the Quantity 
ed of. of Meats. As to Quantity, they, like the Moral Philoſophers, highly com- 
mend Moderation; whereas, both faſting changed to cuſtom, and full feed- 

ing, where a Man is uſed to it, are better Preſervatives of Health, than 

thoſe Mediocrities they recommend; which commonly diſpirit Nature, and 

unfit her to bear exceſs, or want, upon occaſion; And for the /everal Exer- 

ci/es, which greatly conduce to the Preſervation of Health, no Phy/ician has 

well diſtinguiſhed, or obſerved them *®:; tho* there be ſcarce any tendency to 

a Diſeaſe, that may not be corrected by ſome appropriated Exerciſe. Thus 
Bowling is ſuited to the Diſeaſes of the Kidneys ; Shooting with the long Bow, 

to thoſe of the Lungs; Walking and Riding, to thoſe of the Stomach ©, Sc. 

13 6. Great pains have been beſtow'd upon the Curt or Dis EAS ESVNH; but 
perfectly to ſmall purpoſe. This part comprehends the Kzowledge of the Diſeaſes in- 
handled. cident to the human Body, together with their Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cures. 
In this ſecond Office of Medicine, there are many Deficiencies... And firſt, we 

may note the diſcontinuance of that uſeful Method of Hippocrates, in wri- 

ting Narratives of PARTICULAR CURES with diligence and exafineſs; contam- 

ing the Nature, the Cure, and Event of the Diſtemper. And this remarkable 

Precedent of one accounted the Father of his Art, need not to be backed with 

Examples derived from other Arts; as from the prudent practice of the 

a Lawyers, who religiouſly enter down the more eminent Caſes, and new De- 

e os 4h ciſions; the better to prepare and direct themſelves ia future. This Continuation, 
thod of Medi- therefore, of MEDICIx AL ReeorTs, we find deficient z eſpecially in form 
cinal Reports. | of 


diſcont inue d. : | ed 2 
The Author, therefore, attempted it, in his Natural Hiſiory of Life and Death. 
For the ancient Gymnaſticks, ſee Voſſins de quatuor Artibus popularibus; Hieron. Mercurialis 
de Arte Gymnaſtica; and Paſchins de novis Inventis, quibus facem pretulit Antiquitas. 
© Dr. Fuller has lately wrote upon this Subject, as a Phy/ician, Sec his Medicina Cymnaſtica. 


. 
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of an entire Body, digeſted with proper care and judgment. But we do 
not mean, that this Work ſhould extend to every common Caſe that hap- 
pens every day ; which were an infinite Labour, and to little purpoſe ; nor 
yet to exclude all but Prodigies and Wonders, as ſeveral have done : for 
many things are new. in their manner and circumſtances, which are not new 
in their kind; and he who looks attentively, will find many Particulars 
worthy of obſervation, in what ſeems vulgar. 


7. So in ANATOMY, the general parts of the human Body are diligently Comparative 
obſerved, and even to niceneſs: but as to the variety found in different Anatomy de- 
Bodies, here the Diligence of Phyſicians fails. And therefore tho? /imple Pier. 


Anatomy has been fully and clearly handled ; yet ComParATIve AN A- 
TOMY ts deficient. For Anatomiſts have carefully examin'd into all the 
Parts, their Conſiſtencies, Figures, and Situations z but paſs over the different 
Figure, and State of thoſe Parts in different Perſons*. The Reaſon of this 
Defect, I take to be; that the former Enquiry may terminate upon ſeeing 
two or three Bodies diſſected; but the other being comparative, and caſual, 
requires attentive and ſtrict application to many different Diſſections: Be- 
ſides, the firſt is a Subject, wherein learned Auatomiſts may ſhew themſelves 
to their Audience; but the other a rigorous Knowledge, to be acquired 
only by ſilent and long Experience. And no doubt but the internal Parts, 
for variety and proportions, are little inferior to the external; and that 
Hearts, Livers, and Slomachs are as different in Men, as Foreheads, Noſes, 
and Ears. And in theſe differences of the internal Parts, are often found the 
immediate Cauſes of many Diſeaſes ; which Phyſicians not obſerving, ſome- 
times unjuſtly accuſe the Humours, when the fault lies only in the mechanick 
Structure of a Part. And in ſuch Diſeaſes, tis in vain to uſe Alteratives, as 
the caſe admits not of being alter*d by them; but muſt be affected, accom- 
modated, or palliated by a Regimen, and familiar Medicines. 

8. Again, ComearaTive ANATOMY requires accurate Obſervations 
upon all the Humours, and the Marks and Impreſſions of Diſeaſes in different 


Bodies upon Diſſection: for the Humours are commonly paſs*'d over, in 


Anatomy, as loathſome and excrementitious things; whereas *tis highly uſeful 
and neceſſary, to note their nature, and the various kinds that may ſome- 
times be found in the human Body ; in what Cavities they principally lodge ; 
and with what advantage, diſadvantage, and the like. So the Marks and 
Impreſſions of Diſeaſes, and the Changes and Devaſtations they bring upon 
the internal Parts, are to be diligently obſerved in different Diſſections; 
O 2 


UVIZ, 


2 This Continuation of the Hiſtory of Caſes in Phyſick, is not hitherto on foot, in the Form here 
directed; and perhaps no conſiderable Foundations are laid for it, by all the numerous Writers of 
| Obſervations. However, the thing intended ſeems of late attempted by Baglivi, in the way of 
cloſe and attentive Clinical Obſervation, in his Treatiſe de Praxi Medica ad priſcam Obſervauds 
rationem revocanda; and regiſtring the Phenomena of Diſeaſes: from which, when carried to a 
due length, and properly ranged for the Underſtanding to work upon, a ſolid Knowledge of 
the Nature, Cauſes, and Cures of Diſtempers may probably be derived; in the fame manner as 
other uſeful Diſcoveries are made in Arts, and the Syſtem of the World; according to the Di- 
rection and Example of the Lord Bacon, in his Natural Enquiries; and particularly his Hiſtory 
of Life and Death. © 7 RS: 

d One would expect, ſo diligently as Anatomy has been cultivated ſince the Diſcovery of the 
Circulation, that this Part of Medicine ſhould not ſtill remain de ficient. 
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viz. Impoſthumes, Ulcerations, Solutions of Continuity, Putrefactions, Cor- 
roſions, Conſumptions, Contractions, Extenſions, Convulſions, Luxations, 
Diſlocations, Obſtructions, Repletions, Tumours; and preternatural Excre- 
ſcencies, as Stones, Carnoſities, Wens, Worms, Cc. all which ſhould be very 
carefully examined, and orderly digeſted in the ComParaTive AN A- 
TOMY we ſpeak of; and the Experiments of ſeveral Phy ſicians be here col- 
lected and compared together. But this variety of Accidents, is by Analo- 
miſts, either ſlightly touched, or elſe paſſed over in ſilence *. 
The Defe of 9. That Defect in Ax A Tou, owing to its not having been practiſed 
live Anatomy, upon live Bodies, needs not be ſpoke to; the thing itſelf being odious, cruel, 
8 and juſtly condemned by Cel/us: yet the Obſervation of the Ancients is 
ſuppres: true, that many ſubtile Pores, Paſſages, and Perforations appear not upon 
Diſſection, becauſe they are cloſed and concealed in dead Bodies; that might 
be open and manifeſt in live ones. Wherefore, if we would conſult the 
Good of Mankind, without being guilty of Cruelty ; this Anatomy of live 
Creatures ſhould be entirely deſerted, or left to the caſual Inſpection of Chi- 
rurgeons ; or may be ſufficiently perform*d upon living Brutes, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſſimilitude between their Parts and theſe of Men, ſo as to anſwer 
the Deſign ; provided it be done with. judgment. | 
4 Work want - 10. Phyſicians, likewiſe, when they enquire into Diſeaſes, find ſo many 
ing «pon In- which they judge incurable, either Gow their firſt appearance, or after a. 
— Diſ- certain Period; that the Proſcriptions of Scylla, and the Triumwvirate, were 
My trifling to the Proſcriptions of the Phyſicians ; by which, with an unjuſt Sentence, 
they deliver Men over to Death : numbers. whereof, however, eſcape with 
Teſs difficulty, than under the Roman Proſcriptionn. A Work therefore is 
wanting upon the Cures oF REPUTED INCURAaBLE DisSEasts®; that Phy- 
ficians of Eminence and Reſolution, may be encouraged and excited to pur- 
ſue this matter, as far as the nature of things will permit: ſince to pro- 
nounce Diſeaſes incurable, is to eſtabliſh Negligence, and Careleſſneſs, as it were 
by a Law; and ſcreen Ignorance from Reproach. „ 
The Office of II. And farther, we eſteem it the Office of a Phyſician, to mitigate the Pains. 
Phyſician to and Tortures of Diſeaſes, as well as to reſtore Health; and this not only when 
; Procure ea) ſuch a Mitigation, as of a dangerous Symptom, may conduce to Recovery; 
antes but alſo, when there being no farther hopes of Recovery, it can only ſerve 
to make the paſſage out of life more calm and eaſy. For that complacency in 
Death, which Auguſtus Czſar ſo much deſired, is no. ſmall Felicity. This 
was alſo obſerved in the Death of Antoninus Pius, who ſeemed nor ſo much 
to die, as to fall into a deep and pleaſing Sleep. And *tis deliver'd of Epi- 
curus, that he procured himſelf this eaſy Departure; for after his Diſeaſe 
was judged deſperate, he intoxicated himſelf with Wine, and died in 2 | 
| | Condi- 
And ſoit continues, in the general, to this day: except ſome extraordinary Caſes, ſuch as thoſe 
[| publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and German Ephemerides ; which, indeed, afford abun- 
| dance of Inſtances tir for the Comparative Anatomy here sketch'd out. 
; This Work has not, perhaps, hitherto appeared in that extent which the Subject requires; 
bat many Materials may be collected for it from the Writings of Phyſicians, the Hiſtories cf 
extraordinary Cures, by Accident, Nature; Empirical Remedies, Mineral Waters, ec. particy- 
larly frcm ſeveral of Mr. Boyle's Philoſophical Pieces, the Philoſophical Tranſafions, the German EH. 
merides, &c. See allo a imall Treatiſe of Incurable Diſeaſe; ; printed at London, 1723. 
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Condition. But the Phyſicians of our Times make a ſcruple of attending 
the Patient after the Diſeaſe is thought paſt cure; tho?, in my judgment, if 


they were not wanting to their own Profeſſion, and to Humanity itſelf, they . 

. . . . . . n Enquiry 
ſhould here give their attendance, to improve their Skill, and make the dying into be Means 
Perſon depart with greater Eaſe and Tranquillity. We therefore ſet down as of procuring 
deficient, Ax Ex uIRY AFTER A METHOD OF CAUSING: AN EXTERNAL Compolure in 


Cou poSURE In DyiNG*: calling it by the name of eternal, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the internal Compoſure, procured to the Soul in Death. 

12. Again, we generally find this Deficiency in the Cures of Diſeaſes, that tho” 
the preſent Phy/icians tolerably purſue the general Intenlious of Cures; yet they 
have no PARTICULAR ME DICINES, WHICH, BY A SPECIFIck PROPERTY 
REGARD PARTICULAR DISEASES : for they loſe the benefit of Traditions, 
and approved Experience, by their authoritative Procedure in adding, taking 
away, and changing the Ingredients of their Receipts: at pleaſure; after the 


manner of Apothecaries, ſubſtituting one thing for another; and thus haugh- 


tily commanding Medicine, ſo that Medicine can no longer command the 
Diſeaſe, For except Yenice-Treacle, Mithridate, Diaſcordium, the Confection 
of Alkermes, and a few more, they commonly tie themſelves ſtrictly to no 
certain Receipts: the other ſaleable Preparations of the Shops being in readi- 
neſs, rather for general Purpoſes, than accommodated to any particular Cures ;; 
for they. do not principally regard ſome one Diſeaſe, but have a general Virtue 
of opening Obſtructions, promoting Concoction, &c. And hence it chiefly 
proceeds, that Empiricks, and Women, are often more ſucceſsful in their Cures, 


than learned Phyſicians; becauſe the former keep ſtrictly and invariably to 


the uſe of experienced Medicines, without altering their Compoſitions ®, I re- 
member a famous ew Phy/ician in England, would ſay, your European 
« Phyſicians are indeed Men of Learning; but they know nothing of parti- 
« cular Cures for Diſeaſes.” And he would ſometimes jeſt a little irreverently, 
and fay,. our Phyſicians were like Biſhops, that had the Keys of binding and 
<< loofing ; but no more. To be ſerious; it might be of great conſequence, 


2 Phyſicians ſeem to apprehend ſome Danger, or unfavourable Conſtruction, in purſuing this 
Deſign; for I have met with nothing upon the Subject: and all that they venture to do in 
Practice, is ſeldom more than to order Opiates, where they have an intention to render Death 
more calm and placid. The Author had certainly no deſign of recommending any Method for 
this purpoſe, that ſhould be dangerous, immoral, or contrary to the Rules of Humanity, De- 
eency, and good Senſe; as may appear by the ſeyeral unexceptionable Methods he propoſes for 
lengthening Life, in his Hiſtory of Life and Death. If he had been more explicit upon the ways 
he thought of, for procuring an eaſy Death, perhaps he would not have confined himſelf to 
Internals; but have mentioned alſo ſome external Contrivances for ſoothing the Mind, lulling 

the Senſes, and introducing Compoſure ; as by grateful Odours, ſoft and ſolemn Muſick, pleaſing 
Sights, refreſhing Baths, &c. Bur Phyſick can ſcarce bear the mention of ſuch things as theſe: and 
— whoever would write an uſeful Tyeatiſe on this Subject, ſhould guard it with Addreſs 
and Judgment. 

b What the Author here recommends, is a Diſcovery of Specifick Medicines; a Subject nobly 
treated by Mr. Boyle: and to ſay the Truth, the Improvement of Medicine principally depends 
on the Knowledge and Uſe of Specificks; but the Art of diſcovering them, without leaving the 
Buſineſs to Chance and Accident, ſeems very little known in our time; tho' the Author, long 
ſince, taught and practiſed it: I mean, he taught it in his Novum Organum, and practiſed it 
in his Hiſtory of Life and Death, 

© Thus Dr. Quincy complains, that the ſtanding Medicines of the Shops are left fo coarſe in 
their Compoſition, that we can do little more than purge or vomit with them; whereas, = 

; remoy 
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if ſome Phyſicians, eminent for Learning and Practice, would compile 
A Work of ap- A WORK OF APPROVED AND EXPERIENCED MEDICINES IN PARTICULAR 
proved Re- DISEASES. For tho' one might ſpeciouſly pretend, that a learned Phyſician 
7 ane ſhould rather ſuit his Medicines occaſionally, as the Conſtitution of the Pa- 
| tient, his Age, Cuſtoms, the Seaſons, Cc. require, than reſt upon any cer- 
tain Preſcriptions ; yet this is a fallacious Opinion, that under- rates Experience, 
and over-rates human Judgment. And as thoſe Perſons in the Roman State 
were the moſt ſerviceable, who being either Conſuls, favoured the People, or 
Tribanes, and inclined to the Senate ; fo are thoſe the beft Phyficians, who 
being either learned, duly value the Traditions of Experience; or Men of 
eminent Practice, that do not deſpiſe Methods, and the general Principles of 
the Art. But if Medicines require, at any time, to be qualified, this may 
rather be done in the Yehicles, than in the Body of the Medicine, where 
nothing ſhould be alter'd without apparent neceſſity. Therefore this part 
of PHYSICK WHICH TREATS OF AUTHENTICK AND POSITIVE REMEDIES a, 
we note as deficient : but the buſineſs of ſupplying it, is to be undertaken with 
great judgment; and, as by a COMMITTEE OF PHYSICIANS, cho/e for that 

purpe/e. 
The Imitatios 13. And for the Preparation of Medicines ; it ſeems ſtrange, eſpecially as 
of __ mineral ones have been ſo celebrated by Chemiſts, tho? ſafer for external 
— def. than internal uſe ; that no body hath hitherto attempted any ARTIFICIAL 
cient, 1MITATIONS OF NATURAL BATHS, AND MEDICINAL SPRINGS ; whilſt 
; tis acknowledged that theſe receive their virtues from the mineral Veins thro? 
which they paſs: and eſpecially ſince human induſtry can, by certain 
ſeparations, diſcover with what kind of Minerals ſuch Waters are impreg- 
nated 3 as whether by Sulphur, Vitriol, Iron, &c. And if theſe natural im- 
pregnations of Waters are reducible to artificial Compoſitions, it would then 
be in the power of Art to make more kinds of them occaſionally ; and at 
the ſame time to regulate their temperature at pleaſure. This part, there- 
fore, of Medicine, concerning the ARTIFICIAL IMITATION OF NATURAL 
BATHS AND SPRINGS, we ſet down as deficient ; and recommend as an eaſy 


as well as uſeful undertaking *. | 
3 N 14. 
removal of inveterate Obſtructions, and Diſeaſes ſeated in the habit of the Body, require ſuch 
Remedies, as will preſerve their Virtues to the fartheſt Stages of Circulation, and operate there, 
without affecting the firſt Paſſages. See his PARMAcRUTIckK LECTURES, and Mechanical Account 
of the Operations of Medicines on the human Body, in the Ayyenvix to them, 

Such Medicines, if any where to be found, might, one ſhould think, appear in the pub- 
lick Pharmacopeias of particular Countries, or in the moſt approved, or beſt authorized Prac- 
tices of every Age; which have uſually been made publick bylſome Writer or other. But who- 
ever looks attentively into ſuch Books, will not find what might be expected; or what the na- 
ture of Men and Things is certainly capable of affording: as if there were ſome ſtrange Fatality 
attending the Art whereon the Lives and Felicities of Mankind depend. Dr. Sydenham, how- 
ever, among the Exgli/h, made ſome practical Improvements in Medicine; and our later Phy- 
ficians are got into a ready and commodious Method of Practice; which is, in ſome meaſure, 
digeſted of late into a Body, for the ſervice of others, under the Title of A New PaAcrick or 
PaysIck ; the third Edition whereof, is the more correct, and ſomewhat enlarged. 

> And yet it has not been hitherto proſecuted to that length the Subject requires. Dr. Liſter, 
however, and Mr. Boyle, ſet in earneſt about it; the one writing de Fontibus Medicatis Anglia, 
and the other Memoirs for the Natural Hiftory of Mineral Vaters: the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, alſo, thought it an Enquiry worthy of their illuſtrious Body, as appears from their 
of Memoirs ; 


j 
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14. The laſt Deficiency we ſhall mention ſeems to us of great importance; The Phyſi- 
wiz. that the Methods of Cure in uſe are too ſhort to effett any thing that i: cians CL 


difficult, or very conſiderable, For it is rather vain and flattering, than juſt 
and rational, to expect that any Medicine ſhould be ſo effectual, or ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, as by the ſole uſe thereof to work any great Cure. It muſt be a po- 
erful Diſcourſe, which tho* often repeated, ſhould correct any deep-rooted 
and inveterate vice of the Mind. Such Miracles are not to be expected: 
But the things of greateſt efficacy in Nature, are Order, Perſeverance, 
and an artificial Change of applications; which tho* they require exact 

judgment to preſcribe, and preciſe obſervance to follow; yet this is am- 
_ ply recompenced by the great effects they produce. To ſee the daily 


Labours of Phyſicians in their Viſits, Conſultations, and Preſcriptions, 


one would think that they diligently purſued the Cure, and went di- 


realy in a certain beaten Track about it: but whoever looks attentively 


into their Preſcriptions and Directions, will find, that the moſt of what they 
do is full of uncertainty, wavering, and irreſolution; without any certain 
View, or Foreknowledge, of the Courſe of the Cure. Whereas they ſhould 
from the firſt, after having fully and perfectly diſcovered the Diſeaſe, chuſe, 
and reſolve upon, ſome regular Proceſs or Series of Cure; and not depart 
from it without ſufficient reaſon. Thus Phyſicians ſhould know, for ex- 
ample, that perhaps three or four Remedies rightly preſcribed in an invete- 
rate Diſeaſe, and taken in due order, and at due diſtances of time, may 
perform a Cure ; and yet the ſame Remedies taken- independently of each 
other, in an inverted order, or not at ſtated periods, might prove abſo- 
lutely prejudicial. Tho? we mean not, that every ſcrupulous and ſuperſtitious 
Method of Cure, ſhould be efteemed the beſt 3. but that the Way ſhould 
be as exact as *tis confined and difficult. And this part of Medicine we note 


as deficient, under thename of Taz PHysicians CLuz ox DIRECTORY. And B47 princi- 
theſe are the Things wanting in. the Dofrine of Medicine, for the cure of pally 4 Natu- 


Diſeaſes, but there ſtill remains one Thing more, and of greater uſe, than 0 = nu 
Junaa— 
. to the 


all the reſt, viz. A GENUINE AND ACTIVE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
WHEREON TO BUILD THE SCIENCE OF PHYSICK *. | 


| 15. 
Memoirs; and the Sieur du Clos, and many others, both in France, England and elſewhere, have 
wrote upon the Subject; but none perhaps to better purpoſe than Dr. Hoffman: who proceed- 
ing upon direct Experiment and Obſervation for a ſeries of years, has ſhewn that Medicine may 
receive very conſiderable improvements in this Way. The ſeveral Pieces of his upon this ſubject. 
lately publiſhed, with a few. Notes, under the Title of New Experiments and Ob ſervations up- 
on MixEnAL WATERS, may perhaps confirm this to the Engliſh Reader. 

A This Firum MEDICINALE, as the Author terms it, or Method of preſcribing Medicines in 
their beſt, exacteſt, and moſi direct order, for effeting a Cure, is not, that I know of, profeſſedly 
wrote upon. Phyſicians, however, uſually obſerve ſome kind of order in their Preſcriptions. 
Thus, for inſtance, they begin the Cure of inflammatory Diſeaſes with Bleeding, then proceed 
to Emeticks, next to Perſpiratives, or Sudorificks; then, near the Criſis, to Opiates, Alteratives, 
and Non: ſignificants; and conclude with Purgatives and Stomachicks. But whether this order 
could not be altered for the better in ſome points, or improved in the whole, may deſerve Enquiry; 
at leaſt the Phyſical Reaſons whereon this Order depends, have not hitherto been fatisfaRority 
ſhewn ; ſo that it ſeems rather a Mechanical Proceſs, authorized by Cuſtom, than a rational 
Method ſcientifically deduced, or the beſt that poſſibly might be diſcovered. | 

The modern Phyſicians have not been wanting in their endeavours to found their Art upon the 
current Philoſophics of their Times. Thus Phyſick, that was lately Carteſian, is now becoming 

| EE es Newtonian, 
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The third part 


The DocTRINE of the Human Bopr. Sect. IX, 
15. We make the third Part of Medicine regard the Prolongation of Lif: : 


of Meaicine,or This is a new Part, and deficient ; tho the moſt noble of all: for if it may 


be ſupplied, Medicine will not then be wholly verſed. in ſordid Cures z nor 


Life deficient. Phyficians be honoured only for neceſſity ; but as Diſpenſers of the greateſt 


with regard to 
the prolonga- 


earthly Happineſs, that could well be confer'd on Mortals : for tho* the 
World be but as a wilderneſs to a Chriſtian travelling thro? it to the pro- 
mid Land; yet it would be an Inſtance of the divine Favour, that our 
clothing, that is, our bodies, ſhould be little worn while we ſojourn here. 
And as this is a capital part of Phyſick, and as we note it for deficient, we ſhall 
lay down ſome Directions about it“. ; 

16. And frft, no Writer extant upon this Subject has made any great or 
uſeful diſcovery therein. Ariſtotle indeed has left us a ſhort Memoir, where- 
in there are ſome admonitions after his manner, which he ſuppoſes to be all 


tion of Life. that can be ſaid of the matter; but the moderns have here wrote ſo weak- 


ly and ſuperſtitiouſly, that the Subject itſelf, thro* their vanity, is reputed 
vain and ſenſeleſs. (2.) The very Intentions of Phyſicians upon this head 
are of no validity ; but rather lead from the point than direct to it. For 
they talk as if Death conſiſted in a deſtitution of heat and moiſture ; and 
therefore that natural heat ſhould be comforted, and radical moiſture che- 
riſhed: as if the Work were to be effected by Broths, Lettuce, and Mal- 
lows; or again, by Spices, generous Wines, Spirits, or chemical Oils; all 
which rather do hurt, than good. (3.) We admoniſh mankind, to ceaſe 
their Trifling, and not weakly imagine that ſuch a great work as retard- 
ing the Courſe of Nature can be effected by a morning's draught, the uſe 
of any coſtly Medicines, Pearls, or Aurum Potabile itſelf; but be aſſured, 
that the prolongation of Life is a laborious work, that requires many kinds of 
Remedies, and a proper continuation and intermixture thereof: for it were 
ſtupidity to expect, that what was never yet done, ſhould be effected, other- 
wiſe than by means hitherto unattempted. (4.) OY we admoniſh them 
rightly to obſerve and diſtinguiſh betwixt what conduces to Health, and 
what to a long Life: for ſome things, tho' they exhilarate the Spirits, 
ſtrengthen the Faculties, and prevent Diſeaſes; are yet deſtructive to 
Life, and, without ſickneſs, bring on a waſting old Age: whilſt there are 
others which prolong Life, and prevent Decay; tho' not to be uſed with- 
out danger to Health: ſo that when employed for the prolongation of Life, 
ſuch inconveniencies muſt be guarded againſt, as might otherwiſe happen up- 
on uling them. : 

17. 


Newtonian. But the Natural Philoſophy here noted by the Author, as wanting, for this pur- 
poſe, ſhould not be derived from any particular Syſtems; but collected from Nature her elf. 
The Experiments and Obſervations of Mr. Boyle, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and French Me- 
moirs, afford many Materials for this Work; which, upon the foundation of the modern me- 
chanical Experience, ſeems begun by that excellent Phyſician Dr. Friderick Hoffman, in his 
Medicinal, Chemical, and Philoſophical Pieces. | 

2 The Author had not, at this time, wrote his Hiſtory of Life and Death; which proceeds 
exactly upon the following Directions; and is the Execution of the Plan here laid down: tho' 
offered not as a finiſhed Hiſtory, but as an Introduction to farther Enquiry upon this intereſting 
Subject; which has not been ſince proſecuted ſuitably to its Merit. See Morhof's Polyhifter, 
Tom. II. Part I. Lib, II. pag. 293. | e 
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17. Things ſeem to us preſervable either in their on Subſtance, or by Thelntentions 


Repair : in their own Syb/?ance, as a Fly, or an Art, in Amber; a Flower, an 


Apple, &c. in Conſervatories of Snow 3 or a Corps in Balſam: by Repair, as lenging Life. 


in Flame and mechanic Eugines. He who attempts to prolong Life, mu 

practiſe both theſe Methods together; for ſeparate, their force is lefs, The 
human Body muſt be preſerved as Bodies inanimate are; again, as Flame; 
and lafily, in ſome meaſure as Machines are preſerved. There are, therefore, 
three Intentions for the prol:ngation of Life, viz. (I.) to hinder waſte, (2.) ſe- 
cure a good repair, and (3.) to renew what begins to decay. I. Waſte is 
cauſed by two depredactions ; viz. that of the internal Spirit; and that of 
the external Air: and both are prevented two ways, viz. by making theſe 
agents leſs predatory, or the patients, that is, the Juicesof the Body, leſs 
apt to be prey'd on. The Sgiris is rendered leſs predatory, if either its 
ſubſtance be condenſed ; as, (I.) by the uſe of Opiates, Preparations of Ni- 
tre, and in Contriſtation ; or (2.) if it be leſſened in Quantity, as by Faſting 
and Diet; and (3.) if it be moderated in its motion, as by reſt and quiet. The 
ambient Air becomes leſs predatory, either when *tis leſs heated by the 
Sun, as in the cold countries, caves, hills ; or kept from the body, as by 
cloſe skins, the plumage of birds, and the uſe of oil and unguents, with- 
out ſpices. The juices of the body are rendred leſs ſubje& to be prey'd 
on, if made more hardy, or more oleaginous, as by a rough aſtringent diet, 
living in the cold, robuſt exerciſes, the uſe of certain mineral Baths, ſweet 
things, and abſtaining from ſuch as are ſalt or acid; but eſpecially by means 
of ſuch Drinks as conſiſt of ſubtile parts, yet without acrimony or tartneſs. 
IT. Repair is procured by Nouriſhment ; and Nouriſhment is promoted four 
ways: (I.) by forwarding internal concoction, which drives forth the Nouriſh- 
ment; as by medicines that invigorate the principal Viſcera; (2.) by exciting 
the external parts to attract the Nouriſhment; as by exerciſe, proper Frictions, 
Unctions and Baths ; (3.) by preparing the Aliment itſelf, that it may more 
eaſily inſinuate, and require leſs digeſtion; as in many artificial ways of 
preparing meats, drinks, bread, and reducing the Effects of theſe three to 
one. Again, (4.) by the laſt act of aſſimilation, as in ſeaſonable ſleep, and ex- 
ternal applications. III. The Renovation of parts worn out is perform'd two 
ways; either by ſoftening the habit of the body, as with ſuppling applica- 
tions, in the way of Bath, Plaiſter, or Unction, of ſuch qualities as to inſi- 
nuate into the parts, but extract nothing from them; or by diſcharging 
the old, and ſubſtituting new moiſture, as in ſeaſonable and repeated purg- 

ing, bleeding, and attenuating Diets, which reſtore the bloom of the body. 


18. Several Rules for tbe conduct of the Work are derivable from theſe In- Rules fr the 
dications; but three of the more principal are the following. And fr/t, conduit of the 
prolongation of Life is rather to be expected from ſtated Diets, than from any com- Work. 


mon regimen of Food, or the virtues of particular Medicines: for thoſe things 
that have force enough to turn back the Courſe of Nature, are commonly 
too violent to be compounded into a Medicine, much more to be mix'd with 
the ordinary food : and muſt therefore be adminiſtred orderly, regularly, and 


2 See the Author's New Atlantis, SUPPLEMENT I. and the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Article, 
Foops and NoURISHMENT. |» : | 


Vol. I. P. | at 
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at ſet periods. (2.) We next lay it down as a Rule, hat the prolongation 
of life be expected, rather from worki * e the Spirits, and mollifying the parts, 
than from the manner of alimentation. For as the human body, and the internal 
ſtructure thereof, may ſuffer from three things, viz. the Spirits, the Parts, 
and Aliments ; the way of prolonging life, by means of alimentation, is te- 
dious, indirect and winding; but the ways of working upon the Spirits and 
the Paris, much ſhorter: for the Spirits are ſuddenly affected, both by 
Effluvia and the Paſſions, which may work ſtrangely upon them; and the 
Parts alſo by Baths, Unguents, or Plaiſters, which will likewiſe have ſud- 
den impreſſions. (3.) Our laſt Precept is, that the ſoftening of the external 
Parts be attempted by ſuch things as are penetrating, aſtringent, and of 
the ſame nature with the body : the latter are readily received and enter- 
tained 3 and properly ſoften : and penetrating things are as vehicles to thoſe 
that mollify ; and more eaſily convey, and deeply impreſs the virtue thereof; 
whilſt themſelves alſo, in ſome meaſure, operate upon the Parts: but 
Aſtringents keep in the virtue of them both, and ſomewhat fix it, and al- 
ſo ſtop Per/firaiion, which would otherwiſe be contrary to mollifying, as 
ſending out the moilture : therefore the whole affair is to be effected by theſe 
three means uſed in order and ſucceſſion, rather than together. Obſerve only, 
that tis not the intention of mollify ing to nouriſh the parts externally ; but 
only to render them more capable of Nouriſhment : for dry things are leſs 
diſpoſed to aſſimilate. And ſo much for the Prolongation of Life, which we 
make the Third, or a new Part of Medicine *. 5 | 


The Arts of 19. The Art of Decoration, or Beautifying, has two Parts, civil and effe- 


Decoration di- ninate. For cleanlileſs, and decency of the body, were always allow'd to 
hy bp "ay proceed from moral modeſty and reverence ; fir/t, towards God, whoſe crea- 
minate. tures we are; next, towards Society, wherein we live; and laſtly, towards 
_ ourſelves, whom we ought to reverence ſtill more than others. But falſe 
Decorations, Fucus's and Pigments, deſerve the imperfections that conſtant- 
ly attend them; being neither exquiſite enough to deceive, nor commodious 
in application, nor wholeſome in their uſe. And *tis much that this de- 
praved cuſtom of painting tbe Face, ſhould ſo long eſcape the penal Laws, 
both of the church and ſtate 3 which have been very ſevere againſt Luxury 
in apparel, and effeminate trimming of the hair. We read of Fezabel, that 

ſhe painted her Face; but not ſo of Eſther and Judith. . 
Gymnaſticks 20. Wetake GYMNASTICKS, ina large ſenſe, to ſignify whatever relates to 
divided into the hability whereto the human body may be brought, whether of aFivity 
= Arts of or ſuffering. AcTiviTy has two parts, Strength and Swifine/s ; fo has 
3 ENDURANCE or SUFFERING, biz. with regard to natural Wants; and 
ſuffering. Fortitude under Torture. Of all theſe, we have many remarkable Inſtan- 
ces, in the Practices of Rope- dancers, the hardy Lives of Savages, ſurprizing 
| | | | | Strength 


a This Part of Medicine continues new till, as not being hitherto received and cultivated 

+ by Phyſicians, as any part of their Profeſſion; tho' perhaps it depends upon more certain Prin- 

| Ciples than the cure of Diſeaſes, and is, in its nature, capable of ſuperſeding the other Parts of 

the Profeſſion. If the Authors Hiſtory of Life and Death were to be continued, Mr. Graunt's 

Natural and Political Obſervations upon the Bills of Mortality, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 

and the German Ephemerides, are proper Books to conſult for the purpoſe. See alſo Morhof”s 
Polyhiftor, Cap. de Tempore, and Paſchins de Novis Inventis, &c. Cap. VI. de Inventis Medicis. 
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Strength of Lunaticks, and the Conſtancy and Reſolution of many under ex- 
quiſite Torments. Any other Faculties that fall not within the former Di- 
viſion, as Diving, or the power of continuing long under water without 
reſpiration, and the like, we refer them al ſo to GYM NASTICRKS. And here, 
tho' the things themſelves are common; yet the Philoſophy and Cauſes 
thereof are uſually neglected; perhaps becauſe men are perſuaded that ſuch 
maſteries over Nature, are only obtainable, either from a peculiar and natural 
diſpoſition in ſome men, which comes not under Rules; or by a conſtant cu- 
ſtom from childhood, which is rather impoſed than taught. And tho? this 
be not altogether true, yet *tis here of ſmall conſequence to note any Defi- 
ciency; for the Olympick Games are long ſince ceas'd ; and a mediocrity in 
theſe things is ſufficient for uſe ; whilſt excellency in them, ſerves common- 
ly but for mercenary ſhew. 


21. The ArTs or ELEGANCE are divided with reſpect to the two Senſes = Arts 
egance 


vided with re- 
lation to the 


of Sigbt and Hearing. Painting particularly delights the Eye; fo do nume- 
rous other magnificent Arts, relating to Buildings, Gardens, Apparel, Veſſels, 
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Gems, Sc. Muſick pleaſes the Ear, with great variety and apparatus of Eye and the 


Sounds, Voices, Strings, and Inſtruments: and anciently Water-organs were 
eſteemed as great Maſter-pieces in this Ari, tho' now grown into diſuſe. 
The Arts which relate to the Zye and Ear, are, above the reſt, accounted 
liberal; theſe two Senſes being the more pure; and the Sciences thereof more 
learned, as having Mathematicks to attend them. The one alſo has ſome 
relation to the Memory and Demonſtrations; the other, to Manners and the 
Paſſions of the Mind, The Pleaſures of the other Senſes, and the Arts em- 
ploy'd about them, are in leſs repute; as approaching nearer to ſenſuality 
than magnificence. Unguents, Perfumes, the Furniture of the Table, but 
principally Incitements to Luſt, ſhould rather be cenſured than taught. And 
it has been well obſerved, that while States were in their increaſe, military 
Arts flouriſhed; when at their heights, the /iberal Arts ; but when upon their 
decline, the Arts of Luxury. With the Arts of Pleaſure, we join alſo the jocular 
Aris; for the Deception of the Senſes may be reckon'd one of their De- 
lights. 5 

My And now, as ſo many things require to be conſidered with relation 
to the human Body, viz. the Parts, Humors, Functions, Faculties, Accidents, 
&c. ſince we ought to have an entire Doctrine of the Body of Man, which 
ſhould comprehend them all; yet left Aris ſhould be thus too much mul- 
tiplied, or their ancient limits too much diſorder'd; we receive into the Sy- 
flem of Medicine, the Doctrines of the Parts, Functions, and Humors 
of the Body; Reſpiration, Sleep, Generation; the Fœtus, Geſtation in the 
Womb; Growth, Puberty, Baldneſs, Fatneſs, and the like; tho* theſe do 
not properly belong either to the Pręſervation of Health, the Cure of Diſea- 
ſes, or the Prolongation of Life; but becauſe the human body is, in every re- 
ſped, the ſubject of Medicine. But for voluntary Motion and Senſe, we refer 
them to the Doctrine of the Soul, as two principal parts thereof. And thus 


we conclude the Doctrine of the Body, which is but as a Tabernacle to the 


Soul. 
P 2 | SECT. 
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e 
Of the Doc rRINE of the HUMAN Sour. 


ris Hhelladice 3 E now come to the DocTRINE OF THE HUMAN Sour, from whoſe 

of the human Treaſures all other Doctrines are derived. It has two Parts, the 

Soul divided one treating of the rational Soul, which is divine; the other, of the irra- 

into the SN tional Soul, which we have in common with Brutes. Two different Ema- 

oi org nations of Souls are manifeſt in the firſt Creation, the one proceeding froni 

ance, and the Breath of God; the other from the Elements a. As to the primitive 

that of the Emanation of the rational Soul; the Scripture ſays, God formed Man of the 

* Soul. 74ſt of the Earth, and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of Life: But the 

Generation of the irrational and brutal Soul, was in theſe words ; Let the 

Water bring forth; Let the Earth bring forth. And this irrational Soul in 

Man, is only an inſtrument to the rational one; and has the ſame origin in us, 

as in Brutes, viz. the duſt of the Earth ; tor *tis not ſaid, God form'd the body of 

Man of the duſt of the Earth; but God formed Man, that is, the whole Man, the 

Breath of Life excepted, of the duſt of the Earth, We will therefore ſtile the 

firſt Part of the general Doctrine of the human Soul, the Doctrine of the inſpired 

Subſtance ; and the other Part, the Doctrine of the ſenſitive or produced Soul. 

But as we are here treating wholly of Philoſophy, we would not have bor- 

rowed this Diviſion from Divinity, had it not allo agreed with the Principles 

of Philoſophy. For there are many excellencies of the human Soul above the 

Souls of Brutes, manifeſt even to thoſe who philoſophize only according to 

ſenſe. And wherever ſo many, and ſuch great excellencies are found, a 

ſpecifick difference ſhould always be made. We do not, therefore, approve 

that confuſed and promiſcuous manner of the Philoſophers, in treating the 

functions of the Soul; as if the Sou! of Man differ'd in degree rather than 

ſpecies, from the Soul of Brutes ; as the Sun differs from the Stars, or Gold 

from other Metals. There may alſo be another Diviſion of the general 

Doctrine of the human Soul, into the Doctrine of the Subſtance and Faculties of 

the Soul; and that of he U/e and Objects of the Faculties. And theſe two 

Diviſions being premiſed, we come to particulars. | 

The Enqui 2, The Doctrine of the inſpired Subſtance, as alſo of the Subſtance of the 

into the Sub- rational Soul, comprehends ſeveral Enquiries, with relation to its nature; as 

ſtance of the whether the Soul be native, or adventilious; ſeparable, or inſeparable ; mor- 

21 Sow” tal, or immortal; how far lis 1 cu to the Laws of Matter, how far not, and 
| . a "it ; ; | 

pir'd Theo- the like? But the points of this kind, tho? they might be more thoroughly 

kg ſifted in Philoſophy than hitherto they have been; yet in the end they muſt 

be turned over to Religion, for determination and deciſion: otherwiſe they 

| wall 


Thus Man is divided into three diſtin& Parts, viz. Body, Soul, and Spirit, accowing to the 
Doctrine of Plato, the primitive Chriſtians, and lome of th: Moderns. See Paſchins Novi 
Inventis, pag. 359, 360. See allo below, 5. 3 | 
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will lie expoſed to various Errors, and Illuſions of Senſe. For as the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul was not, in its creation, extracted, or deduced from the 
maſs of Heaven and Earth, but immediately inſpired by Gd; and as the 
Laws of Heaven and Earth are the proper ſubjects of Philoſophy 3 no know- 
ledge of the ſubſtance of the rational Soul can be had from Philoſophy, 
but muſt be derived from the ſame divine Inſpiration, whence the Subſtance 
thereof originally proceeded. 


3. But in the Doctrine of the ſenſitive or produced Soul; even its ſubſtance The Enquiry 
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may be juſtly enquired into; tho? this Enquiry ſeems hitherto wanting * : 9 the init 


for of what ſignificancy are the terms of Aus Ultimus, and Forma Corporis; 
and ſuch logical trifles, to the knowl:dge of the SouPs Subſtance? The 
ſenſitive Soul muſt be allow'd a corporeal Subſtance, attenuated by heat, 
and rendered inviſible ; as a ſubtile breath, or Aura, of a flamy and airy 
nature, having the ſoftneſs of air in receiving impreſſions, and the activity 
of fire in exerting its action; nouriſh'd partly by an oily and partly by 
a watry ſubſtance ; and diffuſed thro? the whole body: but in perfect crea- 
tures, reſiding chiefly in the head; and thence running thro' the nerves ; 
being fed and recruited by the ſpirituous blood of the Arteries; as Tele- 
ſius, and his Follower Donius, in ſome meaſure have uſefully ſhewn. There- 
fore let this Doctrine be more diligently enquir'd into d; becauſe the ignorance 
of it has produced ſuperſtitious and very corrupt opinions, that greatly leſ- 
ſen the dignity of the human Soul; ſuch as the Tran/migration and Luſtra- 


tion of Souls thro? certain periods of years; and the too near relation, 


in all reſpects, of the human Soul to the Soul of Brutes. For this Soul in 
Brutes is a principal Soul, whereof their Body is the Organ; but in Man 
"tis itſelf an Organ of the rational Soul, and may rather be called by the 
name $7/1rit than Soul. 


4. The Faculties of the Soul are well known; viz. the Underſtanding, Rea- The Doctrine 


tive Soul ne- 
glected. 


ſon, Imagination, Memory, Appetite, Will, and all thoſe where with Logicks f the Soul 


and Ethicks are concern'd. In the Doctrine of the Soul, the Origin © 


And in this part nothing extraordinary has hitherto appear*d © ; tho? we do 
not indeed report it as wanting, This Part of the Faculties of the Soul bas 
alſo two APPENDAGES, Which as they have yet been handled, rather preſent 
us with ſmoak, than any clear flame of truth; one being the doctrine of 
natural Divination ; the other of Faſcination. 

| 5. 


* See Cordemoy, le Diſcernment du Corps & de Ame; de la Forge, Traitte de VEſprit de 
de ¶ Homme; & Malbranche, Reſerche de la Verite. 

> This Enquiry lies greatly embroiled by the Moderns; ſome ſeeking the Soul all over the 
Body, ſome in the Blood, ſome in the animal Spirits, ſome in the Heart, ſome in the Ventricles 
of the Brain, and ſome, with des Cartes, in the Glandula Pinealis. If the Diſcovery be poſſible, 
the beſt way of making it, is perhaps that of the Author laid down in the Num Organum, for 
the conduct of Enquiries, and the inveſtigation of Forms; as without ſome ſuch Method the 
Mind ſeems but to ſearch in the Dark. M. Petit wrote a curious Piece relating to this ſubject, 
entitled, de Anima Corpori coextens4; printed at Paris 1665. See alſo Hobvkenius de Sede Ani- 
me in Corpere humano. 


* © See Mr. Locke's Eſſay upon human Underſtanding, and Father Malbranche's Reforche de Ia 
erité | 3 | 


f requires an 
. 0 Enquiry into 
theſe Faculties muſt be phyſically treated, as they may be innate and ad- 7s gr Fo ef 
hering to the Soul: But their uſes and objects are referr'd to other Arts. its Faculties. 
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ITO The DoCTRINE of the HUMAN So. Sect. X. 
Two Appen- f. DivinaTIoN has been anciently, and properly, divided into Mtificial 
— = and Natural. The artificial draws its Predictions by reaſoning. froni"the in- 
Dieination dication of ſigns : But the natural predicts from the internalfoxeſight of 
and Faſcina- the mind; without the aſſiſtance of ſigns. Artificral Diuinalion is Af, two kinds; 
tion. one arguing from Cauſes; the other only from Experiments, cpnducted by 

; blind authority. The latter is generally ſuperſtitions. Such Were the 

heathen Doctrines about the inſpection of Entrails, the flight of Birds, 

Sc. And the formal Aſtrology of the Chaldeans was little better. Both kinds 

of artificial Divination ſpread themſelves into various Sciences. The Aſtrolo- 

ger has his predictions from the Afpects of the Stars. The Phyſician too 

has his; as to death, recovery, and the ſubſequent ſymptems: of diſeaſes; 

from the Urine, Pulſe, Aſpect of the Patient, &c. The Politician alſo is not 

without his predictions; O urbem venalem, & cito perituram, ſi empiorem in- 

venerit! The Event of which Prophecy happened ſoon after; and was 

firſt accompliſhed in Sylla, and again in Cæſar. But the Predictions of 

this kind, being not to our preſent purpoſe, we refer them to their proper 

Arts: and ſhall here only treat of natural Divination, proceeding from the in- 

ternal power of the Soul. 5 

Divination 6. This allo is of two kinds; the one native, the other by influx. The 
from the in- native reſts upon this ſuppoſition, that the Mind abſtracted or collected in 


ternal Power 


of the Soul, di- itſelf, and not diffuſed in the organs of the body, has from the natural 


-ided into na- Power of its own eſſence, ſome foreknowledge of future things. And this 
tive, and that appears chiefly in ſleep, extaſies, and the near approach of Death; but 


uus. more rarely in waking, or when the body is in health and ſtrength. And this 


ſtate of the mind is commonly procured, * promoted, by abſtinence z and 

principally ſuch things as withdraw the Mind from exerciſing the functions 

of the Body; that it may thus enjoy its own nature, without any exter- 

nal interruption. But Divination by influx, is grounded upon another ſup- 

ne; v72. that the Mind, as a mirror, may receive a ſecondary illumination 
rom the foreknowledge of God and Spirits; whereto likewiſe the above 

mention*d ſtate and 3 of the Body are conducive. For the ſame. 
abſtraction of the Mind cauſes it more powerfully to uſe its own nature; 

and renders it more ſuſceptive of divine influxes: only in Divinations by in- 

flux, the Soul is ſeized with a kind of rapture, and as it. were impatience 
of the Deity's preſence, which the Ancients called by the name oi ſacred 

fury; whereas in native Divination the Soul is rather at its eaſe, and free, 
Faſcination 7. FASCINATION ig the Power and intenſe Act of the Imagination upon the 
2 Body of another. And here the School of Paracelſus, and the Pretenders to 
SA Natural Magick, abuſively ſo called, have almoſt made the force and appre- 

henſion of the Imagination equal to the Power of Faith, and capable of 

working Miracles. Others, Keeping nearer to Truth, and attentively con- 

fidering the ſecret Energies and Impreſſions of Things; the Irradiations of 

the Senſes ; the Tranſmiſſions of Thought from one to another; the Con- 

veyances of magnetick Virtues, Sc. are of opinion, that Impreſſions, Con- 

veyances, and Communications, might be made from Spirit to Spirit ; 05 

. cauie 


eO City ſet to fale, whoſe deſtruction is at hand, if it find a purchaſer! 
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cauſe Spirit 1s, of all things, the moſt powerful in operation, and eaſieſt to 
work on: whence many Opinions have ſpread abroad of Maſter- Spirits; of 
Men ominous, and unlucky ; of the Strokes of Love, Envy, and the like. 
And this is attended with the Enquiry, how the Imagination may be heighten d 
and fortified? For if a ſtrong Imagination has ſuch power, *tis worth Know- 
ing by what means to exalt and raiſe it *, | 


8. But here a Palliative, or Defence, of a great part of Ceremonial Magick, Ceremonial 
Magick not 
llowable. 


would ſlily, and indirectly, inſinuate itſelf, under a ſpecious, tho? dangerous, 


Pretence, that Ceremonies, Characters, Charms, Geſticulations, Amulets, and“ 


the like, have not their power from any tacit, or binding, Contract with evil 
Spirits; but that theſe ſerve only to ſtrengthen and raiſe the Imagination of 
ſuch as uſe them; in the ſame manner as Images have prevaiPd in Religion, 
for fixing Mens Minds in the Contemplation of Things, and raiſing the De- 
votion in Prayer. Bur allowing the Force of Imagination to be great, and 
that Ceremonies do raiſe and ſtrengthen it ; allowing alſo that Ceremonies 
may be ſincerely uſed to that end, as a phyſical Remedy, without the leaſt de- 
ſign of thereby procuring the aſſiſtance of Spirits; yet ought they {till to be 
held unlawful : becauſe they oppoſe, and contradict, that divine Sentence paſs'd 
upon Man for Sin; In the Sweat of thy Brow thou ſhalt eat thy Bread. For 
this kind of Magick offers thoſe excellent Fruits, which God hath ordained 
ſhould be procured by Labour, at the price of a few eaſy and ſlight Ob- 
ſervances. 
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9. There are two other Doctrines, which principally regard the Faculties Two other 


of the inferior or ſenſitive Soul; as chiefly communicating with the Organs of 
the Body; the one is, of voluntary Motion; the other, of Senſe and Senſibility. 


it is almoſt wholly neglected. The Office and proper Structure of the 
Nerves, Muſcles, c. requiſite to muſcular Motion; what Parts of the 
Body reſt while others move; and how the Imagination acts as Director of 
this Motion, ſo far, that when it drops the Image whereto the Motion ten- 
ded, the Motion itſelf preſently ceaſes ; as in walking, if another ſerious 
Thought come acroſs our Mind, we preſently ſtand ſtill ; with many other 
ſuch Subtilties; have long ago been obſerved and ſcrutinized : But how the 
Compreſſions, Dilalations, and Agitations of the Spirit, which, doubtleſs, is the 
Spring of Motion, ſhould guide and rule the corporeal and groſs Maſs of 
the Parts, has not yet been diligently ſearched into, and treated. And no 
wonder, ſince the /enjitive Soul itſelf has been hitherto taken for a Principle 


of Motion, and a Function, rather than a Subſtance. Bur as *tis now known The Doctrine 


Dockrines of 
the ſenſitive 
the o | Soul, viz. 

The former has been but ſuperficially enquired into; and one entire Part of that of volun- 
tary Motion, 

and that of 
Senſe and Sens 
ſibility. 


to be material; it becomes neceſſary o enquire, by what Efforts ſo ſubtile and A 2 
minute a Breath can put ſuch groſs and ſolid Bodies in motiond. Therefore, as — 2 


this part is deficient, let due Enquiry be made concerning it. 
10. 


The ways of working upon, or with the Imagination, are touched by the Author, in his 
SyYLva SYLVARUM, under the Article Imagination. See more to this purpoſe in Des Cartes upon 
the Paſſions, Caſaubon upon Enthuſiaſm, Father Malbranche's Reſerche de la Verite, and the Lord 
Shaftesbury's Letter upon Enthuſiaſm. 
 Þ Muſcular Motion {till remains a kind of Myſtery in Philoſophy, not penetrated to ſatisfaction, 
even by the modern mechanical and mathematical Learning. The Exiſtence, or Agency ar 
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10, SENSE and SENSIBILITY have been much more fully and diligently 
enquired into, as well in general Treatiſes upon the Subje&, as in particular 
Aris; viz. Perſpeftive, Mujick, &c. but how juſtly, is not to the preſent In- 
tention. And therefore we cannot note them as deficient: yet there are 729 . 
excellent Parts wanting in this Doctrine; one, upon the difference of Perception 
and Senſe ; and the other, upon the Form of Light. In treating of Senſe and 
Senſibility, Philoſophers ſhould have premis'd the difference between Per- 
ception and Senſe, as the Foundation of the whole: for we find there is a 
manifeſt Power of Perception in moſt natural Bodies; and a kind of appetite 
to chuſe what 1s agreeable, and to avoid what 1s diſagreeable to them, 
Nor is this meant of the more ſubtile Perceptions only; as when the Load- 
ſtone attracts Iron; or Flame flies to Petreol; or one drop of Water runs into 
another; or when the Rays of Light are reflected from a white Object; or 
when animal Bodies aſſimilate what is proper for them, and reject what is hurt- 
ful; or when a Spunge attracts Water, and expels Air, Sc. for in all caſes, no 
one Body placed near to another, can change that other, or be changed by 
it, unleſs a reciprocal Perception precede the Operation. A Body always 
perceives the Paſſages by which it inſinuates; feels the Impulſe of another 
Body, where it yields thereto ; perceives the removal of any Body that 
with-held it, and thereupon recovers itſelf ; perceives the Separation of its 
Continuity, and for a time reſiſts it; in fine, Perception is diffuſed thro* all 
Nature a. But Air has ſuch an acute Perception of Heat and Cold, as far 
exceeds the human Touch ; which yet paſſes for the meaſure of Heat and 
Cold. This Doctrine, therefore, has two Defects; one, in that Men have gene- 
rally paſſed it over untouch'd, tho? a noble ſubject: the other, that they 
who did attend to it, have gone too far, attributed Senſe to all Bodies, and 
made it almoſt a fin to pluck a Twig from a Tree, left the Tree ſhould 

groan, like Polydorus in Virgil, But they ought carefully to have ſearch'd 
after the difference betwixt Perception and Senſe; not only in comparing ſen- 
ſible with inſenſible Things, in the entire Bodies thereof, as thoſe of Plants 


and Animals; but alſo to have obſerved in the ſenſible Body itſelf, what ſhould . 
: be 


animal Spirits is diſputed ; the introduction of a ſubtile elaſtick Medium is thought hypothetical; 
and the Arguments produced for various Hypotheſes, in this obſcure Subject, ſeem inconcluſive. 
Perhaps we have not proceeded regularly in the Enquiry, or patiently obſerved and regiſter'd 
all the Phænomena relating to it; but ſeen a little, preſumed a great deal, and fo jump'd 
to imperfe& and contradictory Concluſions: as will ever be the caſe, if this Author's ſober and 
laborious Method of Enquiring, or a better, if a better be diſcoverable, do not take place in 
Philoſophical Subjects. See Borelli de Motu Animalium, Boerhaave's Inſtitutiones Medice, Sir Iſaac 
Newton's 2 at the end of his Opticłs, ald Dr. Pemberton's Preface to Cowper's Anatomy. 

2 This torm of Speech may appear ſomewhat harſh at firſt, becauſe Perception is generally 
uſed for Animal Perception, and the later Philoſophers do not attribute a kind of animal Senſa- 
tion to Matter, as Campanella and Helmont did: but the Expreſſion means no more, than the 
general and particular ways wherein Bodies affect each other. Thus the power of Attraction, 
or Gravitation, as we now vulgarly call it, is common to all Matter; and may, in a due ſenſe, 
be termed irs general Perception. And ſo reſiſtance is felt by Bodies upon contact, gc. This 
Doctrine is more fully explained in the Novum Organum, where the ſeveral kinds of Motion 
are conſider d; and requires to be duly proſecuted for the Improvement of Philoſophy : as the 
Thing whereon all the Phxnomena and Effects of Nature depend; and comprehending all the 
ways whereby Bodies affect, alter, and act upon each other: all which ways, may be con- 
ſider d as ſo many Appetites, or original Impreſſions in Bodies; or, to uſe the modern Phraſe, 


2s ſo many Laws of Nature, 


Set. X. The Doctrine of the Human Soul, 


be the cauſe that ſo many Actions are performed without any Sen/e at all. 
Why the Aliments are digeſted and diſcharged ; the Humours and Juices 
carried up and down in the Body; why the Heart and Pulſe beat; why 
the Viſcera act as ſo many Work-ſhops ; and each perform its reſpective Of- 
fice; yet all this, and much more, be done without Senſe, Bur Men have 
not yet ſufficiently found of what nature the Action of Senſe is; and what kind 
of Body, what Continuance, what Repetitions of the Impreſſion are required 
to cauſe Pain or Pleaſure, Laſtly, they ſeem totally ignorant of the diffe- 
rence between ſimple Perception and Senſe ; and how far Perception may be 
cauſed without Senſe. Nor is this a Controverſy about Words, but a Mat- 
ter of great Importance. Wherefore let this Doctrine be better examin d, as 
a thing of capital, and very extenſive, Uſe. For the Ignorance of ſome an- 
cient Philoſophers in this point, ſo far obſcured” the Light of Reaſon, that 
they thought there was a Soul indifferently infuſed into all Bodies ; nor did 
they conceive how Motion of Election, could be cauſed without Senſe ; or Senſe 
exiſt, without a Soul. | | 
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11. That the Foxu or LicuT ſhould not have been duly enquired into, 25 Enquiry 
appears a ſtrange over- ſight; eſpecially as Men have beſtow'd ſo much pains into the Ori- 


upon Perſpective: for neither has this Art, nor others, afforded any valuable F Le de- 


n and Form 


Diſcovery in the ſubject of Light. Its Radiations, indeed, are treated, but fin. 


not its Origin: and the ranking of Perſpective with Mathematicks, has pro- 
duced this Defect, with others of the like nature; becauſe Philoſophy is thus 
deſerted too ſoon. Again, the Doctrine of Light, and the Cauſes thereof, 
have been almoſt ſuperſtitiouſly treated in Phy/icks, as a Subject of a middle 
nature, betwixt natural and divine; whence certain Platoniſts would have 


Light prior to Matter itſelf: for they vainly imagin'd, that Space s firſt 
fill'd with Light; and afterwards with Body: but the Scriptures plainly ſay, ; 


that the Maſs of Heaven and Earth was dark, before the Creation” of Light. 
And as for what is phyſically deliver'd upon this Subject, and according to 
Senſe, it preſently deſcends to Radiations ; ſo that very little Philoſophical 
Enquiry is extant about it. And Men ought here to lower their Contem- 
plations a little, and enquire into the Properties common to all /ucid Bodies 
as this relates to the Form of Light: how immenſely ſoever the Bodies concern*d 
may differ in dignity, as the Sun does from rotten Wood, or putrefied Fiſh*. We 
ſhould likewiſe enquire the cauſe why ſome things take fire, and when heated 
throw out Light, and others not. Iron, Metals, Stones, Glaſs, Wood, 
Oil, Tallow, by Fire yield either a Flame, or grow red-hot. But Water 
and Air, expoſed to the moſt intenſe Heat they are capable of, afford no 


Light, nor ſo much as ſhine. That 'tis not the property of Fire alone to 
give Light; and that Water and Air are not utter Enemies thereto, ap- 


pears from the daſhing of Salt- Water in a dark Night, and a hot Seaſon; 
when the ſmall Drops of the Water, ſtruck off by the motion of the Oars in 
rowing, ſeem ſparkling and luminous. We have the ſame appearance in the 
agitated Froth of the Sea, called Sa- lungs. And, indeed, it ſhould be enquired 
what _ Flame and ignited Bodies have with Glow-worms, the Luciola, and 
the Indian Fly, which caſts a Light over a whole Room; the Eyes of certain 


Which have a remarkable luminous Property. . 
Vor. I. Q | Creatures 
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Creatures in the dark; Loaf-Sugar, in ſcraping or breaking; the Sweat of a 
Horſe hard ridden, Sc. Men have underitood ſo little of this matter, that 
moſt imagine the Sparks ſtruck betwixt a Flint and Steel, to be Air in attrition. 
But ſi ce the Air ignites not with Heat, yet apparently conceives Light, whence 
Owls, Cats, and many other Creatures ſee in the Night; (for there is no Viſion 
without Light ;) there muſt be a native Light in Air; which, tho* weak and 
feeble, is proportion'd to the viſual Organs of ſuch Creatures; fo as to ſuffice 
them for Sight. The Error, as in moſt other caſes, lies here, that Men have 
not deduced the common Forms of Things from particular Inſtances ; which is 
what we make the proper buſineſs of Metaphy/icks. Therefore let Enquiry be 
made into the Form and Origins of Light ; and, in the mean time, we ſet it down 
as deficient a. And ſo much for the Doctrine of the Subſtance of the Soul, both 
rational and ſenſitive, with its Faculties; and the Appendages of this Doctrine. 


* 


SE C T. XI. 


The DocTriNnE of the FacuLTIES of the 
HUMAN MiNnD. | 


The Doctrine 1. HE Doctrine of tbe human Underſtanding, and of the buman Will, 
7 * _ are like Twins; for the Purity of Illumination, and the Freedom of 
414+ inte Lo- Will, began and fell together: nor is there in the Univerſe ſo intimate a Sym- 
gicks and thy, as that betwixt Truth and Goodneſs. The more ſhame for Men of Learn- 
Ethicks. ing, if in Knowledge they are like the winged Angels, but in Affections like the 
crawling Serpents; having their Minds indeed like a Mirror; but a Mirror 
foully ſpotted. | 
2. The Doctrine of the Uſe and Objects of the mental Faculties, has two parts, 
well known, and generally received; viz. Logicks and Etbicks. Locicks 
treat of the Underſtanding and Reaſon ; and ETnicks of the Will, Appetite, ' 
and Affections: the one producing Reſolutions, the other Actions. The Ima- 
gination, indeed, on both fides, performs the Office of Agent, or Embaſſador; 
and aſſiſts alike in the judicial and miniſterial Capacity. Senſe commits all 
forts of Notions to the Imagination; and the Reaſon afterwards judges of 
them. In like manner Reaſon tranſmits ſelect and approved Notions to the 
Imagination, before the Decree is executed: for Imagination always precedes. 
and excites voluntary Motion; and is therefore a common Inſtrument both 
to the Reaſon and the Vill: only it has two Faces; that turn'd towards 
Reaſon bearing the Efigy of Truth; but that towards Action, the Effigy of 
Goodneſs: yet ſo as to appear the Effigies of Siſters. 
| | 3. 
This Subject has been nobly proſecuted, and the Deficiency here noted, in good meaſure 
ſupplied by the Labours and Diſcoveries of Mr. Boyle and Sir Iſaac Newton. The Author in- 
deed carried the Engquiry-to a conſiderable length himſelf, by means of the Priſm, and other Con- 
trivances; as appears by the large Example for inveſtigating the Form of Light in the Novum 
Organum; and his Table of Enquiry for the particular Hiſtory. of Light and Splendor, in the en- 
trance of the Scala Intellectus. See Mr. Boyle of Colours, and Sir 1/aac Newton's Optichs. 
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3. But the Imagination is more than a mere Meſſenger; as being inveſted The Pgper of 


with, or, at leaſt, uſurping no ſmall Authority, beſides delivering the Meſ- 
ſage. Thus, Ariſtotle well obſerves, that the Mind has the fame command over 
the Body, as the Maſter over the Slave; but Reaſon over the Imagination, 
the ſame that a Magiſtrate has over a free Citizen; who may come to rule 
in his turn. For in Matters of Faith and Religion, the IMacinaTioN 
mounts above REason. Not that divine Illumination is ſeated in the Ima- 
gination ; but, as in divine Virtues, Grace makes uſe of the Motions of the 
Will; ſo in Illumination, it makes uſe of the Motions of the Imagination: 

whence Religion ſollicits acceſs to the Mind, by Similitudes, Types, Parables, 
Dreams, and Viſions*. Again, the Imagination has a conſiderable ſway in 
Perſuaſion, inſinuated by the power of Eloquence : for when the Mind is 
ſooth'd, enraged, or any way drawn aſide by the artifice of Speech; all this 
is done by raiſing the Imagination: which now growing unruly, not only 
inſults over, but, in a manner, offers Violence to Reaſon ; partly by blind- 
ing, partly by incenſing it. Yet there appears no cauſe why we ſhould quit 
our former Diviſion: for in general, the Imagination does not make the Sci- 
ences; fince even Poetry, which has been always attributed to the Imagina- 
tion, ſhould be eſteem'd rather a Play of Wit, than a Science. As for the 
Power of the Imagination in natural things, we have already ranged it under 
the Doctrine of the Soul”; and for its affinity with Rhetorick, we refer it to 
the Art of Rhetorick®. Oe 


tion over Rea- 


4. This part of human Philoſophy which regards Logick, is diſagreeable to #hence the 


the taſte of many; as appearing to them no other than a Net, and a Snare“ 
of thorny Subtilty. For as Knowledge is juſtly called the Food of the 
Mind; ſo in the defire and choice of this Food, moſt Men have the Appetite 
of the 1/rae/ites in the Wilderneſs ; who, weary of Manna, as a thin, tho? ce- 
leſtial Diet, would have gladly return*d to the Fle/b-pors : thus, generally 
thoſe Sciences reliſh beſt, that participate of ſomewhat more filling, and 
nearer related to Fleſh and Blood; as Civil Hiſtory, Morality, Politicks ; 
whereon Mens Affections, Praiſes, and Fortunes turn, and are employ'd: 
whilſt the other dry Light offends, and dries up the ſoft and kumid Capacities of 
moſt Men. But if we would rate things according to their real worth, the 
rational Sciences are the Keys to all the reſt; for as the Hand is the Inſtru- 
ment of Inſtruments, and the Mind the Form of Forms; ſo the rational Sci- 
ences are to be eſteemed the Arts of Arts. Nor do they direct only, but 
alſo ſtrengthen and confirm; as the uſe and habit of ſhooting, not only en- 
ables one to ſhoot nearer the Mark; but likewiſe to draw a ſtronger Bow. 


5. The Logical Arts are four; being divided according to the Ends they The four To- 
lead to: for in rational e Man endeavours (I.) either to find what gical Ats. 


he ſeeks ; (2.) to judge of what he finds; (3.) to retain what he has approved; 
or (4.) to deliver what he has retained : whence there are as many Ra- 
TIONAL ARTS; viz, (I.) the ART or EnquiRy, or INvENT10Nn ; (2.) the 
ART or EXAMINATION, or JUDGING; (3.) the ART oF CusTopy, or 
Mzmoxy ; and (4.) the ART or ELocuT1oNn, or DELIVERY, - 

| | Q 2 . 


a Sec hereafter, Sec. XXVIIIL of Inſpired Theology. 
v See above, Sect. X. | : 
© See hereafter, Sect. XVIII. ED, 
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Invengjon of 6. InveNTION is of two very different kinds; the zue of Arts and Sciences, 
ys ee the other of Arguments and Diſcourſe The former I ſet down as abſolutely 
3 . deficient. And this Deficiency appears like that, when in taking the Inven- 
ments. tory of an Eſtate, there is ſet down, in Caſh, nothing : for as ready Money 

will purchaſe all other Commodities; fo this Art, if extant, would procure 
all other Arts. And as the immenſe Regions of the Meſt-Indies had never 
been diſcover'd, if the uſe of the Compaſs had not firſt been known; *tis 
no wonder, that the Diſcovery and Advancement of Arts hath made no greater 
progreſs, when the Art of Inventing, and Diſcovering, the Sciences remains 
The Art of hitherto unknown. That this part of Knowledge is wanting, ſeems clear: 
inventing Arts for Logick profeſſes not, nor pretends, to invent either mechanical or liberal 
ien. Arts; nor todeduce the Operations of the one, or the Axioms of the other; 
but only leaves us this Inſtruction in paſſage, 10 believe every Artiſt in bis 
own Art. Celſus, a wiſe Man, as well as a Phyſician, ſpeaking of the em- 
| and dogmatical Sects of Phy licians, gravely and ingenuouſly acknow- 
ges, that Medicines and Cures were firſt diſcover d, and the Reaſons and 
Cauſes of them diſcourſed of afterwards: not that Cauſes, firſt derived from 

the nature of things, gave light to the Invention of Cures and Remedies. And 
Plato, more than once, obſerves, that Particulars are infinite ; that the higheſt 
Generalities give no certain Directions; and therefore, that the Marrow of all 
Sciences, whereby the Artiſt is diſtinguiſhed from the unskilful Workman, conſiſts 
in middle Propoſitions, which Experience has deliver'd and taught in each par- 
ticular Science, Hence thoſe who write upon the firſt Inventors of Things, 
and the Origins of the Sciences, rather celebrate Chance than Art; and bring in 
Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Serpents, rather than Men, as the firſt Teachers of 
Arts. No wonder, therefare, as the manner of Antiquity was to conſecrate 
the Inventors of uſeful things, that the Ægyptians, an ancient Nation, to 
which many Arts owe their riſe, had their Temples filPd with the [mages of 

Brutes, and but a few buman Idols amongſt them. 

Men hitherro 7. And if we ſhould, according to the Traditions of the Greeks, aſcribe 
ary an e the firſt Invention of Aris to Men; yet we cannot ſay that Prometheus ſtudied 
Reaſon for the Invention of Fire; or that when he firſt ſtruck the Flint, he expected 
Inventions. Sparks; but that he fell upon it by accident; and, as the Poets ſay, flole it 
from Japiter. So that as to the /nvention of Arts, we are rather beholden 

to the wild Goat for Chirurgery ; to the Nightingal for Mufick ; to the Stork 

for Glyſters; to the accidental flying off of a Pot's Cover, for Artillery; and, 

in a word, to Chance, or any thing elſe, rather than to Logick. Nor does the 

manner of Invention, deſcribed by Virgil, differ much from the former; viz. 

that Practice and intent Thought by degrees ſtruck aut various Arts*. For this 

is no other than what Brutes are capable of, and frequently practiſe; viz. an 

intent Sollicitude about ſome one thing, and a perpetual exerciſe thereof; 

which the neceſſity of their Preſervation impoſes upon them: for Ci- 

cero truly obſerved, that Practice applied wholly to one thing, often conquers 

both Nature and Art”. And therefore, if it may be ſaid, with regard to 
Men, that continued Labour and cogent Neceſſity maſters every thing ; ſo it 

| | ; ma 
* Ut varia, Uſus meditando extunderet Artes T 


$ Paulatim. 
> Uſus uni rei deditus, & Naturam & Artem ſepe vincit, 
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may be asked, with regard to Brutes, Who taught them Inſtindt? Who 
taught the Raven, in a Drought, to drop Pebbles into a hollow Tree, where 
ſhe chanced to fpy Water, that the Water might riſe for her to drink? 
Who taught the Bee to fail thro? the vaſt Ocean of Air, to diſtant Fields, 


and find the way back to her Hive? Who taught the At to gnaw every 


Grain of Corn that ſhe hoards, to prevent its ſprouting? And it we obſerve 
in Virgil, the word extundere, which implies Difficulty ; and the word Pau- 
latim, which imports Slowneſs ; this brings us back to the caſe of the AÆAgyp- 
tian Gads; ſince Men have hitherto made little uſe of their rational Facul- 
ties, and none at all of Art, in the Inveſtigation of Things. 


8. And this Aſſertion, if carefully attended to, is proved from the Form u, Ne ef In- 
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of Logical Induction, for finding and examining the Principles of the Sciences : duction per- 
which Form being abſolutely defective and inſufficient, is ſo far from per- verted aud 


fecting Nature, that it perverts and diſtorts her. For whoever attentively 
obſerves how the ethereal Dew of the Sciences is gather*d, (the Sciences being 
extracted from particular Examples, whether natural, or artificial, as from 


ſo many Flowers, ) will find that the Mind of its own natural Motion makes 


a better Induction, than that deſcrib'd by Logicians. From a bare enumera- 
tion of Particulars, in the logical manner, where there is no contradictory In- 


ſtance, follows a falſe Concluſion; nor does ſuch an Induction infer any thing. 


more than probable conjecture. For who will undertake, when the Parti- 
culars of a Man's own Knowledge, or Memory, appear only on one ſide; 
that ſomething directly oppoſite ſhall not lie concealed on the other? as 
if Samuel ſhould have taken up with the Sons of Zee brought before him, 
and not have ſought David, who was in the field. And to ſay the truth, as 
this Form of Induction is lo groſs and ſtupid, it might ſeem incredible, that 
ſuch acute and ſubtile Genius's as have been exerciſed this way, could ever 
have obtruded it upon the World; but that they haſted to Theories, and 
Apinions; and, as it were, diſdain'd to dwell upon Particulars : For they 
have uſed Examples, and particular Inſtances, but as Whifflers, to keep the 
Croud off, and make room for their own Opinions ; without conſulting them 
from the beginning, ſo as to make a juſt and mature Judgment of the truth 
of things. And this Procedure has, indeed, ſtruck me with an aweful and re- 
ligious wonder, to ſee Men tread the ſame Paths of Error, both in divine 
and human Enquiries. For as in receiving divine Truths, Men are averſe to- 
become as little Children; ſo in the apprehending of human Truths, for 
Men to begin to read, and, like Children, come back again to the firſt Ele- 
ments. of Induction, is reputed a low and contemptible thing. 


neglected. 


9. But, allowing the Principles of the Sciences might be juſtly form'd by & genuine 
the common Induction, or by Senſe and Experience; yet *tis certain that the and correct 
lower Axioms cannot, in natural things, be with certainty. deduced by Syllo- Induction e- 


giſm from them. For Syllogi/m reduces Propoitions to Principles, by inter- 
mediate Propoſitions. And this Form, whether of Inventionin or Proof, has place 
in the popular Sciences; as Emicks, Politicks, Law, &c. and even in Divinity; 
fince God has been pleaſed to. accommodate himſelf to the human Capacity: 
but in Phy/icks, where Nature is to be caught by Works; and not the Ad- 
verſary, by Arguments; Truth, in this way, ſlips thro? our Fingers; be 


95 | cauſe 


introduced. 
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The want of 
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cauſe the Subtilty of the Operations of Nature, far exceeds the Subtilty of 
Words. So that Syllogiſm thus failing, there is every where a neceſſity for 
employing a genuine and correct Ix pT Io; as well in the more general 
Principles, as the inferior Propoſitions. For Sy/logiſms conſiſt of Propo- 


ſitions, Propoſitions of Words; but Words are the Signs of Notions : where- 


fore if theſe Notions, which are the Souls of Words, be unjuſtly and unſteadily 
abſtracted from things, the whole Structure muſt fall. Nor can any labo- 
rious ſubſequent Examination of the Conſequences of Arguments, or the 
Truth of Propoſitions, ever repair the Ruin: for the Error lies in the fir/# 
Digeſtion ; which cannot be rectified by the ſecondary Functions of Nature b. 
10. It was not, therefore, without cauſe, that many of the ancient Philo- 


genuine In- ſophers, and ſome of them eminent in their way, became Academicks and 
duction, the Scepticts; who denied all certainty of human Knowledge : and held that the 
* Underſtanding went no further than Appearance and Probability. Tis true, 


ticiim. 


The Art of In- 


dication, or 


Direction, 


Wanting. 


ſome are of opinion, that Socrates, when he declared himſelf certain of no- 
thing, did it only in the way of Irony, and put on the Diſſimulation of 
Knowledge; that by renouncing what he certainly knew, he might be 
thought to know what he was ignorant of. Nor in the later Academy, which 
Cicero follow'd, was this Opinion held with much reality: but thoſe who 


.excelPd in Eloquence, commonly choſe this Set, as the fitteſt for their pur- 


poſe ; viz. acquiring the Reputation of Diſputing copiouſly on both ſides of 
the Queſtion : thus leaving the high Road of Truth, for private Walks of 
Pleaſure. Yet *tis certain there were ſome few, both in the old and new 
Academies, but more among the Scepticks, who held this Principle of 
doubting, in Simplicity and Sincerity of Heart. But their chief Error lay in 
accuſing the Perceptions of the Senſes; and thus pluck'd up the Sciences by 
their roots. For tho' the Senſes often deceive, or fail us; yet, when in- 
duſtriouſly aſſiſted, they may ſuffice for the Sciences: and this not ſo much 
by the help of Inſtruments, which alſo have their uſe, as of ſuch Experi- 
ments, as may furniſh more ſubtile Objects, than are perceivable by Senſe. 
But they ſhould rather have charged the Defects of this kind upon the Er- 
rors, and Obſtinacy of the Mind, which refuſes to obey the nature of things ; 
and again, upon corrupt Demonſtrations, and wrong ways of arguing and 
concluding, erroneouſly infer*d from the Perceptions of Senſe. And this we 
ſay, not to detract from the human Mind, or as if the Work were to be 
deſerted ; but that proper aſſiſtances may be procured, and adminiſter*d to 
the Underſtanding, whereby to conquer the Difficulties of Things, and the 
Obſcurities of Nature. What we endeavour is, that the Mind, by the help 
of Art, may become equal to Things; and to find a certain Art of Indication, 
| or 
a This Obſervation is of the utmoſt importance: inſomuch, that it is ſcarce poſſible, for 
want of a Philoſophical Language, to expreſs, with Accuracy and Preciſion, the Diſcoveries al- 
ready made in Nature: as may evidently appear in the Writings of that ſucceſsful Philoſopher 
Sir Iſaac Newton. 
> To illuſtrate this Doctrine by an Example; we need but conſider the general Procedure of 
Philoſophers in their Reſearches, by means of Reaſoning, Suppoſitions, and uncertain Eſſays, in- 
ſtead of attentive Ohher vation, careful Experiment, and Confirmation by repeated Trial. Thus the 
Principles of Mineral Waters have long been reaſon'd about, ſuppoſed and gueſſed at; and but of 
late begin to be deduced by cloſe O&/ervation, Experience, the Method of Rejection, and juſt Induc- 
tion. And the {ame holds true proportionably in Aſtronomy, Medicine, and other Branches of Phy/icks. 


Set, XII. LEARNED EXPERIENCE. 


or Direction, to diſcloſe, and bring other Arts to light, together with their 
Axioms and Effects. And this Art we, upon juſt ground, report as deficient. 


11. This Ax T or InpicaTion has two Parts: for Indication proceeds The two parts 
(I.) from Experiment to Experiment z or (2. ) from Experiments to Axioms this Art. 


which may again point out new Experiments. The former we call LEARNED 
ExpERIENCE ; and the latter the INTERPRETATION oF NATURE, 
Novum Organum, or new Machine for the Mind. The ft, indeed, as was 
formerly intimated, is not properly an Ari, or any part of Philoſophy 3 but 
a kind of Sagacity: whence we ſometimes call it the Chaſe of Pan; borrow- 
ing the Name from the Fable of that God :. And as there are three ways 
of walking; viz. (1.) either by feeling out one's way in the dark; or 
(2.) when being dim- ſighted, another leads one by the hand; and (g.) by 
directing one's Steps by a Light: ſo when a Man tries all kinds of Experiments, 
without Method, or Order, this is mere groping in the dark ; but when 


he proceeds with ſome Direction, and Order, in his Experiments, tis as if 


he were led by the hand; and this we underſtand by learned Experience but 
for the Ligbt itſelf, which is the third way, it muſt be derived from the 
Novum Organum b. DIG | 


——_—_— 
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S SG TC MH: 
JLEARNED EXPERIENCE. 


1. HE Deſign of Lzaxxnzep ExyzRIENCE, or the Chaſe of Pan e, The Deſign of 


is to ſhew the various ways of making Experiments: and as we note — a 


it for deficient; and the thing itſelf is none of the cleareſt; we will here 
give ſome ſhort Sketch of the Work. The manner of Experimenting chiefly 
conſiſts in the Variation, Production, Tranſlation, Inverſion, Compulſion, Ap- 
plication, Conjunction, or any other manner of diverſifying, or making Chance- 


Experiments. And all this lies without the limits of any Axiom of Inven- 


tion: but the Interpretation of Nature takes in all the Tranſitions of Experi- 
ments into Axioms, and of Axioms into Experiments d. 


2. Experiments are varied firſt in the Subject; as when a known Experiment, The ways of 
having reſted in one certain Subſtance, is tried in another of the like kind : xa IS 


Thus the making of Paper is hitherto confin'd to Linen, and not applied (1 in the 
to Silk, unleſs among the Chine/e ; nor to Hair-Stuffs and Camblets ; nor to Subject. 


Cotton and Skins: tho* theſe three ſeem to be more unfit for the purpoſe, 
and ſo ſhould be tried in mixture, rather than ſeparate. Again, Engraft- 
ing is practiſed in Fruit-Trees, but rarely in wild ones; yet an Elm grafted 


upon an Elm, is faid te produce great Foliage for ſhade. [n/ition likewiſe- 


in Flowers, is very rare, tho* now the Experiment begins to: be made upon 

Musk-Roſes ; which are ſucceſsfully inoculated upon common ones. We al- 

fo. place the Variations on the ſide of the thing, among the Variations in the 
| I l Matter. 

a- See the Fable of Pan explain'd above, Se#: II. of Poxrxx. 

b yiz. The ſecond part of the InSTaurATION. 

© Viz. The ſtarting, hunting, and purſuing of all natural Things. 

*. This Subject is fully proſecuted.ia the Novum-Onganum, 


— —— GE 
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(2.) In the Ef- 


| ficient, 


(3.) In the 
Quantity. 


(4.) By Repe- 
Aion. 


LEARNEB ExPERIEN R. Sect. XII. 


Matter. Thus we ſee a Scion grafted upon the Trunk of a Tree, thrives 
better than if ſet in Earth: and why ſhould not Onion: ſeed, ſet in a 
green Onion, grow better, than when ſown in the Ground by itſelf; a 
Root being here ſubſtituted for the Trunk, fo as to make a kind of Infition 
in the Root? | 

3. An Experiment may be varied in the Efficient. Thus, as the Sun's Rays 
are ſo contracted by a Burning-glaſs, and heighten'd to ſuch a degree, as 
to fire any combuſtible Matter: may not the Rays of the Moon, by the 
ſame means, be actuated to ſome ſmall degree of warmth ; ſo as to ſhew 
whether all the heavenly Bodies are potentially hot? And as luminous 
Heats are thus increaſed by Glaſſes : may not opake Heats, as of Stones and 
Metals, before ignition, be encreaſed likewiſe? Or is there not ſome Pro- 
portion of Light here alſo? Amber and Jet, chafed, attract Straws ; whence 
Queære if they will not do the fame when warmed at the fire? | 

4. An Experiment may be varied in Quantity; wherein very great care is 
required, as being ſubject to various Errors. bor Men imagine, that upon 
increaſing the Quantity, the Virtue ſhould increaſe proportionably : and 
this they commonly poſtulate as a mathematical Certainty; and yet *tis utterly 
falſe. Suppoſe a Leaden-Ball, of a pound weight, let fall from a Steeple, 
reaches the Earth in ten ſeconds ; will a Ball of two pounds, where the Power 
of natural Motion, as they call it, ſhould be double, reach it in five? No, 
they will fall almoſt in equal times; and not be accelerated according to 
* Suppoſe a Dram of Sulphur would flux half a pound of Steel; 
will therefore an Ounce of Sulphur flux four Pounds of Steel? Tis no con- 


ſequence; for the Stubbornneſs of the Matter in the Patient is more increaſed 


by Quantity, than the Activity of che Agent. Beſides, too much, as well 
as too little, may fruſtrate the Effect: thus in ſmelting and refining of Me- 
tals, tis a common Error to increaſe the Heat of the Furnace, or the 
Quantity of the Flux; but if theſe exceed a due Proportion, they prejudice 
the Operation: becauſe, by their Force and Corroſiveneſs, they turn much 
of the pure Metal into — and carry it off; whence there enſues, not 
only a loſs in the Metal, but the remaining Maſs becomes more ſluggiſh and 
intractable, Men ſhould therefore remember how Z/op's Houſe-wife was 
deceived, who expected that, by doubling her Feed, her Hen ſhould Jay 
two Eggs a day; but the Hen grew fat, and laid none. *Tis abſolutel 
unſafe to rely upon any natural Experiment, before proof be made of it, bot 
in a leſs and a larger quantity. % 304-4 

5. An Experiment is produced two ways, viz. by Repetition and Extenſion ; 
the Experiment being either repeated, or urged to a more ſubtile thing. It 
may ſerve for an Example of Repetition, that Spirit of Wine is made of Wine, 
by one diſtillation 3 and thus becomes much ſtronger, and more acrid, than 
the Wine itſelf : will likewiſe Spirit of Wine proportionally exceed itſelf in 
ſtrength by another diſtillation? But the Repetition alſo of Experiments may 
deceive ; thus here the ſecond Exaltation does not equal the Exceſs of the firſt ; 
and frequently, by repeating an Experiment, after a certain pitch is obtain'd, 
Nature is ſo far from going farther, that ſhe rather falls back. Judg- 
ment, therefore, muſt be uſed in this affair. So Quickſilver put into melted 
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Lead, when it begins to grow cold, will be arreſted, and remain no longer 
fluid: but will the ſame Quickſilver, often ſerved ſo, become fix'd and 
malleable ? 


6. For an Example of Extenſion ; Water made pendulous above, by means (5) By Exten- 
of a long Glaſs- ſtem, and dipp'd into a mixture of Wine and Water; will Von. 


ſeparate the Water from the Wine; the Wine gently riſing to the top, and 
the Water deſcending, and ſettling at the bottom. Now as Wine and Water, 
being two different Bodies, are ſeparable by this contrivance ; may likewiſe 
the more ſubtile parts of Wine, which 1s an entire Body, be ſeparated from 
the more groſs, by this kind of Diſtillation, perform'd, as it were, by Gravity 
ſo as to have floating a-top, a Liquor like Spirit of Wine, or perhaps more 
ſubtile? Again, the Load/ione draws Iron in ſubſtance ; but will Loadſtone, 
plunged into a ſolution of Iron, attract the Iron, and cover itſelf with it? 
So the magnetick Needle applies to the Poles of the World : but does it do 
this after the ſame courſe and order that the celeſtial Bodies move ? Sup- 
poſe the Needle held at the South Point, and then let go; would it now turn 
to the North by the Weſt or Eaſt? Thus Gold imbibes Quickſilver con- 
tiguous to it; but does the Gold do this without increaſing its own Bulk, 
ſo as to become a Maſs ſpecifically heavier than Gold? Thus Men help 
their Memories by ſetting up Pictures of Perſons in certain places; but 
would they obtain the ſame end, if, neglecting their Faces, they only ima- 
gined the Actions or Habits of the Perſons ? 


7. An Experiment may be trarsfer'd three ways; Viz. (1.) by Nature, or (6.) By Tranſ- 


Chance, into an Art; (2.) from one Art, or Practice, to another ; and 
(3.) from one part of an Art to another. There are innumerable Examples 


of the transferring of Experiments from Nature, or Chance, to Arts; as into an Art. 


nearly all the mechanical Arts owe their Origins to ſlender beginnings, af- 
forded by Nature, or Accident. Tis authoriz*'d by a Proverb, that Grapes 


among Grapes ripen ſooner, And our Cyder-Makers obſerve the rule: for 


they do not ſtamp and preſs their Apples, without laying them on heaps, for 
a time, to ripen by mutual Contact; whereby the Liquor is prevented from 
being too tart. So the making of artificial Rainbows, by the thick ſprink- 
ling of little drops of Water, is an eaſy Tranſlation from natural Rainbows 
made in a rainy Cloud. So the Art of Diſtillation might be raken, either 
from the falling of Rain, and Dew, or that homely Experiment of boiling 
Water; where Drops adhere to the Cover of the Veſſel. Mankind might 
have been afraid to imitate Thunder and Lightning, by the invention of 
great Guns; had not the chemical Monk received the firſt hint of ir by 
the impetuous Diſcharge, and loud Report, of the Cover of his Veſſel a. But 
if Mankind were deſirous to ſearch after uſeful things, they ought attentively, 
minutely, and on ſet purpoſe, to view the Workmanſhip and particular Ope- 
rations of Nature ; and be continually examining and caſting about, which 
of them may be transferred to Arts: for Nature is the Mirror of Art. 


2 This Accident is related of Barth. Schwartz, a Daniſh Monk: | 
d There are many Inſtances of Arts copied from Nature in M. Sorell's Treatiſe de la Science 


univerſelle. 


. R 8. 
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From one Art 


to another. 


LEARNED . Sect. XII. 


8. Nor are there fewer Experiments transferrable from one Art, or Practice, 
to another; tho? this be rarely uſed. For Nature lies every where obvious to 
us all; tho? particular Arts are only known to particular Artiſts, Spectacles 
were invented for a help to weak Sights; might not, therefore, an Inſtru- 
ment de diſcovered, that applied to the Ears, ſhould help the Hearing a? 
Embalming preſerves dead Bodies ; could not therefore ſomething of like 
kind be transferred to Medicine, for the preſervation of live ones? So the 
Practice of ſealing in Wax, Cements and Lead, is ancient, and paved the 
way to the printing on Paper, or the Art of the Preſs. So in Cookery, Sat 

reſerves Meats better in Winter than in Summer: might not this be uſe- 
fully transferred to Baths, and the occaſional Regulation of their Tempera- 
ture? So by late experience, Salt is found of great efficacy in condenfing, 


/ the way of artificial freezing: might not this be transferred to the con- 


And from one 


denſing of Metals; ſince *tis found that the Aguæ fortes, compos'd of Salts, 
diſſolve Particles of Gold out of ſome lighter Metals? So Painting re- 
freſhes the Memory by the Image of a thing: and is not this transferred in 
what they call the Art of Memory? And let it be obſery'd, in general, that 
nothing is of greater Efficacy in procuring a ſtock of new and uſeful Inven- 
tions, than to have the Experiments of numerous mechanick Arts known to 
a ſingle Perſon, or to a few, who might mutually improve each other by Con- 
verſation : ſo that by this Tranſlation of Experiments, Arts might mutually | 
warm, and light up each other, as it were, by an intermixture of Rays b. For 
altho* the rational way, by means of a new Machine for the Mind, promiſes 
much greater things; yet this Sagacity, or learned Experience, will, in the 
mean time, ſcatter among Mankind many Matters; which, as fo many 
miſſive Donatives among the Ancients, are near at hand. 

9. The transferring of Experiments from one part of an Art to another, dif- 


part of an Art fers little from the transferring one Art to another. But becauſe ſome Arts are 


to another. 


ſo extenſive, as to allow of the Tranſlation of Experiments within them- 
ſelves, tis proper to mention this kind alſo ; eſpecially as *cis of very great 
moment in ſome particular Arts. Thus it greatly contributes to enlarge the Ar. 
of Medicine, to have the Experiments of that part which treats of the Cures 
of Diſeaſes, transferred to thoſe parts which relate to the Preſervation of 
Health, and the Prolongation of Life. For if any famous Opiate ſhould, 
in a peſtilential Diſtemper, ſuppreſs the violent Inflammation of the Spirits; 
it might thence ſeem probable, that ſomething of the ſame kind, render'd 
familiar by a due Doſe, might, in good meaſure, check that waſting Inflam- 


mation which ſteals on with Age e. 
10. 


® Kircher claims the honour of an Invention of this kind, in his Phonourgia; tho? perhaps 
the Ear -· Trumpet was uſed in England before his time. . 

d On this Foundation was built that noble Deſign of Mr. Boyle, for putting out Apprentices 
to particular Trades ; chiefly with a view of having the Knowledge and Practices of ſuch 
Trades afterwards communicated to himſelf, or others, whom he ſhould depute for the purpoſe. 
And whoever would confer a fingular Benefit upon Mankind, and improve Philoſophy in earneſt, 
could not, perhaps, do better, than by putting ſuch a Deſign in execution. | 

© Viz. That kind of Heat, or Inflammation, which dries the Fibres, turns the Cartilages and 
Tendons 42 and thus ſtops the Offices and Functions of the Body; whence Decay and Death 
are naturally brought on by old Age. | 


Sect. XII. LEARNE D Ex PERIEN CE. 


10. An EXPERIMENT IS INVERTED, when the contrary of what the Ex- 
PERIMENT heros, is proved: for example, Heat is increaſed by Burning- 
Glaſſes: but may Cold be fo too? So Heat, in diffuſing itſelf, rather mounts 
upwards; but Cold, in diffuſing itſelf, rather moves downwards. Thus, if an 
iron Rod be heated at one end, then erected upon its heated end, and the Hand 
be applied to the upper part of the Rod, the Hand will preſently be burnt; but 
if the heated end be placed upwards, and the Hand applied below, it will be 
burnt much flower. But if the whole Rod were heated, and one end of it 
wet with Snow, or a Sponge dipp'd in cold Water: would the Cold be 
ſooner propagated downwards, than upwards, if the Sponge were applied 
below? Again, the Rays of the Sun are reflected from a white Body, but 
abſorbed by a black one: are Shadows alſo ſcatter'd by black, and col- 
lected by white Bodies? We ſee in a dark place, where Light comes in only 
at a ſmall Hole; the Images of external Objects are received upon white Pa- 
per, but not upon black. | 

11. An EXPERIMENT IS COMPELL*'D, where tis urged or produced to the 
Aumbilation or Deſtruction of the Power; the Prey being only catch'd in the 
other Chaſes, but kilPd in this. Thus the Loadſtone attracts Iron; urge 
therefore the Iron, or urge the Loadſtone, till they attract no longer: for 
example; if the Loadſtone were burnt, or ſteep'd in Aqua fortis, would it 
entirely, or only in part, loſe its Virtue? So if Iron were reduced to a 
Crocus, or made into prepared Steel, as they call it, or diſſolved in Agua 
fortis; would the Loadſtone ſtill attract it? The Magnet draws Iron thro! all 
known Mediums, Gold, Silver, Glaſs, Sc. Urge the Medium, therefore, 
and, if poſſible, find out one that intercepts the Virtue. Thus make trial of 
Quickfilver, Oil, Gums, ignited Gold, and ſuch things as have not yet been 
tried. Again, Micro/copes have been lately introduced, which ſtrangely mag- 
nify minute Objects: urge the uſe of them either by applying them to Ob- 
Jets ſo ſmall, that their power is loſt; or ſo large, till *tis confounded. 
Thus, for example, can Microſcopes clearly diſcover thoſe things in Urine, 
which are not otherwiſe perceptible? Can they diſcover any Specks, or 
Clouds, in Gems that are perfectly clear and bright to appearance? Can 
they magnify the Motes of the Sun, which Democritus miſtook for Atoms, 
and the Principles of Things? Will they ſhew a mix'd Powder of Vermi- 
lion and Ceruſe in diſtinct Grains of Red and White? Will they magnify 
larger Objects, as the Face, the Eye, &c. as much as they do a Gnat or a 
Mite? Or repreſent a Piece of fine Linen open as a Net ? 

12. The APPLICATION OF AN EXPERIMENT, is no more than an inge- 
nous Tranſlation of it to ſome other Experiment of uſe : for example, all Bodies 
have their own Dimenſions and Gravities. Gold has more Gravity and leſs 
Bulk than Silver, and Water than Wine; hence an uſeful Experiment is derived 
for diſcovering what proportion of Silver is mix'd with Gold; or of Water 
with Mine; from a knowledge of their Meaſure and Weight: which was 
the grand Diſcovery of Archimedes. Again, as Fleſh putrefies ſooner in 
ſome Cellars than in others, *twere uſeful to transfer this Experiment to the 
Examination of Airs, as to their * more or leſs wholeſome to live in; 

g | | by 
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Sect. XII. 


by finding thoſe whereẽff Fleſh remains longeſt unputrefied: And the ſame 
Experiment is applicable to diſcover the more wholeſome or peſtilential Sea- 
ſons of the Year. But Examples of this kind are endleſs; and require that 
Men ſhould have their Eyes continually turn'd one while to the Nature of 
Things, and another while to buman Uſes. 

(10.)The Con- 13. The ConjuncTION OF AN ExPERIMENT, 7s a Connection and Chain 

Junction of of Applications, when thoſe things which were not uſ-ful ſingle, are made uſeful 

Experiments. I Connection: for example, to have Roſes or Fruits come late, the way is 
to pluck off the early Buds, or to lay bare the Roots, and expole them to the 
open Air, towards the middle of Spring; but 'tis much better to do both 
together. So Ice and Nizre ſeparate, have a great power of cooling; but 
a much greater, when mix'd together. But there may be a Fallacy in 
this obvious Affair, as in all caſes where Axioms are wanting; if the Con- 
junction be made in things that operate by different, and, as it were, con- 
trary ways. PL 

(it) Chance- 14. As for CHANCE-EXPERIMENTS, theſe are plainly an irrational and 

Experiments. wild Procedure; when the Mind ſuggeſts the trial of a thing, not becauſe any 
Reaſon or Experiment perſuades it, but only becauſe nothing of the like kind 
has been tried before: yet even here, perhaps, ſome conſiderable Myſtery 
lies concealed ; provided no ſtone in nature were left unturn'd : for the capital 
things of Nature generally lie out of the beaten Paths; fo that even the 
abſurdneſs of a thing, ſometimes proves uſeful. But if Reaſon alſo be here 
Join'd, ſo as to ſhew that the like Experiment never was attempted, and yet 
that there is great cauſe why it ſhould be; then this becomes an excellent 
Inſtrument, and really enters the Boſom of Nature. For example, in the 
Operation of Fire upon natural Bodies, it hath hitherto always happen'd, 
that either ſomething flies off, as Flame and Smoke, in our common Fires, 
or at leaſt, that the parts are locally ſeparated to ſome diftance, as in Diſtilla- 
tion; where the Vapour riſes, and the Fæces are left behind; but no Man hath 
hitherto tried clo/e Diſtillation a. Yet it ſeems probable, that if the Force of 
Heat may have its Action confined in the Cavities of a Body, without any 
poſſibility of loſs or eſcape, this Proteus of Matter will be manacled, as 
it were, and forced to undergo numerous Transformations ; provided only 
the Heat be ſo moderated and changed, as not to break the containing Veſ- 
ſel. For this is a kind of natural Matrix, where Heat has its Effect without 
ſeparating, or throwing off the Parts of a Body. In a true Matrix, in- 
deed, there is Nouriſhment ſupplied ; but in point of Tranſmutation, the 

5 | | caſe 
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2 The Thing here meant is not, as appears from other 9 of the Author, the con- mon 
cloſe Digeſtion, Diſtillation without the admiſſion of Air, or cloſe Sublimation; as in making 
Mercury precipitate per /e; but a new Digeſtion, practiſed by means of the Dicꝝs ron, or hollow me- 
ralline Engine, made ſo ſtrong and firm, as to endure a great Violence of Fire: which is an Ope- 

ration that had not, perhaps, been praiſed at the time our Author wrote; but is the reputed 
Invention of M. Papin, and Mr. Boyle; tho' they neither of them carried the Diſcovery to any 
great length: and even at preſent it ſeems to reſt in the making of Soops, or ſoftening of ani- 
mal Bones, tho applicable, perhaps, to much nobler Purpoſes. See more upon this head, in 
Morhof's Polyhiſtor, Tom. II. pag. 145. | e 


Set. XIII. 7he INVENTTONY of ArGUMENTS. 


caſe is the ſame . And here let none deſpair or be confounded, if the Ex- 
periments they attempt ſhould not anſwer their Expectation: for tho? Succeſs 
be indeed more plea/ing ; yet Failure, frequently, is no leſs informing: and it 
muſt ever be remembred, that Experiments of Light are more to be deſired, 
than Experiments of Profit. And ſo much for Learned ExPeErIEnCE, as 
we call it; which thus appears to be rather a Sagacity, or a /centing of Nature, 
as in hunting, than a direct Science b. | 


. 


Of the InvenTioN of ARGUMENTS: and 
Toricar INVENTION. 


Is HE InvenTion oF ARGUMENTS is not properly an Invention 3 The Invention 
for to invent, is to diſcover things unknown before; and not to re- of Arguments, 
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collect, or admit, ſuch as are known already. The Office and Uſe of this bat. 


kind of Invention, ſeems to be no more, than dextrouſly to draw out from 
the Stock of Knowledge laid up in the Mind, ſuch things as make to the 
preſent purpoſe : for one who knows little or nothing of a Subject propoſed, 
has no uſe of Topzicks, or Places of Invention; whilſt he who is provided of 
ſuitable Matter, will find and produce Arguments, without the help of Art, 
and ſuch Places of Invention; tho? not fo readily and commodiouſly : whence 
this kind of Invention, 1s rather a bare calling to Memory, or a Suggeſtion 
with Application, than a real Invention. But ſince the Term is already received, 
it may ſtill be called Invention; as the hunting in a Park may be call'd hunt- 
ing, no leſs than that in the open Field. But not to inſiſt upon the Word, 
the Scope and End of the thing utſelf, is a quick and ready uſe of our Thoughts, 
rather than any Enlargement or Increaſe of them. | 


2. There are !wo Methods of procuring a Stock of Matter for Diſcourſe ; viz. Two Methods 


(u.) either by marking out, and indicating the Parts wherein a thing is to be 7 prone 
atter 
Diſcourſe; vin. 
the _—_ 
o --: 


ſearch'd after, which is what we call the To AL WA; or (2.) by laying 
up Arguments for uſe, that were compoſed before hand, relating to ſuch 


things as frequently happen, and come in diſpute 3 and this we call the and : 


ProMP- promptuary. 


2 Much Light of Direction for producing uncommon Effects, may be derived from this 


Paſſage; as it opens the way for an exact and powerful Imitation of Nature, in her cloſe Me- 


thods of operating, in the Formation of Animals in the Uterws, and the Egg; the Production 
of Metals and Minerals, in the cloſe Caverns of the Earth, &. See Morhof, in the placea boye- 
quoted; and conſult Experience, as to the cloſe Operations of the Furnace. | 

v This Section appears to have been little underſtood, even by ſome eminent Men; who-cen- 
{ure the Scheme of the Author, and think that Experiments muſt needs be caſual, and the human 
Underſtanding unable. to direct and conduct them to uſeful purpoſes, unleſs by accident. The 
Misfortune ſeems to lie here, that few converſe ſo familiarly with Nature, as to judge what 
may be done in this way; or how the numerous Diſcoveries of the Lord Bacon, M. Boyle; 
Dr. Hook, Sir Iſaac Newton, &c. were made. An attentive Peruſal of the Novun Orxcanun, 
where this Subject is largely proſecuted, will unrayel the Myſtery. 
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De IN VENTI ON of ARGUMENTS: Set. XIII. 


PROMPTUARY WAV: but the latter can ſcarce be called a part of Science, 
as e rather in diligence than any artificial Learning. Ariftetle 
on this head ingeniouſly derides the Sopbiſts of his time, ſaying, they acted 
like a:;profeſs'd Shoemaker, who did not teach the Art of Shoemaking, but ſet out 
a large ſtock of ſhoes, of different ſhapes and ſizes. But it might be replied, 
that the Shoemaker who ſhould have no ſhoes in his ſhop, and only make 
them as they were beſpoke, would find few cuſtomers. Our Saviour 
ſpeaks far otherwiſe of divine Knowledge, ſaying, Therefore every Scribe which 
is inſtructed into the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man that is an houſholder, 
which brings forth out of his treaſure things new and old. 

3. We find alſo that the ancient Rhetoricians gave it in precept to the 
Orators, to be always provided of various Common Places, ready furniſhed 
and illuſtrated with Arguments on both ſides; as for the intention of the 
Law againſt the words of the Law); for the truth of Arguments againſt 
Teſtimonies, and vice verſa. And Cicero himſelf being taught by long expe- 
rience, roundly aſſerts, that a diligent and experienced Orator ſhould have 
ſuch things as come into diſpute, ready laboured and prepared, ſo as that in 
Pleading there ſhould be no neceſſity a introducing any thing new, or occaſio- 
nal, except new Names, and ſome particular Circumſtances, Bur as the firſt 
opening of the Cauſe has a great effect in preparing the minds of the Audience, 
the exactneſs of Demoſthenes judged it proper to compoſe before-hand, and 
have in readineſs, ſeveral Introductions to his Harangues and Speeches: and 
theſe Examples, and Authorities, may juftly over-rule the opinion of Ariſtotle, 
who would have us change a whole Wardrobe for a pair of Sbeers. This 
promptuary Method, therefore, ſhould not be omitted, but as it relates as well 
to Rhetorick as to Logick, we ſhall here touch it but lightly ; deſigning to 
conſider it more fully under Rbetorick *, 

4. We divide topical Invention into general and particular. The general is 
ſo copiouſly and diligently treated in the common Logicks, that we need not 
dwell upon its explanation: we only obſerve by the way, that this topical 
Method is not only uſed in Argumentation, and cloſe Conference, but alſo 
in Contemplation, when we . meditate or revolve any thing alone. Nor is its 
office only confin'd to the ſuggeſting, or admoniſhing us, of what ſhould be 
affirmed or aſſerted ; but alſo what we ſhould examine or queſtion: a pru- 
dent queſtioning being a kind of balf-knowledge ; for, as Plato juſtly obſerves, 
a Searcher muſt have ſome general notion of the thing he ſearches after, o- 
therwiſe he could never know it when he had found it; and therefore the 
more comprehenſiveand ſure our Anticipation is, the more direct and ſhort will 
be the Inveſtigation. And hence the ſame Topicks which conduce to the cloſe 
examining into our own Underſtandings, and collecting the Notices there 
treaſured up, are likewiſe aſſiſtant in drawing forth our Knowledge. Thus, 
if a perſon, skilful in the point under queſtion, were at hand, as we might 
prudently and advantageouſly conſult him upon it; in like manner, we may 
uſefully ſelect and turn over Authors and Books, to inſtruct and inform our 
' ſelves about thoſe things we are in queſt of, 

35 

2 See hereafter, Sect. XVIII. 


Seat. XIII. and Nes INVENTION. 


cive to the ſame purpoſes, and to be eſteemed a highly fertile thing. Some 
Writers have lately mentioned it; but *tis by no means treated according 
to its extent and merit. Not to mention the Error and Haughtineſs which 
have too long reigned in the Schools; and their purſuing with infinite ſubtilty, 
ſuch things as are obvious, without once touching upon thoſe that lie remote ; 
we receive this Topical Invention as an extremely uſeful thing that affords cer- 
tain Heads of Enquiry and Inveſtigation appropriated to particular Subjects and 
Sciences, Theſe Places are certain mixtures of Logick, and the peculiar mat- 
ter of each Science. Tis an idle thing, and ſhews a narrow mind to think 
that the Ari of diſcovering the Sciences may be invented and propoſed in per- 
fection from the beginning; ſo as to be afterwards only exerciſed and 
brought into uſe: for men ſhould be made ſenſible, that the ſolid and real 
Arts of Invention grow up and increaſe along with Inventions ibemſelves: ſo 
that when any one firſt comes to the thorough examination of a Science, 
he ſhould have ſome uſeful Rules of Diſcouery 3; but after he hath made a 
_ conſiderable progreſs in the Science itſelf, he may, and ought, to find out new 
Rules of Invention ; the better to lead him ſtill further. The way here is 
like walking on a Flat, where after we have gone ſome length, we not only 
approach nearer the End of our journey; but alſo have a clearer view of 
what remains to be gone of it: ſo in the Sciences, every ſtep of the way, as 
it leaves ſome things behind, alſo gives us a nearer proſpect of thoſe that 
remain: and as we report this particular topical Invention deficient ; we think 
proper to give an Example of it, in the Subject of Gravity and Levity. 


6. (1.) Let Enquiries be made what kind of bodies are ſuſceptible of the mo- An example 
tion of Gravity; what of Levity: and if there be any of a middle or neutral the parti. 
cular topi 
——— 
the ſubjec | 
Gravity 4 


dimenſions ; and of like ones, which mount upwards the ſwiſter, and which the Levity. 


Nature. | | 
7. (2.) After the imple Enquiry of Gravity and Levity, proceed to a compa- 
rative Enquiry ; viz. which heavy bodies weigh more, and which leſs, in the ſame 


ſlower. 
8. (3.) Enquire what effe the quantity of the Body has in the motion of Gravi- 


). This at firſt ſight may appear a needleſs Enquiry, becauſe Motion may 


ſeem proportionable to Quantity; but the caſe is otherwiſe. For altho' in 
Scales, Quantity is equal to the Gravity, yet where there is a ſmall reſiſtance, 
as in the falling of bodies thro? the Air, Quantity has but little force to 
quicken the deſcent : for rwenty pounds of lead, and a ſingle pound, fall 
nearly in the ſame time. EE 

9. (4.) Enquire whether the quantity of a Body may be ſo increaſed, as that 
the Motion of Gravity ſhall be entirely loſt; as in the Globe of the Earth, which 
hangs pendulous without falling. Quære, therefore, whether other maſſes may be 
fo large as to ſuſtain themſelves. For that Bodies ſhould move to the centre 
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5. But the PARTICULAR ToPICAL INVENTION is much more condu- The particu- 


lar topical In- 
vention defi- 


cient. 


of the Earth, is a fiction: and every maſs of matter has an averſion to 


local motion, till this be overcome by ſome ſtronger impulſe“. 


a Hence the famous Law of Motion, that Bodies would for ever continue in that ſtate of 


Reſt or Motion, wherein they once are, if ſome other Cauſe did not put them out of it, FO 
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The INVENTION of ARGUME drs: Sec. XIII. 
10. (5.) Enquire into the Effects and Nature of reſiſting Mediums, as to their 


influencing the Motion of Gravity; for a falling body either penetrates and 


cuts thro* the body it meets in its way, or elſe is ſtopped by it. If it paſs 
through, there is a penetration, either with a ſmall reſiſtance, as in Air; or 
with a greater, as in Water. If it be ſtop'd, *tis ſtop'd by an unequal fe- 
ſiſtance, where there is a preponderancy; as when Wood is laid upon Wax; or 
by an equal reſiſtance, as when Water is laid upon Water, or Wood upon 
Wood of the ſame kind: which is what the Schools pretend, when they idly 


imagine that bodies do not gravitate in their own places. And all theſe circum- 


ſtances alter the motion of Gravity ; for heavy bodies move after one way in 
the ballance, and after another in falling : and, which may ſeem ſtrange, after 
one way in a ballance ſuſpended in the Air, and after another in a ballance 
ee in Water; after one way in falling thro' Water, and after another 
when floating upon it. 1 

1 1. (6.) Enquire into the Effefs of the Figure of the deſcending Body, in diref- 
ing the Motion of Gravity: Suppoſe of a figure broad and thin, cubical, 


_ oblong, round, pyramidal, Sc. and how Bodies turn themſelves whilſt 


they remain in the fame poſition as when firſt let go, 

12. (7.) Enquire into the Effefts of the Continuation and Progreſſion of the Fall, 
or Deſcent itſelf, as to the acquiring a greater impulſe or velocity; and in what 
proportion and to what length this velocity is increaſed: for the Ancients, upon 
flender conſideration, imagin'd, that this Motion being Natural, was always 
upon the increaſe. 

13. (8.) Enquire into the Effects of Diſtance, or the near Approach of a Body 
deſcending to the Earth , ſo as to fall fwiſter, ſlower, or not at all; ſuppoſing it 
were to be out of the Earth's ſphere 77 activity, according to Gilbert's opinion; 
as alſo the Effects of plunging the falling Body deeper into the Earth, or placing 


* 


it nearer the ſurface: for this alſo varies the Motion, as is manifeſt to thoſe 


who work in Mines. | | 
14.(9.) Enquire into the Effects of the difference of Bodies, thro* which the 


Motion of Gravity is diffuſed and communicated , and whether *tis equally commu- 


nicated thro" ſoft and porous Bodies, as thro* hard and ſolid ones. Thus if the 
beam of a ſcale were one half of wood, and the other of ſilver, yet of the 
ſame weight; enquire whether this would not make an alteration in the 
ſcales: and again, whether metal laid upon wool, or a blown bladder, 
would weigh the ſame as in the naked ſcale. | i 
15. (10.) Enquire into the Effects of the diſtance of a body from the point of ſuſ- 
penſion in the communication of the Motion of Gravity; that is, into the earlier 
or later perception of its inclination or depreſſion : as in ſcales, where one ſide 
of the beam is longer, tho? of the ſame weight with the other, whether this 
inclines the beam; or in ſyphons, where the longer leg will draw the water, 
tho* the ſhorter, being made wider, contains a greater weight of water. 
16, (II.) Enquire into the Effects of intermixing or coupling a light Body and a 
heavy one, for leſſening the Gravity of Bodies; as in the weight of creatures alive 
and dead. | . | .) 
the Vis Inertia of Matter, or its Ind iſpoſition to Motion or Reſt; and hence the Gravitation 
of Matter, and the Inſignificance of Mathematical Centres in the buſineſs of Attraction. 
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17. (12.) Enquire into the Aſcents and Deſcents of the ligther and heavier parts 
of one entire Body : whence curious ſeparations are often made; as in the ſeparation 
| of wine and water, the riſing of cream from milk, &c. 

18. (13.) Enquire what is the Line and Direction of the Motion of Gravity, 
and how far it reſpects the Earth's centre, that is, the maſs of the Earth ; or the 
centre of its. own Body, that is, the appetite of its parts. For theſe centres are 
properly ſuppoſed in Demonſtrations ; but are otherwiſe unſerviceable in 

ature, 

19. (14.) Enquire into the Comparative Motion of Gravity, with other 
Motions, or to what Motions it yields, and what it exceeds. Thus in the Mo- 


tion they call violent, the Motion of Gravity is with-held for a time; and 


ſo when a large weight of Iron is raiſed by a little Loadſtone, the Motion of 
Gravity gives way to the Motion of Sympathy. | 

20. (15.) Enquire concerning the Motion of the Air, whether it riſes upwards, 
or be as it were neutral; which is not eaſy to be diſcovered without ſome ac- 
curate Experiments: for the riſing up of Air at the bottom of Water, ra- 
ther proceeds from a reſiſtance of the Water, than the Motion of the Air; 
ſince the ſame alſo happens in Wood a. But Air mixed with Air makes 
no diſcovery ; for Air in Air may ſeem as light, as Water in Water ſeems 
heavy: but in Bubbles, which are Air ſurrounded with a thin pellicle of 
Water, it ſtands ſtill for a time. 7 

21. (16.) Let the Bounds of Levity be enquired after; for tho* Men make the 
Centre of the Earth the Centre of Gravity, they will perhaps hardly make 
the ultimate convexity of the Heavens the boundary of Levity ; but rather, 
perhaps, as heavy bodies ſeem to be carried ſo far, that they reſt, and grow as 
it were immoveable ; light bodies are carried ſo far, that they begin a 
Rotation, or circular Motion. | 

22. (17.) Enquire the cauſe why Vapours and Effluvia are carried ſo high, as 
that called the middle region of the Air; ſince the matter of them is ſomewhat 
groſs; and the rays of the Sun ceaſe alternately by night. | 

23. (18.) Enquire into the tendency of Flame upwards ; which is the more ab- 
ſtruſe, becauſe Flame periſhes every moment, unleſs perhaps in the midſt of larger 
Flames: for Flames broken from their continuity, are of ſmall duration. 

24. (19.) Enquire into the motion and activity of Heat upwards ; as when Heat 
in ignited Iron ſooner creeps upwards than downwards. And thus much by 
way of Example of our particular Topical Enquiry, We muſt, for a Conclu- 
ſion, admoniſh mankind, to alter their particular Topicks in ſuch manner, as 
after ſome conſiderable progreſs made in the Enquiry, to raiſe Topick after 
Topick o, if they deſire to aſcend to the Pinnacle of the Sciences. For my 
own part, I attribute ſo much to theſe particular Topicks, that I deſign a par- 


ticular Work upon their Uſe, in the more eminent and obſcure ſubjects 


2 As when a Plate of Wood is preſs'd with the Hand againſt the bottom of a Pail of Water; 
for if the Hand be now taken away, the Wood is thrown up by the Water with great 


violence. 


The Method of doing this, is particularly explained in the NovuM Orcanun. 
Vol. I. . of 
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of Nature: for we are maſters of queſtions, tho' not of things *. And here 
we cloſe the Subject of InvenTION. | | 
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SECT. XIV. 
Of the AxT of JuDGMENT. 


E come now to the Ax r or JupGMENT, which treats of the na- 
ture of Proof or Demonſtration. This Art, as *tis commonly re- 
ceived, concludes either by Induction or Syllogiſm : for Enthymemes and Ex- 


The. Ar t of I „ 
Jug ment 
TInduttion, di- 


ee amples are only abridgments of theſe two ®. As to Judgment by Induction, we 


rupt and ge- l a 
wine, need not be large upon it; becauſe what is ſought, we both find and judge 


of, by the ſame operation of the Mind. Nor is the matter here tranſacted 

by a medium, but directly; almoſt in the ſame manner as by the Senſe : 

for Senſe, in its primary objects, at once ſeizes the image of the object, and 

aſſents to the truth of it. Tis otherwiſe in Syllogiſm, whoſe proof is not 

direct, but mediate ; and therefore the Invention of the Medium, is one thing; 

and Judgment, as to the conſequence of an argument, another: For the 

Mir firſt caſts about, and afterwards acquieſces. But for the corrupt Form 

of Induction, we entirely drop it; and refer the genuine one to our Method of 
interpreting Nature*%. And thus much of Judgment by Induttion. 

The Artof 2. The other by Syllogi/m is worn by the File of many a ſubtile Genius, 

Fudgment by and reduced to numerous fragments; as having a great ſympathy with the 

Silogim, human Underſtanding: for the Mind is wonderfully bent againſt fluctuating; 

gin, . a 5 

and endeavours to find ſomething fix'd and unmoveable, upon which, as a 

firm baſis, to reſt in its Enquiries. And as Ariſtotle endeayours to prove, 

that in all motion of bodies, there is ſomething {till at reſt ; and elegantly . 

explains the ancient Fable of Atlas, ſuſtaining the Heavens on his ſhoulders, 

of the Poles of the World, about which the revolutions are performed: ſo men 

have a ftrong deſire to retain within themſelves an Atlas, or Pole for their 

Thoughts, in ſome meaſure to govern the fluctuations and revolutions of the 

Underſtanding : as otherwiſe. fearing their Heaven {bould tumble. And hence 

f Fe | * 


= Tho' no expreſs Work of the Author was publiſhed with this Title, yet all his particular 

Enquiries proceed in this Method; as the Hiſtory of Winds, Life and Death, &c. and the fame 
vas carefully followed by the Royal Society, for a conſiderable time; by drawing up Heads of En- 

quiries upon, particular Subjects; ſending them abroad; and publiſhing them in their Philoſophical 
Tranſafions. The ſame was likewiſe obſerved by Mr. Boyle, and moſt other ſucceſsful Enqui- 
rers into Nature, ſince the Lord Bacon. See more to this purpoſe in the Novum. Oxcanum, 
and Inrroductions to the THIRD AND FourTH PARTs of the InsTAURATION. | 

An Enthymeme is no other than a Syllogiſm of two Propolitions, the third being ſupplied 
by the Mind; as the word itſelf imports; and Induction is no more than a ſtring of Inflances, or 
Examples, brought upon any Head. | 

© At leaſt the Aſſent is given ſo quick, as ſcarce co be diſtinguiſned from the Senſation itſc}f.. 

'® iz. the Novum OxGanum, | Cn * a N 
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it is, that they have been ever haſty in laying the Principles of the Sciences, 
about which all the variety of Diſputes might turn without danger of fal- 
ling; not at all regarding, that whoever too haſtily catches at Certainties, 
ſhall end in Doubts ; as he who ſeaſonably with-holds his Judgment, ſhall 
arrive at Certainties. | | 

3. *Tis therefore manifeſt that this AR T or jupGING BY SYLLOG1SM Its Offce. 
is nothing more than a Reduttion of Propoſitions to their Principles, by middle 
Terms, But Principles are ſuppoſed to be received by conſent ; ay exempt 
from Queſtion; whilſt the Invention of middle Terms is freely permitted to 
the ſubtilty and inveſtigation of the Wit. This Reduction is of two kinds, 
direct and inverſe. *Tis direct, when the Propoſition itſelf is reduced to the 
Principle; and this is called oſtenſive Proof: Tis inverſe, when the Contra- 
dictory of the Propoſition is reduced to the Contradictory of the Principle; 
which they call Proof by abſurdity : but the number or ſcale of the middle 
Terms is diminiſhed, or increaſed, according to the remoteneſs of the Pro- 
Poſition from the Principle. | | | 
4. Upon this foundation, we divide the ART or JUDGMENT nearly The Art of 
as uſual, into Analyticks, and the Doctrine of Elenches, or Confutations; the 7 8 * 
firſt whereof ſupplies Direction, and the other Caution: for Analyticks di- parry 
rects the true Forms of the conſequences of Arguments, from which if we vary, we and the Doc- 
make a wrong Concluſion. And this itſelf contains a kind of Elench, or redar- *rine of Con- 
gution; for what is right, ſhews not only itſelf, but alſo what is wrong. Vet futations. 
tis ſafeſt to employ Elenches, as Monitors, the eaſier to diſcover fallacies 
which would otherwiſe enſnare the Judgment. We find no Deficiency in 
Analyticks ;, for *tis rather loaded with ſuperfluities, than deficient*. 
5. We divide the Doctrine of Confutations into three parts, viz. (1.) the The Doctrine 
Confutation of Sophiſms, (2.) the Confutation of Interpretation, and (3.) the of Confuta- 
Confutation of Images or Idols, The Doctrine of the Coxrur ar ION or So- 21 
PHISMS, is extremely uſeful: for altho* a groſs kind of Fallacy is not im- confuration of 
properly compared, by Seneca, to the Tricks of Jugglers; where we know Sophiſms. 
not by what means the things are perform'd, but are well aſſur'd they are 
not as they appear to be: yet the more ſubtile Sopbi/ms not only ſupply 
Occaſions of Anſwer ; but alſo in reality confound the Judgment. This part 
concerning the Confutation of Sophiſms is, in Precept, excellently treated by 
Ariſtotle ; but ſtill better by Plato, in Example; not only in the Perſons of 
the ancient Sophiſts, Gorgias, Hippias, Protagoras, Euthydemus, &c. but even 
in the perſon of Socrates himſelf; who, always profeſſing to affirm nothing, 
but to confute what was produced by others, has ingeniouſly expreſs'd the 
ſeveral Forms of Objections, Fallacies, and Redargutions. Therefore in this 
part we find no Deficiency ; but only obſerve by the way, that tho? we place 
the true and principal Uſe of this Doctrine in the redargution of Sophiſms ; yet 
tis plain, that its degenerate and corrupt uſe tends to the raiſing of Cavils, and 
Contradictions, by means of thoſe Sophi/ms themſelves: which kind of Faculty is 
| | 8 2 highly 

2 Upon the Subject of Analyticks, ſee Meigelius in his Analyſis Ariſtotelica, ex Euclide reſti- 
tuta; and Morhof in his Polyhiſtor, Tom. I. Lib. II. cap. 7. de Methodis variis. 
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highly eſteemed, and has no ſmall uſes ?: Tho? 'tis a good diſtinction made 
between the Orator and the Sopbiſt, that the former excels in ſwiftneſs, as 
the Graybound; the other in the turn, as the Hare. | 

(2.)The Con- 6. With regard to the ConyuTaTions of INTERPRETATION, we muſt 
fut ation of here repeat what was formerly ſaid of the tranſcendental and adventitious 
Interpreta- conditions of Beings, ſuch as Greater, Leſs, hole, Parts, Motion, Reſt, 8c, 
N For the different way of conſidering theſe things, which is either Phyſically 
or Logically, muſt be remember*d. The Phy/ical Treatment of them we have al- 

loted to primary Philoſophy ; but their Logical Treatment is what we here call 

the Confutation of Interpretation. And this we take for a ſound and ex- 

cellent part of Learning: as general and common Notions, unleſs accurately and 

judiciouſly diſtinguiſhed from their Origin, are apt to mix themfelves in all 

Diſputes, ſo as ſtrangely to cloud and darken the Light of the Queſtion ; and 

frequently occaſion the Controverſy to end in a quarrel about Words : for 
Equivocations and wrong Acceptations of Words, eſpecially of this kind, 

are the Sophiſms of Sophiſms : wherefore *tis better to treat of them ſeparate, 

than either to receive them into primary Philoſophy or Metaphyſicks; or again 

to make them a part of Analyticks, as Ariſtotle has confuſedly done. We give 

this Doctrine a name from its Uſe ; becauſe its true uſe is indeed Redargution 

and Caution, about the employing of Words. So likewiſe that part concerning 
Predicaments, if rightly treated, as to the cautions againſt confounding or 
tranſpoſing the terms of Definitions and Diviſions, is of principal uſe ; and 

belongs to the preſent Article. And thus much for the Confutation of In- 
terpretation. OO 
(3.) Andthe 7. As to the ConruTaTIOnNS of IMAGEs, or Ipors, we obſerve that 
Confutation of Idols are the deepeſt Fallacies of the human Mind; for they do not de- 
Idols, or falſe ceive in particulars, as the reſt, by clouding and enſnaring the Judgment; 
Notions. but from a corrupt prediſpaſition, or bad complexion of the Mind; which 
diſtorts and infects all the anticipations of the Underſtanding. For the 
Mind darkened by its Covering, the Body, is far from being a flat, equal 
and clear Mirror, that receives and reflects the rays without mixture; bur 
rather a Magical Glaſs, full of Superſtitions and Apparitions. Idols are im- 
pos*d-upon the Underſtanding, either (1.) by the general Nature of Mankind; 
(2.) the Nature of each particular Man; or (3.) by Words, or communicative 
Nature. The firſt kind we call IPpols or THE TRIBE; the ſecond kind, 
Ipols or THe DEN; and the third kind, Ipols or THE Marker b. 
There is alſo a fourth kind, which we call Ipols or THE THEATRE ; be- 
ing ſuperinduced by falſe Theories, or Philoſophies, and the perverted Laws 
of Demonſtration. This laſt kind we are not at preſent concerned with; as 
it may be rejected and laid aſide: but the others ſeize the Mind I. 
. y: 


a For example, by giving occaſion to farther Thought, Enquiry, and Diſpute, which may 
end in ſome new Diſcovery, or the fuller clearing up and confirming ſome Truth. | 

Þ The Reader ſhould not be ſhocked at the uſe of theſe new Terms; ſince the Doctrine of 
IpoLs was itſelf new at the Time that this was wrote: and being perhaps never touched upon 
before, the Author was obliged, for clearneſs and diſtinction fake, to give diſcriminating Names 
to the ſeveral Aſſortments of theſe falſe Notions ; the Dofrine whereof is more fully explained 


Tdols divided. 


and illuſtrated in the Nevvu Ons akut, 
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| ly, and cannot be totally eradicated. Therefore no Art of Analyticks can 
be expected here; but the Doctrine of the Confutation of Idols is the primary 
Doctrine of Idols, Nor indeed can the Doctrine of Idols be reduced to an 
Art; but can only be employ'd, by means of a certain contemplative Pru- 
dence, to prevent them. | | 
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9. For Ipols or THE TRIBE“; tis obſervable that the nature of the (1.) Into Idols 
Underſtanding is more affected with Afirmatives and Actives, than with-Nega- of the Tribe: 


tives and Privatives; tho? in juſtneſs it ſhould be equally affected with them 
both : but if things fall out right, or keep their courſe, the Mind receives a ſtronger 
impreſſion of this, than of a much greater number of Failures, or contrary Events : 
which is the Root of all Superſtition and Credulity. Hence Diagoras, being 


ſhewed in Neptune*s Temple, many votive Pictures of ſuch as had eſcaped Ship- 


wreck ; and thereupon asked by his Guide, if he did not now acknowledge the 
divine Power? anſwered wiſely, But firſt ſhew me where thoſe are painted that 
were ſhipwrecked, after having thus paid their vows. And the caſe is the ſame, in 
the ſimilar Superſtitions of aſtrological Predictions, Dreams, Omens, Fc. Again, 
the Mind being of itſelf, an equal and uniform ſubſtance, preſuppoſes a greater 
unanimity and uniformity in the nature of things, than there really is; whence 
our thoughts are continually drawing parallels, and ſuppoſing relations in 
many things that are truly different, and ſingular. Hence the Chemiſts have 
fantaſtically imagined their four Principles correſponding to the Heavens, 
Air, Earth, and Vater; and the Mathematicians their circular Motions of 
the celeſtial bodies, Sc. And again, Men make themſelves, as it were, the 
Mirror and Rule of Nature. *Tis incredible what a number of Idols have 
been introduced into Philoſophy, by the reduction of Natural Operations 10 
8 correſpondence with human Actions; that is, by imagining Nature acts as 
Man does: which is not much better than the Hereſy of the Anthropomor- 
phites, that ſprung up in the cells and ſolitude of ignorant monks ; or the 
opinion of Epicurus, who attributed a human figure to the Gods, Velleius, the 
Epicurean, need not, therefore, have asked, why God ſhould have adorned the 
Heavens with Stars and Ligbis, as Maſter of the Worts? For if the grand 
Architect had acted a human Part, he would have ranged the Stars into 
ſome beautiful and elegant order; as we ſee in the bes. roofs of Palaces ; 
whereas, we ſcarce find among ſuch an infinite multitude of Stars, any figure 
either ſquare, triangular, or rectilinear : ſo great a difference is there betwixt 
the Spirit of Man, and the Spirit of the Univerſe. 3 


10. The Ipors or THE Den have their Origin from the peculiar Na- (2) The at, 
ture, both of Mind and Body, in each perſon z as alſo from Education, Cu- F ih Den. 


ftom, and the Accidents of particular perſons. *Tis a beautiful Emblem that 
of Plato's Den o; for, to drop the exquiſite ſubtilty of the parable, if any one 
ſhould be educated from his infancy in a dark cave, till he were of full 


age, 


2 Theſe might otherwiſe be called rarTIaL IpoLs; as being owing to the partiality or ob- 
liquity of the Mind; which has its particular bent; and admits of ſome things more readily 
than others, without a manifeſt Reaſon aſſign'd for it to the Underſtanding. However this be, 
they manifeſtly belong to the Tribe of mankind. | » 

> Whence the Author apparently took the Appellation, Idols of the Den. 


— — — 
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age, and ſhould then of a ſudden be brought into broad day- light, and behold 
this Apparatus of the Heavens and of Things; no doubt but many ſtrange 
and abſurd fancies would ariſe in his Mind: and tho' men live indeed in the 
view of the Heavens; yet our Minds are confined in the caverns of our Bo- 
dies; whence of neceſſity we receive infinite Images of Errors and Falſboods; 


if the Mind does but ſeldom, and only for a ſhort continuance, leave its 
Den; and not conitantly dwell in the contemplation of Nature; as it were 
in the open day-light. And with this Emblem of Plato's Den, agrees the 


And (3.) the 
Idols of the 
Marker. 


The Doctrine 
of Idols defi- 
cient. 


An Appendix 

to the Art of 
Fudgment de- 
kcient. 


ſaying of Heraclitus; viz. thas Men ſeek the Sciences in their own narrow Worlds, 
%% ton dh 6 | | 
11. But the Ipols or THE MARKET give the greateſt diſturbance ; 
and from a zacit agreement among mankind, with regard to the impoſition 
of Words and Names, inſinuate themſelves into the Underſtanding; : for Words 
are generally given according to vulgar conception; and divide things by 
ſuch differences as the common people are capable of * : but when a more 
acute Underſtanding, or a more careful Obſeryation, would diſtinguiſh things 
better; Words murmur againſt it. The remedy of this lies in Definitions; 
but theſe themſelves are in many reſpects irremediable; as conſiſting of 
Words: for Words, generate Words; however men may imagine they have a 
command over Words; and can eaſily ſay they will ſpeak with the Vulgar, 
and think with the Wiſe. Terms of Art allo, which prevail only among the 
Skilful, may ſeem to remedy the miſchief ; and Definitions premiſed to Arts 
in the prudent mathematical manner, to correct the wrong acceptation of 
Words: yet all this is inſufficient to prevent the ſeducing incantation of 
Names, in numerous reſpects, their doing violence to the Underſtanding, and 
recoiling upon it, from whence they proceeded, This evil therefore re- 
quires a new and a deeper Remedy; but theſe things we touch lightly 
at preſent; in the mean time, noting this DoFrine of GRAND COnFUTA- 
TIONS; or the DocTRINE of the NATIVE AND ADYENTITIOUS Ipols or 
THE Mind, for deficient. | ad) Jen ti dry. 
12. There is alſo wanting a conſiderable Appendix to the Art of Judgment. 
Ariſtotle indeed marks out the thing, but has no where delivered the manner 
of effecting it. The deſign is to /hew what Demonſtrations ſhould be applied to 
what Subjecis; ſo that this Doctrine ſhould contain the Fudging of Fudg- 
ments ©, For Ariſtotle well obſerves, that we ſhould not require Demon/tra- 
tions "ra Orators, nor Perſuaſion from Mathematicians : ſo that if we err in 
the kind of proof, Judgment itſelf cannot be perfect. And as there are 
four kinds. of Demonſtration, viz. (1.) by immediate Conſent, and common 
Notions; (2.) by Induction; (3.) by Syllogiſm; and (4.) by Congruity, 
which Ariſtotle juſtly calls Demonſtration in Circle; each of theſe Demonſtra- 
tions has its peculiar Subjects, and Parts of the Sciences, wherein they are of 
force; and others again from which they are excluded: for inſiſting upon 
| | 800 


® Whence we have the Reaſon of theſe Appellations; and in particular, the term 14ols of 
the Market. | 4 F | 
V lt is ſupplied in the Novum Orcanuu. . | 2 
What has been done towards ſupplying this Deficiency, may be ſeen in Morhof's Polyhiſtor, 
Tom. I. Lib. II. cap. 4. de Subſidits dirigendi Fudicii, | 


dect. XV. The ART of MzMuonv. 
too ſtrict proofs in ſome Caſes; and ſtill more, the facility and remiſſneſs, in 


reſting upon ſlight proofs in others; is what has greatly prejudiced and ob- 
ſtructed the Sciences. And ſo much for the Art of Judgment. 


| . 
Of the ART of Memory. 


— 


for the Memory; and the Doctrine of the Memory itſelf. The Help for the 


wiſe to be truſted. And this holds particularly in Inductive Philoſophy, and 
in the Interpretation of Nature; for one might as well undertake to make 


an Almanack by the Memory, without writing, as to interpret Nature by 


bare Contemplation. Scarce any thing can be more uſeful in the ancient and 
popular Sciences, than a true and ſolid Help for the Memory; that is, a juſt and 


learned Digeſt of Common-places. Some, indeed, condemn this Method of 


Common-placing what one reads or learns, as prejudicial to Erudition, hin- 
dering the courſe of Reading, and rendring the Memory indolent ; but as 
it is a wrong Procedure in the Sciences to be over-haſty and quick,, we judge 
it of great ſervice in Studies, unleſs a Man be ſolid, and compleatly inſtruc- 


ted, to beſtow Diligence and Labour in ſetting down Common-places ;, as it 


affords Matter to. Invention, and collects and ſtrengthens the Judgment. 
But among all the Methods and Common-tlace Books we have hitherto ſeen, 
there is not one of value; as ſavouring of the School rather than the 


World, and uſing rather vulgar and pedantical Diviſions, than ſuch as any 


way penetrate Things. | | 

2. And for the Memory itſelf, it ſeems hitherto to have been negligently 
and ſuperficially enquired into. There is indeed ſome Art of Memory extant : 
bat I know that much better Precepts for confirming and enlarging the Memory 
may be had, than this Art contains; and that a better Practice of the Mt it- 
ſelf may be form'd, than what is at preſent received. And I doubt not, if 
any one were diſpoſed to. make an oftentatious ſhew of this Art, that many 
ſurprizing things might be perform'd by it; and yet, as now managed, tis 
but barren and uſeleſs. We do not, however, pretend that it ſpoils, or ſur- 


charges the natural Memory, which is the common Objection; bur that tis 


not dextrouſly applied for aſſiſting the Memory in real Buſineſs, and ſe- 
| rious 


2 Upon the Subject of Common - Plare, conſult Morhof s Polyhiſtor, Tom. I. Lib. I. Cap. 21. 


de Locorum Communium Scriptoribus; and Mr. Locke's Common- Place, in his Diſcourſe of the Con- 


dult of the Underſtanding. 


E divide the Ax r or Mtmory, or the KEEPING AND RETAIN- The Art of 
ING of KNOWIE DOE, into wo Parts; viz. the Doctrine of Helps Memory di- 
vided into the 
Memory is Writing : and we muſt obſerve, that the Memory, without this Helps for the 

aſſiſtance, is unequal to things of Length and Accuracy; and oughtnot other- Memory. 


And the Dos 
trine of the 
Memoty itſelf. 


The ART of Memory. Sea. XV. 


rious Affairs. But this turn, perhaps, I may receive from the political Courſe 
of Life J have led; never to value what has the appearance of Art, without 
any uſe. For immediately to repeat a multitude of Names, or Words, 
once repeated before; or off-hand to compoſe a great number of Verſes up- 
on a Subject; or to touch any Matter that occaſionally turns up with a ſaty- 
rical Compariſon ; or to turn ſerious things into jeſt ; or to elude any thing 


by Contradiction, or Cavil, Sc. of all which Faculties there is a great Fund 


in the Mind; and which may, by a proper Capacity and Exerciſe, be carried 
almoſt to a miraculous height; yet I eſteem all the things of this kind no more 
than Rope-dancing, Antick Poſtures, and Feats of Activity. And indeed 
they are nearly the ſame things; the one being an abuſe of the bodily, as 
the other is of the mental Powers: and tho? they may cauſe admiration, they 
cannot be highly eſteemed. 


Two Intentions 3. This ART of MeMory has two Intentions; viz. Prenotion, and En- 
of the Art of blem. By Prænotion, we underſtand the breaking off of an endleſs Search; 


Memory, viz. 
Prenotion. 


for when one endeavours to call any thing to mind, without ſome previous 
Notion, or Perception of what is ſought for, the Mind ſtrives and exerts itſelf, 
endeavours and caſts about, in an endleſs manner: But if it hath any certain 
Notion before-hand, the Infinity of the Search is preſently cut ſhort ; and 
the Mind hunts nearer home, as in an Incloſure. Order, therefore, is a ma- 
niſeſt Help to Memory. For here there is a previous Notion, that the things ſought 
for muſt be agreeable to Order. And thus Verſe is eaſier remembred than 
Proſe ; becauſe if we ſtick at any word in Verſe, we have a previous Notion, 
that tis ſuch a word as muſt ſtand in the Verſe: and this Prænotion is the firſt 


part of Artificial Memory. For in Artificial Memory, we have certain plates 


digeſted, and propoſed beforehand : but we make Images extemporary, as the 
are required; wherein we have a previous Notion, that the Image mult be ſuc 


as may, in ſome meaſure, eng to its place; which thus ſtimulates the 


Memory, and, as it were, ſtrengthens it, to find out the thing ſought for. 


And Emblem. 4. But Emblems bring down intellectual to ſenſible Things; for what is 


ſenſible, always ſtrikes the Memory ſtronger, and ſooner impreſſes itſelf, than 
what is intellectual. Thus the Memory of Brutes is excited. by ſenſible, but 
not by intellectual Things. And therefore it is eaſier to retain the Image 
of a Sportſman hunting the Hare, of an Apothecary ranging his Boxes, an 
Orator making a Speech, a Boy repeating Verſes, or a Player acting his 
Part; than the correſponding Notions of Invention, Diſpoſition, Elocution, 
Memory; and Action. There are alſo other things that contribute ro a/i/ 
the Memory, but the Art at preſent in uſe, conſiſts of the two above- 
mentioned *® : and to treat of the particular Defects of Arts, is foreign to our 
preſent purpoſe b. Les „ SEC. 
a J ſu that the Art of M e com monly taught by Memory- Maſters, is little 8 
than a —— upon the . en ws ld down 4 A perhaps heir — is diſcloſed in 


Sir Hugh Plat's Fewel-Houſe of Art and Nature; printed at London, in the year 1653. See 
pag. 77——80. of that Edition. Conſult alſo, upon the Means of improving the Memory, Morhof's 


Polyhiſtor, Tom. I. Lib. II. Cap. 4. de Subſidiis dirigendi Fudicii. 


The Author intended a Diſcourſe upon the Helps of the intellectual Faculties; and began the 


G:& Draught of it, as we find in his Letter to Sir Henry Saville : but the Deſign was left un- 
ä 6 compleated; 
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8 K C T. 
Of the Do rRI XE of DRLIVERY; and firſt, of the 


ELEMENTS of SPEECH. 


I; W E next proceed to the Art of delivering, uttering, and communi- Traditire 
cating ſuch Things as are diſcover'd, judg d of, and treaſur'd up in Doctrine di. 
the Memory: and this we call by the general Name of TRA DPITIVE Doc- een, 
TRINE 3 Which takes in all the Arts relating to Words and Diſcourſe. For Method, and 
altho* Reaſon be as the Soul of Diſcourſe; yet they ought both to be treated Ornament of 
ſeparate, no leſs than the Soul and Body. We divide this TRA DTTIVE Speech. 
DocrRINE into three Paris; viz. with regard (1.) to the Organ, (2.) the 
Method, and (3.) the 1iluſtration, or Ornament, of Speech and Diſcourſe. 

2. The vulgar Doctrine of the Organ of Speech, call'd GRAMMAR, is of Grammar, & 
two kinds ; the one having relation to Speaking, the other to Writing. For, — Foy 
as Ariſtotle well obſerved, Words are the Marks of Thoughts, and Leiters of Speaking and 
Words : and we refer both of theſe to Grammar. But before we proceed to Writing. 
its ſeveral Parts, tis neceſſary to ſay ſomething, in general, of the Organ of 
this Traditive Doctrine; becauſe it ſeems to have more Deſcendants beſides 
Words and Letters, And here we obſerve, that whatever may be ſplit into 
differences, ſufficiently numerous for explaining the variety of Notions, provided 
theſe differences are ſenfible, may be a means of conveying the Thoughts from 
Man to Man*: for we find that Nations of different Languages, hold a 
Commerce, in ſome tolerable degree, by Geſtures. And from the Practice 
of ſome Perſons born deaf and dumb, but otherwiſe ingenious, we ſee Con- 
verſation may be held betwixt them, and ſuch of their Friends as have learn*d 
their Geſtures. And *tis now well known, that in China, and the more 
Eaſtern Provinces, they uſe at this day, certain real, not nominal Characters, 
to expreſs, not Letters or Words, but Things and Notions; inſomuch, that 
numerous Nations, tho? of quite different Languages, yet, agreeing in the 
uſe of theſe Characters, hold correſpondence by Writing *. And thus a Book 


compleated; and little more done towards it, than the collecting of a few Hints, which ſhew 
that the Author deſign'd to confider the ways of improving the Memory, as well as the Fudg- 
ment; and intended, principally, to recommend Practice, and the acquiring a Habit. 

2 Hence, perhaps, ſeveral ways of communicating our Thoughts might be invented, beſides 
thoſe already in uſe; viz. by applying, after a different manner, to the Senſes; as by different 
Colours, Sounds, Signs, and Touches, differently changed and combined. Petr. Montanus, Fabricius 
ab Aqua pendente, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Holder, Biſhop Wilkins, Mr. Falconer, and Job. Conrad. Am- 
man, have ſome things relating to this Subject. 

d See more to this purpoſe in Spixelius de Re Literaria Chinenſium, Ed. Lugd. Bat. 1660; Webb's 
Hiſtorical Eſſay upon the Chineſe Language, printed at London, in 1669; Father Beſnier's Reunion 
des Langues, Father le Compte, and other of the Migionaries Lei ters. 
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wrote in ſuch Characters, may be read and interpreted, by each Nation, in 
its own reſpective Language. | | 
The Signs of 3. The Signs of Things, ſignificative without the Help or Interpoſition. 
Things divided of Mords, are therefore of two kinds: the one congruous, the other arbitrary. 
* „ Of the firſt kind, are Hieroglypbich and Geftures ; of the ſecond, real Cha- 
+ vw . ratters.. The uſe of Hieroglyphicks is of great antiquity ; being held in vene- 
viz. (1) Hie- ration, eſpecially among that moſt ancient Nation the Egyptians ; inſomuch 
roglyphicks that this ſeems to have been an early kind of Writing; prior to the In- 
ane Gcftures. vention of Letters; unleſs, perhaps, among the Jets a2. And Geſtures are a 
kind of tranſitory Hieroglyphicks : for as Words are fleeting in the pronuncia- 
tion, but permanent when wrote down; ſo Hieroglyphicks, expreſs*'d by Geſ- 
ture, are momentary ; but when painted, durable. When Periander, being 
conſulted how to preſerve a Tyranny newly uſurped, bid the Meſſenger 
report what he ſaw; and going into the Garden, cropt all:the talleſt Flowers; 
he thus uſed as ſtrong an Hieroglyphick, as if he had drawn it upon Paper. 
620 Real 4. Again, tis plain that HiterRoGLYPHICksand GesTuREs, have always 
Characters. ſome ſimilitude wich the things ſignified; and are in reality Emblems : 
whence we call them congruous Marks of Things: but real Chara#ers have 
nothing of the Emblem ; as being no leſs mute than the elementary Letters 
themſelves ; and invented altogether at Diſcretion, thoꝰ received by Cuſtom, 
as by a tacit Agreement. Yet tis manifeſt, that a great number of them 
is required in writing: for they muſt be as numerous as the radical Words, 
This Doctrine, therefore, concerning the Organ of Speech, that is, the Marks 
of Things, we ſet down as wanting: For altho' it may ſeem a matter of little 
uſe, whilſt Words and Writing with Letters are much more commogiuos. 
Organs of Delivery; yet we think proper here to mention it, as no incon- 
fiderable thing. For whilſt we are treating, as it were, of the Coin of in- 
tellemual Matters ; tis not improper to obſerve, that as Money may be made 
of other Materials beſides Gold and Silver; ſo other Marks of Things may 
be invented, beſides Words and Letters b. | 
The Office and 5. GRAMMAR holds the place of a Conductor, in reſpect of the other 
Uſe of Gram- Sciences; and tho? the Office be not noble, tis extremely neceſſary; eſpe- 
OY cially as the Sciences, in our times, are chiefly derived from the learned Lan- 
guages. Nor ſhould this Art be thought of ſmall Dignity, ſince it acts as 
an Antidote againſt the Curſe of Babel; the Confuſion of Tongues, Indeed, 
human Induſtry ſtrongly endeavours to recover thoſe Enjoy ments it loſt 
through its own default. Thus it guards againſt the frft general Curſe, the 
Sterility of the Earth, and the eating our Bread in the Sweat of the Brow, by 


® See Cauſmus's Polyliſtor Symbolicus, and Symbolica Zgyptiorum Sapientia, Ed. Par. 1618. 
And for other Writers upon this Subject, ſee Morhof's Polyhiſtor, Tom. I. Lib. IV. Cap. 2. de 
variis Scripture modis. | 

On this Foundation, Biſhop H#3kins undertook his laborious Treatiſe of a real Character, or 
Philoſophical Language; tho' Dalgarn publiſhed a Treatiſe on the ſame Subject betore him; 
viz. at London, in the Year 1661. Ia the ſame Year, Becher alſo publiſhed another to the ſame 
purpoſe at Frankfort, entitled, Character pro Notitia Linguarum univerſali. See more upon this 

Subject in Joachim. Fritſchii Lingua Ludovicea, Kircher's Polygraphia, Paſchins's Inventa Nova- 
Antiqua, and Morhef's Polyhiſtor, 7 
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all the other Arts; as againſt the ſecond, the Confuſion of Languages, it 
calls in the aſſiſtance of Grammar. Tho! this Art is of little uſe in any ma- 
ternal Language; but more ſerviceable in learning the foreign ones; and 
moſt of all in the dead ones, which now ceaſe to be popular, and are only 
preſerved in Books. | 

6. We divide GRamMaRr alſo, into two Parts, Literary and Philo/ophi- Grammar di. 
cal; the one employed ſimply about Tongues themſelves, in order to their 24 . _ 
being more expeditiouſly learned, or more correctly ſpoke ; but the other is Lacie. | 
in ſome ſort ſubſervient to Philoſophy: in which view Cz/ar wrote his Books of 
Analogy; tho* we have ſome doubt whether they treated of the Philoſophi- 
cal Grammar now under conſideration. We ſuſpect, however, that they 
contained nothing very ſubtile or ſublime ; bur only deliver'd Precetts of 
pure and correct Diſcourſe, neither corrupted by any vulgar, depraved Phraſes, 
and Cuſtoms of Speech, nor vitiated by Aﬀectation : in which particular 
the Author himſelf excell'd . Admoniſh*d by this Procedure, I have form'd 
in my Thoughts, a certain GRAMMAR, not upon any Analogy which Words 
bear to each other ;, but ſuch as ſhould diligently examine the Analogy or Rela- 
tion betwixt Words and Things; yet without any of that Hermeneutical Doc- 
trine, or Doctrine of Interpretation, which is ſubſervient to Logick. Tis cer- 
tain that Words are the Traces or Impreſſions of Reaſon ; and Impreſſions 
afford ſome Indication of the Body that made them. I will therefore here 
give a ſmall Sketch of the Thing. 

7. And firſt, we cannot approve that curious Enquiry, which Plato, how- A Philoſophi- 
ever gave into, about the impoſition and original Etymology of Names; as ſup- cal Grammar 
poſing them not given arbitrarily at firſt, but rationally and ſcientifically Aces. 
derived and deduced. This indeed 1s an elegant, and, as it were, a waxen 
ſubject; which may handſomely be wrought and twiſted : But becauſe ir 
ſeems to ſearch the very Bowels of Antiquity, it has an awful appearance; 
tho* attended with but little Truth and Advantage *. But it would be a njrezions for 
noble kind of a Grammar, if any one, well vers'd in numerous Languages, ſupplying is. 
both the learned and vulgar, ſhould treat of their various Properties; and 
ſhew wherein each of them excell'd, and fell ſhort: for thus Languages 
might be enriched by mutual commerce; and one beautiful Image of Speech, or 
one grand Model of Language, for juſtly expreſſing the Senſe of the Mind, form'd, 
like the Venus of Apelles, from the excellencies of ſeveral. And thus we ſhould, 
at the ſame time, have ſome conſiderable Marks of the Genius and Manners 
of People, and Nations, from their reſpective Languages. Cicero agree- 
ably remarks, that the Greeks had no word to expreſs the Latin iNnzPTUM © ; 
becauſe, ſays he, the fault it denotes was ſo familiar among them, that they 
could not ſee it in themſelves: a Cenſure not unbecoming the Roman Gravity. 

And as the Greeks uſed ſo great a Licentiouſneſs in compounding of Words, 
which the Romans ſo religiouſly — from; it may hence be collected, 
2 that 


2 See the Account of Cæſar's Books de Analogia, given above in the PxRxLIMINARIEs, Sed. III. 65. 
Þ Thoſe who are curious to look into this Matter, may find it ſuecinctly treated in Morboſ's 
Folyhiſtor, Tom. I. Lib. IV. Cap. 3. de Lingua univerſali & primæva. 
© In Engliſh, unſuitable, childiſh, or trifling Behaviour. i 
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that the Greeks were better fitted for Arts, and the Romans for Exploits : as 
variety of Aris makes compound Words in a manner neceſſary; whilſt Civil 
Buſineſs, and the Affairs of Nations, require a greater ſimplicity of Expreſ- 
fion. The Jews were ſo averſe to theſe Compoſitions, that they would 
rather ſtrain a Metaphor than introduce them. Nay, they uſed ſo few words 
and fo unmix'd, that we may plainly perceive from their Language, they 
were a Nazarite People; and ſeparate from other Nations. Tis alſo worth 
obſerving, tho? it may ſeem a little ungrateful to modern Ears, that the 
ancient Languages are full of Declenſions, Caſes, Conjugations, Tenſes, and 
the like; but the later Languages, being almoſt deſtitute of them, ſlothful- 
ly expreſs many things by Prepoſitions and auxiliary Verbs. For from hence 
it e be conjectured, that the Genius of former Ages, however we 
may flatter ourſelves, was much more acute than our own. And there are 
things enow of this kind to make a Volume. It ſeems reaſonable, therefore, 
to diſtinguiſh a yHILoSoPHICAL GRAMMAR from a ſimple literary one; and 
to ſet it down as deficient a. 5 
The Accidents 8. All the Accidents of Words, as Sound, Meaſure, Accent, likewiſe belong 
_—_ **- to Grammar. But the primary Elements of ſimple Letters, or the Enqui- 
2 ry with what Percuſſion of the Tongue, Opening of the Mouth, Motion of 
the Lips, and Uſe of the Throat, the Sound of each Letter is produced, has 
no relation to Grammar ; but is a part of the Doctrine of Sound:, to be treated 
under Senſe and ſenſible Objects v. The Grammatical Sound we ſpeak of, re- 
gards only Swee!ne/s and Harſhne/s. Some harſh and fweet Sounds are general; 
for there 1s no Language but in ſome degree avoids the Chaſms of concur- 
ring Vowels, or the Roughneſs of concurring Conſonants. There are others. 
particular or reſpective, and pleaſing or diſpleaſing to the Ears of different 
Nations. The Greek Language abounds in Dipthongs, which the Roman uſes. 
much more ſparingly ; and ſo of the reſt. | 
32 9. But the Meaſure of Words has produced a large body of Art; viz. 
2 of Ver- Por RV, conſider'd not with regard to its Matter, which was conſider'd 
ſification and above e, but its S/y/e, and the Structure of Words; that is, Yer/ification : which. 
Proſodia, tho? held as trial, is honoured with great and numerous Examples. Nor 
ſhould this Art, which the Grammarians call Proſodia, be confined only to. 
teaching the kinds of Verſe and Meafure ; but Precepts alſo. ſhould be added, 
as to what kind of Verſe is agreeable to every Subject. The Ancients applied 
Heroick Verſe to Encomium, Elegy to Complaint, Iambicꝶ to Invective, and 
Eyrick to Ode and Hymn ; and the fame has been prudently obſerved by 
the modern Poets, each in his own Language: only they deſerve Cenſure 
in. 


4 Conſiderable Pains have been beſtow'd upon this Subject by various Authors; an account 
whereof is given by Mor hof, in his Poly hiſtor. See Tom. I. Lib. IV. Cap. 3,4, 5. or more par- 
ticularly, Abraham. Mylii de Lingue Belgice, cum aliis Linguis, communitate; Henrici Schevit 
Diſſertationes Philologice de Orig ine Linguarum & quibuſdam earum attributis; Thom. Hayne de 
Linguis in genere, & de variarum Linguarum Harmonia, in the Appendix to his Grammaticæ 
Latine Compendium, and Dr. Wallis's Grammatica Lingue Anglicang. | 

o This is the Subject which F. Conrad. Amman has proſecuted with great diligence, in his 

| 1 loquens, and Diſſertat io de Loquela; the firſt printed at Amſterdam, in 1692, and the 
| in 1700, | 

© Sect, II. of Poxrxx. 
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in this, that ſome of them, thro?. affectation of Antiquity, have endeavoured 
to ſer the modern Languages to ancient Meaſure ; as Sapphick, Elægiack, &c. 
which is both diſagreeable to the Ear, and contrary to the ſtructure of ſuch 
Languages. And in theſe caſes, the Judgment of the Senſe is to be preferred to 
the Precepts of Art. Nor is this an Art, but the abuſe of Art; as it does 
not perfect Nature, but corrupt her. As to Poetry, both with regard to 
its Fable and its Verſe, tis like a luxuriant Plant, ſprouting not from a Seed, 
but by the mere vigour of the Soil : whence it every where creeps up, and 
ſpreads itſelf ſo wide, that it were endleſs to be ſollicitous about its De- 
fells. And as to the Accents of Werds, there is no neceſſity for taking notice 
of ſo. trivial a thing; only it may be proper to intimate, that theſe are ob- 
ſerved with great exactneſs, whilſt the AccENTS OF SENTENCES are ne- 
glected: tho? it is nearly common to all mankind, to ſink the Voice at the 
end of a Period; to raile it in Interrogation, and the like :. And ſo much 
for that Part of Grammar which regards Speaking. | 

10. WRITING is practiſed either by means of the common Alphabet, now Writing prac- 
vulgarly received; or of a ſecret and private one, agreed upon betwixt parti- _ 3 
cular perſons, and called by the name of CVYVPHER. But here a Queſtion 48 
ariſes about the common Orthography; viz. whether Words ſhould be wrote 
as they are pronounced, or after ibe common manner ? Certainly that reformed 
kind of Writing, according to the Pronunciation, 1s but an uſeleſs Specula- 
tion; becauſe Pronunciation itlelf is continually changing; and the Deriva- 
tions of Words, eſpecially from the foreign Languages, are very obſcure. And 
laftly, as Writing in the received manner, no way obſtructs the manner of 
Pronunciation; but leaves it free; an Innovation in it is to no purpoſe. 

11. There are ſeveral kinds of CYPHERS ; as the ſimple; thoſe mixt with The Doctrine 
Non-ſignificants ; thoſe conſiſting of two kinds of Characters; Wheel-Cyphers, 7 <Yphers: 
Key-Cyphers, Word-Cyphers, &c. There are three Properties required in Cy- 
phers ; viz. (1.) that they be eaſy to write and read; (2.) that they be 
truſty and undecypherable ; and (3.) if poſſible, clear of ſuſpicion. For if a 
Letter ſhould come into the hands of ſuch as have a power over the Wri- 
ter, or Receiver; tho? the Cypher itſelf be truſty, and impoſſible to Decy- 
her, tis {till ſubject to Examination and Queſtion ; unleſs there be no room 
to ſuſpect or examine it. 

12. There is a new and uſeful Invention to elude the Examination of a Cy- A Cypher to 
per; viz. to have 7wo Alphabets, the one of ſignificant, and the other of vert Exa- 
non-ſignificant Letters; and folding up two Writings together; the one con- e. 
veying the Secret, whilſt the other is ſuch as the Writer might probably 
ſend without danger. In caſe of a ſtrict Examination about the Cypber, the 
Bearer is to produce the non-/ignificant Alphabet for the true; and the true 
for the non-ſignificant; by which means the Examiner would fall upon the 

Out- 


The Stage having cultivated the Accenting of Sentences more than the School; the Rules of 
this Art might, perhaps, to advantage be borrow'd from thence; in order to form an early 
Habit of graceful Speaking. . : wigs En Og TOY : 
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outward Writing ; and finding it probable, ſuſpe& nothing of the in- 


ner *. 


A Cypher void 13. But to prevent all Suſpicion, we ſhall here annex a Cypher of our own, 
of Suſpicion. which has the higheſt perfection of a Cypher z that of ſignifying Omnia 


Example 
Biliteral 
phabet. 


PER OMNIA; any thing by every thing ®; provided only the matter in- 
cluded be five times leſs than that which includes it; without any other 
condition or limitation. The Invention is this; firſt let all the Letters of the 
Alphabet be reſolved into two only, by Repetition and Tranſpoſition: for a 
Tranſpoſition of wo Letters, thro* five places, or different arrangements, 
will denote two and thirty differences; and conſequently fewer, or four and 


twenty, the number of Letters in our Alphabet; as in the following 


- bg 


EXAMPLE, 


A B1LITERAL ALPHABET, conſiſting only of a and b changed through 
fue Places, ſo as to repreſent all the Letters of the common 
Alphabet. | | 


A = aaaaa 
B = aaaab 
C = aaaba 
D = aaabb 
E == aabaa 
F == aabab 
G = aabba 
H = aabbb 
J =abaaa 
K S abaab 


— * _ 9525 in order to write an A, you write five 4's, 


8 or aaaaa; and to write a B, you write four 
— 5 _ 48, and one b, or aaaab z and ſo of the reſt, 


P = abbba 
==abbbb 
2 
S = baaab 
'T = baaba 
V = baabb 
W = babaa 
X = babab 
Y = babba 
Z = babbb 


14. 
© The publiſhing of this Secret fruſtrates its intention; for the Examiner, tho he ſhould find 
the outward e "rg would doubtleſs, when thus advertiſed, examine the inner; not- 
withſtanding its Alphabet were deliver'd him for Non-ſignificants. : 
e For this Cypher is practicable in all things that are capable of two differences. 
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14. And here, by the way, we gain no ſmall advantage; as this Contri- u capable 
vance ſhews a Method of expreſſing, and ſignifying one's Mind, to any di- of be. mad 
ſtance, by objects that are either vifible or audible; provided only the ob- * 
jects are but capable of two Differences; as Bells, Speaking-trumpets, Fire- 
works, Cannon, Sc. Bit for Writing, let the included Letter be reſolved into 


this biliteral Alphabet : ſuppoſe that Letter were the word FLy 5 it is thus 
reſolved ; 
F L E; 


| aabab ababa babba . 

15. Let there be alſo at hand wo other common Alphabets, differing only 4» Example 
from each other in the make of their Letters; ſo that, as well the Capital as 7* — 
the Small be differently ſhaped, or cut, at every one's diſcretion: as thus 3. pha- 
for Example, in Roman and 1talick ; each Roman Letter conſtantly repreſent- 


ing A, and each Halict Letter B. 
The Frſt, or Roman ALPHABET. 


OW 


EEE. 


Rr 


5 


are read, or decyphered, by tranſlating 
them into the Letter A, only. 


4 


5 the Letters of this Roman Alphabet 


reg D 
NAnA RA οαε p p - FHH N 


The 


|  ® Compare theſe different Combinations of 4 and 5, with the Biliteral 2 et above; and 
Jou will find they correſpond to the Letters F, L, V, chat is, denote the Word Fly. : 


244. 
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The ſecond, or Tralict ALPHABET. 


w 


ZEYORXOENAIADOdA 


(All the Letters of this 1alick Alphabet are 
read by tranſlating them into the Letter 
B, only. | 


S DID 


SIS 
Nen ES Hin AN. N D NYS 


N 


16. Now adjuſt or fit any external double faced Writing, letter by letter, to the 
internal Writing, firſt made biliterate; and afterwards write it down for the Leiter, 
or EPISTLE, to be ſent. Suppoſe the external Writing were STAY TILL I come 


TO YOU ; and the internal one were FLy : then, as we {aw above, the word 
Fly, reſolved by means of the Biliteral Alphabet, is ap tp 
whereto I fit, letter by letter, the Yords, STAY T1LL I come To you; 
obſerving the uſe of my two Alphabets of differently ſhaped Letters : thus 
aabab ababa babba 
S Stay? il ico me to you. 1 

Having now adjuſted my Writing, according to all my Alphabets, I ſend it to 
my Correſpondent ; who reads the ſecret Meaning, by tranſlating the Roman 
Leiten into 4's, and the 7ialick ones into 4s, according to the Roman _ 

| |  Jealick 


o 
= 
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Italick Alphabets; and comparing each combination of five of them with the 
Biliteral Alphabet *, ö 
17. This DocrRINE or CyPHERs has introduced another, relative to it; 
viz, the Ax T or DEcyYPHERING, without the Alphabet of the Cypher, or 
knowing the Rules whereby it was form'd. This indeed is a Work of La- 
bour and Ingenuity, devoted, as well as the former, to the ſecret ſervice of 
Princes. Yet by a diligent Precantion it may be render*d uſeleſs ; tho', as matters 
now ſtand, *tis highly ſerviceable. For if the Cypbers in uſe were good and 
truſty, ſeveral of them would abſolutely elude the Labour of the Decypherer ; 
and yet remain commodious enough, ſo as to be readily wrote and read: 
But through the ignorance and unskilfulneſs of Secretaries and Clerks, in the 
Courts of Princes, the moſt important Affairs are generally committed to 
weak and zreacherous CY PHERS. And thus much for the Organ of Speech. 


— 8 * 


e 
Of che METHOD of SEER. 


I. HE Doctrine concerning THE METHOD OF SPEECH, has The Method of 


been uſually treated as a part of Legi: it has al o found a plice 
in Rh-torick, under the nam: of D!/j o/i:i:n 3 but the pl: cing of it in the train 
of other Arts, has introduced a neglect of many uſeful things relating to 
it. We therefore think proper to advance a /ubſtantial and ca7itil Doc- 
TKINE of METHoDp, under the general Nam? of TRADITIVE PRUDENCE ©. 
Bur as the kinds of M-1h;d are various, we ſhall rather enumerate thin di- 
vide them; but for one only Method, and perpetual ſplitting and ſubdividing, 


2 The Crruꝝs here d-ſcribed, is of itſelf ſome what ſubtile, till it comes to be pract ſed on | 


Paper; but rendered much more difficult, by the inaccurate manner wherein ir has been print- 
ed through all the Editions. We hope, however to have render'd the Invention intelligible ; 
and ro have expreſs'd the Senſe of the Author; tho' not directly as it ſtands in the Original. 
Thoſe who deſire a fuller Explanation may conſult Biſhop Wilkins's ſecret and ſwift Meſſenger ; 
or rather Mr. Falconer's Cryptomeny/is Patefacta, or Art of ſecret Information diſcloſed, without 4 
Key. The truſtineſ of this Cypher depends upon a dextrous uſe of two Hands, or two different 
kinds of Letters, in the ſame Writing; which the skilful Decypherer, being thus advertiied of, 
vill be quickſighted enough to diſcern; and conſ-quently be able to decypher : tho' a Founda- 
tion ſeems here laid for ſeveral other Cyphers, that perhaps could neither be ſuſpected nor de- 
cypher'd. | * | 
5 Tae Art of Cyphering is doubrleſs capable of great improvement. Tis ſaid that King 
Charles the firſt had a Cypher conſiſting only of a ſtrait Line, differently inclined ; and there are 
ways of Cyphering by the mere punctuation of a Letter; whilſt the Words of the Letter ſhall 
be Non-ſignificants ; or Senſe, that leaves no room for Suſpicion. It may alſo be worth con- 
ſidering, whether the Art of decyphering, could not be applied to Languages; ſo as to tranſlate, 
for inſtance, a Hebrew Book without underſtanding Hebrew, See Morhof de wariis Scripture 
Modis, Polyhiſt. Tom. I. Lib. IV. cap. 2. and Mr. Falconer's Cryptomenyſis Patefacta. 
© Method, in general, may be defined the Order wherein the Mind procceds from known 
Principles to make farther Diſcoverics, in all the Sciences. | 


l in | Es 
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The Art of 
decyphering 
may be eluded. 
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2 33 


rather that it ſhould be examin'd. The one deals out the Sciences to vulgar 

Learners; the other as to the children of Wiſdom : the one having for its 

End the Uſe of the Sciences, as they now ſtand; and the other their Pro- 

greſs and farther Advancement. But this latter Method ſeems deſerted. For 

the Sciences have hitherto been delivered, as if both the Teacher and the 

Learner deſired to receive Errors hy conſent: the Teacher purſuing that 

Method which procures the greateſt belief to his Deerine not that 

which moſt commodiouſly ſubmits it to examination: whilſt, the Learner de- 

fires ' preſent Sitisfaction, without waiting for a juff Enquiry ; as if more 

concerned not to doubt, than not to miſtake. Hence the Maſter, thro' de- 

ſire of Glory, never expoſes the weakneſs of his own Science 3 and the Scho- 
lar, thro? his averſion to Labour, trys not his own Strength. Whereas Fnows- 

ledge, which is delivered to others a5.a Web to be farther wove, ſhould, if 

poſſible, be introduced into the Mind of another, in the manner it was firſt 

procured. And this may be done in Knowledge acquired by Iuduction; but 

for that anticibated and haſty Knowledge we have at preſent, *tis not eaſy 

for the Poſſeſſor to ſay by what road he came at it. Yet in a greater or 

leſs degree, any one might review his Knowledge; trace back the ſteps of 

his own Thoughts; confent afreſh; and thus tranſplant his Knowledge in- 

to the Mind of another, as it grew up in his own. For *tis in Aris as in 

] Trees; if a Tree were to be uſed, no matter for the Root; but if it were 

to be tranſplanted, tis a ſurer way to take the Root, than the Slips. So the 

Tranſplantation now practiſed of the Sciences, makes a great ſhow, as it 

| were of Branches, that, without the Roots, may be fit indeed for the Builder, 

The initiative but not for the Planter. He who would promote the growth of the Sciences, 

Method defi- ſhould be leſs ſollicitous about the Trunk or Body of them; and bend his 

cient. care to preſerve the Roots, and driw them out with ſome little Earth a- 

bout them. Of this kind of Tranſplantation there is ſome reſemblance in 

the Method of Mathematicians” , but in general we do not ſee that *tis RT | 
WWW 8 „ wo £24. AT 

2 This is ſpoke with particular regard to Ramus, his ſingular Method, and Dicotomies 5 of which 


ſee more below, F. 8. 
> To this purpoſe ſee Wolfins's Brevis Commentatio de Methodo Mathematica, prefix d to his. 
Elementa Matheſeo; Univerſe; as alſo his Logicks and Meta plyſichs, | Ye PO 
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uſed or enquired after: We therefore place it among the Deficiencies, under 
the name of the Trxapitive LAM, or, a METHOD For POSTERITY *. 
3. There is another difference of Method, bearing ſome relation to the for- The concealed 
mer Intention; tho? in reality almoſt oppoſite to it : both of them have this Method. 
in common, that they ſeparate the vulgar Audience from the ſelect; but 
herein they are oppoſite, that the former introduces a more open, and the 
other a more ſecret way of Inſtruction, than the common. Hence let them 
be diſtinguiſhed, by terming the former plain or open, and the latter the 
learned or concealed METHOD : Thus transferring to the manner of De- 
livery the difference made uſe of by the Ancients ; eſpecially in publiſhing their 
Books. This concealed, or ENIOMATICAL METHOD, was itſelf alſo em- 
ployed by the Ancients with prudence and judgment“; but is of late diſ- 
honoured by many, who uſe it as. a falſe light to ſet off their counterfeit 
wares, The Deſign of it ſeems to have been, by the Veil of Tradition to 
keep the Vulgar from the Secrets of the Sciences; and to admit only ſuch as 
had, by the help of a Maſter, atrained to the interpretation of dark Sayings; 
o were able, by the ſtrength of their own Genius, to enter within the 
_— | _ | 
4. The next difference of METnop is of great moment, with regard to The Advan- 
the Sciences; as theſe are delivered either in the way of Aphoriſm, or Metho- fages of Apho« 
dically. It highly deſerves to be noted, that the general cuſtom is, for * ver 
men to raiſe, as it were, a formal and ſolemn Ari, from a few Axioms and . 
Obſervations upon any ſubject; ſwelling ir out with their own witty Inven- 
tions; illuſtrating it by Examples; and binding the whole up into Meth d. Bur 
that other way of Delivery, by Aphoriſms, has numerous Advantages over the 
Methodical. And fir/t, it gives us a proof of the Auth»r*s Abilities z and 
ſhews whether he hath entered deep into his Sul jet or not. Aphoriſms are 
ridiculous things, unleſs wrought from the central parts of the Sciences; and 
here all IIluſtration, Excurſion, Variety of Examples, Deduction, Con- 
nexion, and particular Deſcription, is cut off; ſo that nothing beſides an ample 
ſtock of Obſervations is left for the malter of Aphoriſms. And, therefore, no 
Perſon is equal to the forming of Aphoriſms, nor would ever think of them, 
if he did not find himſelf copiouſly and ſolidly inſtructed for writing upon 
a Subject. But in Methods, ſo great a power have Order, Connexion, and 
Choice ©, that methodical Productions ſometimes make a ſhow of I know not 
what ſpectous Art; which if they were taken to pieces, ſeparated and undreſs'd, 
would fall back again almoſt to nor: Secondly, a methodical Delivery has 
+ the 


'2 Perhaps M. Tehirnhauss Medicina Mentis, ſive Tentamen genuine Logice, in qui diſſeritur 
de Methodo detegendi incognitas Veritates, may pave the way for ſupplying this Deſideratum; 
as proceeding upon a Mathematical and Algebraical Foundation, to raiſe a Method of Diſcover- 
inz unknown Truths. | 

b As by Pythagoras, who. deliver'd the Myſteries of the Sciences in the way of Numbers and 
Symbols, or by a certain Notation inſtead of Letters. And ſomewhat of this kind has long 
prevailed among the Chineſe; who by certain figur d Lines expreſs not only their phyſical, but 
their moral and political Doctrines. See Martini's Hiſtory of the Chineſe ; and Morhof 's Polyhift. 
Tom. I. Lib. II. cap. 7. de Met hodis variis, pag. 394, 395. | . | ; 

© Tantum ſeries jundturaque.pollet,, | _ ö 

Tantum de medio ſumpeis accedit honoris. 
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the Power of enforcing Belief and Conſent, but directs not much to practical 
Tadications ; as carrying with it a kind of Demonſtration in Circle, where the 
parts mutually enlighten each other; and fo gratifies the Imagination the 
more: But as actions lie ſcattered in common Life, ſcattered Inſtrufions 
fuir them the beſt. Laſtly, as Aphoriſms exhibit only certain ſcraps and 
fragments of the Sciences; they carry with them an Invitation to others for 
adding and lending their Aſſiſtance: whereas Methods dreſs up the Sciences 
into Bodies; and make men imagine they have them compleat. ; 
The Method 5. There is a farther Difference of METHOD; and that too very conſide- 
&y #.—+ omg rable. For as the Sciences are delivered either by Aſertions, with their Proofs, 
de wah or by Queſtions, with their Anſwers ; if the latter MeTHoD be purſued too 
diſcretion. far, it retards the Advancement of the Sciences, no leſs than it would the 
march of an Army, to be fitting down againſt every little Fort in the way : 
whereas if the better of the Battle be gained, and the fortune of the War 
ſteadily purſued, ſuch leſſer places will ſurrender of themſelves : tho? it muſt 
be allowed unſafe, to leave any large and fortified place at the back of the 
Army. In the ſame manner, Confutations are to be avoided, or ſparingly 
uſed, in delivering the Sciences; ſo as only to conquer the greater Prejudices 
and Prepoſſ-flions of the Mind, without provoking and engaging the leſſer 
Doubts and Scruples. | 
The Method to 6. Another Differ-nce of METHop lies in ſuiting it to the Subject; for 
ſuit the Su9- Malbematichs, the moſt abſtra&t and ſimple of the Sciences, is deliver'd one 
uu. way; and Politick, the more compound and perplexed, another. For an uni- 
form Method cannot be commodiouſly obſerved, in a variety of Matter. And 
as we approve of particu ar To icks er Invention; ſo we muſt, in ſome mea- 
ſure, allow of particular Metheds for Delivery a. 18 | 
The Method 7. There is another Diff rence if METHop to be uſed with judgment, in 
of conquering d-hvering the Sciences; and this is govern'd by the Information, and Antici- 
Prejudice. ations of the Sciente to be delivered, that are before infuſ:d, and impreſſed 
upon the Mind of the Learner. For that Science which comes as an entire 
ſtranger to the mind, is to be delivered one way; and that which is familia- 
rized by Opinions already imbibed and received, another. And therefore, 
Ariſtotle, when he thought to chaſtiſe, really commended Demecritus, in ſay- 
ing, if we would diſpute in earneſt, and not hunt after Compariſons, 8c. as if 
he would tax Democritus with being too full of Compariſons : whereas they 
whoſe Inſtructions are already grounded in popular Opinion, have ncthing left 
them but io diſtute and prove; whilft others have a double Task, whoſe Doc- 
trines tranſcend the vulgar Opinions; viz. fi, to render what they deli- 
ver intelligible ; and hen to prove it. Whence they muſt of neceſſity have 
recourſe ta Simily and Metaphor ; the better to enter the human capa- 
city b. Hence we find in the more ignorant Ages, when Learning was in 
3 Its 


The particular Topicks for Invention were treated above Sor. XIII. and for the particular 
Method of Delivery, Which the Author approves, he has given us Inſtances of it, in his Novum 
Organum, Hiſtory of Life and Death, Winds. &c. 

The Reader will all along bear in mind, that this was the fituation of the Author in his 
time; and on that ſcore diſpenſe with his Figurative Style: tho' it may not be altogether ſo. 
neceſſary ar preſent; when we are more accultom'd to think Philoſophically and Freely. 
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its infancy, and thoſe Conceptions, which are now trite and vulgar, were new, 
and unheard of; every thing was full of Parables and Similitudes : other- 
wiſe the things then propoſed would either have been paſſed over without 
due notice and attention, or elſe have been rejected as Paradexes. For *tis a 
Rule in the Doctrine of Delivery, that every Science which comporis not with 
Anticipations and Prejudices, muſt ſeck the aſſiſtance of Similies and Alluſions. 
And thus much for the different kinds of MET RHOoDSs; which have not hither- 
to been obſerved : But for the others, as the Analytic, Syſtatic, Diæretic, 
Cryptic, Homeric, &c. they are already juſtly diſcovered and ranged“. 
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8. METHOD has two parts, one regarding the Diſpo/ition of a whole Work, Method divi- 


or the Subject of a Book; and the other, the Limitation of Propoſitions. For 
Architecture not only regards the Fabrick of the whole Building; but alſo 


ded in reſpect 
of the = 
and the Limi- 


ole, 


the Figure of the Columns, Arches, Sc. for Method is, as it were, the tarion of Pro- 
Architecture of the Sciences. And herein Ramus has deſerved better, by reviv- poſitions. 


ing the ancient Rules of Method, than by obtruding his own Dicotomies. 
But I know not by what fatality it happens, that, as the Poets often feign, 
the moſt precious things have the moſt pernicious keepers, Doubtleſs the endea- 
vours of Ramus about the reduction of Propoſitions threw him upon his 
Epitomes, and the Fiats and Shall:ws of the Sciences. For it muſt be a fortu- 
nate and well-directed Genius, that ſhall attempt to make the Axiams of the 
Sciences convertible, and not at the tame time render them circular; that is, 
keep them from returning into themſelves. And yet the Attempt of Ramus 
in this way has not been uſel-fs, | 


9. There are ſtill two other Limitations of Propoſitions, beſides that for Three Limita-- 
making them convertible ; the one for extending, and the other for producing ions of Frepo 


them. For if it be juſt that the Sciences have two other Dimenſions, beſides 
Depth, viz. Le:g:b and Breadtb. their Depth bearing relation to their Truth 
and'Reality, as theſe are what conſtitutes their Solidity ; their Breadth may 
be computed from ond Science to another; and their Length from the higheſt 
Degree to the loweſt, in the ſame Science: the one comprehends the Ends. 
and true Boundaries of the Sciences; whence Profo/itions may be treated di- 
ſtinctly, and not promiſcuouſly ; and all Repetition, Excurſion and Confu- 
ſion avoided; the other preſcribes a Rule how fir, and'to what particular 
Degree the Propeſitions of the Sciences are to be reduced. But no doubt 
ſomething muſt here be left to Practice and Experience; for men ought to 
avoid the extreme of Antoninus Pius, and not mince Cummin: ſeed in the Sciences, 
nor multiply diviſions to the utmoſt. And 'tis here well worth the enquiry, 
how far we ſbould check ourſelves in this reſpect. For we ſee that too extenſive 
Generals, unleſs they be reduced, afford little Information; but rather ex- 


poſe the Sciences to the ridicule of practical Men; as being no more fitted 
for practice, than a general Map of the World to ſhew the road from 


London to York, The beſt Rules may well be compared to a metalline Spe- 


culum, which repreſents the images of things; but not before ?tis poliſn d: 
For ſo Rules and Precepts are uſeful, after having undergone the File of Ex- 
perience. But if. theſe Rules could be made exact and clear from the: 


— 


See Morhef's Pohbiſtor, Tom, I. Lib. II. cap. 7: de Methadis variis. 35 


ſitions. 
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firſt, it were better; berauſe they would tlien ſtand in leſs need of Expe- 
3 | | 


Superficial 10. We muſt. not: omit that ſome men, rather oſtentatious than learned, 

Methods. have labour'd about a certain Method, not deſerving the name of a true Me- 

thod; as being rather a kind of Im poſture: which may nevertheleſs be ac- 

ceptable to ſome buſy minds. This Art ſo ſcatters the drops of the Scien- 

ces, that any pretender may miſapply it for Oſtentation; with ſome ap- 

pearance of Learning. Such was the Art of Lully“; and ſuch the Typo- 

co/mia cultivated by ſome : for theſe are only a collection of Terms-of Art 

heaped together, to the end that thoſe who have them in readineſs, may ſeem 

to underſtand the Arts whereto the: Terms belong. Collections of this kind 

are like a Piece-broker*s Shop; where there are many Slips, but nothing of 

great value. And thus much for the Science which we call TraviTive 
PRUÞDENCE ©. | | 


„ _— * 
F 


F | 
Of Ruzx TORTCK, or ORATORY. 


_—_— I. 1. * E next proceed to the Doctrine of Ornament in Speech, called by the 
fer wa PN name of RyeTorIck or OkaTory. This, in itſelf, is certainly 


an excellent Science; and has been laudably cultivated by Writers. But to form a 
juſt Eſtimate, Eloquence is certainly inferior to Wi dim. The great difference 
between them appears in the words of God to M ſes, upon his refuſing, for 
want of Elocution, the Charge aſſign'd him: Aaron ſball be thy Speaker ; and 
thou ſhalt be to him as God. But for Advantage and popular Eſteem, Wiſ 

dom gives place to 'Eloquenc?. The wiſe in heart ſhall be called prudent ; but 

the ſweet of tongue Gall | 

that Miſdom procures a Name and . Admiration; but that Eloquence is of 
greater efficacy in Buſineſs and civil Life. 3 

The cultiva- 2. And for the cultivation of this Ai; the emulation betwixt Ariſtotle and 
tion of Elo- the Rhetoricians of his time; the earneſt ſtudy of Cicero; his long practice, 


quence car- 
ried to a great and 


' beight. 


* The Author; in this Section, does not perhaps proteed altogether with his uſual Solidity and Di- 
ſtiactneſs; as having not yet thoroughly digeſted the Deſign of his Novam Organum; which may 
be con ſidered as a Treati/e upon Methou; and a reduction of this more looſe Doctrine, to Rules. 

Vi. the tranſaendenta l. Art, which taught a Method - of treating all Subjects, in an oſtenta- 
tious, or affectedly learned. manner. 298 | BE 

© The Doſtrine of Method was diligently cultivated! by des*Cartes,-in his Book ds Methollo'; 
who endeavourid to reduce the whole: Buſineſs of it to four Rules; which however are found 
in the Preceprs of Ariſtotle. Fohan Beyer undertook to write upon this Subject, in his Filum 
Labyrinthi, according to the Deſign of the Lord Bacon, but appears not to have underſtood the 
Author; and has rather obſcured tris Doctrine than improved it. But M. Tehirmbaus ſcems to 
haue treated the Subject ſuitably to its merit, in his Medicina Mentis, mentioned above, in the 
Note to &, 2. A great variety of Methods have been advanced by different Authors; an am ple 
Catalogue whereof we have in Morhof*s Polyhiſt. Tom. I. Lib. II. cap. 7. de Methodis variis. 


find greater things, ſ1ys-Solomon : clearly intimating, 


— 
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and utmoſt endeavour, every way todignify Oratory, hath made theſe Au- 
thors even exceed themſelves, in their books upon the Subject. Again, the 
great Examples of Eloquence found in the Orations of Demoſt benes and Ci- 
cero ; added to the perfection and exactneſs of their Precepts, have doubled 
its advancement. And therefore the Deficiencies we find in it, rather turn 
upon certain Collections belonging to its Train, than upon the Doctrine and 
Uſe of the Art itſelf. | 


3. But, in our manner, to open and ſtir the Earth a little about the Roots The 0fire and 
of this Science; certainly Rhelorict is ſubſervient to the Imagination, as Logick Uſe of Rheto- 
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is to the Under/tanding. And if the thing be well conſider'd, the Office and . 


Uſe of this Art, is but to apply and recommend the Dictates of Reaſon to 
the Imagination, in order to excite the AfeHions and Mill. For the Admi- 
niſtration of Reaſon is diſturb'd three ways; viz. (1.) either by the En- 
ſnaring of Sophiſtry, which belongs to Logic; (2.) the Deluſion of Words, 


which belongs to Rbetorick , or (3.) by the Violence of the Aﬀections, which 


belongs to Ethicks. For as, in tranſacting buſineſs with others, Men are 
commonly over-reach'd, or drawn from their own Purpoſes, either by Cun- 
xing, Impartunity, or Vebemence; ſo in the inward buſineſs we — with 
ourſelves, we are either, (1.) undermined by the Fallacy of Arguments; 
(2.) diſguieted and /al{icit:d by the Afiduity of Impreſſions and Obſervations ; 
or (3.) alen and carried away by the Violence of the Paſſions. Nor is the 
State of human Nature ip unequal, that theſe Arts and Faculties ſhould have 
Power to diſturb the Reafor, and none to confirm and ſtrengthen it: for they 
do this in a much greater degree. The End of Leogick is to teach the Form 
of Arguments, for defending, and not for enſnaring the Under/tanding. The 
End of Ethicls is ſo to compoſe the Affctions; that they may co-operate with 
Reaſon, and not inſult it. And laſtly, the End of Rbztorick is to fill the 
Imagination with ſuch Obſervations and Images, as may affiſt Reaſon, and 
not over-throw it. For the Abuſes of an Art come in obliquely. only; and 
not for practice, but caution. It was therefore great injuſtice in Plato, tho? it 
proceeded from a juſt Contempt of the Kbetoricians of his time, to place 
Rybetorick among the voluptuary Arts; and reſemble it to Cookery, which cor- 
rupted wholeſome Meats, and, by variety of Sauces, made unwholeſome 
ones more palatable. For Speech is, doubtleſs, more employ*d to adorn 
Virtye, than to colour Vice. This Faculty is always ready; for every Man 
ſpeaks more virtuouſly, than he either thinks or acts. And tis excellently ob- 
ſerved by Thucydides, that ſomething of this kind was uſually ohjected to 
Cleon; who, as he always defended the worſt ſide of a Cauſe, was ever in- 
veighing againſt Elagnence, and the Grace of Speech; well. knowing that 
no Man could ſpeak gracefully upon a baſe Subject; tho? every Man eaſily 
might upon an honourable one. For Plato elegantly obſerved, tho* the Ex- 
preſſion is now grown trite, that if Virtue could be beheld, ſhe would have 
great Admirers. But Rhetorick, by plainly painting Virtue and Goodnels, 
renders them, as it were, conſpicuous: for as they cannot be ſeen by the 


corporeal Eye; the next degree is to have them ſet before us as lively as 


poſſible, by the. ornament of Words, and. the ſtrength of n 
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The Socks, therefore, were deſervedly ridiculed by Cicero, for endeavouring 
to inculcate Virtue upon the Mind, by ſhort and ſubtile Sentences and Con- 
cluſions; which have little or no relation to the Imagination, and the Will. 
Its Power and 4. Again, if the Afefions were orderly, and obedient to Reaſon, there 
Effects. would be no great uſe of Perſuaſion and Inſinuation, to gain acceſs to the 
Mind; it would then be ſufficient, that Things themſelves were nakedly and 
ſimply propoſed and proved: but, on the contrary, the Affections revolt 
ſo often, and raiſe ſuch Diſturbances and Seditions, that Reaſon would per- 
fectly be led captive, did not the Perſuaſion of Eliquence win over the Ima- 
gination from the ſide of the Paſſions ; and promote an Alliance betwixt it 
and Reaſon, againſt the Afefioms. For we muſt obſerve, that the Affection, 
themſelves always aim at an apparent Good; and, in this reſpect, have ſome- 
thing common with Reaſon. But here lies the difference; that the Ae#ions 
principally regard a preſent Good; whilſt Rea/9n, ſeeing far before it, chuſes 
alſo the future and capital Good. And, therefore, as preſent Things ſtrike 
the Imagination ſtrongeſt, Reaſon is generally ſubdued : But when Eloguence, 
and the Power of Perſuaſion, raiſe up remote and future Objects, andſet them 
to view as if they were preſent; then Inagination goes over to the fide of 
Reaſon, and renders it victorious. Hence we conclude, that Rhetorich can 
no more be accuſed of colouring the worſt Part, than Logick of teaching So- 
Phiſtry. For we know that the Doctrines of Contraries are the ſame ; tho? their 
Uſe be oppolite : And Lygick does not only differ from Rh: tor ick, according 
to the vulgar Notion, as the firſt is like the Hand clench'd, and the other 
like the Hand open; but much more in this, that Lyogick conſi lers Reaſon 
m its natural State; and Rbetorick, as it ſtands in vulgar Opinion: whence 
Ariſtoile prudently places Rbetorick between Logick and E'hicks, along with 
P:liticks, as partaking of them both. For the Proofs and Demonſtrations of 
Logick, are common to all Minkind ; but the Proof and Per/u1/i9n of Rhe- 
forick, muſt be varied according to the Audience; like a Muſician ſuiting 
himſelf to different Ears. And this Application and Variation of Speech, ſhould, 
if we deſire its Perfection, extend ſo far, that if the ſame things were to be 
dcliver'd to different Perſons ; yet a different Set of Words ſhould be uſed 
to each. Tho? *tis certain that the greateſt Orators, generally, have not this 
political and ſociable Eloguence in private Diſcourſe : for whilſt they endeavour 
at Ornament, and elegant Forms of Speech, they fall not upon that ready 
Application, and familiar Style of Diſcourſe, which they might with more 
advantage uſe to Particulars. And it were certainly proper to begin a new 
Enquiry into this Subject: we therefore place it among the D-ficiencies, under 
the title of PRUDENTIAL ConverSATION*; which the more attentively 
| | 0 


This Subject has not, that I find, been proſecuted ſuitably to its Merit. The Author him- 
ſelf touches upon it below, Sect XXIII. of Civil Doctrine; as allo in his Eſſay on Diſcourſe; and 
in that of Negoriating : but the Art of Converſation, founded upon juſt Principles, and reduced to 

Rules, ſeems ſtill deficient. The Foundations for this are, in ſome meaſure. laid by the learned 
Morbof. in the Sketch of his Homiletice Erudita. See Polyhiſt. Tom Il. Lib. I. cap. 25. Sec 
alſo Fo. Andr. Boſii de Prudentia & Eloquentia Civili comparanda, Ed. Jenz, 1698; & Pruden- 


2 


tis conſultatoria in uſum Auditorii Thomaſiani, Ed. Halæ Magdeburg. 1721. 


— 
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a Man conſiders, the higher Value he will ſet upon it: but whether this be 
placed under Rbetorick or Polilicks, is of no great ſignificance. 


II. 5. We have already obſerved, that the D-/iderata in this Art, are ra- 4 Collection of 


ther Appendages than Parts of the Art itſelfa: and all of them belong to the 


lours, of apparent Goop and Evil, as well ſimple as comparative. Theſe, in 
reality, are but Rhelorical Sophiſms ;, tho? of excellent uſe, eſpecially in Buſi- 
neſs, and private Diſcourſe. But the Labour of Ariſtotle about theſe Colours, 
has three Defects; for (I.) tho' they are numerous, he recites but few; 
(2.) he has not annexed their Redargutions; and (3.) he ſeems not to have 
underſtood their full uſe : for they ſerve as well to felt and move, as to de- 
monſtrate. There are many Forms of Speech, which, tho? ſignificative of the 
ſame things, yet affect Men differently; as a ſharp Inſtrument penetrates 
more than a blunt one, ſuppoſing both of them urged with equal Force, 
There is nobody but would be more affected by hearing this Expreſſion, 
How your Enemies will triumph upon this*? than if it were ſimply ſaid, This 
will injure your Affairs: therefore theſe Sting, and Goads of Speech are not to 
be neglected. And ſince we propoſe this as a Deſideratum, we will, after 
our manner, give a Sketch of it, in the way of Examples; for Precepts will 
not ſo well illuſtrate the Thing. 


6. In Deliberatives, we enquire what is Good, what Evil; and of Good, Examples of 
which is the greater; and of Evil, which the leſs: Whence the Perſuader's e 
Deficiency. 


Task is to make things appear good or evil, and that in a higher or lower de- 
gree; which may be perform'd by true and folid Reaſons, or repreſented 
by Colours, popular Gloſſes, and Circumſtances, of ſuch force as to ſway an 
ordinary Judgment; or even a wiſe Man, that does not fully and conſide- 
rately attend to the Subject. But beſides this Power to alter the nature of 
the Subject in appearance, and ſo lead to Error, they are of uſe to quicken 
and ſtrengthen ſuch Opinions and Perſuaſions as are true; for Reaſons nakedly 
deliver'd, and always after one manner, enter but heavily, eſpecially with de- 
licate Minds: whereas, when varied, and enliven'd by proper un and 
Inſinuations, they cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenſion, and often ſuddenly win 
the Mind to a Reſolution. Laſtly, to make a true and ſafe Judgment, no- 
thing can be of greater Uſe, and Preſervation to the Mind, than the Diſ- 
covery and Reprehenſion of theſe Colours; ſhewing in what caſes they hold, 
and in what not: which cannot be done without a comprehenfive Knowledge 
of Things; but when perform'd, it clears the Judgment, and makes it leſs apt 
to ſlip into Error. 


2 See above, Sect. XVIII. 2. 
d Hoc dthacus velit, & magno mercentur Atride. 


e This Paragraph is taken from the FRAGMENT or THE CoLOuRs OF Goop Aub EviL, uſually 


printed as an Appendix to the Author's Eſſays. That Fragment was reconſider d, better digeſted, 
and finiſhed by the Author, in order to fit it for this Place, in the DER AucmenTis ScikxriA- 
RUM; to which himſelf aſſign'd it in the Latin Edition. The reaſon of its being called a Frag- 
ment, was, that the Author had male a large Collection of ſuch kind of Sophiſms in his youth; but 
could only find time in bis riper yt ars, to add the Fallacies and Confutat ions of the following twelve. 
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Repoſitory thereof; for the furniſhing of Speech and Invention. To proceed Ce nd 


in this View; i, we find no Writer that hath carefully followed the and Evil, defi- 


prudent Example of Ari/totl-, who began to collect popular Marks, or Co- pu — 
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SOPHISM I. 


Sopkilin 1. 7 What Men praiſe and celebrate, is Goop ; what they diſpraiſe 
| and cenſure, EvIL. 
Its Detection. T HIS Sophiſm deceives four ways; viz. either thro' Ignorance, Deceit, 
os - Party, or the natural Diſpoſition of the Praiſer or Diſpraiſer. (1.) Thro' 
Ignorance; for what ſignifies the Judgment of the Rabble, in diſtinguiſhing 
Good and Evil? Phocion took it right; who being applauded by the Mul- 
titude, asked, I bat he had done amiſs? (2.) Thro' Deceit ; for thoſe who 
praiſe or diſpraiſe, commonly have their own Views in it; and ſpeak not 
their real Sentiments*. Tig naught, tis naught, ſays the Buyer; but when 
be is gone, he boaſteth. (3.) Thro' Party; for Men immoderately extol 
thoſe of their own, and depreſs thoſe of the oppoſite Party. (4.) Thro' Di/po- 
ſition or Temper ; for ſome Men are naturally form'd ſervile and fawning ; 
and others captious and moroſe : ſo that when ſuch Perſons praiſe or diſ- 
N they do but gratify their own Humour; without much regard to 
ruth, | | 


SornisM II. 


Sophiſm 2. 8. hat is commended, even by an Enemy, is a great Good; but 
what is cenſured, even by a Friend, a great Evil. 


Its Foundation T IE Fallacy ſeems to lie here; that *tis eaſily believ'd, the Force of 
Ul Fruth extorts from us what we ſpeak againſt our Inclination. 
1 lis Detection. This Colour deceives thro? the Subtilty both of Friends and Enemies. For 
i | Praiſes of Enemies are not always againſt their Will, nor forced from them 


by Truth; but they chuſe to beſtow them where they may create Envy, or 
Danger, to their * Ag in, this Colaur deceives, becauſe Enemies 
ſometimes uſe Praiſes, like Prefaces, that they may the more freely calum-' 
niate afterwards. On the other ſide, it deceives by the Craft of Friends ; 
who alſo ſometimes acknowledge our F aults, and ſpeak of them, not as 
compell'd thereto by any Force of. Truth; but touch only ſuch. as may do 
little hurt, and make us, in every thing elſe, the beſt Men in the world. 
And laſtly, it deceives, becauſe Friends alſo uſe their Reproofs, as Enemies 
do their Commendations, by way of Preface, that they may afterwards 
launch out more fully in our Praiſes, „„ | 


PR SOPHISM 
Laudat venales, qui vult extrudere, merces. 
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SO PHHISM III. 


9. To be deprived of a Good, is an Evil; and to be deprived of an Sophiſm 3 . 


Evil, a Good. 


THis Colour deceives two ways; viz. either by the compariſon of Good Is Fallacies. 


and Evil; or by the Succeſſion of Good to Good, or Evil to Evil. 
(1.) By Compariſon : thus if it were Good for Mankind to be deprived of 
Acorns, it follows not that ſuch Food was bad; but that Acorns were 
good, tho* Bread be better. Nor, if it were an Evil for the — of Si- 
cily to be deprived of Dionyſius the elder, does it follow that the fame Dio- 
nyſius was a good Prince; but that he was leſs evil than Dionyſius the younger. 
(2.) By Succeſſion: for the Privation of a Good does not always give 
place to an Evil, but ſometimes to a greater Good ; as when the Bloſſom 
falls, the Fruit ſucceeds. Nor does the Privation of an Evil always give 
place to a Good ; but ſometimes to a greater Evil. For Milo, by the Death 
of his Enemy Clodius, loſt a fair Harveſt of Glory. 


SOPHISM IV. 


ro. What approaches to Good, is Good; and what recedes from Sophiſm 4. 


Good, is Evil. 


"1 IS almoſt univerſal, that Things agreeing in Nature, agree alſo in Place; Obſervation, 


and that Things diſagreeing in Nature, differ as widely in Situation: for 
all things have an Appetite of aſſociating with what is agreeable z and of re- 
pelling what is diſagreeable to them. | | 


This Colour deceives three ways; viz. by Depriving, Obſcuring, and Pro- It Fallacies. 


tefting. (1.) By Depriving : for the largeſt things, and moſt excellent in 
their kind, attract all they can to themſelves, and leave what is next them 
deſtitute; thus the Under-wood growing near a large Tree, is the pooreſt 
Wood of the Field ; becauſe the Tree deprives it of Sap, and Noutiftimene, 
Whence las well ſaid, that the Servants of the Rich are the greateſt Slaves. 
And it was witty of him, who compared the inferior Attendants in the 
Courts of Princes, to the Vigils of Feaſt-days, which, tho? neareſt to m_ 
days, are themſelves but meagre. (2.) By Obſcuring : for *tis alfo the Na- 
ture of excellent things in their kind, tho? they do not impoverifh the Sub- 
ſtance of what lies near them, yet to over/hadow and obſcure it. Whence 
the Aſtrologers ſay, that tho' in all the Planets, Conjunction is the moſt per- 
fect Amity; yet the Sun, tho* good in Aſpect, is evil in Conjunction. 
(3.) By Protetting: for things come together, not only from a ſimilitude 
of Nature; but even what is evil, flies to that which is good, eſpecially 
in civil Society, for Concealment and Protection. Thus Hyporrify draws 
near to Religion for Shelter a. So INN who were commonly 

| * M.ale- 


2 Sepe latet vitium proximitate boni. 
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Sophiſm 5. 


Hluſtratlon. 


: Detection. 
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Malefactors, uſed to be neareſt the Prieſts and Prelates : for the Majeſty of 
good Things is ſuch, that the Confines of them are Reverend. On the other fide, 
Good draws near to Evil, not for Society, but for Converſation and Refor- 
mation. And hence Phyſicians viſit the Sick more than the Sound: and 
hence it was objected to our Saviour, that he converſed with Publicaus and 
Sinners. | 


SoOPHISM V. 


11. As all Parties challenge the firſt place; that, to which the 
reſt unanimouſly give the ſecond, ſeems the beſt : Each taking 
the firſt place out of Aﬀettion to itſelf; but giving the ſecond, 
where tis really due. | 


T*: US Cicero attempted to prove the Academicks to be the beſt Se; 


for, ſaith he, ask a Stoick which Philoſophy is beſt, and he will pre- 
fer his own: then ask him, which is next beſt, and he will confeſs, the 
Academicks. Ask an Epicurean the ſame Queſtion, who can ſcarce endure 
the Stoick; and as ſoon as he hath placed his own Se, he places the Acade- 
micks next him. So if a Prince ſeparately examined ſeveral Competitors 
for a Place; perhaps the ableſt, and moſt deſerving man would have moſt 
ſecond Voices. 8 5 
This Colour deceives in reſpect of Euvy; for men are accuſtom'd next af- 
ter themſelves, and their own Faction, to prefer thoſe that are /ofze/?, and 


moſt pliable; with intent to exclude ſuch as would obſtruct their Meaſures : 


Sophiſm 6, 


Detection. 


whence this Colour of Mzliority and Prebeminence, becomes a Sign of Ener- 
vation and Weakneſs. | 


SornisM VI | 
12. That is abſolutely beſt, the Excellence whereof is greateſt. 


T* S Colour has theſe: Forms : let us not wander in Generals: let us compare 
; Particular with Particular, &c. and tho? it ſeem ſtrong, and rather Lo- 
gical than Rhetorical; yet it is ſometimes a Fallacy : (1.) becauſe many things 
are expoſed to great danger, but if they eſcape, prove more excellent than 
others:-whence their Kind is inferior, as being ſubject to Accident and Miſcar- 
riage 3 tho' more noble in the Individual. Thus to inſtance in the Bloſſims of 
March, one whereof, according to the French Proverb, is, if it eſcape Accidents, 
worth ten Bloſſoms of May : *:; ſo that tho! in general, the Bloſſoms of May excel 
the Bloſſoms of March; yet in Individuals the beſt Bloſſoms of March may be 


prefer d to the beſt of May. (2.) Becauſe the Nature of things in ſome Kinds, 


or Species, is more equal, and in others more unequal. Thus warm Cli- 
mates generally produce People of a ſharper Genius than cold ones; yet the 


| 9 _ EXtracr- 
a Bowurgeon de Mars, Enfans de Paris, 
Si un eſchape, bien vant dix. | 3 
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extraordinary Genius's of cold Countries uſually excel the extraordinary Ge- 
nius's of the warmer. So in the caſe of Armies, if the Cauſe were tried by 
ſingle Combar, the Victory might often go on the one ſide ; bur if by a 
pitched Battle, on the other: for Excellencies and Superiorities are rather acci- 
dental Things; whilſt Kinds are governed by Nature, or Diſcipline. (3.) Laſtly, 
many Kinds have much Refuſe ; which countervails what they have of ex- 
cellent: and therefore tho* Meta! be generally more precious than Stone, yet 
a Diamond is more precious than Gold. | 


SOPHISM VII. 
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13. What keeps a Matter ſafe and entire, is Good; but what leaves Sophifin 7. 


no Retreat, is bad: for Inability to retire, is a kind of Impotency ; 
but Power is a Good. 


TH US #/p feign'd, that two Frogs conſulting together, in a time of Illuſtration. 


Drought, what was to be done; the one propoſed going down into a 


deep Well, becauſe JE the Water would not fail there: but the- 


other anſwer'd, if it ſhould fail there too, how ſhall we get up again? And 


the Foundation of the Colour lies here, that human Actions are ſo uncertain, Foundation. 


and expos'd to Danger, that the beſt Condition ſeems to be that which has 
moſt Outlets. And this Perſuaſion turns upon ſuch Forms as theſe : You ſhall 
engage yourſelf: you ſhall not be your own Carver: you ſhall keep the matter in 
your own hands, &c. | 


The Fallacy of the S9phi/m lies here; (1.) Becauſe Fortune preſſes ſo cloſe Deredim. 


upon human Affairs, that ſome Reſolution is neceſſary : for not to Reſolve, 
is 10 Reſolve : ſo that Irreſolution frequently entangles us in Neceſſities more 
than reſolving. And this ſeems to be a Diſeaſe of the Mind, like to that of 


Covetouſneſs; only transferred from the Deſire of poſſeſſing Riches, to the 


Deſire of poſſeſſing Free-will and Power: for as the covetous man enjoys no 
part of his Poſſeſſions, for fear of leſſening them; ſo the unreſolved Man 
executes nothing; that he may not abridge his Freedom, and Power of Acting. 
(2.) Becauſe Neceſſity, and the Fortune of the Throw, adds a Spur to the 
Mind; whence that Saying, in other reſpects equal, but in neceſſity ſuperior. 


SoPHISM VIII. 


14. That Evil we bring upon ourſetves, is Greater; and that pro. Sophiſm 8. 


_ ceeding from without us, Leſs. 


| BFauſe Remorſe of Conſcience doubles Adverſity: as a Conciouſneſs of 111ufrarion. 
one's own Innocence is a great ſupport in Affliction. Whence the Poets ; 

exaggerate thoſe Sufferings moſt, and paint them leading to Deſpair, where- 
in the Perſon accuſes and tortures himſelfa. On the other fide, Perſons leſ- 
ſen, and almoſt annihilate their Misfortunes, by reflecting upon their own In- 
| nocence 


a Seque unam clamat cauſamque, caputque malorum. 
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nocence and Merit. Beſides, when the Evil comes from without, it leaves 
a Man to the full liberty of Complaint ; whereby he ſpends his Grief, and 
eaſes his Heart : for we conceive indignation at human Injuries, and either me- 
ditate Revenge ourſelves, or implore and expect it from the Divine Vengeance. 
Or if the Injury came from Fortune itſelf ; yet this leaves us to an Expoſtula- 
tion with the Divine Powers. But if the Evil be derived from ourſelves, 
the Stings of Grief ſtrike inwards; and ſtab and wound the Mind the deeper. 

This Colour deceives, (1.) by Hope ; which is the greateſt Antidote of Evils: 
for *tis commonly in our power to amend our Faulis; but not our Fortunes. 
Whence Demoſthenes ſaid frequently to the Athenians, * What is worſt for 
&* the paſt, is beſt for the future; ſince it happens by Neglect and Miſcondutt, that 
&« your Affairs are come to this low Ebb. Had you indeed acted your parts to the 
« beſt, and yet Matters ſhould have thus gone backward ; there would be no 
« hopes of Amendment: but as it has happened principally thro? your own Er- 
« rors, if theſe are corrected, all may be recovered.” So Epictetus, ſpeaking of 
the degrees of the Mind's tranquillity, aſſigns the loweſt place to ſuch as ac- 


cuſe others ; a higher, to thoſe who accuſe themſelves ; but the higheſt, to 


thoſe who neither accuſe themſelves nor others. (2.) By Pride, which fo 
cleaves ro the Mind, that it will ſcarce ſuffer men to acknowledge their 
Errors. And to avoid any ſuch Acknowledgment, they are extremely 
patient under thoſe Misfortunes, which they bring upon themſelves: for as, 
when a Fault is committed, and before it be known who did it, a great 
ſtir and commotion is made; but if at length it appears to be done by 4x 
Son, or a Wife; the buſtle is all at an end: and thus it happens when one 
muſt take a Fault to one's ſelf. And hence we frequently ſee that Women, 
when they do any thing againſt their Friend's conſent ; whatever Misfor- 
tune follows, they ſeldom complain, but ſet a good face on it. 


SoPHISM IX. 
15. The Degree of Privation ſeems greater than that of Diminu- 
tion; and the Degree of Inception greater than that of Increaſe. + 


TI S a Poſition in Mathematicks, that there is no proportion between 

Something and Nothing; and therefore the degrees of Nullity and 
Quiddity ſeem larger than the Degrees of Iucreaſe and Decreaſe : as tis 
more for a Monoculus to loſe an Eye, than for a Man who has two. So if 
a Man has loſt ſeveral Children, it gives him more grief to loſe the laſt, 
than all the reſt ; becauſe this was the Hopes of his Family. Therefore, the 
Sibyl, when ſhe had burned two of her three Books, doubled her Price 


upon the third; becauſe the loſs of this would only have been a degree of 


Privation, and not of Diminution. | | 
This Colour deceives, (1.) in things, whoſe uſe and ſervice lie in a Suffi- 
ciency, Competency, or determmate Quantity: Thus if a Man were to 
pay a large Sum upon a Penalty, it might be harder upon him to want 
| | twenty 


® Atque Deos, atque Aſtra, vocat crudelia, Mater. 
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twenty Shillings for this, than ten Pounds for another occaſion. So in run- 
ning through an Eſtale; the firſt ſtep towards it, viz. breaking in upon 
the Stack, is a higher degree of miſchief than the la/t ; viz. ſpending the 
laſt Penny. And to this Colour belong thoſe common Forms; ig too late 
to pinch at the bottom of the Purſe ; as good never a whit, as never the bei- 
ter, &c. (2.) It deceives from this Principle in Nature, that the Corruption 
of one thing is the Generation of another ; whence the ultimate Degree of Pri- 
vation itſelf, is often leſs felt; as it gives occaſion, and a ſpur, ro ſome new 
Courſe. So when Demoſthenes rebuked the People, for hearkening to the 
diſhonourable and unequal Conditions of King Philip, he called thoſe Con- 
ditions the Food of their Sloth and Indolence, which they had better be with- 
out; becauſe then their Induſtry would be excited to procure other Reme- 
dies. So a blunt Phyſician, whom I knew, when the delicate Ladies com- 
plained to him, hey were they could not tell bow, yet could not endure to 
take Phyſick, he would tell them, heir way was 10 2 ick, for then they would 
be glad ta take any thing. (3.) Nay, the Degree of Privation itſelf, or the 
extremeſt Indigence may be ſerviceable ; not only to excite our Induſtry, but 
to command our Patience. g 
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The /econd part of this Sophiſm ſtands upon the ſame Foundation; ar the The ſecond 


Degrees betwixt Something and Nothing ; whence the Common-place 
ling the beginnings of every thing : well begun is half done, &c. An 
the Superſtition of the Arologers, who judge the Diſpoſition and Fortune 
of a Man, from the inſtant of his ry or Conception. 


of extol- part of the 
Rene Sophiim illu- 
ſtrated. 


This Colour deceives, (I.) becauſe many Beginnings are but imperfect Of- Aud detected 


fers and Eſſays, which vaniſh and come to nothing, without Repetition and 
farther Advancement; ſo that here the ſecond Degree ſeems more worthy 
125 2 than the firſt; as the Body-horſe in a Team draws more than 
the 

for the fir/t might perhaps have proved harmleſs, if it had not been retor ted: 
therefore the fir/} gives the occaſion indeed; but the /econd makes reconciliation: 
more difficult. (2.) This Saphiſin deceives by Wearineſs, which makes Perſe- 
verance of greater dignity than Inception : for Chance or Nature may give a 
Beginning; but only ſettled Affection, and Judgment, can give Continu- 
ance. (g.) It deceives in things, whoſe Nature and common Courſe car- 
ries them contrary to the firſt Attempt z which is therefore continually fru- 
ſtrated, and gets no ground, unleſs the force be redoubled. Hence the 


common Forms : not to go forwards, is to go bactwards; running up bill; rowing 


againſt the ſiream, &c. But if it be with the ſtream, or with the hill, then the 


degree of Inception, has by much the advantage. (4) This Colour not 
only reaches to the degree of 7nception. from Power to. Action, compared 
with the degree from Action to Increaſe ; but alſo to the degree from Want 
of Power to Power, compared with the Degree from Power to Action: 
For the Degree from want of Power io Power, ſeems greater than that from 
Power io Action. | 


SoOPÞP HSM 


ore. horſe : whence *tis not ill ſaid, the ſecond Word makes the Quarrel; 
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SoPHISM X. 


Sophiſm 10. 16. Mhat relates to Truth, is greater than what relates to Opi- 


illuſtration. 


Detection 


Sophiſm 11. 


Illuſtration, 


nion: but the meaſure and trial of what relates to Opinion, is 
what a Man would not do, if he thought he were ſecret. 


80 the Epicureans pronounce of the Stoical Felicity, placed in Virtue, that 
it is the Felicity of a Player, who, left by his Audience, would ſoon ſink 
in his Spirit; whence they in ridicule call Virtue a Theatrical Good: But ' tis 


- Otherwiſe in Riches * and Pleaſure *, which are felt more inwardly. : 


The Fallacy of this Colour is ſomewhat ſubtile; tho? the Anſwer to the Ex 
ample be eaſy; as Virtue is not choſen for the fake of popular Fame; and as 
every one ought principally to reverence himſelf : ſo that a virtuous man will 
be virtuous in a Deſart, as well as a Theatre; tho* perhaps Virtue is made ſome- 


what more vigorous by Praiſe ; as Heat by Reflection. But this only de- 


nies the Suppoſition, and does not expoſe the Fallacy. Allowing then, that 
Virtue, joined with Labour, would not be choſe, but for the Praiſe and 
Fame which uſually attend it; yet it is no Conſequence, that Virtue 
ſhould not be deſired principally for its own ſake; ſince Fame may be only 
an impellent, and not a conſtituent or efficient Cauſe. Thus, if when two Hor- 
ſes are rode without the Spur, one of them performs better than the other; 
but with the Spur the other far exceeds ; this will be judged the better 
Horſe. And to ſay that his Mettle lies in the Spur, is not making a true 
Judgment: for ſince the Spur is a common Inſtrument in Horſemanſhip, 
and no Impediment or Burden to the Horſe, he will not be eſteemed the 
worſe Horſe that wants it ; bur the going well without it, is rather a point of 
Delicacy than Perfection. So Glory and Honour are the Spurs to Virtue ; 
which tho' it might languiſh without them; yet ſince they are always at 
hand unſought, Virtue is not the leſs to be choſen for itſelf, becauſe it 
needs the Spur of Fame and Reputation: which clearly confutes the So- 


phi/m. | 
| SoPHISM XI. 


17. What is procured by our own Virtue and Induſtry, is a greater 
Good; and what by another's, or by the Gift of Fortune, aleſs. 


T HE Reaſons are, (1.) Future Hope; becauſe in the Favours of others, or 
the Gifts of Fortune, there is no great certainty ; but our own Virtue 
and Abilities are always with us. So that when they have purchaſed us one 
Good, we have them as ready, and by uſe better edged, to procure us ano- 
ther. (2.) Becauſe, what we enjoy by the benefit of others, carries with it 
an obligation to them for it; whereas what is derived from ourſelves, comes 
without 

a Populus me ſibilat ; at mihi plaudo. 

b | Grata ſub imo 

-Gaudia corde premens, vultu ſimulante pudorem. 
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without clog or encumbrance. Nay, when the Divine Providence beſtows 
Favours upon us, they require Acknowledgment, and a kind of Retribu- 
tion to the Supreme Being; but in the other kind, Men rejoice, as the Prophet 
ſpeaks, and are glad; they offer to their Toils, and ſacrifice to their Nets. 
'(3.) Becauſe, what comes to us unprocured by our own Virtue, yields not 
that Praiſe and Reputation we affect; for Actions of great Felicity may 


produce much Wonder; but no Praiſe. So Cicero ſaid to Ceſar, we have 


enough to admire, but want ſomewhat to praiſe *. (4.) Becauſe, the Purchaſes 
of our own Induſtry are commonly joined with Labour and Struggle ; which 
have not only ſome Sweetneſs in themſelves, but give an Edge and Reliſh 
to Enjoyment. Veniſon is feet io him that kills it b. 
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There are four Oppoſites or Counter- Colours to this Sophi/m, and may ſerve as r Counter. 
as Confutations to the four preceding Colours reſpectively. (I.) Becauſe Felicity Colours and 
ſeems to be a work of the Divine Favour ; and accordingly begets Confidence Comfutation. 


and Alacrity in ourſelves, as well as Reſpect and Reverence from others. And 
this Felicity extends to caſual things; which human Virtue can hardly reach, 
So when Cæſar ſaid to the Maſter of the Ship in a ſtorm, Thou carrieſt Cæ- 
far and his Fortune; it he ſhould have ſaid, thou carrieſt Cæſar and his Vir- 
tue, it had been but a ſmall ſupport againſt the danger. (2.) Becauſe thoſe 
things which proceed from Virtue and Induſtry are imitable, and lie open 
to others; whereas Felicity is inimitable, and the Prerogative of a ſingular 
Perſon. Whence in general, Natural things are prefer*d to Artificial; be- 


cauſe incapable of imitation. For whatever is imitable, ſeems common, and 


in every one's power. (3.) The things that proceed from Felicity, ſeem free 
Gifts, unpurchaſed by Induſtry ; but thoſe acquired by Virtue, ſeem bought : 
whence Plutarch ſaid elegantly of the Succeſſes of Timoleon, (an extremely 
fortunate man) compared with thoſe of his Contemporaries, Ageſilaus and 
Epaminondas, that they were like Homer's Verſes, and beſides their other Ex- 
cellencies, ran peculiarly ſmooth, and natural. (4.) Becauſe what happens 
unexpectedly, is more acceptable, and enters the Mind with greater pleaſure : 
but this effect cannot be had in things procured by our own Induſtry, 


SoPHISM XII. 


18. What conſiſts of many diviſible Parts is greater, and more One Sophiſi 12 


than what conſiſts of fewer : for all things when viewed im their 
Parts, ſeem greater; whence alſo a plurality of Parts ſhews 
bulky : but a plurality of Parts has the ftronger Effect, if they 
lie in no certain order; for thus they reſemble Infinity, and pre- 
vent Comprehenſion. | 


TH IS Sopbiſin appears groſs at firſt ſight ; for *tis not plurality of Parts 
alone, without majority, that makes the Total greater: yet the Imagination 


is often carried away, and the Senſe deceived with this Colour. Thus to the 


| I the Road upon a naked Plain may ſeem ſhorter, than where there are 
rees, Buildings, or other Marks, by which to diſtinguiſn and divide the 


2 Que miremur habemus ; que laudemmus expectamus. | 
D Suavis cibus A venath. 


Vol. I. T Diſtance. 


Explanation, 
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Diſtance. So when a monied Man divides his Cheſts and Bigs, he ſeems 

to himſelf richer than he was; and therefore a way to amplify any thing, 
is to break it into ſeveral parts, and examine them ſeparately. And this 
makes the greater ſhew, if done without Order; for Confuſion ſh+ws things 
more numerous thin they are. But Matters ranged and ſet in order, ap- 
pear more confined; and prove that nothing is omitted: whilſt ſuch as are 


repreſented in Confuſion, not only appear more in number, but leave a ſuſ- 


picion of many more behind. 

This Colour deceives, (f.) if the Mind olmntein too great an opinion of 
any thing; for then the breaking of it will deſtroy that falſe Notion, and ſhew 
the thing really as it is; without —— Thus if a Man be ſick, or in 
pain the time ſeems longer without a Clock than with one: for tho? the irk- 
ſomneſs of Pam makes the time ſeem longer than it is; yet the meaſuring of 
it corrects the Error, and ſhews it ſhorter, than that falſe opinion had con- 
ceived it. And fo in a naked Plain, contrary to what was juſt before —_ 
ſerved, tho? the way, to the Eye, may ſeem ſhorter when undivided ; 
if an O-inion hence ariſes, that *tis much ſhorter than it will be 3 
the fruſtration of that falſe Expectation will afterwards cauſe it to appear 
longer than the Truth. Therefore, if a Man deſign to encourage the falſe 
Opinion of another, as to the greatneſs of a thing, let him not divide and 
ſplit ir, but extol it in the general. This Colour deceives, (2.) if the Mat- 
ter be ſo far divided and diſperſed, as not all to appear at one view. So 
Flowers growing in ſeparate Beds, ſhew more than if they grow in one Bed 
provided all the Beds are in the ſame Plot, fo as to be viewed at once; o- 
therwiſe they appear more numerous when brought nearer, than when ſcat- 
ter*d wider: and hence landed Eſtates, that lie contiguous, are uſually ac- 
counted greater than they are: for if they lie in different Counties, they 
could not io well fall within Notice. (3.) This Sof hiſin deceives, thro? the ex- 
cellence of Unity above Mullitude: for all Compoſition is an infallible ſign 
of deficiency in Particulars a. For if One would ſerve the turn, it were belt; 
but D-fe&ts and Impe -rfe&tions r-quire to be pieced and helped our. 86 
Marth:, cumber'd about many things, was told that One was ſufficient. And 
upon this Foundation Ao invented the Fable, how the Fox bragg'd to 
the Cat, what a number of Devices and Stratagems he had to get from the 
Hounds ;, when the Cat ſaid ſhe had but one, and that was to climb a 
Tree: which in fact was better than all the Shifts of Reynard. Whence 
the Proverb, Mulla novit vulres, ſed folis unum Magnum d. And the Moral 
of the Fable is this; that is be!tter relying upon an able aid truſty Friend in 
a difficulty, than upon all the Fetches and Contrivances of one's own Wit. 

Ic were eaſy to collect a large number of this Kind of Sophiſms ; whereto | 
if their La a ies, and Detedtions were annexed, it might be a work of con- 
ſiderable ſervice 3 as launching into Primary Philoſophy and Politicks, as well 
as Khetorich © And fo much for the popular marks, or Colours 4 apparent 
ove vin Evi zh, b: 40 em le and comparative. NE 


a Et quæ non profunt ſi 6 era, multa juvant. 

d The Fox nad miry Sat, but che Cat a capital one. 

One Reaſon why luttle has been done towards * Supplying this Deficiency, is, __ __ 
| ifficulty 
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III. 19. A ſecond Collection wanting to the Apparatus of Rhetorick, is that 4 colletion- 

intimated by Cicero, when he directs a ſet of Common elaces, ſuited to both & eee An- 

ſides of the Queſtion, to be had in readineſs, But we extend this Precept he 55 

farther; ſo as to include, not only judicial, but alſo deliberative and demon- rick, 

ftrative- Forms. Our meaning is, that all the Places of common uſe, whether 

for Proof, Confutation, Perſuaſion, Diſſuaſion, Praiſe, or Diſpraiſe ; ſhould be 

ready ſtudied, and either exaggerated, or degraded, with the utmoſt effort of Ge- 

nius, or, as it were, perverſe Reſolution, beyond all meaſure of Trath*. And 

the beſt way of forming this Collection, both for Conciſeneſs and Uſe, we 

judge to be that of contracting, and winding up thefe Places into certain 

acute, and ſhort Sentences 3 as into ſo many Clues, which may occaſional- 

ly be wound off into larger Diſcourſes. And ſomething of this kind we find 

done by Seneca; but only in the way of Suppoſitions or Caſes, The follow- 


ing Examples will more fully illuſtrate our Intention. 


BEAUTY. 
| For. Againſt. 33 
20. The Deformed endeavour, by Virtue, like a Diamond, is beſt . 355 
1 eee | . | | procuring this 
Malice, to keep themſelves from || plain ſer. Collection. 
Contempt. IA s a good Dreſs to a deformed 
Deformed Perſons are commonly | Perſon ; ſo is Beauty to a vicious 


revenged of Nature. Man. 
Virtue is internal Beauty; and | Thoſe adorned with Beauty, and 
Beauty external Virtue. | thoſe affected by it, are generally ſhal- 
Beauty makes Virtue ſhine; and | low alike. 5 
Vice bluſh. | | 1 125 
a 01 Bol DpxESs. 


difficulty that attends it. Numerous Sophiſms, of great influence, might indeed be collected from 

Books of Morality Policy, Phyſieks, Chemiſtry, and many other parts of Philoſophy, as well as 

from common Converiation ; but to ſhew wherein the Fallacy of ſuch Sophiſms lies, and clearly 

to confute them, may often require a penetrating Capacity, and a connderable Degree of At- 

tenrion Whence a Work of this kind cannot be executed upon the Plan of the Author, but 

by men of general Knowledge, clear Diſcernment, Mathematical Sagacity, and ſtrong Judg- 

ment. But if ſuch a Work were extant in its due latitude, it might afford an entertaining, as 

well as uleful Picture of human Nature; and ſhew, that nearly all the Arguments in common ä 

uſe are but a kind of Sophiſms: and thus defend the Mind againſt them. | 
a Ovſerve however, that theſe Places are till to be true and juſt, if taken in a lower or 

higher Key, otherwiſe they would be bur mere Sophiſms and Impoſture. Thus the two fides 

of the Queſtion, may by moderation be made to comport ; for inſtance, | 


OR. 
Virtue, like a Diamond, is beſt plain ſet. 
1 404 AGAINST. 

25 Virtue, in a graceful Perſon, ſhews to greater advantage. EE. 
Theſe are Antithets, or Opootres ; but reconcilable by relaxing, or ſoftening the Rigour of 
each Polirion : ſo that tho Virtue ſhews well, when plain ſet ; yet it ſhews better, when accompa- 
nied with graceful Behaviour. But in Pleading and Perſuading, more regard is had to Exaggera- 
tion and ſtrong Expreſſion, than to Moderation and exact Truth, The part of the Judge is to 
moderate, and balance, both ſides of the Queſtion, © NE | 


I 
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BoLlDN ESS. 


For. 


A baſhful Suitor ſhews the 


i * deny him. 

Idneſs in a Politician is like Ac- 
tion to an Orator ; the firſt, ſecond, 
and third Qualification. 

Love the Man, who confeſſes his 
Modeſty; but hate him who accuſes 
it. 


A Confidence in carriage ſooneſt u- 


nites A ffections. 
Give me a reſerved Countenance, 
and open A e 


For. 

22. A graceful Deportment is the 
true Ornament of Virtue. 

If we follow the Vulgar in the uſe 
of Words, why not in Habit and 
Geſture ? * 

He who obſerves not Decorums 
in ſmaller matters, may be a great 
Man; but is unwiſe at times. 
Virtue and Viſdom, without all Re- 


ſpect and Ceremony, are, like foreign 


Languages, unintelligible to the Vul- 
ar. 

He, who knows not the Senſe of 
the People, neither by Congruity, 
nor Obſervation, is ſenſeleſs. 

Ceremonies are the tranflation of Vir 


tue into our own Language. 


CoNSs TAN cx. 


| For. 
23. Conſtancy is the Foundation of 
Virtue. 
He is miſerable who has no Notion 
of what he ſhall be. 
If Hyman Judgment cannot be con- 
ſtant to things; let it at leaſt be true 


| Againſt. 
Boldneſs is the Verger to Folly. 
Impudence 1s fit for nothing but 
Impoſture. 
Confidence is the Fool's Empreſs, 
and the Wiſe Man's Buffoon. 
Boldneſs is a kind of Dulneſs, join'd 
with a Perverſenels. 


CEREMONIES. 


Againſt. 

What can be more difagrecable than 
in common Life to copy the Stage ? 

Ingenuous Behaviour procures E- 
ſteem; but Aﬀectation and Cunning, 
Hatred. 

Better a painted Face and curled 
Hair, than a painted and curled Beha- 
viour. 

He is incapable of great Matters, 
who breaks his Mind with trifling Ob- 
ſervations. 

Affectation is the gloſſy Corruption 
of * 


Againſt. 

Conſtancy, like a churliſh Portrefs, 
turns away many uſeful Informations. 
- *Tis Guſt that Conſtancy ſhould en- 
_ Croſſes; for it my brings 
them. 


The ſhorteſt Folly is the beſt. 


to itſelf. 
Even Vice is ſet off by Conſtancy. 
Inconſtancy 
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Inconſtancy of Fortune, with Incon- 
ſtancy of Mind, makes a Dark Scene. 

Fortune, like Proteus, is brought 
to herſelf by perſiſting. 


CRUELTY, 


| . 
24. No Virtue is ſo often delinquent 
as Clemency. 
Cruelty, proceeding from Revenge, 
is Juſtice ; if from Danger, Prudence. 


He who ſhews Mercy to his Ene-| 


my, denies it to himſelf. 


Phlebotomy is as neceſſary in the Bo- | 


dy Politick, as in the Body Natural. 


For. 


25. Fortune ſells many things to| 


the Haſty, which ſhe gives to the 
Slow. | : 
Hurrying to catch the Beginnings 
of things, is graſping at Shadows. 
When things hang wavering, mark 
them ; and work, when they incline. 
Commit the beginning of Actions 
to Argus, with his hundred Eyes; 
the end to Briareus, with his hundred 


| 


DEL Ax. 


Hands. 


Anzsainſt. | 
He who delights in Blood, is eithe 
a wild Beaſt, or a Fury. 


Toa good Man, Cruelty ſeems x ; 


mere Tragical Fiction. 


f Againſt. 

Opportunity offers the Handle of 

the Bottle firſt, then the Belly. 
Opportunity, like the Sibyl, dimi- 

niſhes the Commodity, but enhances. 

the Price. / | 
Diſpatch is Pluto's Helmet. 


Things undertaken ſpeedily, are ea- 


ſily performed. 


DissSIMULATION. 


2; For. | 

26. Diſſimulation is a ſhort Wiſdom. 

We are not all to ſay, tho' we all 
intend, the ſame Thing. 

Nakedneſs, even in the Mind, is un- 
comely. 

Diſſi mulation is both a Grace and 
a Guard. | 
Diſſimulation is the Bulwark of 
Counſels. | 

Some fall a Prey to Fair-Dealing. 
The open Dealer deceives as well as 
the Diſſembler: for many either da 


not underſtand him, or not believe him. | 


Open-dealing is a Weakneſs of 
Mind, - 


Againſt. 
If we cannot think juſtly, at leaſt 
let us ſpeak as we think. 


In ſhallow Politicians, Diſſimula- 


tion goes for Wiſdom. 
The Diſſembler loſes a principal In- 
ſtrument of Action, Belief. © © 
Diſſimulation invites Diſſimulation. 
The Diſſembler is a Slave. | 


FMPIRE, 


- _ 
— — — 

33 — — x" 

— — * — — 
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— — 
„ 
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EMPIRE. 


For, 


27. To enjoy Happineſs, is a great 


Bleſſing; bar to confer it, a greiter. 
Kings are more like Stars than Men; 
for they have a powerful Influence. 
To reſiſt God's Vicegerents, is to 
war againſt Heaven, 


| Againſt. 

*Tis a miſerable Srate, to have few 

things to defire, and many to fear, 

Princes, like the celeſtial Bodies, 

nave much Veneration, but no Reſt. 
Mortals are admitted to Fupiter's 


| 


Table, only for ſport. 


Envy. 


For. 


28. *Tis natural to hate thoſe who | 


reproach us. 
Envy in a State, is like a whole- 
ſome Severity. 


| Againſt. 
Envy has no Holidays, 
Death alone reconciles Envy to 
Virtue, | 
Eavy puts Virtue to the trial, as 


| | Juno did Hercules. 


EvIDñBENTCE again} ARGUMENTS. 


For. | | 
29. To rely upon Arguments, is 
the part of a Pleader, not a Judge. 


7 =”. © | ae FED 
If Evidence were to prevail againſt 
Arguments, a Jadge would need no 


He who is ſway' d more by Argu- Senſe but his Haring. 
ments than Teſtimony, truſts more to Arguments are an Antidote againſt 


Wit than Senſe. 


Arguments might be truſted, if 


Men committed no Abſurdities. 


Arguments againſt Teſtimonies, 
make the Caſe appear ſtrange, but 


not true. | , 


the Poiſon of Teſtimonies. 
| Thoſe Proofs are ſafeſt believed, 
| okich ſeldomeR deceive. © © 


FAcIILIũ I v. 


For. 


30. Give me the Man who com- 


plies to another's Humour without 


Flattery. | | 


Againſt. 
Facility is want of Judgment. 
The good Offices of eaſy Natures 
ſeem Debts, and their Denials, Inju- 


The flexible Man comes neareſt to] ries. 


the nature of Gold. | 


He thanks only himſelf, who pre- 
vails upon an eaſy Man. 0 

All Difficulties oppreſs a yielding 
Nature; for he is engaged in all. 


credit. 


Eaſy Natures ſeldom come off with 


FIL AT- 
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Fr. 
31. Flattery proceeds from Cuſ. 
tom, rather than ill Deſign. 
To convey Inſtruction with Praiſe, 
is a Form due to the Great. 


FLATTREY. 


Againſt. 
Flattery is the Style of a Slave. 
Flattery is the Varniſh of Vice. 
Elattery is fowling with a Bird-Call. 
The Deformity of Flattery is Co- 
medy ; but the Injury, Tragedy. 
| To convey good Counſel, is a hard 
Task. 


FoRTITUDE. 


For. 
32. Nothing is terrible, but Fear 


itſelf. 
Pl-aſare and Virtne loſe their Na- 


ture, where Fear diſquiets. 
To view Danger, is looking out to 


avoid it. 
Other Virtues ſubdue Vice; but 


Fortitude even conquers Fortune. 


Asgainſt. 

A ſtrange Views chat, to deſire to 
deſtroy, to ſecure Deſtradtion. 

A goodly Virtue truly, which even 
Drunkenneſs can cauſe. 

A Prodigal of his own Life, threa- 
tens tho Lives of others. 

Fortitude is a vun of the Iron- 


Age. 


FoR TUNE. 


For. 

33. Publick Virtues procure Praiſe; 
but private ones, Fortune. 

Fortune, like the Muk;-H ay, is a 
Cluſter of ſmall, twinkling, namelcſs 
Virtues. 

Fortune is to be honour'd and re- 
ſpected, tho* it were but for her 
Daughters, Confidence and Autho- 
rity. 


ö 


Agais ſt. 

The Folly of one Man, is the For- 
tune of another. 

This may be commended in For- 
tune, that if ſhe makes no Election, 
ſhe gives no Protection. 

1] he Great, to decline 17 wor- 
ſhip T, tune. 


FRIENDSHIP, 


Fr. 

34. Friendſhip does the ſame as 
Fortitude ; but more agrecably. 

Friendſhip gives the Reliſh to Hap- 
pineſs. 

The worſt Solitude, is to want 
Friends. 

*Tis juſt that the hollow -hearted 
ſhould not find F riendihip.” 


Asrainſt. 
To contract Frlendſhip, is to pro- 
cure Encumbrance?. 
Ti a weak Spirit, that divides For- 


tunc With another, 
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HEALTH. 


For. 

35. The Care of Health ſubjects 
the Mind to the Body. 

An healthy Body is the Tabernacle, 
but a fickly one, the Priſon of the 
Soul. | | 

A ſound Conftitution forward: 
Buſineſs ; bur a ſickly one makes man) 


Hono 
For 


36. Honours are the Suffrages, not |. 


of Tyrants, but Divine Providence. 
Honours make both Virtue and 
Vice conſpicuous. 
_ Honour is the Touchſtone of Vir- 
cue. 
The Motion of Virtue is rapid to 
its place; but calm in it: but the 
Place of Virtue is Honour. 


| | 
| Jzs 
For. | | 

37. A Jeſt is the Orator's Altar. 
Humour in Converſation, preſerves 

Freedom. : 

*Tis highly politick to paſs ſmooth- 
ly from Jeſt to Earneſt, and vice 


Againſt. 

Recovery from Sickneſs, is Reju- 
veneſcency. 4% 5 

Pretence of Sickneſs, is a good Ex- 
cuſe for the Healthy. 

Health too ſtrongly cements the 
Soul and Body. 

The Couch has govern'd Empires; 


and the Litter, Armies. 


URS. | 
Againſt. | 

To ſeek Honour, is to loſe Li- 
berty. 

Honours give command where cis 
beſt not to will ; and next, not to be 
able. | | 

The Steps of Honour are hard to 
climb, ſlippery a-top, and dangerous 
to go down. : 

Men in great Place borrow others 
Opinions, to think themſelves happy. 


1 
Againſt. | 
Hunters after Deformities and Com- 
parifons, are deſpicable Creatures. 
To divert important Buſineſs with 
a Jeſt, is a baſe Trick. 
Judge of a Jeſt, when the Laugh 


verſa. is over, 


Witty Conceits are Vehicles to 


Wit commonly plays on the Sur- 


Truths, that could not be otherwiſe face of things: for Surface is the Seat 


agreeably. convey ec. of 8 
INGRATITUDE. 16s 
For. 4 Asginſt. 
38. Ingratitude is but perceiving The Sin of Ingratitude is not made 
the Cauſe of a Benefit. penal here, but left to the Furies. 


The deſire of being grateful, nei- 
ther does Juſtice to others, nor leaves 
one's ſelf at liberty. 1 


The Obligations for Benefits, exceed 
the Obligations of Duties; whence In- 
gratitude is alſo unjuſt. 1 

| 0 


Sect. XVIII. 


merits the leſs thanks. 


5 For. . 
39. Every Remedy is an Innova- 
tion. 
He who will not apply new Reme- 
dies, muſt expect new Diſeaſes. 
Time is the greateſt Innovator; and 
why may we not imitate Time ? 
Ancient Precedents are unſuitable, 
and late ones corrupt and degenerate. 
Let the Ignorant ſquare their Ac- 
tions by Example. ; ; 
As they who firſt derive Honour to 
their Family, are commonly more 
worthy than thoſe who ſucceed them ; 
ſo Innovations generally excel Imita- 
tions. 
An obſtinate adherence to Cuſtoms, 
is as turbulent a thing as Innovation. 
Since things of their own courſe 
change for the worſe, if they are not 
by prudence alter'd for the better; 
what End can there be of the III? 
The Slaves of Cuſtom are the Sport 
of Time. | 


RHE TORTCk, or OraTory. 
A Benefit of an uncertain Value, | 


INNOVATION. 


No publick Fortune can exclude 
private Favour, 


Againſt. 
New Births are deformed things. 
No Author is accepted, till time 

has authoriz'd him. | 

All Novelty is Injury; for it de- 
faces the preſent ſtate of things. 

Things authoriz'd by Cuſtom, if 
not excellent, are yet conformable z 
and ſort well together. 

What Innovator follows the Ex- 
ample of Time, which infinuates new 
things ſo quietly, as to be almoſt im- 
perceptible *? | 

Things that happen unexpected, 
are leſs agreeable to thoſe they benefit; 
and more afflicting to thoſe they in- 
jure. 


— — 


Jus TICE. 


For. | 

40. Power and Policy are but the 
Appendages of Juſtice ; for if Juſtice 
could be otherwiſe executed, there 
were no need of them. 

*Tis owing to Juſtice, that Man to 
Man is a God ; not a Wolf. 

The? Juſtice cannot extirpate Vice, 
it keeps it under, 


Againſt, | 
If Juſtice conſilt in doing to anothe 
what we would have done to our- 
ſelves; then Mercy is Juſtice. 

If every one muſt receive his due 
_— ſurely Mortals muſt receive Par- 

on. 

The common Juſtice of a Nation, 

like a Philoſopher at Court, renders 


Rulers aweful. 


2 One can ſcarce help anſwering to this Queſtion; the Lord Bacon : who has reformed the 
State of Learning ſo quietly, that his Country- men ſcarce perceive how or by whom it was effected. 


I. 


2 
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the La 


almoſt uſeleſs. 
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KNOWLEDGE and CONTEMPLATION. 


For. 


41. That Pleaſure only is accor-| 


ding to Nature, which never cloys. 
The ſweeteſt Proſpect is that be- 
low, into the Errors of others. 
*Tis beſt to have the Orbits of the 
Mind concentrick with thoſe of the 
Univer ſe, 


Againſt. 

A contemplative Life is but a ſpe- 
cious Lazineſs. 

To think well is little better than 
to dream well. 

Divine Providence regards che 
World; but Man regards only his 
Country. : 
A political Man ſows even his 


All depraved Affections are falſe Va- 
luations ; but Goodneſs and Truth are 
ever the ſame. 


Thoughts. 


LAW. 


For. 


| 
42. *Tis not e xpounding, but di- 
rom 


2. to recede the Letter of 


To . the Letter of the Law, 


ainſt. 

Generals 1 be conſtrued ſo as 
to explain Particulars. 

The worſt Tyranny is Law upon 
the rack. 


makes the Judge a Legiſlator. 


ann 


For. 
43. Ta write Books upon minute 
Particulars, were to render Experience| 


Reading is converſing with the 


verſing with Fools. 

Sciences of little ſignificance in 
themſelves, may ſharpen the Wit, 
and 9 the Thoughts. 


Wiſe; but acting is generally . 


Againſt. 

Men in Univerſities are taught to 
believe. 

What Art ever caught the ſeaſon- 
able Uſe of Art? 

To be wile by Precept, and wiſe 
by Experience, are contrary Habits ;. . 
the one ſorts not with the other. 

. Avainuſe is made of Art; left it 
ſhould otherwife be unemploy d. 

_  *Tis the way of Scholars to ſhew 
all they know: and oppoſe farther In: 


formation. 


Sh 


For. 
44. Tis abſurd, to love the Acci- 
dents of Life above Life itſelf. 
A lang Courſe is better chan a ſhort 
one, even for Virtue. 


F E. 

Azainſt. | 
| The Philoſophers, by their- great 
Preparation for Death, have only: 
2 more terrible. 

Men fear Death thro* Ignorance, 
25 Children fear the Dark. | 


With- 


1 There 
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Without a Compaſs of Life, we 


can neither learn, nor repent, nor 
perfect. 


RHE TO RICE, or OraTORY. 


There is no Paſſion ſo weak, but, 
if a little urged, will conquer the Fear 
of Death. 

A Man would wiſh to die, even 
thro* Wearineſs of doing the ſame 


| things over and over again. 


LoqQvacirTy, 


| For. . 
45. Silence argues a Man to ſuſ- 
pect either himſelf or others. 
All Reſtraints are irkſome, but 
eſpecially that of the Tongue, 
Silence is the Virtue of Fools. 


3 Againſt. 
To ſpeak little, gives Grace and 


Authority to what is deliver d. 


Silence is like Sleep; it refreſhes 


Wiſdom. | 
Silence is the Fermentation of the 


Silence, like the Night, is fit for| Thoughts. „ 
Treacheries. | Silence is the Style of Wiſdom ; and 

Thoughts, like Waters, are belt in| the Candidate for Truth, 
a running Stream. | 

Silence is a kind of Solitude. 

He who is ſilent, expoſes himſelf to 
Cenſure, | | 

L O VE. | 

46. Every Man ſeeks, but the Lover] The Stage is more beholden to 
only finds, himſelf. Love, than civil Life. 

The Mind is beſt regulated by the] I like not ſuch Men as are wholly 


Predominancy of ſome powerful Af. 
fection. | 

He who 1s wiſe, will purſue ſome 
one Defirez for he that affects not 
one thing above another, finds all flat 
and diſtaſteful, | 


Why ſhould not one Man reſt in 
one Individual? 


Fer. My 
47. When the Mind propoſes ho- 


nourable Ends; not only the Virtues, 
but the Deities are ready to aſſiſt. | 
Virtues proceeding from Habit, or 
Precept, are vulgar ; but thoſe that 
Proceed from the End, heroical, 


| 


taken up with one thing. 
Love is but a narrow Contempla- 
tion, 


MAcNnNANIMITY. 


Againſt, 
Magnanimity 1s a poetical Virtue. 


Z 2 NATURES, 
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NATURE. 


For. 

48. Cuſtom goes in Arithmetical, 
but Nature in Geometrical Progreſ- 
ſion *. 5 

As Laws are to Cuſtom in States; 
ſo is Nature to Cuſtom in particular 
Perſons. | 

Cuſtom, againſt Nature, isa kind of 
Tyranny ; but eaſily ſuppreſſed. 


| 


Againſt. 
Men think according to Nature, 
ſpeak according to Precept, but act 


according to Cuſtom. 


Nature is a kind of a School- 
Maſter; Cuſtom, a Magiſtrate. 


NOB III x. 


For. | 
49. Where Virtue is deeply im- 
Planted from the Stock ; there can be 
no Vice, | | 
Nobility is a Laurel confer'd by 
Time. | 
If we reverence Antiquity in dead 
Monuments; we ſhould do it much 


more in living ones. 


If we deſpiſe Nobility in Families, 
what difference is there betwixt Men 
and Brutes? | 

Nobility ſhelters Virtue from Envy, 
and recommends it to Favour. 


. Againſt. 
Nobility ſeldom ſprings fromVirtue; 
and Virtue ſeldomer from Nobility. 
| Nobles oftener plead their Anceſ- 
tors for Pardon, than Promotion. 
New rifing Men are ſo induſtrious, 
as to make Nobles ſeem like Statues, 
Nobles, like bad Racers, look back 
too often in the Courſe. 


| . 


PoPUuLARITY. 


: For. 1 

go. Uniformity commonly pleaſes 
wiſe Men ; yet *tis a Point of Wiſdom 
to humour the changeable Nature of 
Fools. 

To honour the People, is the way 
to be honour'd. 


Men in place are uſually awed, not | 


| 


| Againſt. + EP 

He who ſuits with Fools, may him- 
ſelf be ſuſpected. 

He who pleaſes the Rabble, is com- 
monly turbulent. | 7” 

No moderate Counſels take with 
the Vulgar. | 

To fawn on the People, is the baſeſt 


dy one Man, but the Multitude. Flattery. 
” . „„ 
| For. 5 Againſt. 
51. Praiſe is the reflected Ray of | Fame makes a quick Meſſenger, 
Virtue. | —_ but a raſh Judge. 
raiſe | 


What 


That is, Cuſtom gets ground flower than Nature. 


Sec. XVIII. 


Praiſe is the Honour obtain'd by 
free Voices. | 
Many States confer Honours ; but. 
Praiſe always proceeds from Liberty. 
The Voice of the People hath 
ſomething of Divine; elſe how ſhould 
ſo many become of one mind? 

No wonder if the Commonalty 
ſpeak truer than the Nobility ; be- 
cauſe they ſpeak with leſs danger. 


RuzToRICK, or ORaTORY. 


What has a good Man to do with 
the Breath of the Vulgar ? 

Fame, like a River, buoys up 
Things light and ſwoln; but drowns 
thoſe that are weighty. 

Low Virtues gain the Praiſe of the 
Vulgar ; ordinary ones aſtoniſh them: 
but of the higheſt, they have no feel- 
ing. 

Praiſe is got by Bravery more than 
Merit; and given rather to the Vain 
and Empty, than to the Worthy and 
Subſtantial. 


PREPARATION. 


For. 

52, He who attempts great Mat- 
ters with ſmall Means; hopes for 
Opportunity, to keep him in Heart. 
Slender Proviſion buys Wit, but 
not Fortune, 


Againſt. 

The firſt Occaſion is the beſt Pre- 
paration. | 

Fortune is not to be fetter'd in the 
Chains of Preparation, 

The interchange of Preparation and 
Action, are politick ; but the ſepara- 
tion of them oſtentatious, and unſuc- 
ceſsful. 

Great Preparation is a Prodigal; 
both of Time and Buſineſs. 


PRIDE. 


For. 

53. Pride 1s inconſiſtent even with 
Vice: and as Poyſon expels Poy on, 
ſo are many Vices expell'd by Pride. 

An eaſy Nature is ſubje& to other 
Men's Vices; but a proud one only 

to it's won. 
Pride, if it riſe from a contempt 
of others, to a contempt of itſelf, at 
length becomes Philoſophy. 


| Againſt. 

Pride is the Ivy of Virtue *. 

Other Vices are only Oppoſites to 
Virtues ; but Pride is even contagious. 

Pride wants the beſt Condition of 
Vice, Concealment. | 

A proud man, while he deſpiſes 
thers, neglects himſelf. | 


READINESS. 


: For. 
54. That is unſeaſonable Wiſdom, 
which is not ready. | 

He 


Againſt. © | 

That Knowledge is not deep fetch'd, 
which lies ready at hand, 

Wit- 


* Viz, On account of creeping and rwining aboutit. 


3 
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He who errs ſuddenly, ſuddenly re- 
forms his Error. | 

To be wiſe upon Deliberation, and 
not upon preſent Occaſion, is no grea 
Matter. 


REVENGCGE. 


| For. | 
55. Private Revenge 18 a kind of 
wild Juſtice. 141 
He who returns Injury for Injury, 
_ violates the Law, not the Perſon. | 
The fear of private Revenge is uſe- 
ful; for Laws are often aſleep. f. 


ö 


Ricues. 


| For. | | 
56. They deſpiſe Riches, who de- 
fpair of en 
Envy at Riches has made Virtue a 
Goddeſs. g | 
Whilſt Philoſophers diſpute whe- 
ther all things ſhould be referr'd to 
Virtue, or Pleaſure ; let us be col- 
lecting the Inſtruments of both. 
Riches turn Virtue into a common 
Good. 
The Command of other Advanta- 
ges are particular ; but that of Riches 
univerſal. 


L 


For. ”. 
57. They who err out of Zeal, 
tho? they are not to be approved, 
ſhould yet be pitied. 4 
Mediocrity belongs to Morality; 
Extremes to Divinity. 
A ſuperſtitious Man is a religious 
Formaliſt. 
'T ſhould ſooner believe all the Fa- 


SUPERSTITION. 


Sect. XVIII. 
Wiſdom is like a Garment ; light- 
eſt when readieſt, 
They whoſe Counſels are not ri- 
ned by Deliberation, have not their 
— ripened by Age. 
What is ſuddenly invented, ſudden- 
ly vaniſhes. 


Againſt. | 25 

He who does the wrong, is the Ag- 
greſſor; but he who returns it, the 
Protractor. 8 

The more prone men are to Re- 
venge, the more it ſhould be weeded 
out. 

A revengeful Man may be flow in 
Time, tho' not in Will. 


Againſt. | 
Great Riches are attended, either 


with Care, Trouble, or Fame; but 


no Uſe. 

What an imaginary Value is ſet 
upon Stones, .and other Curioſities, 
that Riches may ſeem to be of ſome 
Service? 

e who imagine all things may 


bought by their Riches, forget 
ex have ſold themſelves. I 
iches are the Baggage of Virtue 
neceſſary, tho? cumberſome. 
Riches are a good Servant, but a 
bad Maſter, 


Againſt. 
As an Ape appears the more de- 
formed for his reſemblance to Man ; 
ſo the ſimilitude of Superſtition to 
Religion, makes it the more odious. 

What Afﬀectation is in civil Mat- 
ters, ſuch is Superſtition in divine. 
It were better to have no Belief 


bles, 


of a God, than ſuch an one at diſho- 
nours him. | It 


Sect. XVIII. 


bles and Abſurdities of any Religion; 
than that the Univerſal Frame is with- 
out a Deity. | 


RarTORICK, or OraTORY. 


| It was not the School of Epicurus, 
but the Szoicks, that diſturbed the 
States of old. 

| The real Atheiſts are Hypocrites ; 


| 


without feeling. 


SUSPICION. 


For. 


58. Diſtruſt is the Sinew of Pru- 


dence; and Suſpicion a Strengthner 
of the Underſtanding. 
That Sincerity is juſtly ſuſpected, 
which Suſpicion weakens. | 
Suſpicion breaks a frail Integrity 
but confirms a ſtrong one. 


TACITURNITY., 


For. 8 
59. Nothing is concealed from 
ſilent Man; for all is ſafely depoſited 
with him. 
He who eaſily talks what he knows, 
will alſo talk what he knows not. 
Myſleries are due to Secrets. 


For 


. Tb abfainandfiffein, are neare 


ly the ſame Virtue. 
| Uniformity, Concords, and the 
Meaſure. of Motians, are things Cele- 


ſtial; and the Characters of Eternity. 


Temperance, like wholeſome Cold, 
collects and ſtrengthens the Force of 
the Mind. | 

When the Senſes are too exquiſite 
and wandring, they want Narcoticks; 
ſo likewiſe do: wandring Affections. 


Againſt. 
' Suſpicion breaks the Bonds of 
64, A 
To be over-run with Suſpicion, is a 


kind of Political Madneſs. 


Nn 


15 Againſt. 

From a ſilent Man all things are 
concealed; becauſe he returns nothing, 
but Silence. | 

Change of Cuſtoms keeps Men ſe- 
cret. | 
Secrecy. is the Virtue of a Confeſſor. 
A cloſe Man is like a Man un- 


known. 


TEMPERANCE. 


1.8 Againſt. 
T like not bare negativeVirtues; they 
argue Innocence, not Merit. 

The Mind languiſhes, that is not 
ſomerimes ſpirited up by exceſs. 
I like the Virtues, which produce 


the Vivacity of Action, not the Dul- 


neſs of Paſſion. 


The Sayings, Not to uſe, that on 


ce may not deſire ;”* Not to defire, that* 
«© you may not fear, &c. proceed from 


puſillanimous, and diſtruſtful Natures, 


VAIN- 


who deal continually in holy things 
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of Pride, placed among the Virtues ? 


RHE TORTCE, o ORATORVY. 


Sec. XVIII. 


VAIN-GL OR. 


For. | 

61, He who ſecks his own Praiſe ; 
at the ſame time ſeeks the Advan- 
tage of others. 

He who is ſo ſtrait-laced, as to re- 
card nothing that belongs to others, 
will perhaps account publick Affairs 
impertinent. 

Such Diſpoſitions as have a mixture 


of Levity, more eaſily undertake a | 
publick Charge. 


Alzsainſt. 

The Vain-glorious are always Fac- 
tious, Falſe, Fickle, and upon the 
Extreme. 

Thraſo is Gnatho's Prey. 

*Tis ſhameful ina Lover, to court 
the Maid inſtead of the Miſtreſs ; but 
Praiſe is only Virtue's Hand-maid. 


UN cHASTIT . 


For. 
62. *Tis Jealouſy that makesChaſti- 
ty a Virtue. 
He muſt be a melancholy Mortal, 
that thinks Venus a grave Lady. 
Why is a Part of Regimen, pre- 
tended Cleanneſs, and the Daughter 


In Amours, as in Wild-fowl, there 
is no Property; but the Right is tranſ- 


ferred with Poſſeſſion. 


WATCHFULNESS. 


For. 
63. More Dangers deceive by F ik; 
than Force. 
*Tis. eaſier to prevent a Danger, 
than to watch its approach. | 
Danger is no longer light, if it 
once ſeem light. 


For. 


64. Charity to the nn 


begins with private Families. 
Wife and Children are a kind of 


- Diſcipline 3 but unmarried Men are 


moroſe and cruel. 
A 


Againft. | 
Incontinency is one of Circe's worſt 
Transformations. | ; 
The unchaſteLiver has no reverence 
for himſelf ; which is ſlackening the 
Bridle of Vice. \ 

They who, with Paris, make Beau- 
ty their Wiſh, loſe, as he did, Wiſ- 
dom and Power. : 

Alexander fell upon no popular 
Truth, when he ſaid, that Sleep and 
Luſt were the Earneſt of Death. 


Againſt. | 

He bids Danger advance, who buc- 
kles againſt it. 

Even the Remedies of Dangers are 
dangerous. 

*T'is better to uſe a few approved 
Remedies, than to venture upon many 
unexperienced Particulars, 


Wire AND CHILDREN. 


| Apainſt. ; 
He who hath Wife and Children, 
hath given Hoſtages to Fortune. 
Generation and Iflue, are human 
Acts; but Creation, and its Works, 
are divine, 
Iſſue 


Set. XVIII. RRRTORILC 


A ſingle Life, and a childleſs State 
fit men for nothing but Flight. 

He ſacrifices to Death, who begets 
no Children. 

The happy in other reſpects are 
commonly unfortunate in their Chil- 
dren ; leſt the human State ſhould too 


x, o ORATORY. 


Iſſue is the Eternity of Brutes ; but 
. Merit, and Inſtitutions, the 
Eternity of Men. | 
Private Regards generally prevail 
over publick. | 

Some affect the Fortune of Priam, 
in ſurviving his Family. 


nearly approach the divine, | 


YouTH. | 

3 For. | | | Againſt, _ 
65. The firſt Thoughts and Coun-| Youth is the Field of Repentance. 
ſels of Youth, have ſomewhat di-| Youth naturally deſpiſes the Au- 
vine. thority of Age; that every one may 

Old Men are wiſe for themſelves 3| grow wile at his peril. | 
but leſs for others, and the publick| The Counſels whereat Time did 
Good. not. aſſiſt, are not ratified by him. 

If it were viſible, old Age deforms Old Men commute Venus for the 
the Mind more than the Body. Graces *, 

Old Men fear all things, but the | 
Gods, | 


66. The Examples of Antithets, here laid down, may not perhaps deſerve 
the place aſſign'd them: but as they were collected in my youth; and 
are really Seeds, not Flowers, I was unwilling they ſhould be loſt. In 
this they plainly ſhew a juvenile Warmth ; that they abound in the moral 
and demonſtrative kind, but touch ſparingly upon the deliberative and ju- 
dicial. | 


all Subjects: ſuch-as Prefaces, Concluſions, Digreſſions, Tranſitions, &c. For 
as in Building, a good Diſtribution of the Frontiſpiece, Stair-caſes, Doors, 
Windows, Entries, Paſſages, and the like, is not only agreeable, but uſetul : 
ſo in Speech, if the Acceſſories, and Under-parts, be decently and skilfully 
contrived and placed, they are of great Ornament and Service to the whole 
Structure of the Diſcourſe, Of theſe Forms, we will juſt propoſe one Ex- 


a The Reader will find confiderable Uſe made of this Collection by the Author, in his 
EssAvs; and other parts of his Works. It were eaſy to continue ſuch a Collection, in the way 
of an Alphabetical Common-place : and the Uſefulneſs of the Thing might well recommend it; 
as in moſt parts of Life, and both in writing and ſpeaking, we have frequent Occaſions for 
ſhorr and ſententious Arguments; as well to defend ourſelves, as to prevail upon others. There 
is alſo a more capital Uſe of ſuch a Collection; viz. that of aſſiſting the Underſtanding, and 
enabling the Mind to form a true Judgment of Things; when both ſides of the Queſtion are 
thus pleaded for with the utmoſt Strength. And ſome Collections of this kind, we find in ſeveral 
School- Books, uſed by the younger Scholars, as a Helpin making their Themes or Exerciſes: But 
the Thing in its full extent, according to the View of the Author, is perbaps ſtill wanting. 


Vo I. I. ; Aa | ample 


IV. 67. A third Collection wanting to the Apparatus of Rhetorick, is what _; Collection of 
we call Leſſer Forms. And theſe are a kind of Portals, Poſtern-doors, Outer- leſr Forms, 
Rooms, Back- Rooms, and Paſſages of Speech 3 which may ſerve indifferently for waning in 


*77 


etorick. 
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ample or two*. For tho' they are Matters of no ſmall uſe ; yet becauſe! 
here we add nothing of our own, and only take naked Forms from Demoſt be- 
nes, Cicero, or other ſelect Authors; they may ſeem of too trivial a nature, 

to ſpend time therein. | | 


68. EXAMPLES OF LESSER FORMS. 


A ConcLusion IN THE DELIBERATIVE. 
So the paſt Fault may be at once amended ; and future Inconvenience prevented. 


COROLLARY OF AN EXACT Division. 
That all may ſee I would conceal nothing by Silence; nor cloud any thing by 


Words. 


A TransTION, wiTH 4 CAvEaT. | | 
But let us leave this Subject for the preſent ; ſtill reſerving ta ourſelves the 
Liberty of a Retroſpefion. 


A PREPOSSESSION AGAINST AN INVETERATE OPINION. 


Iwill let you underſtand to the full, what ſprung from the thing itſelf ; what 
Error has tuch d to it; and what Envy has raiſed upon it. 


And theſe few Examples may ſerve to ſhew our meaning as to the L2ſer 
Forms of Speech. | | | 


lads 3 ac. 
— * 1 + 


ho — 


db. ©; 
CRITICISM, and SCHOOL-LEARNING. 


Here remain two general APPENDAGES fo the DocTRINE or DzE- 


f 1 
Criticiſm and : 
pe ng LIVERY ; the one relating to CRI TICIsMH; the other to ScHooL- 


ing, Appen- LEARNING. For as the principal part of traditiue Prudence e, turns upon the 
dages to the | writing 3 
Doctrine of | | 


Delivery. 2 See the Lord Shaftesbury's Advice to an Author. 


Þ 'Tho' the Ancients may ſeem to have perfected Rhetorick ; yet the Moderns have given it 
new Light. Gerhard Voſſius beſtowyd incredible Pains upon this Art; as appears by his Book 
de Natura & Conſtitutione Rhetorices; and ſtill more by his Inſtitutiones Oratoria. See allo 
Wolfgang. ere e Apparatus Eloquentie 5 Teſmari Exercitationes Rhetorice, &c. Several 
French Authors have likewiſe cultivated this Subject; particularly Rapin, in his Reflexions ſur 
FEloquence; Bohours, in his Maniere de bien Penſer dans les Ouvrages de Eſprit; and his Pen- 
fees Ingenieuſes; Father Lamy, in his Art de Parler. See alſo M. Caſſander's French Tranſiation 

ef Ariſtotle's Rhetoricks ; the anonymous Pieces, entitled, Art de Penſer, and l Art de Perſuader ; 
Le Clerc's Hiſtoria Rhetorice, in his Ars Critica; and Stollins de Arte Rhetorica, in his Inire- 
duttio in Hiſtoriam Literariam. l | 

© See above Sect, XVII. 1, 2, Ge. 
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writing; ſo its relative turns upon the reading of Boobs. Now Reading is 

either regulated by the Aſſiſtance of a Maſter; or left to every one's pri- 

vate Induſtry: but both depend upon CriTicism and School-LEARA- 

NING, 1 i | | 
2. CriTIcisM regards, firſt, the exact correcting and publiſhing of approv- Criticiſm di- 
ed Authors; whereby the Honour of ſuch Authors is preſerved ; and the ne- 2% t it 


ceſſary Aſſiſtance afforded to the Reader. Yet the miſapplied Labours and _ 9 


Induſtry of ſome, have in this reſpect proved highly prejudicial to Learning: publiſhing of 


for many Criticks have a way, when they fall upon any thing they do not Authors. 
underſtand, of immediately ſuppoſing a Fault in the Copy. Thus, in that Paſ- 
ſage of Tacitus, where a certain Colony pleads a Right of Protection in the 
Senate, Tacitus tells us, they were not favourably heard; ſo that the Am- 

baſſadors diſtruſting their Cauſe, endeavoured to procure the Favour of Ti- 
tus Vinius by a Preſent, and ſucceeded : upon which Tacitus has theſe 
Words; Tum dignitas & antiquitas Coloniæ valuit : Then the Honour and An- 
tiquity of the Colony bad weight ; in alluſion to the Sum receiv'd. But a con- 
ſiderable Critick, here expunges Tum, and ſubſtitutes Tantùm; which quite 
corrupts the Senſe. And from this ill practice of the Cr:ticks, it happens, 
that the moſt correfed Copies are often the leaſt correct. And to ſay the truth, 
unleſs a Critick is well acquainted with the Sciences treated in the Books he 
publiſhes, his Diligence will be attended with danger. 


3. A ſecond thing belonging to Cr1Ticism, is the Explanation and Ilu- (a.) The Illu- 


tration of Authors, by Comments, Notes, Collections, &c. But here an 1 of 

cuſtom has prevailed among the Criticks, of skipping over the obſcure Paſ- ee 1 5 
ſages; and expatiating upon ſuch as are ſufficiently clear: as if their Deſigagg 
were not ſo much to illuſtrate their Author, as to take all occaſions of 
ſhewing their own Learning and Reading. It were therefore to be wiſhed, 
that every original Writer, who treats an obſcure or noble Subject, would 
add his own Explanations to his own Work; ſo as to keep the Text conti- 
nued and unbroken, by Digreſſions or Illuſtrations; and thus prevent any 
wrong Interpretation, by the Notes of others“. 

4. Thirdly, there belongs to Criticiſm the thing from whence its Name is (3) 4 Cen- 
derived; viz. a certain conciſe Fudgment, or Cenſure of the Authors publiſhed ; ſure them. 
and a Compariſon of them with other Writers, who have treated the ſame Sub- 
jet. Whence the Student may be directed in the choice of his Books; and 
come the better prepared to their perufal : and this ſeems to be the ultimate 
Office of the Critick ; and has indeed been honour'd by ſome greater Men 
in our Age, than Criticłs are uſually 3 N 

1 | | 5. 


2 It were much to be wiſhed, the Author had ſet an Example of this in his own Philoſophical 
Works; which might then have been currently underſtood; and not have continued in a manner 
unknown, as they have done, except to a few, But the Misfortune may lie here, that an 
Author cannot always foreſee what Parts of his Works will be leaſt intelligible to his Readers 
the whole being generally become clear and ſtrong to himſelf, by repeated Thought or Experience. 

d The Author has given us an uncommon Specimen of this part of Criticiſm, in his Cenſure of the 
Works of the more eminent Philoſophers ; which makes the TENTAH SUPPLEMENT to the Augmentis 
Scientiarum. But the Subject of Criticiſm itſelf has been conſiderably changed, and improved, 


7 8 ſince | 
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School Learn- g. For the Doc r RINE oF School LEARNING, it were the ſhorteſt way to 
ing to ve refer to the Jeſuiis; who, in point of Uſefulneſs, have herein excell'd: yet we 
taught in Col- E. : : 
leges. will lay down a few Admonitions about it. We highly approve the Educa- 
tion of Youth in Colleges; and not wholly in private Houſes, or Schools a. 
For in Colleges, there is not _ a greater Emulation of the Youth, among 
their Equals, but the Teachers have a venerable Aſpect and Gravity; which 
greatly conduces towards inſinuating a modeſt Behaviour, and the forming 
of tender Minds from the firſt, according to ſuch Examples: and beſides 
theſe, there are many other Advantages of a Collegiate Education. But for the 
Order and Manner of . Diſcipline, 'tis of capital Uſe to avoid too conciſe: Me- 
thods, and too haſty an Opinion of Learning ; which give a Pertneſs to the 
Mind; and rather make a ſhow of Improvement, than procure it. But 
Excurſions of Genius are to be ſomewhat favour'd; ſo that if a Scholar per- 
form his uſual Exerciſes, he may be ſuffer'd to ſteal time for other things, 
whereto he is more inclin'd. RY | | 
Tuo ways of 6. It mult alſo be carefully noted, tho? it has, perhaps, hitherto eſcaped 
preparing the Obſervation, that there are two correſpondent ways of enuring, exerciſing, 
Genin. and preparing the Genius : the one, beginning with the eaſier, leads gradually 
on to more difficult things ; and the other commanding and impoling ſuch 
as are harder at firſt; ſo that when theſe are obtain'd, the eaſier may be 
more agreeably diſpatch*d. For *tis one Method to-begin Swimming with 
Bladders ; and another to begin Dancing with loaded Shoes. Nor is it eaſy 
to ſee how much a prudent Intermixture of theſe two. ways, contributes to 
improve the Faculties both of Body and Mind b. 5 
Studies to ſuit 7. Again, the fuiting of Studies to the Genius, is of ſingular Uſe : which 
the Genius. Maſters ſhould duly attend to; that the Parent may thence conſider what 
kind of Life the Child is fitteſt for. And further, it muſt be carefully ob- 
ſerved, not only that every one makes much greater Progreſs in thoſe things 
whereto he is naturally inclin'd; but alſo, that there are certain Remedies 
in a proper Choice of Studies, for particular Indiſpoſitions of Mind. For 
example; Inattention, and a Volatility of Genius, may be remedied by Ma- 
thematicks ; wherein, if the Mind wander ever ſo little, the whole Demon- 
{tration muſt be begun a- new .. 
| | | | 8. 
fince his time; inſomuch as to be reduced into the form of an Art; as particularly by the 
jearned M. le Clerc, in his Ars Critica, who defines Criticiſm the Art, (1.) of Interpreting the 
ancient Writers, whether proſaical or poetical ; and (2.) diſtinguiſhing their genuine Writings from 
furious: Thus taking in a part omitted by the Lord Bacon. To which might alſo be added 
the Diſcovery of Impoſitions, Interpolations, Prevarications, Pyracies, Mutilations, and Suppreſ- 
fions, G'c. both of the ancient and modern Authors; with the ways of rectifying, adjuſting, 
and ſupplying the fame. In ſhort, Criticiſm, according to the later Acceptation, is the Art of 
Fudging of Hiſtorical Facts, Monuments, Books, and their Authors. And to take Criticiſm in 
this Light, the Books that have been written upon it, in the laſt, and the preſent Age, _ 
furniſh out a Library. Many of them are enumerated by Morhof, Struvius, Stollius, and other 
Writers upon Polymathy, and Literary Hiſtory. 
See Osborn's Advice to a Son. 
Þ The Author intended a Diſcourſe upon this Subject, as appears by his Letter to Sir Henry 


Saville. See SUPPLEMENT V. | 
© See the Author's Essay upon Studies; SUPPLEMENT XI. 
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8. Ex kEROIS Es, allo, are of great Efficacy in teaching: but few have ob- The proper Uſe 


ſerved, that theſe ſhould not only be prudently appointed; but prudently Fw 
TSS. 


changed. For, as Cicero well remarks, Faults, as well as Faculties, are gene- 
rally exercisd in Exerciſes z whence a bad Habit is ſometimes acquired, and 
inſinuated together with a good one. *Tis therefore ſafer, that Exerciſes 
ſhould be intermitted, and now and then repeated, than always continued 
and follow'd. Theſe things, indeed, may, at firſt fight, appear light and 
trivial; yet they are highly effectual, and advantageous. For as the great 
increaſe of the Roman Empire has been juſtly attributed to the Virtue and 
Prudence of thoſe ſix Rulers, who had, as it were, the Tuition of it in its 
' Youth; fo proper Diſcipline, in tender Years, has ſuch a Power, tho? latent 
and unobſerved, as neither Time, nor future Labour, can any way ſubdue in 


our riper Age. 


9. It alſo deſerves to be remarked, that even ordinary Talents in great The 44ion of 


Men, uſed on great Occaſions, may ſometimes produce remarkable Effects. the Stage re- 
commended as 
judiciouſly retain the Diſcipline among them. And tho? the thing itſelf be A 22 


And of this we will give an eminent Inſtance; the rather becauſe the Feſuits 


diſreputable in the Profeſſion of it, yet it is excellent as a Diſcipline : we 
mean the Action of the Theatre ; which ſtrengthens the Memory, regulates the 
Tone of the Voice, and the Efficacy of Pronunciation; gracefully compoſes the 
Countenance and the Geſture ; procures a becoming degree of Aſſurance; and 
laſtly, accuſtoms Youth to the Eye of Men. The Example we borrow from 
Tacitus, of one Vibulenus, once a Player, but afterwards a Soldier in the Panno- 
nian Army. This Fellow, upon the death of Auguſtus, raiſed a Mutiny; ſo 
that Bleſus, the Lieutenant, committed ſome of the Mutineers : but the Sol- 
diers broke open the Priſon, and releaſed. them. Upon which, Vibulenus thus 
harangu'd the Army: «© Yow, ſays he, have reſtored Light and Life to theſe 
& poor Innocents: but who gives back Life to my Brother ; or my Brother to me ? 
« He was ſent to you, from the German Army, for a common Good; and that. 
C Man murder*d him laſt Night, by the hands of his Gladiators, whom he al- 
& ways keeps ready to murder the Soldiers. Anſwer, Bleſus, where haſt thou 
&« thrown his Corpſe? Even Enemies refuſe not the right of Burial. When I 
&« Hall, with Tears and Embraces, have perform'd my Duty to him, command 
& me alſo to Death; but let our Fellow-Soldiers bury us, who are murder d 
& only for our Love to the Lezions.” With which Words, he rais'd ſuch a 
Storm of Conſternation and Revenge in the Army, that unleſs the thing had 
preſently. appear'd to be all a Fiction, and that the Fellow never had a 
Brother, the Soldiers might have murder*d their Leader: but he acted the 
whole as a Part upon the Stage. And thus much for the Locicar 
SCIENCES b. | 2 | e. 


a This Example is evidently produced, not for Imitation; but only to ſhew the Force of 
Action and Elocut ion, and what conſiderable things they are capable of effecting. 

b The Subject of Scholaſtick Diſcipline is the more lightly touched by the Author, becauſe he 
refers us to the Feſuits, who are certainly great Maſters in the Art of Education; but it does 
not appear that their Example is conſiderably follow'd in England: particularly as to the Thea» 
trical Exerciſes here recommended. *Tis true, in ſeveral of our capital Schools, the Scholars 


annually act ſome ancient or modern Comedy; but this they uſually do after a childiſh manner 
without 
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T 
Of ErICEs, or MokALIT v. 


1 it; E next proceed to Er Hicks; which has the human Vill for its 
and Office o Subject. Reaſon governs the Mill; but apparent Good ſeduces it, 
Erhicks., Its Motives are the Affections; and its Miniſters, the Organs and voluntary 
Motions. Tis of this Doctrine that Solomon ſays, Keep thy Heart with all 
diligence ; for out of it are the Actions of Life. The Writers upon this Science, 
appear like Mriting- Maſters, who lay before their Scholars a number of beau- 
tiful Copies ; but give them no Directions how to guide their Pen, or ſhape 
their Letters: for ſo the Writers upon Ehicks have given us ſhining Draughts, 
Deſcriptions, and exact Images of Goodneſs, Virtue, Duties, Happineſs, Sc. 
as the true Objects and Scope of the human Will and Deſire ; but for ob- 
taining theſe excellent and well-deſcribed Ends, or by what means the Mind 
may be broke and faſhion*d for obtaining them, they either touch this Sub- 
ject not at all, or ſlightly *. We may diſpute as much as we pleaſe, that 
moral Virtues are in the human Mind, by Habit, not by Nature ; that generous 
Spirits are led by Reaſon, but the Herd by Reward and Puniſhment ; that the 
Mind muſt be ſet ſtraight, like a crooked Stick, by bending it the contrary way, &c. 
But nothing of this kind of Glance and Touch, can in any way ſupply the 
want of the thing we are now in queſt of®. | 
The great Im- 2. The Cauſe of this Neglect I take to be, that latent Rock whereon fo 
8 of many of the Sciences have ſplit; viz. the Averſion that Writers have to 
os ores treat of trite and vulgar Matters, which are neither ſubtile enough for Diſ- 
pute, nor eminent enough tor Ornament ©, *Tis not eaſy to ſee how great 
| a 
without having been broke and form'd to an Audience, by a previous Courſe of Exerciſes; ſo 
as to give them the graceful Accent, the decent Deportment, and the ready Addreſs, which re- 
commend a Man to the Favour of the World, and fit him for Buſineſs : But this is a Point which 
the Feſuits principally labour; and accordingly their Pupils commonly have a much more manly 
and polite Behaviour, than other Pupils of equal ſtanding; without that ſheepiſh Modeſty on the 
one tide, and that pragmatical Aſſurance on the other, ſo diſadvantageous and diſagreeable in 
civil Society. See this Affair more fully conſider d by Morhof in his Polyhiſtor; de Curriculo 
Scholaſtico; de Curriculo Academico; de Pedagogia regia; & de Exercitationibus. See al ſo Mr. Locke 


F Education, : 
a For the Hiſtory of Morality, conſult Scheurlius's Bibliographia Moralis, Ed. 1686. Placcius's 


Epitome Bibliothece Moralis, Paſchins de variis Moralia tradendi modis formiſque, 1707. Bar- 
beyrac's Preface to his French Tranflation of Puffendorf de Fure Nature & Gentium, and Stollii 
Introductio in Hiſtoriam Literariam, pag. 692—7 52. 

d Vz. The Cultivation, or Regulation, of the Mind, c. See below, z 

© This is laid down as a general, or fundamental Cauſe; from whence naturally flow many 
particular ones, as Ignorance, Neglect, unruly Paſſions, &c. which Vincent. Placcius has drawn 
out into a Table; as imagining them omitted by the Author. See Commentarium de Morali 

| "Sientin augenda; of which, more in the ſubſequent Note b. 
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a Misfortune hath proceeded hence; that Men, thro? natural Pride and Vain- 

glory, ſhould chuſe ſuch Subjects and Methods of treating them, as may 

rather ſhow their own Capacities, than be of uſe to the Reader. Seneca 

ſays excellently, Eloquence is hurtful to thoſe it inſpires with a deſire of itſelf, 

and not of things: for Writings ſhould make Men in love with the Subject; 

and not with the Writer. They, therefore, take the juſt Courſe, who can 

ſay of their Counſels as Demoſthenes did; If you put theſe things in execution, 

you ſhall not only praiſe the Orator for the preſent ; but yourſelves alſo ſoon after, 

when your Affairs are in a better poſture. But in Ethicks, the Philoſophers 

have culled out a certain ſplendid Maſs of Matter, wherein they might prin- 

cipally ſhow their Force of Genius, or Power of Eloquence: but for other 

things, that chiefly conduce to Practice; as they could not be ſo gracefully 
ſet off, they have entirely dropt them. Yet ſo many eminent Men, ſurely, 

ought not to have deſpair'd of a like Succeſs with Virgil; who procured as 

much Glory for Eloquence, Ingenuity, and Learning, by explaining the 

homely Obſervations of Agriculture, as in relating the heroick Acts of A#xeas. 

And certainly if Men were bent, not upon writing at leiſure, what may be read 
at leiſure, but really to cultivate and improve active Life; the Georgicks of 
the Mind ought to be as highly valued, as thoſe heroical Portraits of Virtue, 

Goodneſs, and Happineſs, wherein ſo much pains have been taken. 

3. We divide Er HICks into two principal Doctrines; the one of the Ethicks di. 
Model or Image of Good, the other of the Regulation and Culture of the Mind; vided into the 
which I commonly expreſs by the word Georgicks*. The firſt deſcribes the : have _— 
Nature of Good; and the other preſcribes Rules for conforming the Mind 15 it. pay pris ang 
The Doctrine of the Image of Good, in deſcribing the nature of Good, con- gicks of the 
fiders it either as ſimple, or compounded ; and either as to the kinds or de- Mind. 
grees thereof. In the latter of theſe, the Chriſtian Faith has at length aboliſh'd 
thoſe infinite Diſputes and Speculations, as to the ſupreme degree of Good, 
call'd Happineſs, Bleſſedneſs, or the Summum bonum; which was a kind of The Heathen 
heathen Theology. For, as Ariſtotle ſaid, Youths might be happy, tho" only in Summum 
Hope; ſo, according to the Direction of Faith, we muſt put ourſelves in the — br 
ſtate of Minors ; and think of no other Felicity, but that founded in Hope. Flrillianiy 
Being therefore thus deliver'd from this oſtentatious Heaven of the Heathens, 
we may, with leſs offence to Truth and Sobriety, receive much of what | 
they deliver about the Image of Good. As for the nature of pojitive and ſimple Ty, Heat hen 
Good, they have certainly drawn it beautifully, and according to the Life, Treatment of 
in ſeveral Pieces, exactly repreſenting the Forms of Virtue and Duty; their tive _ 
Order, Kinds, Relations, Parts, Subjects, Provinces, Actions, and es” 888 

1 . ations. 


2 For the Reaſon of this Appellation, fee Sect. XXI. 1. 

d This Diviſion of Ethicks is thought too general by Vincent. Placcius, who has endeavour'd 
to improve the Author's Doctrine of Morality. The Title of the Work is de Morali Scientia 
augenda Commentarium, in Franc. Baconi, &c. de Dignitate & Augmentis Scientiarum Librum 
ſeptimum; Ethice Doctrinæ Originem, Incrementa, Decrementa, Fortunamque per varias gentes 
variam, ab Orbe condito, hucuſque ſummatim exhibens, &c. Francofurt. 1677. The Diviſion 
this Writer would eſtabliſh, is that hereafter intimated, Sect. XXII. 2, or the ſame as in Medicine, 
whence he uſes the Terms Phy/iologia Moralis, Noſologia Moralis, Semeiotica Moralis, Therapen- 
tica Moralis, and would introduce a kind of Chirurgia Moralis; thus making moral Philoſophers 
the Phyſicians of the Mind. | : | 2 | 


184 ETHrickxs, or MoraLiTy. Sect. XX. 
ſations. And all this they have recommended and inſinuated to the Mind, 
with great Vivacity and Subtility of Argument, as well as Sweetneſs of Perſua- 
ſion : at the ſame time faithfully guarding, as much as was poſſible by Words, 
againſt depraved and popular Errors and Inſults. And in deducing the na- 

of compara- ture of comparative Gord, they have not been wanting; but ꝓpointed three 
ride Good, Orders thereof; they have compared contemplative, and active |_ife together; 
diſtinguiſhed between Virtue with reluctance, and Virtue ſecured and confirmed; 
repreſented the Conflict betwixt Honour and Advantage; ballanced the Vir- 
ties, to ſhew which over-weigh'd; and the like: fo that this part of the 
Image of Good, is already nobly executed; and herein the Ancients have 
ſhown wonderful Abilities. Yet the pious and ſtrenuous Diligence of the Divines, 
exerciſed in weighing and determining Studies, moral Virtues, Caſes of Conſcience, 
and fixing the Bounds of Sin, have greatly exceeded them. But if the Phi- 
loſophers, before they deſcended to the popular and received Notions of 
Virtue and Vice, Pain and Pleaſure, &c. had dwelt longer upon diſcovering 
Their Failure. the Roots and Fibres of Good and Evil; they would, doubtleſs, have thus 
| wb great Light to their ſubſequent Enquiries: eſpecially if they had con- 
ulted the nature of Things, as well as moral Axioms, they would have ſhorten'd 
their Doctrines, and laid them deeper. But as they have entirely omitted 
this, or confuſedly touch'd it, we will here briefly touch it over again; and 
endeavour to open and cleanſe the Springs of Morality, before we come to 
the GrorGIcks® or THE MinD; which we ſet down as deficient. 
Two Appetites 4. All things are endued with an Appetite to two kinds of Good; the one, 
in all things; as the thing is a Whole in itſelf ; the other, as *tis a Part of ſome greater 
viz. Self-Good, Whole: and this latter is more worthy and more powerful than the other; 
8 as it tends to the Conſervation of a more ample Form. The firſt may be 
called Individual or Self- Gocd; and the latter, Good of Communion. Iron, by 
a particular Property, moves to the Loadſtone; but if the Iron be heavy, 
it drops its Affection to the Loadſtone, and tends to the Earth ; which is 
the proper Region of ſuch ponderous Bodies. Again, tho' denſe and heavy 
Bodies tend to the Earth, yet rather than Nature will ſuffer a Separation in 
the Continuity of Things, and leave a Vacuum, as they ſpeak ; theſe heavy 
Bodies will be carried upwards, and forego their Affection to the Earth; 
to perform their Office to the World. And thus it generally happens, that the 
Conſervation of the more general Form, regulates the leſſer Appetites. 
But this Prerogative of the Good of Communion is more particularly im- 
preſs'd upon Man, if he be not degenerate, according to that remarkable 
Saying of Pompey ; who, being Governour of the City-Purveyance, at a 
time of Famine in Rome, and entreated by his Friends not to venture to 
Sea, whilſt a violent Storm was impending ; anſwer'd, My Going is neceſſary, 
but not my Life : ſo that the deſire of Life, which is greateſt in the Indivi- 
dual, did not with him outweigh his Affection and Fidelity to the State“. 
| | But 
2 For the Meaning and Reaſon of this Expreſſion, ſee above, 2. and hereafter, Sect. XXII. 


1, 2, Cc. 
b And thus Morality ſeems abſolutely founded in the Laws of Nature. See Biſhop Cumber- 
land's Diſquiſitio Philoſophica de Legibus Nature; the Religion of Nature delineated, by Mr. Woel- 


laſton; and the Enquiry into our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, by Mr. Hutchinſon. 
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But no Philoſophy, Sect, Religion, Law, or Diſcipline, in any Age, has ſo 
highly exalted the Good of Commurion, and ſo far depreis'd the Good of In- 
dividuals, as the Chriſtian Faith, Whence it may clearly appear, that one 
and the ſame God gave thoſe Laws cf Nature to the Creatures, and the Chri- 
ſtian Law to Men. And hence we read, that ſome of the elect and holy 
Men, in an Extaſy of Charity, and impatient Deſire of the Good of Com- 
munion, rather wiſhed their Names blotted out of the Book of Life, than that 
their Brethren ſhould miſs of Salvation. 

5. This being once laid down, and firmly eftabliſh*'d, will put an end Several Queſ- 
to ſome of the ſobereſt Controverſies in moral Philoſophy. And firſt, it , — 
determines. that 2yeſtion about the preference of a contemplative to an active 3 
Life, againſt the Opinion of Ari/tetle: As all the Reaſons he produces for a ceding Foun- 
contemplative Life, regard only private Good, and the Pleaſure or Dignity of Aion; viz. 
an individual Perſon ; in which reſpects the contemplative Life is, doubtleſs, 3 58 
beſt ; and like the Compariſon made by Pythagoras, to aſſert the Honour ferable . 
and Reputation of Philoſophy : when being ask'd by Hiero, who he was, he contemplative 
anſwer'd, I am a Looker-on , for as, at the Olympick Games, ſome come to try Efe. | 

& for the Prize; others to ſell; others to meet their Friends, and be merry; 
« but others again come merely as Speftators ; I am one of the latter.” But Men 
ought to know, that in the Theatre of human Life, *tis only for God and 
Angels to be Spectators. Nor could any doubt about this matter have ariſen 
in the Church, if a monaſtick Life had been merely contemplative, and un- 
exercis'd in eccleſiaſtical Duties; as continual Prayer, the Sacrifice of Vows, 
Oblations to God, and the writing of Theological Books, for propagating the 
Divine Law, &c. But for a mere contemplattve Life, which terminates in it- 
ſelf, and ſends out no Rays either of Heat or Light into human Society; 
Theology knows it not. — 

6. It alſo determines the Queſtion, that has been ſo vehemently contro- (2.) Whether 
verted between the Schools of Zeno and Socrates, on the one fide, who placed e Race 
Felicity in Virtue, ſimple or adorn'd ; and many other Sects and Schools on 1 Wn nothin 
the other; as particularly the Schools of the Cyrenaics and Epicureans, who ſure. 
placed Felicity in Pleaſure : thus making Virtue a mere Hand-maid ; without 
which, Pleaſure could not be well ſerved. Of the ſame ſide is alſo that 
other School of Epicurus, as on the reformed Eſtabliſhment, which declared 
Felicity to be nothing but Tranquillity and Serenity of Mind. With theſe alſo 
Jom'd the exploded School of Pyrrbo and Herillus, who placed Felicity in an 
abſolute exemption from Scruples, and allowing of no fix*d and conſtant nature 
of Good and Evil; but accounting all Actions virtuous or vicious, as they pro- 
ceed from the Mind by a pure and undiſturbed Motion, or with Averſion 
and Reluctance. Burt *tis plain, that all things of this kind relate to private 
Tranquility, and Complacency of Mind; and by no means to the Good of 
Communion. _ | 

7. Again, upon the Foundation above laid, we may confute the Philoſo- (3.) Whether 
phy of Epiftetus, which reſts upon ſuppoſing Felicity placed in things within pea fg 
our prver, leſt we ſhould otherwiſe be expos*d 10 Fortune and Contingence : as b 
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(4.) Whether 
the Cauſes 
of Diſquiet 
are to be 
avoided, or 
the Mind pre- 
pared againſt 
them. 


a Maralzſt 
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Society. 
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ſigns, when that Failure makes for the publick Good ; than to ſecure an un- 
interrupted Enjoyment of thoſe things, which make only for our private 
Fortune. Thus Gonſalvo, at the head of his Army, pointing to Naples, 
nobly proteſted, he had much rather, by advancing a ſtep meet certain 
Death, than, by retiring a ſtep prolong his Life. And to this agrees the 
wile King, who pronounces a good Conſcience to be a continual Feaſt ; thereby 
ſignifying, that the Conſciouſneſs of good Intentions, however unſucceſsful, 
affords a Joy more real, pure, and agreeable to Nature, than all the other 
Means that can be furniſhed, either for obtaining one's Deſires, or quieting 
the Mind. | | 

8. It likewiſe cenſures that Abuſe which prevaiPd about the time of 
Euifetus, when Philoſophy was turn'd into a certain Art, or Profeſſion of 
Life ; as if its deſign were not to compoſe and quiet Troubles, but to avoid 
and remove the Cauſes and Occaſions thereof: whence a particular Regimen 
was to be enter*d into for obtaining this end, by introducing ſuch a kind of 
Health into the Mind, as was that of Herodicus in the Body, mention'd by 
Ariſtotle ; whilſt he did nothing all his life long, but take care of his Health ; 
and therefore abſtain'd from numberleſs things, which almoſt deprived him 
of the uſe of his Body: whereas, if Men were determin'd to perform the 
Duties of Society; that kind of bodily Health is moſt deſirable, which is able 
to ſuffer and ſupport all ſorts of Attacks and Alterations. In the ſame man- 


ner, that Mind is truly ſound, and ſtrong, which is able to break thro? nu- 


merous and great Temptations and Diſorders: whence Diogenes ſeems to - 
have juſtly commended the Habit which did not warily abſtain, but 
courageouſly ſuſtain ; which could check the Sallies of the Soul on the ſteepeſt 
Precipice 3 and make it, like a well-broke Horſe, ſtop and turn at the 
ſhorteſt warning. | | 

9. Laſtly, It reproves that Delicacy and unſociable Temper obſerved in 
ſome of the moſt ancient Philoſophers, of great repute, who too effeminate- 
ly withdrew from civil Affairs, in order to prevent Indignities and Trouble 
to themſelves; and live the more free, and unſpotted in their own Opinions: 
as to which point, the Reſolution of a true Moraliſt ſhould be ſuch as Con- 
ſalvo requir'd of a Soldier; viz. not to weave his Honour ſo fine, as for every 
thing to catch and rend it. | | | | 


It may be added, that the two ſeemingly oppolite Syſtems of Morality, at preſeat on foot, 
the one turning upon the Principle of Self-Love, the other upon the Principle of Benevolence, are 
eaſily adjuſted upon the fame Foundation. The modern Writers upon this Subject of Morality, 
are numerous; an account of which may be found in Struvius's Bibliotheca Philoſophica, Cap. VI. 
de Scriptoribus Philoſophia Practica, & ſigillatim Ethicis, pag.205—261. And again, in Stollins's 
Introdudtio in Hiſtoriam Literariam, de Diſciplina Ethica, pag. 798—823. | 
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LE: E divide IxpIVIpUAL, or SLT. Goop, into active and paſſive. Self-Good di- 

| This difference of Geod is alſo found impreſs'd upon the Nature vided ay ace 
of all Things; but principally ſhews itſelf in two Appetites of the Creatures: foe. — 
wiz. (1.) that of Se Preſer vation and Defence; and (2.) that of Multiplying 
and Propagating. The latter, which is ative, ſeems ſtronger and more wor- | 
thy than the former, which is paſſive. For, throughout the Univerſe, the The active 
celeſtial Nature is the principal Agent; and the terreftrial, the Patient. And mof predomiꝭ 
in the Pleaſures of Animals, that of Generation is greater than that of *. 
Feeding; and the Scripture ſays, tis more bleſſed to give, than to receive. 
And even in common life, no Man is ſo Toft and effeminate, as not to pre- 
fer the performing and perfecting of any thing he had ſet his mind upon, 
before ſenſual Pleaſures. The Preheminence of active Good, is alſo highly 
exalted from the conſideration of the State of Mankind; which is mortal, 
and ſubject to Fortune. For if Perpetuity and Certainty could be had in 
human Pleaſures, this would greatly inhance them; but as the caſe now 
ſtands, when we count it a Happineſs to die late ; when we cannot boaſt of to- 
morrow ; when we know not what a Day may bring forth ; no wonder if we 
earneſtly endeavour after ſuch things, as elude 45 Injuries of Time: And 
theſe can be no other than our Forks ; accordingly in Scripture *tis ſaid, 
their Works follow them. | 

2. Another conſiderable Preheminence of active Good 1s given it, and ſup- 
ported, by that inſeparable Affection of human Nature, the Love of Novelty, 
or Variety. But this Affection is greatly limited in the Pleaſures of I be Sen- 
ſes, which make the greateſt part of Paſſive Good, To conſider how of- 
ten the ſame things come over in Life ; as Meals, Sleep, and Diverſion ; 
it might make not only a reſolute, a wretched, or a wiſe, but even a de- 
licate Perſon wiſh to die. But in Actions, Enterprizes, and Defires, there 
is a remarkable Variety, which we perceive with great Pleaſure z whilſt we 
begin, advance, reſt, go back to recruit, approach, obtain, Sc. Whence 
'tis truly ſaid, that Life without Purſuit is a vague and languid thing : and this 
holds true both of the wiſe and unwiſe indifferently. So Solomon lays, even a 
brainſick Man ſeeks to ſatisfy his Defire, and meddles in every thing. And thus the 
moſt potent Princes, who have all things at command, yet ſometimes chuſe 
to purſue low and empty Deſires; which they prefer to the greateſt at- 
fluence of ſenſual Pleaſures. Thus Nero delighted in the Harp, Commodus in 

| * Fencing, 
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188 Str r-Goop, and Sect. XXI. 


Fencing, Antoninus in Racing, &c. So much more pleaſing is it to be active 
than in poſſeſſion | . 
Individual 3. It muſt however be well obſerved, that active, individual Good, differs 
_ Good, e from the Good of Communion; notwithſtanding they may ſometimes 
N 4 coincide. For altho' this individual active Good often produces Works of 
Communion. Beneficence, which is a Virtue of Communion; yet herein they differ, that 
theſe Works are perform'd by moſt Men, not with a deſign to aſſiſt or be- 
nefit others, but wholly for their own Gratification or Honour; as plainly 
appears, when active Good falls upon any thing contrary to the Good of Com- 
munion. For that gigantick Paſſion, wherewith the great Diſturber sof the 
World are carried away; as in the caſe of Sylla, and others, who would ren- 
der all their Friends happy, and all their Enemies miſerable ; and endeavour 
to make the World carry their Image ; which is really warring againſt Hea- 
ven: this Paſſion, I ſay, aſpires to an active, individual Good, at leaſt in 
Appearance, tho? it be infinitely different from the Good of Communion. 
Paſſive Good 4. We divide Passive Goop into Conſervative and Perfeftive: for every 
+4: Saory thing has three kinds of Appetite, with regard to its own individual Good ; 
* thefjr/,, to preſerve itſelf ; the /econd, to perfect itſelf; and the third, to mul- 
tiply or diffuſe itſelf. The laſt relates to active Good, of which we have 
ſpoke already; and of the other two, the Perfective is the moſt excellent. 
For *tis a leſs matter to preſerve a thing in its State, and a greater to exalt 
it's Nature. But throughout the Univerſe are found ſome nobler Natures, to 
the Dignity and Excellence whereof inferior ones aſpire ; as to their Origins: 
| whence the Poet ſaid well of Mankind, that they have an ethereal Vigour, and 
a celeſtial Origin * : for the Perfection of the human Form conſiſts in ap- 
| 1 the Divine or Angelick Nature. The corrupt and prepoſterous 
| | mitation of this perfective Good, is the Peſt of human Life; and the Storm 
| | that overturns and fweeps away all things: whilſt Men, inſtead of a true 
| and effential exaltation, fly, with blind Ambition, only to a local one. For 
= - as Men in ſickneſs toſs and roll from place to place, as if by change of ſi- 
tuation they could get away from themſelves, or fly from the Diſeaſe; ſo in 
Ambition, Men hurried away with a falſe Imagination of exalting their own 
| Nature, obtain no more than change of Place, or eminence of Poſt. 
And Conſer- 5. Conſervative Good is the receiving and enjoying of things agreeable to 
| vative. our Nature. And this Good, tho' it be the moſt ſimple and natural, yet 
| | of all others it ſeems the loweſt and moſt effeminate. *Tis alſo attended with 
E a Difference, abaut which the Judgment of Mankind has been partly un- 
ſettled, and the Enquiry partly neglected. For the Dignity and Recom- 
mendation of the Good of Fruition or Pleaſure, as tis commonly called, con- 
ſiſts either in the Reality or Strengih thereof: the one being procured by 
Uniformity, and the other by Variety. The one has a leſs mixture of Evil; 
the other a ſtronger and more lively impreſſion of Good: which of theſe is 
the beſt, is the Queſtion. But whether human Nature be not capable of 
both at once, has not been examined. RS | 
6. 


® Tgnews eſt ollis vigor & cœleſtis origo. See Virgil. Eneid. Lib, vi. v. 730. 
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Sect. XXI. the GOOD of COMMUNION. 
Sophift. Socrates aſſerted, that Felicity lay in a conſtant Peace and Tranquilli- 
45 of Mind; but the Sophiſt placed it in great Appetite and great Fruition. 
From reaſoning they fell to railing; when the Sopbiſt ſaid, the Felicity of 
Socrates was the Felicity of a Stock or a Stone: Socrates, on the other 
hand, ſaid, the Felicity of the Sopbiſt was the Felicity of one who is always 
itching, and always ſcratching : and both Opinions have their Supporters. 
For the School even of Epicurus, which allowed that Virtue greatly conduced 
to Felicity, is on the ſide of Socrates. And if this be the caſe, certainly Vir- 
tue is more uſeful in appeaſing Diſorders, than in obtaining Deſires. The 
Sophi/i*s Opinion is ſomewhat favoured by the Aſſertion above mention'd ; 
viz, that Perfective Good is ſuperior to Conſervative Good; becauſe every ob- 
taining of a Deſire ſeems gradually to perfect Nature : which tho? not ſtrict- 
ly true; yet a circular motion has ſome appearance of a progreſſive one. 
7. As for the other point, whether human Nature is not at the ſame time 
capable both of Tranquility and Fruition; a juſt determination of it will render 
the former e unneceſſary. And do we not often ſee the Minds of Men 
ſo framed and diſpoſed, as to be greatly affected with preſent Pleaſures, and 
yet quietly ſuffer the loſs of them? hence that Philoſophical Progreſſion, 
Uſe not, that you may not wiſh ; Wiſh not, that you may not fear; ſeems an 
Indication of a weak, diffident, and timorous Mind. And, indeed, moſt 
Doctrines of the Philoſophers appear to be too diſtruſtful ; and to take more 
care of Mankind than the Nature of the thing requires. Thus they increaſe 
the fears of Death, by the Remedies they bring againſt it. For whilſt they 
make the Life of Man little more than a Preparation and Diſcipline for Death; 
*tis impoſſible but the Enemy muſt appear terrible, when there is no end of 
the Defence to be made againſt him. The Poet did better for a Heathen, 
who placed the End of Life among the Privileges of Nature“. Thus the 
Philoſophers, in all caſes, endeavour to render the Mind too uniform, and 
harmonical ; without inuring it to extreme and contrary Motions. And the 
Reaſon ſeems to be, that they give themſelves up to a private Life, free 
from diſquiet and ſubjection to others: Whereas Men ſhould rather imi- 
tate the Prudence of a Lapidary, who finding a Speck, or a Cloud, in a 
Diamond, that may be ground out without too much waſte, takes it away; 
or otherwiſe leaves it untouch'd: and ſo the Serenity of the Mind is to 
be conſulted, without impairing its Greatneſs. And thus much for the Doc- 
trine of SELF-Goop ®. ; 


II. 8. The Goop or Communion, which regards Society, uſually goes by ,,, Good of 
the name of Duty; a word that ſeems more properly uſed of a Mind well- communion, 
diſpoſed towards others: whilſt the Term Virtue is uſed of a Mind well how far treat- 


ed; and how 
to be farther 


formed and compoſed within itſelf. Duty, indeed, ſeems at firſt to be of 
political Confideration ; but if thoroughly weighed, 1t truly relates to the 
| | HR rule 
Qui ſpatium vitæ extremum inter munera ponat 
Nat ur a | | | | 
This Doctrine of Self-Good ſeems to be now generally conſidered under the Notion of pri- 
vate, and the Good of Communion, under that of publick Virtue. See the Lord Shaftesbury's 
CheraAeriſticks ; and the Enquiry into our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. 8 
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6. As fox the Queſtion; it began to be debated between Socrates and a Whether Feli- 
city conſiſt in 
Tranquillity 
or Gratifica- 


tion. 


Whether the 
Mind be at 
once capable of 
Tranquillity 
and Fruition. 


purſued. 
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The Doctrine 


8 ELT-GOO 5. aud Sect. XXI. 


rule and government of one's ſelf, not others. And as in Arobitecture, tis 
one thing to faſhion the Pillars, Rafters, and other Parts of the Building, 
and prepare them for the Work; and another, to fit and join them together: ſo 
the Doctrine of uniting Mankind in Society, differs from that which renders 
them conformable and well- affected to the Benefits of Society. This Part 
concerning Duties, is likewiſe divided into two; the one treating of the 
Duties of Man in common, and the other of Reſpeftive- Duties ; according to 
the Profeſſion, Vocalion, State, Perſon and Degree of Particulars*, The firſt 
of theſe, we before obſerved *, has been ſufficiently cultivated, and explained, 
by the ancient and later Writers. The other alſo has been touched here 
and there; tho* not digeſted and reduced into any Body of Science © We do 
not, however, except to its being treated piece-meal ; as judging it the beſt 
way to write upon this Subject in ſeparate parts . For who will pretend 
he can juſtly diſcourſe, and define upon the peculiar and relative Duties of 
all Orders and Conditions of Men? But for Treatiſes upon this Subject, 
which have no tincture of Experience, and are only drawn from general 
and Scholaſtick Knowledge; they commonly prove empty and uſeleſs Per- 
formances. For tho' a By-ſtander may ſometimes ſee what eſcaped the 
Player; and altho' it be a kind of Proverb, more bold than true with 
regard to Prince and People, that a Spectator in the Valley takes the beſt view 
of a Mountain ; yet it were greatly to be wiſhed, that none but the moſt 
experienced Men would write upon Subjects of this kind. For the Contempla- 
tions of ſpeculative Men in active Matters, appear no better to thoſe who 
have been converſant in Buſineſs, than the Diſſertations of Phormio upon 
War appeared to Hannibal; who eſteemed them bur as Dreams and Dotage. 
One Fault, however, dwells with ſuch as write upon things belonging to 
their own Office or Art; viz. that they hold no mean in recommending and 
extolling them. | 

9. To this Part of the reſpeFive Duties of Vocations, and particular Profeſ- 


of Frauds and ſions, belongs another, as a Do#rine relative, or oppoſite, to it ; viz. the 


Corruptions 
wanting in 


Morality. 


Doctrine of Cautions, Frauds, Impoſtures, and their Vices. For Corruptions 
and Vices, are oppoſite to Duties and Virtues: not but ſome mention is al- 
ready made of them in Writings ; tho* commonly but curſorily and _ 
cally, rather than ſeriouſly and gravely. For more Labour is beſtowed in 
invidiouſly reprehending many good and uſeful things in Arts, and expo- 
ſing them to ridicule ; than in ſeparating what is corrupt and vicious therein, 
from what is ſound and ſerviceable. Solomon ſays excellently, a Scorner 
ſeeks Wiſdom, and finds it nt; but Knowledge is eaſy to him that underſtands. For 
whoever comes to a Science, with an intent to deride and deſpiſe, will doubt- 

| leſs 


2 For the Modern Writers in this way, ſee Morhof's Polyhiſtor. Tom. III. Lib. I. de Philoſophia 
moralis Scriptoribus; & Stollii Introductio in Hiſftoriam Literariam, de Philoſophia generatim mo- 
rali: in particular, conſult Puffendorf, de Officio Hominis & Civis. | 

d See above Sect. XX. z. 8 

© This appears to be attempted by Grotius, in his Book de Fure Belli ac Pacis; and by Puf- 

Boe on in his de Fure Nature & Gentium. See M. Barbeyrac's Tranilation of the latter into 
French, with Annotations. 
Many Inſtances whereof, the Author has given us in his Eſays, and the Sapientia Veterum. 


gect. XXI. re Good of COMMUNION. 


leſs find things enow to cavilat; and few to improve by. But the ſerious 
and prudent treatment of the Subject we ſpeak of, may be reckoned among 
the ſtrongeſt Bulwarks of Virtue and Probity. For as *tis fabulouſly 
related of the Baſilis, that if he fees a Man firſt, the Man preſently dies; 
but if the Man has the firſt glance, he kills the Ba/ilisk: lo Frauds, [mpo- 
ſures, and Tricks, do no hurt, if firſt diſcovered ; but if they ſtrike firſt, 
tis then they become dangerous, and not otherwiſe, Hence we are beholden 
to Machiavel, and Writers of that kind, who openly and unmasked*declare 


what Men do in fact; and not what they ought to do-. For 'tis impoſſi- 


ble to join the Miſdom of the Serpent, and the Innocence of the Dove; with- 
out a previous knowledge of the Nature of Evil: as without this, Virtue 
lies expoſed and unguarded. And farther ; a good and juſt Man cannot correct 
and amend the Vicious and the Wicked, unleſs he has firſt ſearched into all the 
Depths and Dungeons of Wickedneſs. For Men of a corrupt and depraved 
Judgment, ever fuppoſe that Honeſty proceeds from Ignorance, or a certain 
ſimplicity of Manners; and is rooted only in a Belief of our Tutors, In- 
ſtructors, Books, Moral Precepts, and Vulgar Diſcourſe. Whence unleſs 
they plainly perceive, that therr perverſe Opinions, their corrupt and di- 
ſtorted Principles, are throughly known to thoſe who exhort and admoniſh 
them, as well as to themſelves, they deſpiſe all wholeſome Advice ; accor- 


ding to that admirable Saying of Solomon : A Fool receives not the words of the. 


Wiſe, unleſs thou ſpeakeſt the very things that are in his heart. And this 
part of MoraALiTy, concerning CauTions, and RESPECTIVE VICES, we 
ſer down as wanting; under the Name of $0BER SAT YR, or tbe INSIDES OF 
TERINOS d. 

10. To the Doctrine of RESPECTIVE Dr IESs, belong allo the mutual 


as alſo the Laws of Friendſhip, Gratitude, and the Civil Obligations of Frater- 
nities, Colleges, Neighbourhoods, and the like; always underſtanding that theſe 
chings are to be treated, not as Parts of Civil Society, in which View they be- 
long to Polilicks; but ſo far as the Minds of Particulars ought to be in- 
ſtructed, and diſpoſed to preſerve theſe Bonds of Soctely e. 


The mutual 
Duties between Husband and Wife, Parent and Child, Maſter and Servant , 2 of Men 
elong to re- 
ſpective Du- 
ties. 


11. The Doctrine of the Good of Communion, as well as of Self Good, treats Comparative 


Good not only ſimply, but comparatively; and thus regards the balancing of 
Duty betwixt Man and Man, Caſe and Caſe, Private and Public, Preſent 
and Future, &c. So in the Diſcourſe betwixt Brutus, Caſſius, and others, 
as to the Conſpiracy againſt Cz/ar ; the Queſtion was artfully introduced, 
whether it were lawful 1o kill a Tyrant : The Company divided in their Opi- 

| nions 


* 


2 Perhaps the Treatiſe of Hieron. Cardan de Arcanis Prudentie Civilis, is a capital Perfor- 
mance in this way; as expoſing numerous Tricks, Frauds, and Stratagems of Government; ſo. 
as to prevent the honeſt-minded from being impoſed upon by them. 

d The Author's Ess avs, in their Latin Edition, have the Title of Sermones fideles, ſive Inte- 
riora Rerum; as if intended to ſupply this DeFiciency ; which in ſome meaſure they do: but 
the Deſign has not, perhaps, been duly proſecuted ſince. See the ELevenTa SUPPLEMENT, to 
the de AUGMENTIS SCIENTIARUM. 

This appears to be the Scheme of the Whole Duty of Man; tho' the Author there proceeds 
upon the Footing of Revelation, as well as the Law of Nature. 


Good of Com- 


munion. 


| 
[ 
! 
| 
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CULTIVATION of the Minn. Seat. XXII. 


nions about it; ſome ſay ing it was lawful, and that Slavery was the greateſt 


The Doctrine 


of the Cure of 
the Mind de- 
ficient. 


of Evils ; others denying it, and aſſerting Tyranny to be leſs deftruQive 
than Civil War; whilſt a third kind, as if Followers of Epicurus, made it 
an unworthy thing, that wiſe Men ſhould endanger themſelves for Fools. 
But the Caſes of comparative Duties are numerous; among which this Que- 
ſtion frequently occurs; Whether Fuſtice may be ſtrained for the ſafety of one's 
Country, or the like conſiderable good in future? As to which, Jaſon the The/- 
ſalian uſed to ** ſome Things muſt be done unjuſtly, that many more may 
be done juſtly. But the Anſwer is ready: preſent Juſtice is in our power; 
but of future Fuſtice we have no ſecurity, Let Men purſue thoſe things 
which are good and juſt at preſent ; and leave Futurity to divine Providence *. 
And thus much for the Doc r RIN E or THE IMAGE or Goop. 


8 EC T. XXII. 
Of the Cr TIVATTON of the MIND. 


W E next proceed to the CuL r IvA T ION oF THE MIND; without which 
the preceding Part of Morality is no more than an Image or beautiful 
Statue, without Life or Motion. Aristotle expreſsly acknowledges as much: 
« *T1s therefore neceſſary, ſays he, to ſpeak of Virtue; what it is, and whence 
© it proceeds: for it were in a manner uſeleſs, to know Virtue, and yet be igno- 
c rant of the ways to acquire her.” And tho' he has more than once re- 
peated the fame thing; yet himſelf does not purſue it. And ſo Cicero gives 
it as a high Commendation to Cato, that he embraced Philoſophy, not for 
the ſake of diſputing, as moſt do; but of living Philoſophically. And tho? 
at preſent few have any great regard to the Cultivation and Diſcipline of tbe 
Mind, and a regular Courſe of Life ; whence this part may appear ſuper- 
fluous ; yet we cannot be perſuaded to leave it untouched : but rather conclude 
with the Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, that thoſe who labour under a violent Diſeaſe, 
yet ſeem inſenſible of their pain, are diſordered in their Mind. And Men in this 
caſe want not only a Method of Cure, but a particular Remedy, to bring them 
to their Senſes. If any one ſhall object, that the Cure of the Mind is the Office of 
Divinity; we allow it: yet nothing excludes Moral Philoſophy from the train 
of Theology; whereto it is as a prudent and faithful Hand-maid, attending and 


adminiſtring to all its wants. But tho”, as the Pſalmiſt obſerves, the Eyes of 


the Maid are perpetually waiting on the Hands of the Miſtreſs; yet doubt- 
leſs many things muſt be left to the Care and Judgment of the Servant. So 
Ethicks ought to be entirely ſubſervient to Theology, and obedient to the 
Precepts thereof; tho' it may ſtill contain many wholeſome and uſeful 

| Inſtructions, 
a See the Religion of Nature delineated, by Mr. Moollaſton. | 


Sect. XXII. The CuLTIVATTON of the MIND. 


Inſtructions, within its own limits. And therefore when we conſider the ex- 


cellence of this part of Morality, we cannot but greatly wonder ' tis not hi- 
therto reduced to a Body of Doctrine: which we are oblig*d to note as defi- 


cient; and ſhall therefore give ſome Sketch for ſupplying it. 


2. And firft, as in all caſe of Practice, we muſt here diſtinguiſh the The Things in 
our power to 
be diſtinguiſh- 
: ed with regard 
over the Nature of the Soil, or the Seaſons of the Lear; nor the Phyſician z0char Cure. 


Things in our power, and thoſe that are not: for the one may be altered, 
whilſt the other can only be applied. Thus the Farmer has no command 


over the Conſtitution of the Patient, or the Variety of Accidents. In the 
Cultivation of the Mind, and the Cure of its Diſeaſes, there are three things to 
be conſidered ; viz. (I.) the different Diſſoſilions, (2.) the Aﬀettions, and (3.) 
the Remedies: anſwering in Phyſick to the Conſtitution, the Diſtemper, and 


the Medicines. And of theſe three, only the laſt is in our power. Yet we 
ought as carefully to enquire into the things that are not in our power, as 
into thoſe that are; becauſe a clear and exact Knowledge thereof is to be 
made the Foundation of She Doctrine of Remedies ; in order to their more com- 
modious and ſucceſsful Application. For Clothes cannot be made to fit, un- 
leis meaſure of the Body be firit taken. 


3. The firſt Article therefore of the Culture of the Mind, will regard the 4 work of the 
different Natures or Diſboſitions of Men. But here we ſpeak not of the Characters, or 


| A . : 1 ; rturbat: ions: Natures, of 
vulgar Propenſities to Virtues and Vices; or Perturbations and Paſſions : but Perfons Uh 


of ſuch as are more internal and radical. And JI cannot ſometimes but won- 
der, that this Particular ſhould be ſo generally neglected by the Writers both 
of Morality and Politicks ; whereas it might afford great Light to both thoſe 
Sciences. In Aſtrological Traditions, the Natures and Diſpoſitions of Men are 
tolerably diſtinguiſhed, according to the Influences of the Planets 3; whence 
ſome are ſaid to be by Nature form'd for Contemplation, others for Politicks, 
others for War, &c. So likewiſe among the Poets of all kinds, we every 
where find Characters of Natures ; tho* commonly drawn with exceſs, and 
bigger than the truth a. And this Subject of the different Characters of 


cient. 


Diſpoſitions, is one of thoſe things wherein the common Diſcourſe of Men 


is wiſer than Books: a thing which ſeldom happens. But much the beſt 
Matter of all for ſuch a Treatiſe, may be derived from the more prudent 
Hittorians ; and not ſo well from Elogies or Panegyricks, which are uſual- 
ly wrote ſoon after the Death of an illuſtrious Perſon z but much rather 
from a whole Body of Hiſtory ; as often as ſuch a Perſon appears : for ſuch an 
interwoven Account gives a better Deſcription than Panegyrick. And fuch 
Examples we have in Livy, of Africanus and Cato; in Tacitus, of Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero; in Herodian, of Septimius Severus ; in Philip de Comines, 
of Lewis the Eleventh; in Guicciardine, of Ferdinand of Spain, the Emperor 
Maximilian, Pope Leo, and Pope Clement. For theſe Writers, having the 
Image of the Perſon to be deſcribed conſtantly before them, ſcarce ever 
mention any of their Acts, but at the ſame time introduce ſomething of their 
Natures. So, likewiſe, ſome Relations which we have ſeen of the Conclaves at 


4 As particularly in Homer, the Characters of Achilles, Hector, Briſeis, Helen, &c. 
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Rome, give very exact Characters of the Cardinals: as the Letters of 
Ambaſlidors do of the Counſellors of Princes. Let, therefore, an accurate 
and full Treatiſe be wrote upon this fertile and copious Subject. But we do 
not mean, that theſe Characters ſhould be received in Ezhicks, as perfect civil 
Images; but rather as Out-lines, and firſt Draughts of the Images them- 


| ſelves: which being variouſly compounded and mixed one among another, 


afford all kinds of Portraits. So that an artificial and accurate Diſſection 
may be made of Mens Minds and Natures, and the ſecret Diſpoſition of each 
particular Man laid open; that from a knowlegde of the whole, the Precepts 
concerning the Cures of the Mind, may be more rightly form*d*. | 

4. And not only the Characters of Diſpoſitions imtreſ d by Nature, ſhould | 
be received into this Treatiſe; but thoſe alſo which are otherwiſe impoſed up- 
on the Mind by the Sex, Age, Country, State of Health, Make of Body, &c. 
And again, thoſe which proceed from Fortune ; as in Princes, Nebles, com- 
mon People, the Rich, the Poor, Magiſtrates, the Ignorant, the Happy, the 
Miſerable, &c. Thus we ſee Plautus makes it a kind of Miracle to find 
an old Man beneficent b. And St. Paul commanding a Severity of Diſcipline 
towards the Cretans, accuſes the Temper of that Nation from the Poet : 
The Cretans are always Eyars, evil Beaſts, and flow Bellies. Salluſt notes it 
of the Temper of Kings, that tis frequent with them to defire Contradictories e. 
Tacitus obſerves, that Honours and Dignities commonly change the Temper of 
Mankind for the worſe*. Pindar remarks, that a ſudden Fluſh of good For- 
tune generally enervates and ſlackens the Minde. The Fſalmiſt intimates, that 
tis eaſier to bold a mean in the height, than in the increaſe of Fortune *. *Tis 
true, Ariflotle, in his Rhetoricks, curſorily mentions ſome ſuch Obſervations ; 
and ſo do others up and down in their Writings :. but they were never yet 
incorporated into moral Philoſophy ; whereto they principally belong, as 
much as Treatiſes of the difference of Soil and Glebe, belong to Agriculture; 
or Diſcourſes of the different Complexions or Habits of the Body, to Medi- 
cine. The thing muſt, therefore, be now procured ; unleſs we would imitate 


the Raſhneſs of Empiricks, who employ the fame Remedies in all Diſeaſes | 


The Doctrine 
of the Aﬀec- 


and Conſtitutions. 
5. Next to this Doctrine of Characters, follows the DocTrINE or Ar- 


FECTIONS AND PERTURBATIONS ; Which, we obſerved above, are the Di/- 


tions deficient. eaſes of the Mind. For as the ancient Politicians ſaid of Democracies, that 


the People were like the Sea, and the Orators like the Wind; ſo it may be 


2 With this view, conſulr les Characteres des Paſſions, par M. de Ia Chambre, Ed. Amſt. 1658, 
M. Clarmont de Conjectandis latentibus Animi affetibus ; reprinted by Conringius; Neuheuſii Thea- 
trum Ingenii humani. ſeu de Hominum cognoſcenda Indole & Animi Secretis, 1633; Mr. Eve» 
lyn's Digreſſion mes Phyſiognomy, in his Diſcourſe of Medals; les Characteres de Theophraſte, 
avec les Mœurs de ce Siecle, par M. de la Bruyere, 1700. See Stollii Introductio in Hiſftoriam: 
Literariam, pag. 823. See alſo more to this purpoſe above, Sec. IV. 

b Benignitas quidem hujus oppido ut adoleſcentuli eſt, | 

© Plerumque Regie voluntates, ut vehementes ſunt ; ſic mobiles, ſapeque ipſæ ſibi adverſe. 

d Solus Veſpaſianus mutatus in melius. | 

© Sunt qui magnam felicitatem concoquere non poſſunt. 1 

? If Riches fly to thee, ſet not thy Heart upon them, 
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truly ſaid, that the nature of the Mind would be unruffled, and uniform, 

if the Affections, like the Winds, did not diſturb it. And here again, we 

cannot but remember that Ariſtotle, who wrote ſo many Books of Ethicks, 

ſhould never treat of the Affections, which are a principal Branch thereof 

and yet has given them a place in his Rhetoricks, where they come to be 

but ſecondarily conſider'd : for his Diſcourſes of Pleaſure and Pain, by no 

means anſwer the end of ſuch a Treatiſe; no more than a Diſcourſe of 

Light, and Splendor, would give the Doctrine of particular Colours. For 
Pleaſure and Pain are to particular Afeions, as Light is to Colours. The 
Stoicks, ſo far as may be conjectured from what we have left of them, 
cultivated this Subject better; yet they rather dwelt upon ſubtile Defini- 

tions, than gave any full and copious Treatiſe upon it. We alſo find a 

few ſhort elegant Pieces upon ſome of the Affections; as upon Anger, falſe 
Modeſty, and two or three more: But to ſay the truth, the Poets and Hiſto- 

rians are the principal Teachers of this Science: for they commonly paint to 

the life in what particular manner the Affections are to be rais'd and in- 
flamed ; and how to be ſooth'd and laid: how they are to be check'd and 
reſtrained from breaking into Action; how they diſcover themſelves, tho? 
ſuppreſs'd and ſmother*d ; what Operations they have; what turns they take; 

how they mutually intermix ; and how they oppoſe each other, c. Among 

which, the latter is of extenſive uſe in moral and civil Affairs: I mean, how 

far one Paſſion may regulate another ; and how they employ each other's 
aſſiſtance to conquer ſome one; after the manner of Hunters and Fowwlers, 

who take Beaſt with Beaſt, and Bird with Bird ; which Man, perhaps, with- 

out ſuch Aſſiſtance, could not ſo eaſily do. And upon this Foundation reſts 

that excellent and univerſal Uſe of Rewards and Puniſhments in civil Life. 

For theſe are the Supports of States; and ſuppreſs all the other noxious Af 
feftions by thoſe two predominant ones, Fear and Hope. And, as in civil Go- 
vernment, one Faction frequently bridles and governs another; the caſe is 

the ſame in the internal Government of the Mind *. 3 

6. We come now to thoſe Things which are within our own power, and cron. 

work upon che Mind, and affect and govern the Will and the Appetite : whence „ pt... 
they have great Efficacy in altering the Manners. And here Philoſophers guence che 
ſhould diligently enquire into the Powers and Energy of Cuſtom, Exerciſe, Ha- Mind. 
bit, Education, Example, Imitation, Emulation, Company, Friendſhip, Praiſe, 
Reproof, Exhortation, Reputation, Laws, Books, Studies, &c. for theſe are the 

things which reign in Mens Morals. By theſe Agents, the Mind is form'd 

and ſubdu'd ; and of theſe Ingredients, Remedies are prepared; which, ſo 

far as human Means can reach, conduce to the Preſervation and Recovery of 

the Health of the Mind. | | 


Ce 2 | 7. 


a Upon this Subject, conſult Lalius Peregrinus de noſcendis & emendandis Animi affectionibus, 
Ed. Lipſiæ 1714. Placcius de Typo Medicine moralis ; M. Per auit de I'Uſage des Paſſions, 1668. 
Johan. Franciſc. Buddaus de Mort: mentis humans, de Sanitate mentis humane, & de Remediis 
morbor um, _ mens laborat; in his Elementa Philoſophie Practica. Lib. de Philoſophia morali, 
Sec. III. Cap. 3, 4,6. See Stollii Introduct. in Hiſtoriam Literariam, pag. 8 13, 814. 
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Examples 7. To give an Inſtance or two in Cuſtom and Habit; the Opinion of 
hereof in Cuſ- Ariſtolle ſeems narrow and careleſs, which aſſerts that Cuſtom has no power 
roo Te over thoſe Actions which are natural; uſing this Example, that if a Stone be a 
thouſand times thrown up into the Air, yet it will acquire no tendency to a ſpon- 
taneous Aſcent. And again, that by often ſeeing or hearing, we ſee and hear 
never the better. For tho? this may hold in ſome things, where Nature is ab- 
ſolute ; yet *tis otherwiſe in things where Nature admits Intenſion and Re- 
_ miſſion in a certain latitude. He might have ſeen, that a ſtrait Glove, by 
being often drawn upon the Hand, will become eaſy ; that a Stick, by ute 
and continuance, will acquire and retain a bend contrary to its natural one; 
that the Voice, by Exerciſe, becomes ſtronger and more ſonorous; that Heat 
and Cold grow more tolerable by Cuſtom, Fc. And theſe two laſt Ex- 
amples come nearer to the point, than thoſe he has produced. Be this as it 
will ; the more certain he had found it that Virtues and Vices depended upon 
Habit, the more he ſhould have endeavour'd to preſcribe Rules how ſuch 
Habits were to be acquir'd, or left off: ſince numerous Precepts may be 
form'd, for the prudent directing of Exerciſes, as well thoſe of the Mind, 
as the Body. We will here mention a few of them. 
(1.) That 8. And the jr/# ſhall be, that from the beginning we beware of impoſing 
Tasks be duly both more difficult, and more ſuperficial Tasks than the thing requires. For 
proportioned. i f too great a Burden be laid upon a middling Genius, it blunts the chear- 
ful Spirit of Hope; and if upon a confident one, it raiſes an Opinion, 
from which he promiſes himſelf more than he can perform; which leads 
to Indolence : and in both caſes the Experiment will not anſwer Ex- 
pectation. And this always dejects and confounds the Mind. But if the 
Tasks are too light, a great loſs is ſuſtain'd in the amount of the Progreſs. 
(2.) That the g. (2.) To procure a Habit in the Exerciſe of any Faculty, let two Seaſons be 
9 brincipaliy obſerved ; the one when the Mind is beſt, and the other when tis 
rage? a; worſt diſpoſed for Buſineſs : that by the former, the greater diſpatch may be 
made; and by the latter, the Obſtructions of the Mind may be wore down 
with a ſtrenuous Application: whence the intermediate times will ſlide away 
| the more eaſily and agreeably. | 
(3.) To endea- 10. (3.) The third Example ſhall be the Precept which Ariſtotle tranſiently 
oy #6 i 101 mentions; viz. 1 endeavour our utmoſt againſt that whereto we are ſtrongly 
nj impelPd by Nature; thus, as it were, rowing againſt the Stream, or bending 
a crooked Stick the contrary way, in order to bring it ſtrait. 
(4.) That II. (4.) A fourth Precept may be founded on this ſure Principle ; that 
things be not the Mind is eaſier, and more agreeably drawn on to thoſe things which are not 
er bf %. principally intended by the Operator, but conguer'd or obtain'd without preme- 
a ditated Deſign; becauſe our Nature is ſuch, as in a manner hates to be com- 
manded. There are many other uſeful Precepts for the regulating of Cuſtom ; 
and if Cuſtom be prudently and skilfully introduced, it really becomes a 
ſecond Nature : but if unskilfully and: caſually treated, it will be but the Ape 
of Nature, and imitate nothing to, the life; or aukwardly, and with de- 
formity. 2 
„ | 12. 


>. 
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12. So, with regard to Books, Studies, and Influence over our Manners, The Conduct 

there are numerous uſeful Rules and Directions. One of the Fathers, in ite in 

great ſeverity, call'd Poetry the Devil's Wine; as indeed it begets many * 

Temptations, Deſires, and vain Opinions. And 'tis a very prudent Saying 

of Ariſtotle, deſerving to be well conſider'd, that young Men are improper 

Hearers of Moral Philoſophy ; becauſe the Heat of their Paſſions is not yet 

allay'd, and temper'd, by time and experience. And to fay the truth, the rea- 

ſon why the excellent Writings and moral Diſcourſes of the Ancients have ſo 

little effect upon our Lives and Manners, ſeems to be, that they are not 

uſually read by Men of ripe Age and Judgment; but wholly left to un- 

experienced Youths and Children. And are not young Men much leſs fit 

for Politicks than for Ethicks; before they are well ſeaſoned with Religion, and 

the Doctrines of Morality and Civility? For being, perhaps, depraved 

and corrupted in their Judgment, they are apt to think that moral Diffe- 

rences are not real and ſolid; but that all things are to be meaſured by 

Utility and Succeſs. Thus the Poet ſaid, ſucce/5ful Villany is called Virtue i. 

The Poets, indeed, ſpeak in this manner ſatyrically, and thro? Indignation; 

but ſome Books of Politicks ſuppoſe the ſame poſitively,” and in earneſt. 

For Machiavel is pleaſed to ſay, if Czar had been conquer*d, he would have 

become more odious than Catiline:“ as if there was no difference, except in 

point of Fortune, betwixt a Fury made up of Luſt and Blood, and a noble 

Spirit, of all natural Men the moſt to be admired, but for his Ambition. 

And hence we ſee how neceſſary it is for Men to be fully inſtructed in 

moral Doctrines, and religious Duties, before they proceed to Politicks. 

For thoſe bred up from their youth in the Courts of Princes, and the 

midſt of Civil Affairs, can ſcarce ever obtain a ſincere and internal Probity 

of Manners. Again, Caution alſo is to be uſed even in moral Iuſtructions, 

or at leaſt in ſome of them, leſt Men ſhould thence become ſtubborn, ar- 

rogant, and unſociable. So Cicero ſays of Cato; the divine and excellent 

Qualities we ſee in him are his own ; but the things he ſometimes fails in, are 

all derived, not from Nature, but his TInjtruftors. There are many other 

Axioms and Directions, concerning the things which Studies and Books beget 

in the Minds of Men; for *tis true, that Studies enter our Manners; and ſo: 


do Converſation, Reputation, the Laws, Sc. | 

13. But there is another Cure of the Mind, which ſeems ſtill more accu- The Cure of 
rate, and elaborate than the reft ; depending upon this Foundation, that the , Mind de- 
Minds of all Men are, at certain times, in a more perfect, and at others in MOD 
more depraved State. The deſign of this Cure is therefore to improve the 1% perfett 
good times, and expunge the bad. There are two practical Methods of Srape. 
fixing the good times; viz. (1.) determined Reſolutions 3 and (2.) Obſervances 
or Exerciſes : which are not of ſo much fignificancy in themſelves, as be- 
cauſe they continually keep the Mind in its duty. There are alſo two ways 
of expunging the bad times; viz. by ſome kind of Redemption, or Expiation 
of what is paſt ; and a new Regulation of Life for the future. But this 

re. 
4 Proſperum & felix Scelus, Virtus vocatur. * 
And again, 


llle Crucem pretium ſeeleris tulit, hic Diadem 
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Charity the 
Perfection of 
Morality. 
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part belongs to Religion; whereto moral Philoſophy is, as we ſaid before, the 
genuine Hand- maid. | ; 

14. Wewill, therefore, conclude theſe Georgicks of the Mind with that Re- 
medy, which, of all others, is the ſhorteſt, nobleſt, and moſt effectual for 
forming the Mind to Virtue, and placing it near a ſtate of Perfection; viz. 
that wwe cbuſe and propoſe to ourſelves juſt and virtuous Ends of our Lives and 


Actions; yet ſuch as we have, in ſome degree, the Faculty of obtaining. For if 


the Ends of our Actions are good and virtuous, and the Reſolutions of our 
Mind for obtaining them fix'd and conſtant, the Mind will directly mould 
and form itſelf, a nce, to all kinds of Virtue. And this is certainly an Ope- 
ration reſembling the Works of Nature; whilſt the others above-mention'd 
feem only manual. Thus the Statuary finiſhes only that part of the Figure 
upon which his Hand is employ*d ; without meddling with the others at that 
time, which are ſtill but untaſhion'd Marble: Whereas Nature, on the 
contrary, when ſhe works upon a Flower, or an Animal, forms the Rudi- 
ments of all the Parts at once. So when Virtues are acquir'd by Habit, 
whilſt we endeavour at Temperance, we make but little advances towards 
Fortitude, or the other Virtues; but when we are once entirely devoted to 
juſt and honourable Ends, whatever the Virtue be, which thoſe Ends recom- 


mend and direct, we ſhall find ourſelves ready diſpos'd, and poſſeſs'd of 


ſome Propenſity to obtain and expreſs it. And this may be that State of 
Mind which Ariftotle excellently deſcribes, not as virtuous, but divine. So 
Pliny propoſes the Virtue of Trajan, not as an Imitation, but as an Example 
of the Divine Virtue ; when he ſays, Men need make no other Prayers to the 
Gods, than that they would be but as good and propitious toMortals,as Trajan was. 
But this ſavours of the prophane Arrogance of the Heathens; who graſp'd 
at Shadows larger than the Life. The Chrijtian Religion comes to the point, 
by impreſſing Charity upon the Minds of Men: which is moſt appoſitely 
calPd the Bond of Perfection; becauſe it ties up, and faſtens all the Virtues 
together. And it was elegantly ſaid by Menander of ſenſual Love, which 
a bad Imitation of the divine, that it was a better Tutor for human Life, 
than a left-handed Sophiſt: intimating that the Grace of Carriage is better 
form'd by Love, than by an aukward Preceptor ; whom he calls left-handed, 

as he cannot by all his operoſe Rules and Precepts, form a Man ſo dextrouſly 


and expeditiouſly, to value himſelf juſtly, and behave gracefully, as Love can do. 


So without doubt, if the Mind be poſſzſs'd with the Fervor of true Charity, 
he will riſe to a higher degree of Perfection, than by all the Doctrine of 
Ethicks ; which is but a Sophiſt compar'd to Charity. And as X-19phon 
well obſerved, whilſt the 4 Paſſions, tho? they raiſe the Mind, yet diſ- 


tort and diſcompoſe it, by their Extacies and Exceſſes; whilſt Love alone, 


at the ſame time compoſes and dilates it: ſo all other human Endow- 
ments, which we admire; whilſt they exalt and enlarge our Nature, are 
yet liable to Extravagance: but of Charity alone, there is no Exceſs. The 
Angels aſpiring to be like God in power, tranſgreſs'd and fell; 7 will aſcend, 
and be like the moſt high: and Man aſpiring to be like God in Knowledze, 
cranſgreis'd and fell; ye all be as Gods, knowing Good and Evil: But in 

aſpiring 
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. 
aſpiring to be like God in Goodneſs or Charity, neither Man nor Angel can, 
or ſhall tranſgreſs. Nay, we are invited to an Imitation of it; love your 
Enemies; do good to thoſe that hate you; pray for thoſe that deſpitefully uſe and 
perſecute yo; that ye may be the Children of your Father, which is in Heaven: 
for he maketh his Sun to riſe upon the Good and upon the Evil; and ſends bis Rain 


upon the Fuſt and upon the Unjuſt *. And thus we conclude this part of Moral 


Doctrine, relating to the Georgicks of the Mind. 
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15. There might, however, be added, by way of ApPENDIx, this Obſer- Appendix co 
vation; that here is a certain Relation and Congruity found between the Good the Georgicks 
of the Mind, and the Good of the Body. For as the Good of the Body conſiſts F the Mind. 


in (1.) Health, (2.) Comelineſs, (3.) Strength, and (4.) Pleaſure: ſo the 
Good of the Mind, conſider'd in a moral light, tends to render it (1.) ſound 
and calm, (2.) graceful, (3.) ſtrong and agile for all the Offices of Life, 
and (4.) poſſeſs d of a conſtant quick Senſe of Pleaſure, and noble Satiſ- 
faction. But as the four former Excellences are ſeldom found together in 
the Body; ſo are the four latter ſeldom found together in the Mind v. 


And thus we have finiſhed that principal Branch of human Philoſophy, which 


conſiders Man, out of Society, and as conſiſting of a Body and a Soul. 


8 E CT. XXIII. 
Of Crvrr DocTains; and fiſt, of Cox vERSAT TON 


and DECORUM. 


1 Here goes an old Tradition, that many Grecian Philoſophers had a The Ar of 
ſolemn Meeting before the Ambaſſador of a foreign Prince; where S-ence. 


each endeavoured to ſhew his Parts, that the Ambaſſador might have ſome- 
what to relate of the Grecian Wiſdom: but one among the number kept 
filence 3 ſo that the Ambaſſador turning to him, ask'd, But what have 
you to ſay, that I may report it ? he anſwered, Tell your King, that you have found 
one among the Greeks-who knew how to be ſilent. Indeed I had forgot in this 
Compendium 


2 The Author, in making Morality terminate in the Chriſtian Doctrine of Charity, has been 


followed by many, and thus occaſion d ſeveral Syſtems of Chriſtian Ethics; among the princi- 
whereof, are the Ethica Chriſtiana of Lambertus Daneus ; the Ethica Sacra of Dandinus; 
Placcius de Fructu pracipuo Philoſophiæ moralis genuino; Foannis Cirelli Ethica Chriſtiana ; Dr. 
More, in his Enchiridion Ethicum Henricus Erneſtius, in his Introductio ad veram Vitam ; 
and ſeveral more. See Struviuss Bibliotheca Philoſophica, Cap. 6. de Scriptoribus Philoſophis. 
Practica, & ſigillatim Ethicis. | | 
b This Doctrine of the Georgicks of the Mind is expreſſly endeavoured ro be ſupplied by Pro- 
feſſor Weſenfeld, in the Book he entitles Arnoldi Weſen;eld.. Georgica Animi & Vita. ſeu Patholo- 
gia practica, moralis nempe & civilis, ex phyſicis ubique fontibus repetita. Francof. 1695, & 1712. 
Some Account of this Work is given in the Aa Eruditorum. Menſ. Auguſt, 1696, See alſo 
Foan. Franc. Budens de Cultura Ingeniorum, Ed, Hale 1699, 
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0 
Compendium of Arts, to inſert the Art of Silence. For as we ſhall now ſoon 
to be led by the Courſe of the Work, to treat the Subject of Goverx- 
ment; we cannot have a better occaſion for putting the Art of Silence in 
practice :. Cicero makes mention not only of an Art, but even of an Elo- 
zence to be found in Silence; and relates in an Epiſtle to Atticus, how once 
in Converſation he made uſe of this Art: O» this cccaſion, ſays he, I af: 
ſumed a part of your Eloguence ; for I. ſaid nothing. And Pindar, who pecu- 
liarly ſtrikes the Mind unexpected, with ſome ſhort ſurprizing Sentence, 
has this among the reſt; Things unſaid hade ſometimes a erenter Effect than 
ſaid. And, therefore, I have determined either to be ſilent upon this Sub- 
ject, or, what is next to it, very conciſe. 
The Doctrine 2. CIVIL KNOWLEDGE turns upon a Subject of all others the moſt immerſed 
of Civil Poli- in Matter; and therefore very difficultly reduced to Axioms. And yet 
7 4.4% 4. there are ſome things that eaſe the Difficulty. For (1.) as Cato ſaid, that 
4 than E. the Romans were like Sheep, eaſier to drive in the Flock than ſingle; ſo in 
thicks. this reſpect the Office of Ehicks is, in ſome degree, more difficult than that 
of Politicks v. (2.) Again, Ethicks endeavours to tinge and furniſh the Mind 
with internal Goodneſs; whilſt civil Doctrine requires no more than external 
Goodneſs ; which is ſufficient for Society e. Whence it often happens, that a 
Reign may be good, and the Times bad. Thus we ſometimes find in ſacred 
Hiſtory, when mention is made of good, and pious Kings, that the People 
had not yet turn'd their Hearts to the Lord God of their Fathers. And there- 
fore in this reſpect alſo, Ethicks has the harder task. (3.) States are moved 
ſlowly, like great Machines; and with difficulty: and conſequently not ſoon 
put out of order. For, as in Egypt, the ſeven years of Plenty ſupplied the 
ſeven years of Famine ; ſo in Governments, the good Regulation of former 
Times, will;not preſently ſuffer the Errors of the ſucceeding, to prove de- 
ſtructive. t the Reſolutions and Manners of particular Perſons are more 
ſuddenly ſubverted : and this, in the laſt place, bears hard upon E!hicks, but 
favours Politicks. 5 ; | 
Civil Know- 3. Civil Knowledge has three Paris; ſuitable to the three principal Acts of 
pa Ea a a Society, viz. (1.) Converſation, (2.) Buſineſs, and (3.) Government, For there 
(1.) of Conver- are three kinds of Good, that Men deſire to procure by Civil Society; viz. (I.) 
ſation, (2.) Refuge from Solitude ; (2.) Aſiftance in the Afairs of Life; and (3.) Protection 
Buſmeſs, (3.) againſt Injuries. And thus there are three kinds of Prudence, very different, 
Crna.” HS frequently ſeparated from each other; viz. (1.) PRUDENCE IN ConveER- 
SATION, (2.) PRUDENCE IN BusINEss, (3.) PRUDENCE IN GOVERNMENT ©, 
3 4. 
4 The Author here makes a Complement of his Silence to King James, as if he would. not pre- 
tend to ſpeak of the Arts of Empire, to one who knew them ſo well; but the true Reaſon appears 
to be, that he thought it improper to reveal the Myſteries of State. See below Sect. XXV. 1. 
* Viz. Harder to make Men ſingly virtuous, than conformable in * becauſe as the Au- 
thor elle where obſerves, tis a Principle in human Nature, to be more affected in publick than 
in private; as any one may be ſenſible, who has ever been at a Rehearſal, and a Play. 
© Hence there ought to be a due difference preſerved betwixt Ethics and Politicks, tho' ma- 
ny Writers ſeem to mix them together; and form a promiſcuous Doctrine of the Law of Nature, 
Morality, Policy, and Religion together; as particularly certain ſcriptural Caſuiſts and political 


Divines. 
From a Mixture of theſe three parts of Civil Doctrine, there has of late been formed a = 
i 


gect. XXIV. Or Cox vRkRSAT TON and Decorun. 


4. ConveRSATION, as it ought not to be over- affected, much leſs ſhould The Ehe of 
it be lighted : ſince a prudent Conduct therein, not only expreſſes a certain Pecoruim. 


Gracefulneſs in Men's Manners; but is alſo of great aſſiſtance in thecommodious 
Diſpatch both of publick and private Buſineſs. For as Action, tho? an ex- 
ternal Thing, is ſo eſſential to an Orator, as to be preferred before the other 
weighty, and more internal parts of that Art; ſo Converſation, tho? it con- 
fiſt but of Externals, is, if not the principal, at leaſt a capital Thing in the 

Man of Buſineſs, and the prudent management of Affairs. What effect 
the Countenance may have, appears from the Precept of the Poet; Con- 
tradict not your Words by your Looks*, For a Man may abſolutely cancel, 
and betray the Force of Speech, by his Countenance. And ſo may Actions 
themſelves, as well as Words, be deſtroyed by the Look; according to 
Cicero, who, recommending Affability to his Brother towards the Proven- 
cials, tells him, it did not wholly conſiſt in giving eaſy acceſs to them, un- 
leſs he alſo received them with an obliging Carriage. *Tis doing nothing, ſays 
he, to admit them with an open Door, and a lock'd up Countenanceb. But if 
the management of the Face alone, has ſo great an Effect; how much 
greater is that of familiar Converſation, with all its Attendance? Indeed the 
whole of Decorum and Elegance of Manners, ſeems to reſt in weighing and 
maintaining, with an even ballance, the dignity betwixt ourſelves and others; 
which is well expreſſed by Livy, tho? upon a different occaſion, in that Cha- 
rater of a Perſon, where he ſays, that I may neither ſeem arrogant nor ob- 
noxious , that is, neither forget my own nor others Liberty. 

5. On the other ſide ; a De 


votion to Urbanity, and external Elegance, ter- 1 Rules of 


minates in an aukward and diſagreeable Affectation. For what is more pre- Decency. 


poſterous than to copy the Theatre in real Life ? And tho? we did not fall into 
this vicious Extreme, yet we ſhould waſte time, and depreſs the Mind too 
much, by attending to ſuch lighter matters. Therefore, as in Univerſities, 
.the Students, too fond of Company, are uſually told by their Tutors, that 
Friends are the Thieves of Time; ſo the aſſiduous Application to the Decorum 
of Converſation, ſteals from weightier Conſiderations. Again, they who ſtand 
in the firſt rank for Urbanity, and ſeem born, as it were, for this alone; 


kind of Doctrine, which they call by the name of Civil Prudence. This Doctrine has been prin- 
cipally cultivated among the Germans; tho* hitherto carried to no great length. Yet Hermannus 
Conringius performed ſomewhat conſiderable in this way, in his Book de Civili Prudentia, pub- 
liſhed in the year 1662; and Chriſtian Thomaſius has treated it excellently in thelittle Piece enti- 
tled, Prime linea, de Fure- conſultorum Prudentia Conſultatoria, &c. firſt publiſhed in the year 1705, 
but the third Edition, with Notes, in 1721. The Heads it conſiders, are, (1.) de Prudentia in genere; 
(2.) de Prudentia conſultatoria ; (3.) de Prudentia Furis. conſultorum; (4.) de Prudentia conſu- 
lendi, intuitu actionum propriarum; (5.) de Prudentia dirigendi actiones proprias in converſatione 
quotidiana; (6.) de Prudentia in Converſatione * 3 (7-) de Prudentia- intuitu Societatum do- 
meſticarum; (8.) de Prudentia in Societate Civili; and (9.) de Prudentia alios & aliis conſulendi. 
The little Piece alſo of Andr. Boſius, de Prudentia Civili comparanda, deſerves the peruſal. A 
few more German Authors have treated this Subject; but generally in their own Language. 
See Morhof de Prudentie Civilis Scriptoribus ; Struvii Bibliotheca Philoſophica, cap. 7. and Stollii 
Introductio in Hiſtloriam Literariam, de Prudentia Politica. | 
a Nec vultu deſtrue verba tuo. 


b Nil intereſt habere oſtium apertum, vultum clauſum. 
Vor. I. D d ſeldom 
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| ſeldom take pleaſure in any thing elſe ; and ſcarce ever riſe to the higher 
and more ſolid Virtues. On the contrary, the conſciouſneſs of a defect in 
this particular, makes us ſeek a Grace from good Opinion ; which renders. 
all things elſe becoming: but where this is wanting, Men endeavour to ſupply: 
it by Good Breeding. And further; there is ſcarce any greater or more fre- 
quent obſtruction to Buſineſs, than an over- curious Obſervance of external 
Decorum, with its attendant, too ſollicitous and ſcrupulous a choice of Times 
and Opportunities. Solomon admirably ſays, he that regards the Winds, fhall 
not ſow; and be that regards the Clouds, ſhall not reap. For we muſt make 
Opportunities oftener than we find them. In a word ; Urbanty is like a Gar- 
ment to the Mind; and therefore ought to have the Conditions of a Garment ; 
that is, (I.) it ſhould be faſhionable 3 (2.) not too delicate or coſtly ; (3.): 
it ſhould be ſo made, as principally to ſhew the reigning Virtue of the Mind, 
and to ſupply or conceal Deformity: (4.) and laſtly, above all things, 
it muſt not be too ſtreight; ſoas to cramp the Mind, and confine its Mo- 
tions in Buſineſs, But this part of Civil Doctrine, relating to Converſation, 
is elegantly treated by ſome Writers; and can by no means be reported 
as deficient . | | | 


R r. XV... 


The DocTRINE of BuSINESS. 


The Doctrine 1. E divide the Doc rRINE or Bustness into the Doctrine of various 
of Buſineſi di. Occaſions, and the Doctrine of Riſing in Life. The firſt includes all 


vs be the poſſible variety of Affairs; and is as the Amanuenſis to common Life :. 
caſions, and but the other collects, and ſuggeſts, ſuch things only, as regard the improve- 


Riſmg in Life. ment of a Man's private Fortune; and may, therefore, ſerve each perſon 
as a private Regiſter of his Affairs. 

No Books writ- 2. No one hath hitherto treated the Do7rine of Buſineſs ſuitably to its Me- 

ten upon the rit; to the great Prejudice of the Character both of Learning and Learned 


— of Men : for from hence proceeds the Miſchief, which has fixed it as a Reproach 
| | | upon. 


lt ſeems of late more cultivated amoftg the French and Germans than among the Engliſh; 
the Morale du Monde; the Modeles de Converſations; the Reflexions ſur le Ridicule, & fur les 
ens de leviter; la Politeſſe des Mæurs; I Art de Plaire dans la Converſation; & Frid. Gentz- 
kenins's Dofrina de Decoro, in his Syſtema Philoſophiæ, may deſerve the peruſal. This laſt Work, 
which is lately publiſhed in Germany, treats (1.) of the nature of Decorum, and its Foundation; 
(2.) of National Decorum; (z.) of Human Decorum; (4.) the Decorum of Youth and Age; 
(J.) the Decorum of Men and Women; (6.) the Decorum of Husband and Wife; (79) the 
Decorum of the Clergy; (8.) the Decorum of Princes, and (9.) the Decorum of the Nobi- 
liry, and Men of Letters. See Stollii Introductio in Hifloriam Literariam, de Doctrina ejus quod 


W Decorum. pag. 795, 796. 
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upon Men of Letters, that Learning and Civil Prudence are ſeldom found io- 
gether. And if werightly obſerve thoſe three kinds of Prudence, which we 
lately ſaid belong to Civil Life * ; that of Converſation is generally deſpiſed by 
Men of Learning, as a ſervile thing, and an Enemy to Contemplation ; and 
for the Government of States, tho? learned Men acquit themſelves well when 
advanced to the Helm, yet this promotion happens to few of them : but for 
the preſent Subject, the Prudence of Buſineſs, upon which our Lives princi- 
pally turn, there are no Books extant about it; except a few Civil Admoni- 
tions, collected into a little Volume or two, by no means adequate to the 
Copiouſneſs of the Subject. But if Books were written upon this Subject, 
as upon others; we doubt not that learned Men, _ furniſhed with tolerable 
Experience, would far excel the unlearned, furniſhed with much greater Expe- 
rience; and. outſhoot them in their own BOW. | 
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3. Nor need we apprehend that the Matter of this Science is too various, This Doctrine 


to fall under Precept; for *tis much leſs extenſive than the Doctrine of 
Goyernment, which yet we find very well cultivated. There ſeem to have 
been ſome Profeſſors of this kind of Prudence among the Romans, in their 
beſt days. For Cicero declares it was the Cuſtom, a little before his time, 
among the Senators moſt famous for knowledge and experience; as Corun- 
canius, Curius, Lælius, &c. to walk the Forum at certain hours, where they 
offered themſelves to be conſulted by the People; not ſo much upon Law, 
but upon Buſineſs of all kinds; as the Marriage of a Daughter, the Educa- 
Zion of a Son, the purchaſing of an Eſtate, and other occaſions of common 
Life. Whence it appears, that there is a certain Prudence of adviſing even 
in private Affairs; and derivable from an univerſal Knowledge of Civil Bu- 
ſineſs; Experience, and general Obſervations of ſimilar Caſes. So we find 
the Book which 2, Cicero wrote to his Brother, de petitione Conſulatus, 
(the only Treatiſe, ſo far as we know, extant upon any particular Buſineſs ;) 
_ tho? it regarded chiefly the giving of Advice upon that preſent Occaſion ; 
yet contains many. particular Axioms of Politicks, which were not only of 
temporary uſe, but preſcribe a certain permanent Rule for popular Elec- 
tions. But in this kind, there is nothing found any way comparable to the 
Aphoriſms af Solomon; of whom the Scripture bears Teſtimony, that his 
Heart was as the Sands of the Sea, For as the Sand of the Sea encompaſſes 
the extremities of the whole Earth, ſo his Wiſdom comprehended all 
things, both human and divine. And in thoſe Aphoriſms are found ma- 
ny excellent Civil Precepts and Admonitions, beſides things of a more theo- 
logical Nature, flowing from the depth and innermoſt Boſom of Wiſdom z 
and running out into a moſt ſpacious field of Variety. And as we place 


the Doctrine of various Occaſions * the Deſiderala of the Sciences, we will 


d 2 here 


See ghove SW. XXIII. 3. oF 

b This may de extended ro Civil Knowledge in general, ſo as to comprehend not only Poli- 
ticks, Converſation, and Buſineſs; but alſo Commerce, and the particular Arts of Agriculture, Na- 
vigation, Architecture, Har, Trades, &c. For a Man of general Knowledge tuch as the Author, 
or Mr. Boyle for inſtance, muſt needs be more capable of improving any particular Art or 
Science, than a perſon wholly bred up to, and employed about one Bulineſs only. 
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here dwell upon it a little; and lay down an Example thereof, in the way 
of explaining ſome of theſe Aphoriſins, or Proverbs, of Solomon. 


A dernen A Specimen of the DocTRINE OF vaRIous OCCASIONS, in the com. 
of fr. mon Buſineſs of Life; by way of Aphoriſm and Explanation. 


APHORISM I. 
4. A ſoft Anſwer appeaſes Anger. 


The way of IF the Anger of a Prince, or Superior, be kindled againſt you; and it be 
Excuſmg a now your turn to ſpeak ; Solomon directs, (1.) that an Anſwer be made; 
Fam, and (2.) that it be ſoft. The firſt Rule contains three Precepts; viz. (1.) 
To guard againſt 1 and ſtubborn ſilence : for this either turns the 
fault wholly upon you, as if you could make no Anſwer ; or ſecretly im- 
eaches your Superior, as if his Ears were not open to a juſt Defence. (2.) 
To beware of delaying the thing; and requiring a longer day for your De- 
| Fence: which either accuſes your Superior of Paſſion ; or fignifies that you 
are preparing ſome artificial turn, or colour. So that *tis always beſt direct- 
ly to ſay ſomething for the preſent, in your own excuſe, as the occaſion re- 
quires. And (3.) To make a real Anſwer ; an Anſwer not a mere Con- 
feſſion, or bare Submiſſion ; but a mixture of Apology and Excuſe. For tis 
unſafe to do otherwiſe ; unlefs with very generous and noble Spirits, which 
are extremely rare. Then follows the ſecond Rule; that the Anſiwer be 
mild and ſoft, not ſtiff and irritating * 


APHORISM Il. 


3. A prudent Servant ſball rule over a fooliſh Son, and divide the 
Inheritance among the Brethren. 


The Condu IN every jarring Family there conſtantly riſes up ſome Servant, or humble 


7 44 wiſe Ser- ® Friend, of ſway, who takes upon him to compoſe their Differences, at his 


own diſcretion; to whom, for that reaſon, the whole Family, even the Ma- 
ſter himſelf, is ſubject. If this Man has a view to his own Ends, he foments 
and aggravates the Differences of the Family; but if he prove juſt and up- 
right, he is certainly very deſerving. So that he may be reckoned even as 
one of the Bretbren; or at leaſt have the direction of the Inheritance, in 
truſt. | 


APHORISM 
* + 


How the Author put this Doctrine in ice, appears by his Anſwer to the Houſe of 
Peers. See the Letter, towards the End of the Fir rn SureLenenT to this Work, 
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 APHORISM III. 


6. If a wiſe Man contends with à Fool, whether he be in anger, 
or in jeſt, there is no quiet. 


WE are frequently admoniſhed to avoid unequal Conflicts; that is, not to The Folly of 
ſtrive with the Stronger: But the admonition of Solomon is no leſs ——— 
ful; that we ſhould not ſtrive with the Worthleſs : for here the Match is; © 
very unequal ; where *tis no Victory to conquer, and a great Diſgrace to be 
eonquer*d, Nor does it ſignify if, in ſuch a conteſt, we ſhould ſometimes deal 
as in Jeſt; and ſometimes in the way of Diſdain and Contempt: For what 
eourſe ſoever we take, we are loſers; and can never come handſomely off. 
But the worſt caſe of all is, if our Antagoniſt have ſomething of. the Fool 


in him ;. that is, if he be confident. and headſtrong. 


APHORTSM IV. | 
7. Liſten nat to all that is ſpoke, leſt thou ſhouldſt hear thy, Fer- 
vant curſe thee. 


"F I'S ſcarce credible what Uneaſineſs is created in Life, by an uſeleſs Cu- The Treachery, 

riofity, about the things that concern us: As when we pry into of uſeleſs Cur 

ſuch Secrets, as being diſcovered, give us diſtaſte ; but afford no aſſiſtance * 

or relief. For (1. ) there follows Vexation and Diſquiet of Mind; as all hu- 

man things are full of Perfidiouſneſs and Ingratitude. So that tho? we could 

2 ſome Magick -Glaſs, wherein to view the Animoſities, and all that 
alice which is any way at work againſt us; it were better for us to break 

it directly, than to uſe it. For theſe things are but as the ruſtling of Leaves; 

ſoon over. (2.) This Curioſity always loads the Mind with Suſpicion; which 

is a violent Enemy to Counſels and renders them unſteady and perplexed. 

(3.) It alſo frequently fixes the Evils themſelves ; which would otherwife have 

blown over. For *tis a dangerous thing to provoke the Conſciences of Men, 

who ſo long as they think themſelves concealed, are eaſily changed for the 

hetter: but if they once find themſelves diſcovered, drive out one Evil with. 

another. It was therefore juſtly efteemed the utmoſt Prudence in Pompey, 

_ he directly burnt all the Papers of Sertorius, unperuſed by himſelf, or. 

Others. 


APHORISM V. , 
8. Poverty comes as a Traveller, but Want as an armed Man:. 


T IS Aphoriſm elegantly deſcribes how Prodigals, and ſuch as take no Theway of j&+ 
care of their Affairs, make ſhipwreck of their Fortunes. For Debt, — 
and Diminution of the Capital, at firſt ſteals on gradually, and almoſt im- 
perceptibly, like a Traveller; but ſoon after, Want invades, as an armed 3 
| chat: 


ferently affect 
from the 
cr 


The difference 
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that is, with a hand ſo ſtrong and powerful, as can no longer he reſiſted : 
for twas juſtly ſaid by the Ancients, that Neceſſity is of all things the 
ſtrongeſt. We muſt, therefore, prevent the Traveller, and guard againft 
the armed Man. : : 


 ArnoRisM VI. 


9. He who inſtructs a Scoffer, procures to himſelf reproach; and he 
who reproves a wicked Man, procures to himſelf a Stain. 


f Ti IS agrees with the Precept of our Saviour, not to throw Pearls be- 
fore Swine. The Aphoriſm diſtinguiſhes betwixt the Actions of Pre- 
cept and Reproof ; and again betwixt the Perſons of the Scorner and the 
Wicked : and laſtly, the Reward is diſtinguiſhed. In the former caſe, Precept is 
repaid by # loſs of Labour; and in the latter, of Reproof, tis repaid with a Stain 
alſo. For when any one inſtructs and teaches a Scorer, he firſt loſes his time; 
in the next place, others laugh at his Labour, as fruitleſs and miſapplied; 
and laſtly, the Scorner himſelf diſdains the Knowledge delivered. But there 
is more Danger in reproving a wicked Man; who not only lends no Ear, 
but turos again, and either directly rails at his Admoniſher, who has now 
made himſelf odious to him ; or at leaſt, afterwards traduces him to others. 


APHORISM VII. 


10. A wiſe Son rejoices his Father, but a fooliſh Son is a Sorrow 
to his Mother. . 


1H E Domeſtick Joys and Griefs of Father and Mother from their Children, 

are here diſtinguiſhed : for a prudent and hopeful Son is a capital plea- 
ſure to the Fatber; who knows the value of Virtue better than the Mather, 
and therefore rejoices more at his Son's diſpoſition to Virtue. This Joy may 
alſo be heightened, perhaps, from ſeeing the good Effect of his own Manage- 
ment, in the Education of his Son ; ſo as to form good Morals in him by 
Precept and Example. On the other hand, the Mother ſuffers and par- 
takes the moſt, in the Calamity of her Son; becauſe the maternal Affection 
is the more ſoft and tender: And again, perhaps, becauſe ſhe is conſcious that 
her Indulgence has ſpoil'd, and depraved him. | 8 


APHORISM VIII. 
tr. The Memory of the Fuſt is bleſſed but the Name of the wicked 


ſhall rot. 


W E have here that diſtinction between the Character of good and evil Men, 
which uſually takes place after Death. For in the caſe of good Men, 
when Envy, that purſues them whilſt alive, is extinguiſhed, their Name pre- 


after Death. ſently flouriſhes; and their Fame increaſes every day. But the Fame of bad 


I Men, 
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Men, tho' it may remain for a while, thro' the Favour of Friends and 
Faction; yet ſoon becomes odious; and at length degenerates into Infamy, 
and ends, as it were, in a loathſome odour. 


APHORISM IX. 
12. He who troubles his own Houſe, ſhall inherit the Wind. 


TH IS is a very uſeful Admonition, as to Domeſtick Jars and Differen- The Folly of | 


ces. For many promiſe themſelves great matters from the ſeparation cranging 8 


of their Wi ves; the diſinheriting of their Children; the frequent changing 
of Servants, Sc. as if they ſhould thence procure greater Peace of Mind, or 
a more ſucceſsfub Adminiſtration of their Affairs: But ſuch hopes common- 
ly turn to Wind; theſe Changes being ſeldom for the better. And ſuch 


Diſturbers of their Families, often meet with various Croſſes and Ingratitude, 


from thoſe they afterwards adopt and chuſe. They, by this means alſo, 
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bring ill Reports, and ambiguous Rumours upon themſelves. For as Cicero 


well obſerves, al! Men's Characters proceed from their Domeſticks. And both: 
theſe Miſchiefs Solomon elegantly expreſſes, by the Poſſeſion of the Mind: 


for the fruſtration of Expectation, and the raiſing of Rumours, are juſtly; 
compared to the Winds. 


APHORISM X. 


13. The End of a Diſcourſe is better than the Beginning. 


| F 215 Aphoriſm corrects a common Error, prevailing not only among The comcla-- 
* ſuchas principally ſtudy Words, but alſo the more prudent ; viz. that ſions of Con- 


Men are more ſollicitous about the Beginnings and Entrances of their Diſ- * 8 


courſes, than about the Concluſions: and more exactly labour their Prefaces 
and Introductions, than their Cloſes, Whereas they ought not to neglect 
the former; but ſhould have the latter, as being Things of far the greater 
Conſequence, ready prepared beforehand: caſting about with themſelves, 
as much as poſſible, what may be the laſt Iſſue of the Diſcourſe ; and how 
Buſineſs may be thence forwarded and ripened. They ought further, not 
only to conſider the windings up of Diſcourſes relating to Buſineſs ; but to 
regard alſo ſuch turns as may be advantageouſly and gracefully given upon 
departure; even tho* they ſhould be quite foreign to the matter in hand. It 
was the conſtant practice of two great and prudent Privy- Counſellors, on whom 
the weight of the Kingdom chiefly reſted, as often as they diſcourſed with: 
their Princes upon Matters of State, never to end the Converſation with 
what regarded the principal Subject; but always to go off with a Jeſt, or 
ſome pleaſant Device; and as the Proverb runs, waſhing off their ſalt-water- 
_ Diſcourſes with freſh, at the Concluſion, And this was one of the principal 
Arts they had. 5 | 
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Little Faults 


readily cenſu 


red in wiſe 
Men. 


The Capable 


under mined by 


the leſs ca 
ble. 2 8 
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Ar HORISM XI. 


14. As dead Flies cauſe the beſt Ointment to yield an ill Odour; 
fo does a little Folly to a Man in Reputation for Wiſdom and 
onour. 


T HE Condition of Men eminent for Virtue, is, as this Aphoriſm excel- 

lently obſerves, exceeding hard and miſerable ; becauſe'their Errors, tho? 
ever ſo ſmall, are not overlooked : But, as in a clear Diamond, every lit- 
tle grain, or ſpeck, ſtrikes the Eye diſagreeably, tho' it would ſcarce be ob- 
ſerved in a duller Stone; fo in Men of eminent Virtue, their ſmalleſt Vices 
are readily ſpied, talk*d of, and ſeverely cenſured ; whilſt in an ordinary 
Man, they would either have lain concealed, or been eaſily excuſed. Whence 
a little Folly in a very wiſe Man; a ſmall Slip in a very good Man; and 
a little Indecency in a polite and elegant Man; greatly diminiſh their Cha- 
racters and Reputations. It might, therefore, be no bad Policy, for Men 
of uncommon Excellencies, to intermix with their Actions a few Abſurdi- 
ties, that may be committed without Vice; in order to reſerve a Liberty, 
and confound the Obſervation of little Defects. | 


APHORISM XII. | 


15. Scornful Men enſuare 4 City; but wiſe Men prevent Ca- 
lamity. 


T may ſeem ſtrange, that in the Deſcription of Men, formed, as it were, 

by Nature, for the Deſtruction of States, Solomon ſhould chuſe the Cha- 
racter, not of a proud and haughty, not of a tyrannical and cruel, not of 
a raſh and violent, not of a ſeditious and turbulent, not of a fooliſh or un- 
capable Man; but the Character of a Scorner. Yet this choice is becom- 
ing the Wiſdom of that King; who well knew how Governments were ſub- - 
verted, and how preſerved. For there is ſcarce ſuch another deſtructive 


thing to Kingdoms, and Commonwealths, as that the Counſellors, or Sena- 


tors, who fit at the Helm, ſhould be naturally Scorners ; who, to ſhew them- 
ſelves courageous Adviſers, are always extenuating the greatneſs of Dan- 
gers ; inſulting, as fearful Wretches, thoſe who weigh them as they ought ; 
and ridiculing the ripening Delays of Counſe] and Debate, as tedious 
Matters of Oratory, unſerviceable to the general Iſſue of Buſineſs. They de- 
ſpiſe Rumours, as the Breath of the Rabble, and things that will ſoon paſs 
over; tho” the Counſels of Princes are to be chiefly directed from hence. 
They account the Power and Authority of Laws, but as Nets unfit to hold 
great Matters. They reject, as Dreams and melancholy Notions, thoſe 
Counſels and Precautions, that regard Futurity at a diſtance. They ſatyrize 
and banter ſuch Men as are really prudent and knowing in Affairs; or ſuch 


as bear noble Minds, and are capable of adviſing. In ſhort, they ſap all 


the Foundations of Political Government at once : a thing which deſerves the 
RY | greater 
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greater Attention, as *tis not effected by open Attack, but by ſecret Under- 
mining: nor is it, by any means, ſo much ſuſpected among mankind as it 
deſerves *. | 

APHoRISM XIII. 


16. The Prince who willingly hearkens to Lyes, has all his Servants 
wicked. 
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WH EN a Prince is injudiciouſly diſpoſed to lend a credulous Ear to Credulity very 
Whiſperers and Flatterers; peſtilent Breath ſeems to proceed from bernicious in 


him; corrupting and infecting all his Servants: and now ſome ſearch into 
his Fears, and increaſe them with fiftitious Rumours ; ſome raiſe up in him 
the Fury of Envy, eſpecially againſt the moſt deſerving ; ſome, by accuſing 
of others, waſh their own Stains away; ſome make room for the Prefer- 
ment and Gratification of their Friends, by calumniating and traducing their 
Competitors, Sc. And theſe Agents are naturally the moſt vicious Ser- 
vants of the Prince. Thoſe again, of better Principles and Diſpoſitions, after 
finding little Security in their Innocence; their Maſter not knowing how 
to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood; drop their moral Honeſty, go into the 
eddy Winds of the Court, and ſervilely ſubmit to be carried about with 
them. For as Tacitus ſays of Claudius, There is no ſafety with that Prince, in- 
to whoſe Mind all things are infuſed and directed. And Comines well obſerves, 
that *tis better being Servant to a Prince whoſe Suſpicions are endleſs, tha whoſe 
Credulity is great, 


APHORISM XIV, 


17. A juſt Manis merciful to the Life of his Beaſt, but the Mer- 
cies the Wicked — cruel. 


es. 


N Ature has endowed Man with a noble and excellent Principle of Com- Compaſfon to 
paſſion, which extends itſelf even to the Brutes, that by divine Appoint- Ce limite. 


ment are made ſubject to him. Whence this Compaſſion has ſome reſem- 
blance with that of a Prince towards his Subjects. And *tis certain, that 
the nobleſt Souls are moſt extenſively merciful: For narrow and de- 
generate Spirits think Compaſſion belongs not to them; but a great Soul, 
the nobleſt part of the Creation, is ever compaſſionate. Thus under the 


old Law there were numerous Precepts not merely ceremonial, as the or- 


2 of Mercy, for example, the not eating of Fleſh with the Blood 
thereof; c. So likewiſe the Sects of the Eſenes and Pyibagoreans totally 
abſtained from Fleſn; as they do alſo to this day, with an inviolated Su- 
perſtition, in fome parts of the Empire of Mogul. Nay the Turks, tho' a 

cruel and bloody Nation, both in their Defcent and Diſcipline, give Alms 
to Brutes ; and ſuffer them not to be tortured. But left this Principle 


, » 
»The Author, perhaps, had his Eye upon publick as well as private Aſſemblies. 
Vo I. I. E e | might 
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might ſeem to countenance all kinds of Compaſſion; Solomon wholeſomely 
ſubjoins, That the Mercies of the Wicked are cruel; that is, when ſuch great 
Offenders are ſpared, as ought to be cut off with the Sword of Juſtice. For 
this kind of Mercy is the greateſt of all Cruelties; as Cruelty affects but 
particular Perſons ; whilſt Impunity lets looſe the whole Army of Evil- 
doers; and drives them upon the Innocent. : 


APHORISM XV. 


18. A Fool ſpeaks all his Mind ; but a wiſe Man reſerves ſome- 
thing for hereafter. 


T HIS Aphoriſm ſeems principally levell'd, not againſt the futility of light 
Perſons, who ſpeak what they ſhould conceal ; nor againſt the pertneſs 


io continued. yyith which they indiſcriminately, and injudiciouſly, fly out upon Men 


The Method of T 


recovering 4 


and Things; nor againſt the talkative humour with which ſome Men 
diſguſt their hearers; but againſt a more latent Failing, viz. a very im- 
prudent and impolitick management of Speech; when a Man in private 
Converſation ſo directs his Diſcourſe, as, in a continued ſtring of Words, to 
deliver all he can ſay, that any way relates to the Subject: which is a great 


Prejudice to Buſineſs. For, (1.) Diſcourſe interrupted and infuſed by par- 


cels, enters deeper than if it were continued, and unbroke ; in which caſe 
the weight of things is not diſtinctly and particularly felt, as having not 
time to fix themſelves ; but one Reaſon drives out another, before it had ta- 
ken root. (2.) Again, no one is fo powerful or happy in Eloquence, as 
at firſt ſetting out to leave the Hearer perfectly mute and ſilent ; but he will 
always have ſomething to anſwer, and perhaps to object, in his turn. And 
here it happens, that thoſe things which were to be reſerved for Confutation, 
or Reply, being now anticipated, loſe their Strength and Beauty. (3.) Laft- 
ly, if a Perſon does not utter all his Mind at once, but ſpeaks by ſtarts, 
firſt one thing, then another, he will perceive from the Countenance and 
Anſwer of the Perſon ſpoke to, how each particular affects him; and in 
what Senſe he takes it: and thus be directed, more cautiouſly, to ſuppreſs 
or employ the matter ſtill in reſerve. a 


Aren en e 


19. 1f the Diſpleaſure of great Men riſe up againſt thee, forſake 
not thy Place : for pliant Behaviour extenuates great 7 


HIS Aphori/ſm ſhews how a Perſon ought to behave, when he has in- 
curred the Diſpleaſure of his Prince. The Precept hath two parts, 


Prince's Fa- (I.) that the Perſon quit not his Poſt ; and (2.) that he, with Diligence 


Von. 


and Caution, apply to the Cure; as of a dangerous Diſeaſe. For when Men 
ſee their Prince incenſed againſt them; what thro* Impatience of Diſgrace; 
Fear of renewing their Wounds by ſight y and partly to let their Prince 
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behold their Contrition and Humiliation; *tis uſual with them to retire 
from their Office or Employ ; and ſometimes to reſign their Places and Dig- 
nities into their Prince's hands. But Solomon diſapproves this Method, as 

1 For, (I.) it publiſhes the Diſgrace too much; whence both our 
Enemies and Enviers are more emboldened to hurt us; and our Friends 
the more intimidated from lending their aſſiſtance. (2.) By this means the 
Anger of the Prince, which perhaps would have blown over of itſelf, had 
it not been made publick, becomes more fixed ; and having now begun to 
diſplace the Perſon, ends not but in his Downfall. (3.) This reſigning car- 
ries ſomething of Il|-will with it, and ſhews a diſlike of the Times; which 
adds the Evil of Indignation to that of Suſpicion. The following Remedies 
regard the Cure: (1.) Let him above all things beware how by any Inſen- 
ſibility, or Elation of Mind, he ſeems regardleſs of his Prince's Diſpleaſure; 


or not affected as he ought. He ſhould not compoſe his Countenance to a 


ſtubborn Melancholly ; but to a grave and decent Dejection: and ſhew him- 


ſelf, in all his Actions, leſs brisk and chearful than uſual. It may alſo be 


for his advantage to uſe the Aſſiſtance and Mediation of a Friend with 
the Prince; ſeaſonably to inſinuate, with how great a Senſe of Grief the 
Perſon in diſgrace is inwardly affected. (2.) Let him carefully avoid 
even the leaſt occaſions of reviving the thing which cauſed the Diſpleaſure; 
or of giving any handle to freſh Diſtaſte, and open Rebuke. (3.) Let him 
diligently ſeek all occaſions wherein his ſervice may be acceptable to his 
Prince; that he may both ſhew a ready Deſire of retrieving his paſt Offence, 
and his Prince perceive what a Servant he muſt loſe if he quit him. (4.) 


Either let him prudently transfer the Blame upon others; or inſinuate that 


the Offence was committed with no ill deſign ; or ſhew that their Malice, who 
accuſed him to the Prince, aggravated: the thing above meaſure. (5.) Laſt- 
ly, let him in every reſpect be watchful and intent upon the Cure. 


APHORISM XVII. 


20. The firſt in his own Cauſe, is juſt : then comes the other Party, 


and enquires into him. 
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THE firſt Information in any Cauſe, if it dwell a little with the Judge, How 10 con- 

takes root, tinges and poſſeſſes him ſo, as hardly to be removed again; quer Prepoſ- 
unleſs ſome manifeſt Falſity be found in the matter itſelf; or ſome Artifice 1 1 
be diſcovered in delivering it. For a naked and ſimple Defence, tho? juſt and Fake, 


prevalent, can ſcarce balance the prejudice of a prior Information; or of 


itſelf reduce to an equilibrium the Scale of Juſtice that has once inclined. 
It is, therefore, ſafeſt for the Judge to hear nothing as to the Merits of a 
Cauſe, before both Parties are convened; and beſt for the Defendant, if he 
perceive the Judge prepoſſeſſed, to endeavour, as far as ever the Caſe will 
allow, principally to detect ſome Artifice, or Trick, made uſe of by the Plain- 
tiff to abuſe the Judge. . 
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APHORISM XVIII. 


21. He who brings up his Servant delicately, ſhall find him ſtubborn 
in the end. 


The way of PR inces and Maſters are, by the Advice of Solomon, to obſerve Modera- 
managing tion in conferring Grace and Favour upon their Servants. This Mode- 
oc vg ration conſiſts in three things. (I.) In promoting them gradually; not by 
ſudden ſtarts. (2.) In accuſtoming them ſometimes to Denial. And, (3.) 
as is well obſerved by Machiavel, in letting them always have ſomething 
further to hope for. And unleſs theſe particulars be obſerved, Princes 
in the end, will doubtleſs find from their Servants Diſreſpect and Obſtinacy, 
| Inſtead of Gratitude and Duty. For from ſudden Promotion ariſes Inſolence; 
from a perpetual obtaining one's Deſires, impatience of Denial; and if there 
be nothing further to wiſh, there's an end of Alacrity and Induſtry. 


ArhoR ISH XIX. gd 
22. A Man diligent in his Buſineſs ſball ſtand before Kings; and 
4m be ranked among the Vulgar. 4 . 8 


Diſpatch, "the OF all the Virtues which Kings chiefly regard and require, in the Choice 
Lualification = of Servants, that of Expedition, and Reſolution, in the diſpatch of Buſi- 


moſt required refs, is the moſt acceptable. Men of depth are held ſuſpected by Princes; 
— as inſpecting them too cloſe; and being able by their ſtrength of Capacity, 
as by a Machine, to turn and wind them, againſt their Will, and without 
their Knowledge. Popular Men are hated ; as ſtanding in the light of Kings; 
and drawing 'the Eyes of the Multitude upon themſelves. Men of Courage- 
are generally eſteemed turbulent, and too enterprizing. Honeſt and juſt 
Men are accounted moroſe ; and not compliable enough to the Will of 
their Maſters. Laftly, there is no Virtue but has its Shade, wherewith the 
Minds of Kings are offended ; but Diſpatch alone in executing their Com- 
mands, has nothing diſpleaſing to them. Beſides, the Motions of the Minds 
of Kings are ſwift, and impatient of delay: for they think themſelves able 
to effect any thing; and imagine that nothing more is wanting, but to have 
it done inſtantly, Whence Diſpatch is to them the moſt grateful of all Things. 


3 APHORISM XX. . 
23. I ſaw all the living which walk under the Sun; with the 
' ſucceeding young Trince, that ſhall riſe up in his ſtead. 


The Folly of 11s Apboriſm points out the Vanity of thoſe who flock about the next 
worſnipping A Succeſſors of Princes. The Root of this, is the Folly naturally im- 


the next Heir. lanted in the Minds of Men; viz. their being too fond of their own Hopes. 
or ſcarce any one but is more delighted with Hope than with Enjoyment. 
Here 2 Again, 
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Again, Novelty is pleaſing, and greedily coveted by human Nature: and 
theſe two things, Hope and Novelty, meet in the Succeſſor of a Prince. 
The Aphoriſm hints the ſame that was formerly ſaid by Pompey to Sylla, and 
again by Tiberius of Macro, that the Sun has more Adorers riſing than ſetting. 
Yer Rulers in poſſeſſion are not much affected with this, or eſteem it any 

eat matter; as neither Sylla nor Tiberius did: but rather laugh at the 


r 
Lorky of Men ; and encounter not with Dreams: for Hope, as was well 
faid, is but a waking Dream. | 


 APHORISM XXI. 


24. There was a little City, mann'd but by a few; and a mighty 
King drew his Army to it, erected Bulwarks againſt it, and 
entrenched it round : now there was found within the Walls a 
poor wiſe Man, and he by his Wiſdom delivered the City; but 


none remembred the ſame poor Man. 
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1 H IS Parable deſcribes the corrupt and malevolent Nature of Men, The rewarg 
who in Extremities and Difficulties generally fly to the Prudent and of che more 
the Courageous ; tho* they before deſpiſed them: and as ſoon as the Storm Paſerving. 


zs over, they ſhew Ingratitude ta their Preſervers. Machiavel had reaſon 

to put the Queſtion, ** M bich is the more ungrateful towards the well-deſer- 
ving, the Prince or the People? the* he accules both of Ingratitude. The 
thing does not proceed wholly from the Ingratitude either of Princes or 
People; but it is generally attended with the Envy of the Nobilicy ; who 
ſecretly repine at the Event, tho* happy and proſperous ; becauſe it was 
not procured by themſelves. Whence they leſſen the Merit of the Author, 
and. bear him down. | 5 | | 

APHORISM XXIL 
25. The Way of the Slothful is « Hedge of Thorns. 

Tus Apboriſm elegantly ſhews, that Slath. is laborious in the end. For 


diligent and cautious Preparation guards the foot from ſtumbling, and 


The aduan- 
tage of con- 


ſmooths the way before 'tis trod; but he who is fluggiſh, and defers all rriving Buſi- 


things to the laſt Moment, muſt of neceſſity be at every ſtep treading as . 
upon Brambles and Thorns ; which frequently detain and hinder him: and 


the ſame may be obſerved in the Government of a Family: where if due 
Care and Forethought be uſed, all things go on calmly, and, as it were, 
ſpontaneouſly, without Noiſe and Buſtle : but if this Caution be neglected; 
when any great Occaſion ariſes, numerous Matters croud in to be done at 


once; the Servants are in confuſion; and the Houſe rings. 
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APHORISM XXIII. 


26. He who reſpects Perſons in udgment, does ill; and will for- 
2 the Truth, 1 — of Bread. 7 


Facility of * HIS Aphoriſm wiſely obſerves, that Facilicy of Temper is more perni- 
Temper perni- cious in a Judge than Bribery: for Bribes are not offer'd by all; but 
--- +" there is no Cauſe wherein ſomething may not be found to ſway the Mind 
Jacke. of the Judge, if he be a Reſpecter of Perſons. Thus, one ſhall ,be reſpected 
for his Country; another for his Riches; another for 5 recommended 
by a Friend, &c. So that Iniquity muſt abound where Reſpect of Perſons 
revails; and Judgment be corrupted for a very trifling thing, as it were 

or a Morſel of Bread. | | 


APHORISM XXIV. 


27. A poor Man, that by Extortion oppreſſes the Poor, is like a 
Land- flood that cauſes Famine. 


Rich Gover- T HIS Parable was anciently painted by the Fable of the Leech, full 

nours prefer'd and empty; for the Oppreſſion of a poor and hungry Wretch is much 

Fo poor ones. more grievous than the Oppreſſion of one who is rich and full; as he 
ſearches into all the Corners and Arts of Exaction, and Ways of raiſing Con- 
tributions. The thing has been alſo uſually reſembled to a Sponge ; which 
ſucks ſtrorgly when dry, but leſs when moiſt. And it contains an uſe- 
ful Admonition o Princes, that they commit not the Government of 
Provinces, or Places of Power, to indigent Men, or ſuch as are in debt; 
and again to the People, that they permit not their Kings to ſtruggle with 
Want. | 


APHORISM XXV. 


28. A juſt Man falling before the Wicked, is a troubled Fountain, 
and a corrupted Spring. 


Unjuft and PT 15 is a Caution to States, that they ſhould have a Capital Regard 
publict Sen- to the paſſing an unjuſt or infamous Sentence, in any great and weigh- 
rence; worſe ty Cauſe ; where not only the Guilty is acquitted, but the Innocent con- 
- * "_—_ Aged. To countenance private Injuries, indeed diſturbs and pollutes the 
"clear Streams of Juſtice, as it were, in the Brook ; but unjuſt and great 
publick Sentences, which are afterwards drawn into Precedents, infe& and 
defile the very Fountain of Juſtice. For when once the Court goes on the 
fide of Injuſtice 3 the Law becomes a publick Robber, and one Man really a 

Wolf to another. | | 


APHORISM 
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 APHORISM XXVI. 


29. Contract no Friendſhip with an angry Man; nor walk with a 
| | Furious one. 


T HE more religiouſly the Laws of Friendſhip are to be obſerved amongſt The Caution 
good Men, the more Caution ſhould be uſed in making a prudent requires i 

Choice of Friends. The Nature and Humour of Friends, ſo far as concerns Friendſbipe. 

- ourſelves alone, ſhould be abſolutely tolerated ; but when they lay us un- 

der a Neceſſity, as to the Character we ſhould put on towards others; this 

becomes an exceeding hard and unreaſonable Condition of Friendſhip. *Tis 

therefore of great moment to the Peace and Security of Life, according 

to the direction of Solomon, to have no Friendſhip with paſſionate Men; 

and ſuch as eaſily ſtir up or enter into Debates and Quarrels. For ſuch 

Friends will be perpetually entangling us in Strifes and Contentions; ſo that 

we muſt either break off with them, or have no regard to our own fafety. 


APHORISM XXVII. 


30. He who conceals a Fault, ſeeks Friendſhip ; but he who re- 
| peats a Matter, ſeparates Friends. / 


T HERE are two ways of compoſing Differences, and reconciling the The way of 
Minds of Men; the one beginning with Oblivion and Forgiveneſs ; 797 ing Re- 

the other with a Recollection of the Injuries ; interweaving it with Apolo- „eiliation. 

gies and Excuſes. I remember it the Opinion of a very wiſe Politician, 

„That he who treats of Peace without repeating the Conditions of the Dif- 

& ference, rather deceives the Mind with the ſweetneſs of Reconciliation, 

« than equitably makes up the Matter.” But Solomon, a ſtill wiſer Man, 

is of a contrary Opinion; and approves of forgetting 3 but forbids a repe- 

tition of the Difference, as being attended with theſe Inconveniencies: (I.) 

that it rakes into the old Sore; (2.) that it may cauſe a new Difference; 

(3.) and laſtly, that it brings the Matter to end in Excuſes: Whereas both 

ſides had rather ſeem to forgive the Injury, than allow of an Excuſe. 


Ar honk is M XXVIII. 


31. In every good Work, is Plenty; but where Words abound, 
there is commonly a Want. 


| Fe here diſtinguiſhes the Fruit of the Labour of the Tongue, and The difference 
that of the Labour of the Hand; as if from the one came Want, . _— 

and from the other Abundance. For, it almoſt conſtantly happens, that — wy 
they who ſpeak much, boaſt much, and promiſe argety are but bar- en. 


ren; and receive no Fruit from the things they talk o : being ſeldom 
| ; indu- 
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The Reproof 
due to Friends, 


That Honeſty 
is true Policy. 


The Doc rRINXE of Bus ixESSs. Sect. XXIV. 


induſtrious or diligent in Works, but feed and ſatisfy themſelves with Diſ- 
courſe alone, as with Wind: whilſt, as the Poet intimates, He who is conſcious 
to himſelf, that he can really effect, feels the Satisfaction inwardly, and keeps 
filent *: whereas, he who knows he graſps nothing but empty Air, is full of 


Talk and ſtrange Stories. 


| AynHoRISM XXIX. 
32. Open Reproof is better than ſecret Affection. 


T HIS Aphoriſm reprehends the Indulgence of thoſe who uſe not the 

Privilege of Friendſhip, freely and boldly to admoniſh their Friends, 
as well of their Errors as their Dangers. <* What ſhall I do? ſays an eaſy 
192 1 Friend, or what courſe ſhall I take? I love him as well as 
&« Man can do; and would willingly ſuffer any Misfortune in his ſtead : 
e but I know his Nature; if I deal freely with him, I ſhall offend him: 
&« at leaſt chagreen him; and yet do him no Service. Nay, I ſhall ſooner 
<« alienate his Friendſhip from me, than win him over from thoſe things he 
5 has fixed his Mind upon.“ Such an effeminate and uſeleſs Friend as this, 
Solomon reprehends ; and pronounces, that greater advantage may be recei- 
ved from an open Enemy : as a Man may chance to hear thoſe things 
from an Enemy, by way of reproach ; which a Friend, thro* too much 


Indulgence, will not ſpeak out. 


APHORISM- XXX. 
33. A prudent Man looks well to his Steps; but a Fool turns aſide 
10 Deccit. 


TH ERE are two kinds of Prudence ; the one true and found ; the other 
degenerate and falſe : the latter Solomon calls by the Name of Folly. 
The Candidate for the former has an eye to his Footings, looking out for 
Dangers, contriving Remedies, and by the Aſſiſtance of good Men defend- 
ing himſelf againſt the bad: he is wary in entring upon Buſineſs, and not 
unprovided of a Retreat; watchful for Opportunities ; powerful againſt Oppo- 
fition, Sc. But the Follower of the other is wholly patch*d up of Fallacy and 
Cunning ; placing all his hope in the circumventing of others, and forming 
them to his fancy. And this the Aphoriſm juſtly rejects, as a vicious, and even 
a weak kind of Prudence. For, (x. »Tis by no means a thing in our own 
power; nor depending upon any conſtant Rule: but is daily inventing of new 
Stratagems, as the old ones fail and grow uſeleſs. (2.) He who has once the 
Character of a crafty, tricking Man, is entirely deprived of a principal In- 
ſtrument of buſineſs, Truſt; whence he will find nothing ſucceed to his 
wiſh. Laftly, however ſpecious and pleaſing theſe Arts may ſeem, yet they 
are often fruſtrated ; as was well obſerved by Tacitus, when he faid, that crafiy 
and bold Counſcls, tho pleaſant in the Expeftation, are hard to execute; and un- 


bappy in the Event. 
APHORISM 


2 Oui filet oft Firmus, 
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 APHORI$SM XXXI. 


34. Be not over-righteous, nor make thyſelf over-wiſe; for why 
ſhouldſt thou ſuddenly be taken off ? 


7 HERE are times, ſays Tacitus, wherein great Virtues meet with certain The danger of 


Ruin. And this happens to Men, eminent for Virtue and Juſtice, 9774 itte 


in bad Times. 


ſometimes ſuddenly ; and ſometimes after it was long foreſeen. But if Pru- 
dence be alſo joined, ſo as to make ſuch Men cautious, and watchful of their 
own ſafety ; then they gain thus much, that their Ruin ſhall come ſud- 
denly; and entirely from ſecret and dark Councils: whence they may 
eſcape Envy, and meet Deſtruction unexpected. But for that over-righ- 
teouſneſs expreſſed in the Aphori/m ; tis not underſtood of Virtue itſelf, in 
which there is no Exceſs, but of a vain and inviduous Affectation, and 
Shew thereof; like what Tacitus intimates of Lepidus ; making it a kind of 
Miracle, that he never gave any ſervile Opinion, and yet ſtood ſafe in ſe- 
vere times. | 


APHORISM XXXII. 


35 Eive occaſion to a wiſe Man, and his Wiſdom will be en- 
creaſed. 


T 


mer, when occaſion offers, is preſently rouzed, got ready, and diſtended, 
fo as to appear greater than itſelf ; whereas the latter, which was pert be- 
fore, ſtands amazed and confounded, when occaſion calls for it: ſo that 
the Perſon, who thought himſelf endowed with this Wiſdom, begins to 
queſtion whether his Præconceptions about it, were not meer Dreams, and 
empty Speculations. | | 


APHORISM XXXIII. 


36. To praiſe one's Friend aloud, riſing early, has the [ahve ect 
as curſmg him. 


MOderate and ſeaſonable Praiſes, dropt occaſionally, are of great ſervice ,,, cn 
to the Reputation and Fortunes of Men; whilſt immoderate, noiſy and ;o + obſer- 
tulſome Praiſes, do no good, but rather hurt, as the Aphoriſm expreſſes it. ved in Praiſe. 


For (1.) they plainly betray themſelves to proceed from an exceſs of good- 


will; or to be purpoſely deſigned, rather to gain Favour with the Perſon, 


by falſe Encomiums, than to paint him juſtly, (2.) Sparing and modeſt 
Praiſes generally invite the Company ſomewhat to improve them; bur 
Vo I. I, Ff profuſe 
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HIS Apboriſim diſtinguiſhes between that Wiſdom which has grown The difirence 
up and ripened into a true Habit, and that which only floats in the 6erwixe ſhal- 


Brain; or is toſt upon the Tongue, without having taken root. The for- ler — pag 
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profuſe and immoderate ones, to detract, and take off from them (3.) The 
principal thing is, that immoderate Praiſes procure envy to the Perſon 
praiſed ; as all extravagant Commendations ſeem to reproach others that 
may be no leſs deſerving. | | | 


APHORISM XXXIV. 


37, As the Face ſhines in Water, ſo are Mens Hearts manifeſt to 
— ? the Wife. OE 


As T HIS Apborim diſtinguiſhes between the Minds of prudent Men, and 
tage of Know- thoſe of others; by comparing the former to Water, or a Mirror, 
ledge. which receives the forms and images of things; whilſt the latter are like 
Earth, or unpoliſhed Stone, which reflects Nothing. And the Mind of 

a prudent Man is the more aptly compared to a Glaſs, becauſe therein 

one's own Image may, at the ſame time, be viewed along with thoſe of o- 

thers; which could not be done by the Eye, without aſſiſtance: but if the 

Mind of a prudent Man be ſo capacious, as to obſerve and diſtinguiſh an 

infinite diverſity of Natures and Manners in Men; it remains, that we endea- 

vour to render it as various in the Application as 'tis in the Repreſenta- 


tion a. | 


Farther Di- 38. And ſo much by way of Example of the Doctrine of various Occa- 

refjons about ſions. For thus, it was not only uſual among the Jews, but very common al- 

#he Method of ſo among the wiſe Men of other ancient Nations, when they had, by obſer- 

rreating this vation, hit upon any thing uſeful in common Life, to reduce and contract 

; it into ſome ſhort Sentence, Parable, or Fable. Fables anciently ſup- 

plied the defect of Examples; but now that times abound with variety of 

Hiſtories, tis better, and more enlivening, to draw from real Life. But 

the method of writing beſt ſuired to ſo various and intricate a Subject, as 

the different Occaſions of Civil Buſineſs, 1s that which Machiavel choſe for 

treating Politicks; viz. by Obfervation, or Diſcourſe, upon Hiſtories and 

Examples. For the Knowledge which is newly drawn, and, as it were, un- 

der our own Eye, from Particulars, beſt finds the way to Particulars again. 

And doubtleſs, tis much more conducive to Practice, that the Diſcourſe 

follow the Example, than that the Example follow the Diſcourſe. And 

this regards not only the Order, but the Thing itſelf ; for when an Exam- 

ple is propoſed as the Baſis of a Diſcourſe, *tis uſually propoſed with its 

whole Apparatus of Circumſtances; which may ſometimes correct and ſup- 

_ ply it; whence it becomes as a Model for Imitation and Practice: whilft 

EY Examples, produced for the ſake of the Treatiſe, are but ſuccinctly and naked- 
ly quoted; and, as Slaves, wholly attend the Call of the Diſcourſe. 

The moſt com- 39. Tis worth while to obſerve this difference; that as the Hiſtories of 


modious Me- Times afford the beſt matter for Diſcourſes upon Politicks, ſuch as thoſe 
thod for the I £ , of 


purpoſe. 
4 a Nui ſapit, innumeris Moribus aptus erit. 
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of Machiavel a; ſo the Hiſtories of Lives are moſt advantageouſly uſed for 
inſtructions of Buſineſs : becauſe they contain all the poſſible variety of Oc- 
caſions and Affairs, as well great as ſmall. Yet a more commodious Foun- 
dation may be had for the Precepts of Buſineſs, than either of theſe Hiſto- 
ries ; and that is, the diſcourſing upon prudent and ſerious Epiſtles, ſuch as 
thoſe of Cicero to Atticus, &c. For Epiſtles repreſent Buſineſs nearer and 
more to the Life, than either Annals or Lives bv. And thus we have treated 
of the Matter and Form of the firſt part of the Doctrine of Bujineſs, which 
regards Variety of Occaſions; and place it among the De/iderata®. 


8 EC T. 
Of SEL Por ler; or zhe DocraINE of RrSsTN G IN 
Lips. | 


1 HERE is another part of the Doc r RINE or Business, diffe- Private Poli- 
ring as much from the former, as the being wiſe in the general, 9 Aifferens 
and being wiſe for one's ſelf. The one ſeems to move, as from the Centre to Ven . 
the Circumference; and the other as from the Circumference to the Centre. 
For there is a certain Prudence of giving Counſel to others ; and another of 
looking to one's ewn Affairs: both theſe indeed are ſometimes found united, 
but ofteneſt ſeparate. As many are prudent in the Management of their own 
private Concerns 3 and weak in publick Adminiſtration, or the giving Ad- 
vice: like the Ant, which is a wiſe Creature for itſelf, but pernicious in a 
Garden. This Virtue of Se- Wiſdom was not unknown even to the Romans, 
thoſe great Lovers of their Country: Whence ſays the Comedian, tbe wiſe 
Man forms his own Fortune; and they had it proverbial amongſt them, 
Every Man's Fortune lies in his own bande. So Livy gives this Character of 
the elder Cato, Such was his Force of Mind and Genius, that where-ever 
he had been born, he ſeem'd formed for making his own Fortune.” OR | 
2. But if any one publickly profeſs*d, or made open ſhow of this kind 7, 207 70 be 
of Prudence, *twas always accounted, not only impolitick, but ominous and profeſed. 
unfortunate 3 as was obſerved of Timotheus the Athenian, who after having 
| | F f 2 | performed 


a Fſpecially his Princeps, with the Notes of Conringius, Ed. 1660. 

b Sce above of Hisrory, Set. I. 36. „ 

© The Author's Eſſays, or Sermones Fideles, being ſhort Diſce .ifes upon a variety of Moral, 
Political, and Oeconomical Subjects, may be eſteemed a farth, © Attempt to ſupply this Defi- 
ciency in the Doctrine of Various Occaſions, See SUPPLEMENT XL to this Piece de Augmentis 
Scientiarum. ; * 

4 Nam pol ſapiens fingit fortunam ſibi. 

e Faber quiſque fortuna propria. | 
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performed many great ee ef for the honour and advantage of his Country, 


and giving an account of his Conduct to the People, as the manner then 
was, he concluded the ſeveral Particulars thus; . And here Fortune had no 
& ſhare : after which time, nothing ever ſucceeded in his hands. This was, 
indeed, too arrogant and haughty, like that of Pharaoh in Ezekiel; * Thou 
& ſayeſt the River is mine, and I made myſelf ,”* or that of Habakkuck, *©* They 
& rejoice, and ſacrifice to their Net; or again, that of Mezentins, who cal- 
led his Hand and Favelin his God a; or laſtly, that of Julius Cz/ar, the on- 
ly time that we find him betraying his inward Sentiments: for when the 
Aruſpex related to him, that the Entrails were not proſperous, he mutter'd 
_ ſoftly, © They ſhall be better when I pleaſe,” which was ſaid not long be- 
fore his unfortunate Death. And indeed this exceſſive confidence, as it is a 
profane thing; ſo it is always unhappy. Whence great, and truly wiſe Men 
think proper to attribute all their Succeſſes to their Felicity; and not to their 
Virtue and Induſtry. So Sylla ſtyled himſelf happy, not great; and Cæſar, 
at another time, more adviſedly, ſaid to the Pilot, Thou carrieſt Ceſar 
and his Fortune.” 
The Doctrine 3. But theſe Expreſſions, ©* Every one's Fortune is in his own hand; A wiſe 
of riſmg in «© Man ſhall controul the Stars; Every way is paſſable to Virtue, &c.” if un- 
Life deficient. 4erftood, and uſed, rather as Spurs to Induſtry, than as Stirrups to Inſolence; 
and rather to beget in Men a Conſtancy and Firmneſs of Reſolution, than 
Arrogance and Oftentation ; they are deſervedly eſteemed ſound and whole- 
fome. And hence, doubtleſs, it is, that they find reception in the Breaſts 
of great Men; and make it ſometimes difficult for them to diſſemble their 
Thoughts. So we find Auguſtus Ceſar, who was rather different from, than 
inferior to his Uncle, tho* doubtleſs a more moderate Man, required his 
Friends, as they ſtood about his Death-bed, to give him their Applauſe at 
his Exit; as if conſcious to himſelf, that he had acted his part well upon the 
Stage of Life. And this part of Doctrine alſo is to be reckoned as deficient : 
not but that it has been much uſed and beaten in Practice; tho' not 
taken notice of in Books. Wherefore, according to our Cuſtom, we ſhall 
here ſet down ſome Heads upon the Subject; under the Title of the SELF- 
 PoLIT1CIAN, or the ART of RISINGIN LITE. 
An Example 4. It may ſeem a new and odd kind of thing, to teach Men how to make 
| hors way to their Fortunes. A Doctrine which every one would gladly learn, before he 
h it. finds the Difficulties of it. For the things required to procure Fortune, are 
| not fewer or leſs difficult than thoſe to procure Virtue. Ir is as rigid and 
hard a thing to become a true Politician, as a true Moraliſt. Yet the treat- 
ing of this Subject nearly concerns the Credit, and Merit, of Learning. 
Tis of great importance to the Honour of Learning, that Men of Buſineſs 
ſhould know, Erudition is not like a Lark, which flies high, and delights 
in nothing but ſinging ; but that *tis rather like a Hawk, which ſoars aloft 
indeed, bur can ſtoop when ſhe finds it convenient, and ſeize her Prey. 
Again, this alſo regards the Perfection of Learning; for the true Rule of a 
| perfect 


Dertra mibi Deus, & Telum, quod miſſile libro, 
: Nunc adſint. : i 
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perfect Enquiry, is, that nothing can be found in the material Globe which 
has not its correſpondent in the Cryſtalline Globe, the Underſtanding ; or, that 
there is Nothing found in Practice, which has not its particular Doctrine 
and Theory a. But Learning, efteems the Building of a private Fortune, as 
a Work of an inferior kind. For no Man's private Fortune can be an End 
any way worthy of his Exiſtence. Nay, it frequenly happens, that Men of 
eminent Virtues renounce their Fortune, to purſue the Things of a ſubli- 
mer Nature. Yet even private Fortune, as it is the inſtrument of Virtue, 
and doing good, is a particular Doctrine, worthy of Conſideration. 


II. 53. This Doctrine has its Precepts, ſome whereof are ſummary or collec- Collective Pre- 
tive, and others ſcattered and various. The collective Precepts are founded cbt, viz. tbe 
Infor mat ion to- 


be the firſt, whereon the Knowledge of the reſt principally turns; that we of 3 


in a juſt Knowledge, (1. ) of ourſelves, and (2.) of others. Let this, therefore, 
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procure to ourſelves, as far as poſſible, the Window once required by Momus : next of our 
who ſecing ſo many Corners and Receſſes in the Structure of the human /#%- 


Heart, found fault that it ſhould want a Window ; thro* which thoſe dark 


and crooked turnings might be viewed. This Window may be procured 


by diligently informing ourſelves of the particular Perſons we have to deal 
with; their Tempers, Deſires, Views, Cuſtoms, Habits ; the Aſſiſtances, 
Helps, and Aſſurances, whereon they principally rely, and whence they re- 
ceive their Power; their Defects and Weakneſſes, whereat they chiefly lie open, 
and are acceſſible ;. their Friends, Factions, Patrons, Dependants, Enemies, 
Enviers, Rivals ; their Times, and Manner of Acceſs; their Principles, and the 
Rules they preſcribe themſelves, &c. But our Information ſhould not wholly 
reſt in the Per/ons, but alſo extend to the particular Actions, which from time 
to time come upon the Anvil; how they are conducted; with what Succeſs ;. 


by whoſe Aſſiſtance promoted; by whom oppoſed ; of what Weight and 


Moment they are; what their Conſequences, &c. For a Knowledge of pre- 
ſent Actions, is not only very advantageous in itſelf ; but without it the 
Knowledge of Perſons will be very fallacious and uncertain. For Men change 
along with their Actions; and are one thing whilſt entangled and ſurround- 
ed with Buſineſs ; and another when they return to themſelves. And theſe 
particular Informations with regard to Perſons, as well as. Afions, are like 
the minor Propoſitions in every active Syllogiſm: for no Truth, nor excel- 
lence of Obſervations, or Axioms, whence the major political Propofitions 
are formed, can give a firm Concluſion, if there be an Error in the minor 
Propoſition. And that ſuch a kind of Knowledge is procurable, Solomon aſ- 
ſures us; who ſays, that ** Counſel in the Heart of Man is like a deep Water; 
but a wiſe Man will draw it out:“ for altho* the Knowledge itſelf does not 
fall under Precept, becauſe it regards Individuals ; yet Inſtructions may be 
given, of uſe for fetching it out. | 


6. Men may be known fix different ways; viz. (1.) by their Countenance, Six ways of 


(2.) their Words, (3.) their Actions, (4.) their Tempers, (5.) their Ends, and knowing Men, 
(6.) by the Relation of others. (1.) As to the Countenance, there is no great ) 


matter 


„This is more fully explained and illuftrated in the Novum Organum, where Theory and 
Prattiee are treated together, as conſtituting one inſeparable Doctrine. | 


by the 
Countenance 
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matter in that old Proverb, Fron!i nulla fides: for altho' this may be ſaid, 
with ſome truth, of the external and general Compoſure of the Countenance 
and Geſture; yet there lie concealed certain more ſubtile Motions, and 
Actions of the Eyes, Face, Looks and Behaviour; by which the Gate, as 
it were, of the Mind, is unlocked and thrown open. Who was more cloſe 
than Tiberius? yet Tacitus, on ſeveral occaſions, obſerves a Difference be- 
twixt his Speech, and his inward Sentiments. And indeed 'tis hard to find 
ſo great, and maſterly a Diſſembler; or a Countenance, ſo well broke 
and commanded, as to carry on an artful and counterfeit Diſcourſe, with- 
out ſome way or other betraying it. 

(2.) By Words, 7. (2.) The Words of Men are full of Deceit: but this is well detected /wo 
| ways; viz, either when Words are ſpoke on the /udden, or in paſſion. So 
Tiberius being ſuddenly ſurprized, and hurry*d beyond himſelf, with a ſting- 
ing Speech from Agrip7ina, went a. ſtep out of his natural Diſſimulation. 
For, ſays Tacitus, ſhe thus drew an uncommon Expreſſion from his ſecret Breaſt ; 
and be rebuked her as being offended, becauſe ſhe did not rule, Whence the Poet, 
not unjuſtly calls theſe Perturbations, Tortures; Mankind being compell'd 
by them to betray their own Secrets*. And Experience ſhews, that there 
are very few fo true to their own Secrets, and of ſo cloſe a temper, as not 
ſometimes, thro' Anger, Oſtentation, Love to a Friend, Impotence of Mind, 
or ſome other Affection, to reveal their inward Thoughts. But nothing ſearches 
all the Corners of the Mind ſo much, as Diſſimulation practiſed againſt Diſſi- 
mulation, according to the Spaniſh Proverb ; tell a Lye, and find a Truth b. 
(3.) By Fach. 8. (3.) Even Facts themſelves, tho? the ſureſt Pledges of the human Mind, 
are not altogether to be truſted ; unleſs firſt attentively view'd and conſider'd, 
as to their Magnitude and Propriety. For tis certain, that Deceit gets it- 
ſelf a credit in ſmall things, that it may practiſe to more advantage in 
larger. And the Halian thinks himſelf apon the Croſs with the Cryer, or put 
up to fale, when, without manifeſt cauſe, he is treated better than uſual. 
For ſmall Favours lull Mankind, and diſarm them both of Caution and In- 
duſtry; whence they are properly call'd by Demoſthenes, the Baits of Sloth. 
Again, we may a ſee the crafty and ambiguous nature of ſome 
A&ions, which paſs for Benefits, from that Trick practiſed by Mucianus up- 
on Antony: for after a pretended Reconciliation, he moſt treacherouſly ad- 
vanced many of Antony's Friends to Lieutenancies, Tribuneſhips, &c. and, by 
this Cunning, entirely diſarm'd and defeated him, thus winning over Antony's 
Friends to himſelf e. R > 8 
« But the ſureſt Key for unlocking the Minds of others, turns u 
8 9 and ſifting, — their 7. empers and Natures, or their Ends — 
, and (5.) diſco- Deſigns: and the more weak and ſimple, are beſt judged by their Temper ; 
vniaſ Rudi put the more prudent and cloſe, by their Deſigns. It was prudently and 
wittily, tho', in my judgment, not ſubſtantially, adviſed by the Pope's Nuncia, 
as to the choice of another to ſucceed him, in his reſidence at a foreign Court; 
| | | that 


0 dr dog Of ira, OR | 
See the Author's Efay upon Simulation and Diſſimulation, Suri Aer XI. 
< See Tacitus Hiftor, Lib. IV. cap. 39. | 85 
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that they ſhould by no means ſend one remarkably, but rather tolerably 
wiſe ; becauſe a Man wiſer than ordinary, could never imagine what the 
People of that Nation were likely to do. Tis, doubtleſs, a common Error, 
particularly in prudent Men, to meaſure others by the Model of their own 
Capacity. Whence they frequently over-ſhoot the Mark ; by ſuppoſing that 
Men project and form greater things to themſelyes, and practiſe more ſubtil 
Arts, than ever enter'd their Minds. This is elegantly intimated by the 
Italian Proverb: There is always leſs Mony, leſs Wiſdom, and leſs Honeſty, than 
People imagine. And therefore, in Men of ſmall Capacities, who commit 
many Abſurdities; a Conjecture muſt rather be form'd from the Propenſity 
of their Nature, than from their Ends in view. Whence Princes alto, tho? 
for a quite different reaſon, are beſt judged by their Tempers ; as private 
Perſons are by their Ends, For Princes, who are at the top of human De- 
fires, have ſeldom any Ends to aſpire after, with Ardor and Perſeverance ; by 
the Situation and. Diſtance whereof, a Direction and Meaſure might be taken 
of their other Actions. And this, among others, is a principal reaſon why 
their Hearts, as the Scripture declares, are unſcarchable. But every private 
Man is like a Traveller, who proceeds intently to the End of his Journey, 
where he ſets up. Hence one may tolerably conjecture what a private Man 
-will, or will not do; for if a thing deen to his Ends, *tis probable 
he will do it; and vice verſa. And this Information, from the diverſity of 
the Ends arid Natures of Men, may be taken comparatively, as well as 
ſimply ; ſo as to diſcover what Humour or Diſpoſition over-rules the reſt. 
Thus Tigellinus, when he found himſelf outdone by Turpilianus, in admini- 
ſtring and ſuggeſting to Nero's Pleaſures, ſearch'd, as Tacitus ſays, into the 
Fears of Nero; and by this means got rid of his Rival“. 


10. As for that ſecond-hand Knowledge of Mens Minds, which is had (6.) By the Re 


from the relation of others; it will be ſufficient to obſerve of it, that De- me 


feits and Vices are beſt learnt from Enemies; Virtues and Abilities, from 
Friends; Manners and Times, from Servants ; and Opinions and Thoughts, 
from intimate Acquaintance: for popular Fame is light; and the Judgment 
of Superiors uncertain ; before whom Men walk more masked, and ſecret. 
The trueſt Character comes from Domeſticks. 
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of o- 


11. But the ſhorteſt way to this whole Enquiry, reſts upon three Parti: 4 /ummary 


Reduction of 


culars; viz. (1.) in procuring numerous ea, with ſuch as have an %, 2 


extenſive and general Knowledge, both of Men an 


caſions, may be always ready to give a ſolid Information upon any point 
that ſhall turn up. (2.) In obſerving a prudent Mean, and Moderation, be- 
tween the freedom of Diſcourſe and Silence; uſing Frankneſs of Speech moſt 


frequently: but when the thing requires it, Taciturnity. For openneſs of 


Speech invites and excites others to uſe the tame towards ourſelyes ; which 
brings many things to our knowledge: whilſt Taciturnity procures Truſt, 
and makes Men willing to depoſite their Secrets with us, as in their own 
Boſom. (3.) In gradually acquiring ſuch a Habit of Watchfulneſs and > 

| ; tentneſs 


n gee Taciſus Aunal. Lib. XVI. Cap. 18, 19. 


Things; or, at leaſt, in ,,gjng Rules, 
ſecuring a Set of particular Friends, who, according to the diverſity of Oc- g 
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The Know- 


| Ledge to be 


procured of 
ourſelves by 


Self- Exami- 
nation. 


(1.) Whether 


82 Lr- Pol Te; or, Sect. XXV. 


tentneſs in all Diſcourſe and Action, as at once to promote the buſineſs in 
hand; yet take notice of incidental matters. For, as Epictetus would have 
a Philoſopher ſay to himſelf, in every Action, I will do this, yet keep to my 
Rule :“ ſo a Politician ſhould reſolve with himſelf in every Buſineſs, 
vill drive this Point; and yet learn ſomewhat of future uſe.” And there- 
fore ſuch Tempers as are wholly intent upon a preſent Buſineſs, without at 
all regarding what may intervene, which Montaign acknowledges was his 
own Defect, make excellent Miniſters of State; but fail in advancing their 
private Fortunes. A principal Caution muſt alſo be had, to reſtrain the Im- 
petuoſity, and too great Alacrity of the Mind; leſt much Knowledge ſhould 
drive us on to meddle in many Matters : for nothing is more unfortunate 
and raſh, than ſuch a Procedure. Therefore, the variety of Knowledge, to 
be here procured of Men and Things, comes but to this; that we make a 
judicious Choice both of the Matters we undertake, and of the Perſons 
whoſe Aſſiſtance we uſe; that we may thence know how to manage and diſ- 

ſe all things with the greater Dexterity and Safery. 

III. 12. Next to the Knowledge of others, comes the Knowledge of our- 
elves: and it requires no leſs diligence, but rather more, to get a true and 
exact Information of ourſelves, than of others. For that Oracle, Know 
thy ſelf, is not only a Rule of general Prudence ; but has alſo a principal 
place in Politicks. And St. James excellently obſerves of Mankind, that he 
& who views his Face in a Glaſs, inſtantly forgets his Features.” Whence we 
had need be often looking. And this alſo holds in Politicks. But there is a 
difference in Glaſſes : The divine one, wherein we are to behold ourſelves, is 
the Word of God; but the political Glaſs is no other, than the State of Things 
and Times wherein we live. A Man, therefore, muſt make a thorough Ex- 
amination, not partially like a Self-Lover, into his own Faculties, Powers, 
and Abilities z and again, into his Defects, Inabilities, and Obſtacles : ſum- 
ming up the account, ſo as to make the latter conſtantly appear greater, and 
the former rather leſs than they are. And upon ſuch an Examination, the 
following Particulars may come to be conſider'd, 

13. Let the firſt Particular be, bow far a Man's Manners and Temper 


the Temper ſuit with the Times : for if they agree in all reſpects, he may act more freely, 


ſuits the 
Times. 


and at large, and follow the bent of his Genius; but if there be any Con- 
trariety, then he muſt walk more cautiouſly and covertly in the whole Scene 
of his Life; and appear leſs in publick : as Tiberius did; who, being con- 
ſcious that his Temper ſuited not with the Age, never frequented the pub- 
lick Shews ; and for the laſt twelve Years of his Life, came not to the Se- 


nate. Whereas, Auguſtus lived continually in open ſight. 


(2.) Whether 


14. Let the ſecond Conſideration be, how a Man can reliſh the Profeſſions, 


the reputable or Kinds of Life in uſe, and repute ; out of which he is to make a choice: 
fo that if his Profeſſion be not already enter'd upon, he may take that 
which is moſt ſuitable to his Genius: But if he be already got into a kind 
of Life, for which he is unfit; that he may, upon the firſt opportunity, quit 
it, and take to another. As Valentine Borgia did; who being educated by 


kind; ef Life 


are agreeable. 
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his Father for the Prieſthood, afterwards renounced it, follow'd his own In- 
clination, and appear'd in a military Character. | | 
15. Let a third Conſideration be, how a Man ſtands, compared with his (3) Whether 

Equals and Rivals, who may alſo probably be his Competitors in his For- ere, be no 
tune; and let him hold that Courſe of Life, in which there is the greateſt . 
want of eminent Men, and wherein *tis moſt likely that himſelf may riſe 
the higheſt : as Cz/ar did; who was firſt an Orator, a Pleader, and ſcarce 

any thing more than a Gown-man : but when he found that Cicero, Hor- 

tenſius, and Calulus bore away the Prize of Eloquence ; and that none had 
greatly ſignaliz'd themſelves in War, except Pompey, he quitted the Gown ; 

and taking a long farewell of Civil Power, went over to the Arts of the 
General and the Emperor ; whereby he roſe to the top Pinnacle of So- 
vereignty. | 

16, Let the*fourih Conſideration be, to regard one's own Nature and Tem- (4) Te regard 
per, in the choice of Friends and Dependants. For different Men require dif- one's own Tem- 
ferent kinds of Friends : ſome, thoſe that are grave and ſecret : others, ſuch 8 n 
as are bold and oſtentatious, Sc. Tis worth obſerving, of what kind the —_ 
Friends of Julius Ceſar were; viz. Antony, Hirtius, Baibus, D lobella, Pol- 
lio, &c. who uſually ſwore to die, that he might live * ; thereby expreſſing an 
infinite Affection for Cz/ar, but an Arrogance and Contempt towards every 
body elſe. And they were all Men diligent in Buſineſs; but of no great 
Fame and Reputation. = | 

17. Let a fifth Conſideration be, to beware of Examples, and not fondly(s) Not to 
ſquare one's ſelf to the Imitation of others; as if what was atchieved by them, follow Exam. 
muſt needs be atchieved by us ; without conſidering the difference there may OE 
be between our own Diſpoſition and Manners, compared with theirs we 
| Propoſe to imitate. Pompey manifeſtly fell into this Error; who, as Cicero 
writes of him, had theſe Words often in his Mouth; Sy/la could do this; why 
ſhall not J? In which particular, he greatly impos'd upon himſelf: For 
Sylla's Temper and Method of acting, differ'd infinitely from his; the one's 
being fierce, violent, and preſſing to the end; the other's compos'd, mindful 
of the Laws, and directing all to Majeſty, and Reputation: whence he was 
greatly curb'd, and reſtrain'd, in executing his Deſigns. And theſe Conſide- 
rations may ſerve as a Specimen of the reſt. 

18. But *tis not enough for a Man to know himſelf z he muſt alſo conſider Thar « Man 
how he may moſt commodiouſly and prudently, (1.) ſhew, (2.) expreſs, — 1 
(3.) wind and faſhion himſelf. (1.) As for /hew ; we ſee nothing more fre- if te ad. 

uent in Life, than for the leſs capable Man to make the greater figure. vantage. 
T is therefore no ſmall excellence of Prudence, by means of a certain Art, 
and Grace, to repreſent one's beſt ſide to others; by ſetting out our own 
Virtues, Merits, and Fortune, to advantage; which may be done, without 
Arrogance, or rendring one's ſelf diſagreeable : And, on the other fide, ar- 
tificially concealing our Vices, Defects, Misfortunes, and Diſgraces; dwel- 
ling upon the former, and turning them, as it were, to the light; but pal- 


a Ita vivente Ceſare moriar. 
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liating the latter; or effacing them by a well-adapted Conſtruction, or Inter- 
pretation, &c. Hence Tacitus ſays of Mucianus, the moſt prudent Man of 
his Time; and the moſt indefatigable in Buſineſs ; that © he had an Art of 
« ſhowing the fair fide of whatever he ſpoke or afted®*.” And certainly it 
requires ſome Art, to prevent this Conduct from becoming fulſome, and 
deſpicable: yer Oſtentation, tho? to the firſt degree of Vanity, is a Fault in 
Ethicks, rather than in Polificks. For as *tis uſually ſaid of Calumny, that 
if laid on boldly, ſome of it will ſtick : ſo it may be ſaid of Oftentation, 
unleſs perfectly monſtrous and ridiculous ; paint yourſelf ſtrongly, and ſome 
«* of it will laſt.” Doubtleſs it will dwell with the Croud, tho? the wiſer ſort 
| ſmile at it; ſo that the Reputation procured with the number, will abun- 
| dantly reward the Contempt of a few. But if this Oſtentation be managed 
| with Decency, and Diſcretion, it may greatly contribute to, raiſe a Man's 


Reputation ; as particularly, if it carry the appearance of native Candour 
and Ingenuity ; or be uſed in times ſurrounded with Dangers, as among the 
| military Men in time of war, Cc. Or again, if our own Praiſes are let 
fall, at it were by accident ; and be not too ſeriouſly or largely inſiſted on ; 
| or if any one, in praiſing himſelf, at the ſame time mixes it with Cenſure and 
| Ridicule ; or laſtly, if he does it not ſpontaneouſly, but is provoked to it by 
the Inſolence and Reproach of others. And there are many who, being by 
Nature ſolid, and conſequently wanting in this Art of ſpreading Canvas to 
their own honour, find themſelves puniſhed for their Modeſty, with ſome di- 

minution of their Dignity. | 
| Keep up the 19. But, however Perſons of weak Judgment, or too rigid Morals, may 
| Eſteem of Vir- diſallow this Oftentation of Virtue ; no one will deny, that we ſhould endea- 
| _— vour to keep Virtue from being undervalued thro our neglef ; and leſs eſteem'd 
than it deſerves. This Diminution, in the Eſteem of Virtue, happens three 
ways; viz. (1.) when a Perſon preſents, and thruſts himſelf, and his Service 
into a Buſineſs unasked : for ſuch Services are thought ſuffictently rewarded 
by accepting them. (2.) When a Man, at the beginning of a Buſineſs, over- 
exerts himſelf, and performs that all at once, which ſhould have been done 
gradually: tho' this, indeed, gains early Commendation, where Affairs ſuc- 
ceed; but in the end it produces Satiety. (3.) When a Man is too quick, 
and light, in receiving the Fruit of his Virtue, in Praiſe, Applauſe, and Fa- 
vour ; and pleaſes himſelf therewith : againſt which, there 1s this prudent 
Admonition ; ** berware leſt thou ſeem unaccuſtom*d to great things, if ſuch ſmall 

© .ones delight thee.” | 

And conceal 20. A diligent Concealment of Defects, is no leſs important, than a pru- 
his own De- dent and artful Manifeſtation of Virtues. Defects are principally conceaPd: 
fects. and cover'd under three Cloaks, viz. (1.) Caution, (2.) Pretext, and 
(3.) Aſſurance. (I.) We call that Caution, when a Man prudently keeps 
from meddling in Matters, to which he is unequal; whilſt, on the other 
hand, daring and reſtleſs Spirits are injudiciouſly buſying themſelves in things 
they are not acquainted with; and thereby publiſh and proclaim their own 
Defects. (2.) We call that Pretext, when a Man, with Sagacity, and Prudence, 
| | paves 


See Tacit. Hiſtor, Lib. II. Cap. 80. 
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paves and prepares himſelf a way, for ſecuring a favourable and commodious 
Interpretation of his Vices and Defects; as proceeding from different Prin- 
ciples, or having a different Tendency, than is generally thought. For as 
to the Concealment of Vices; the Poet ſaid well, that Vice often skulks in the 
Verge of Virtue*. Therefore, when we find any Defe# in ourſelves, we 
muſt endeavour to borrow the Figure and Pretext of the neighbouring Vir- 
tue for a Shelter: thus the Pretext of Dulneſs is Gravity, that of Indolence, 
Conſiderateneſs, c. And *tis of ſervice to give out ſome probable Reaſon 
for not exerting our utmoſt Strength; and ſo make a Neceſſity appear a 


Virtue. (g.) Aſſurance, indeed, is a daring, but a very certain and effectual 


Remedy; whereby a Man profeſſes himſelf abſolutely to flight, and deſpiſe 
thoſe things he could not obtain; like crafty Merchants, who uſually raiſe the 
Price of their own Commodities, and ſink the Price of other Mens. Tho? 
there is another kind of Aſſurance, more impudent than this, by which a 
| Man brazens out his own Defects, and forces them upon others for Excel- 
lencies; and the better to ſecure this end, he will feign a diſtruſt of him- 
ſelf, in thoſe things wherein he really excels: like Poets, who, if you ex- 
cept to any particular Verſe in their Compoſition, will preſently tell you, 
that ſingle Line coſt them more pains than all the reſt ; and then produce you 
another, as ſuſpected by themſelves, for your Opinion; whilſt, of all the num- 
ber, they know it to be the beſt, and leaſt liable ro Exception. But above all, 
nothing conduces more to the well-repreſenting a Man's ſelf, and ſecuring his 
own Right, than not to diſarm one's ſelf by too much Sweetneſs, and Good- 
nature; which expoſes a Man to Injuries, and Reproaches ; but rather, in all 
caſes, at times, to dart out ſome Sparks of a free and generous Mind, that 
have no leſs of the Sting than the Honey. This guarded Behaviour, at- 
tended with a ready Diſpoſition to vindicate themſelves, ſome Men have 
from Accident and Neceſſity, by means of ſomewhat inherent in their Per- 
ſon or Fortune; as we find in the Deformed, Illegitimate, and Diſgraced; 
who, if they do not want Virtue, generally prove fortunate. 
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21. (2.) The expreſſing, or declaring of a Man's ſelf, is a very different R. muf 


thing from the ſhewing himſelf; as not relating to Virtue, but to the particu- expreſs him- 
lar Actions of Life. And here nothing is more politick, than to obſerve a /# 


prudent or ſound Moderation, or Medium, in diſcloſing or concealing one's 
Mind, as to particular Actions. For tho' profound Silence, the hiding of 


Counſels, and managing all things by blind and deaf Arrifice, is an uſeful 


and extraordinary thing; yet, it often happens, that Diſſimulation produces 
Errors, which prove Snares. And we ſee, that the Men of greateſt repute 
for Politicks, ſcruple not openly, and generouſly, to declare their Ends, 


without Diſſimulation: thus SY ney declared, he wiſh*d all Mortals 


habpy, or unhappy, as they were his Friends, or Enemies. So Cæſar, upon his 


rſt Expedition into Gaul, profeſs'd he had rather be the ſirſt Man in an ob- : 


ſcure Village, than the ſecond at Rome. And when the War was begun, he 
proved no Diſſembler; if Cicero ſays truly of him, that he did not refuſe 3 
but, in a manner, required to be called Tyrant, as he was. So we find, in an 

Gg 2 Epiſtle 


3 Sepe later vitium proximitate boni. 
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Epiſtle of Cicero to Atticus, how little of a Diſſembler Auguſtus was; who, 
at his firſt entrance upon Affairs, whilſt he remain'd the Delight of the Senate, 
uſed to ſwear in this form, when he harangued the People; ita Parentis 
Honores conſequi liceat: which was no leſs than Tyranny itſelf, Tis 
true, to ſalve the matter a little, he would at thoſe times ſtretch his Hand 
towards the Statue of Julius Cæſar, erected in the place; whilſt the Au- 
dience ſmiled, applauded, admired, and cried out among themſelves, hat 
does the Youth mean? &c. but never ſuſpected him of any ill Deſign, who 
thus candidly and ingenuouſly ſpoke his mind. And yet all theſe we have 
named, were proſperous Men. Pompey, on the other hand, who endeavour'd 
at the ſame Ends, by more dark and concealed Methods, wholly bent him- 


ſelf, by numberleſs Stratagems, to cover his Deſires and Ambition; whilſt 


he brought the State to Confuſion ; that it might then of neceſſity ſubmit 
to him, and he thus procure the Sovereignty, to appearance againſt his 
will. And when he thought he had gain'd his Point, as being made ſole 
Conſul, which no one ever was before him, he found himſelf never the 
nearer ; becauſe thoſe who would, doubtleſs, have aſſiſted him, underſtood 
not his Intentions: ſo that at length he was obliged to go in the beaten 
Path; and under pretence of oppoſing Ce/ar, procured himſelf Arms, and 
an Army: ſo flow, caſual, and generally unſucceſsful, are the Counſels cover'd 
with Diſſimulation! And Tacitus ſeems to have had the ſame Sentiment, 
when he makes the Artifice of Diſſimulation an inferior Prudence, compared 
with Policy; attributing the former to Tiberius, and the latter ro Auguſtus : 


for ſpeaking of Livia, he ſays, ſhe was well temper*d with the Arts of ber 


Husband, and the Diſſimulation of her Son. 


He muſt bend 22. (3. ) As for the bending and forming of the Mind, we ſhould, doubtleſs, 


and form his 
Mind. 


do our atmoſt to render it pliable, and by no means ſtiff and refractory, 
to Occaſions and Opportunities; for to continue the ſame Men, when we ought 
not, is ths greateſt Objtacle Buſineſs can meet with : that is, if Men remain as 
they did, and follow th-ir own Nature after the Opportunities are changed. 
Whence Liv), introducing the elder Cato as a moſt skilful Architect of his 
own Fortune, adds, that he was of a pliant Temper: and hence it is, that 
grave, ſolemn, and unchangeable Natures generally meet with more Re- 
ſpe& than Felicity. This Defect ſome Men have implanted in them by 
Nature, as being in themſelves ſtiff, knotty, and unfit for bending ; but in 
others, *tis acquir*d by Cuſtom, which is a ſecond Nature ; or from an Opi- 
nion, which gaſily ſteals into Mens Minds; that they ſhould never change 
the method of acting, they had once found good and proſpcrous. Thus 
Machiave! prudently obſerves. of Fabius Maximus, that be wou!d obſtinately 
relain bis old inveterate Cuſtom of delaying and protratting the Mar; when now 
tbe nature of it was changed, and required brister Meaſircs. In others again, 
the ſame Defect proceeds from want of judgment; when Men do not 
feaſonably diſtinguiſh the Periods of Things and Actions; but alter too late, 
after the Opportunity is ſlipt. And ſomething of this kind Demoſthenes re- 
prehended in the Athenians, when he ſaid, hey were like Ruſtics in a Fencing- 


Shoal, who. always, afier a Blow, guard the part that was hit, and not be- 


fore 
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fore. And laſtly, this Dzfe# happens in others, becauſe they are unwilling 
that the labour they have taken in the way once entered, ſhould be loſt ; and 

know not how to found a Retreat: but rather truſt they ſhall conquer Oc- 

caſions by Perſeverance. But this ſtickage and reſtiveneſs of the Mind, 

from whatever Root it proceeds, is highly prejudicial to Buſineſs, and 

Mens private Fortunes: on the contrary, nothing is more politick, than to 

make the Wheels of the Mind concentrick with the Wheels of Fortune; and 
capable of turning together with them. And thus much of the two /um- 

mary or collective Precepts, for advancing one's Fortune. 

IV. 23. The ſcatter' d Precepts for riſing in Life, are numerous: we 7ſtances of 
ſhall ſingle out a few by way of Example. The fr/t is, that the Buil- Piſcelaneous 
der of his Fortune properly uſe and apply his Rule; that is, accuſtom his 72's for 
Mind to meaſure and eſtimate the Price and Value of Things, as they con- viz. 70 ef 
duce more or leſs to his particular Fortune and Ends: and this with diligence, mate things 
not by halves. Tis ſurprizing, yet very true, that many have the Logi-jauſiiy. 
cal Part of their Mind ſet right, and the Mathematical wrong; and judge 
truly of the Conſequences of things, but very unskilfully N their Value. 

Hence ſome Men are fond of Acceſs to, and Familiarity with Princes; 
others, of popular Fame; and fancy theſe to be great Enjoyments: whereas 

both of them are frequently full of Envy and Dangers. Others, again, 
meaſure things according to their difficulty, and the labour beſtowed in 
procuring them; imagining themſelves mult needs have advanced as far as 
they have moved. So Ceſar, to deſcribe how diligent and indefatigable the 
younger Cato was to little purpoſe, ſaid in the way of Irony, that be did 
ail things with great labour. And hence it happens, that Men frequently 
deceive themſelves ; when having the aſſiſtance of ſome great or honourable 
Perſonage, they promiſe themſelves all manner of Succeſs : whilſt the truth 
is, they are not the greateſt, but the fitteſt Inſtruments that perform Buſineſs beſt. 
and quickeſt. For improving the true Mathematicks of the Mind, it ſhould be 
principally noted, what ought to come firſt, what ſecond, Ec. in the raiſing 
and promoting a Man's Fortune. And, in the firſt place, we ſer down the 7, amend the 
Emendation of the Mind: for by removing the Obſtacles, and levelling the Mind. 
Inequalitizs of the Mind, a way may be ſooner open*d to Fortune; than 
the Impediments of the Mind be removed, with the aſſiſtance of Fortune. 
And, in the ſecond place, we ſet down Riches; whereto. moſt, perhaps, To procure- 
would have aſſign'd the firſt, as their uſe is fo extenſive. But we condemn Mealth. 
this Opinion, for a reaſon like that of Machiavel, in a ſimilar caſe: for tho? 
it was an eſtabliſh'd Notion, that Money is the Sinews of War, he ſaid, more 
juſtly, that War had no Sinews, but thoſe of good Soldiers. In the ſame man- 
ner, it may be truly affirm'd, that the Sinews of Fortune are not Money, but 
rather the Powers of the Mind; Addreſs, Courage, Reſolution, Intrepidity, 
Perſeverance, Moderation, Induſtry, &c. In the third place, come Fame and game. 
Reputation ; and this the rather, becauſe they. have certain Tides and Seaſons, 
wherein, if they be not opportunely uſed, *rwill be difficult to recover 
them again. For *tis a hopeleſs Attempt, to recover a loſt Reputation. In. 
the laſt place, we ſet down Honours, which are eaſier acquir'd by any X + Honoure: 


riſmg in Life ;. 
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the former three, much more by a Conjunction of them all, than any one 
of them can be procured by Honours. But, as much depends upon obſery- 
ing the Order of Things; ſo likewiſe, in obſerving the Order of Time; in 
diſturbing of which, Men frequently err, and haſten to the End, when they 
ſhould only have conſulted the Beginning : and ſuddenly flying at the greateſt 
things of all, raſhly skip over thoſe in the middle; thus neglecting the uſeful 
Precept, Attend to what is immediately before you. „ 
Not to encoun- 24. Our ſecond Precept is, to beware of being carried by Greatneſs, and Pre- 
ter great Dif- ſumption of Mind, to things too difficult ; and thus of ſtriving againſt the ſtream. 
fculties., Tis a prudent Advice, in the raiſing of one's Fortune, to yield to Neceſ- 
ſity*. Let us look all round us, and obſerve where things lie open; where 
they are incloſed, and blocked up; where they ſtoop, and where they 
mount; and not miſemploy our Strength, where the way is impaſſable. 
In doing this, we ſhall prevent Repulſe; not ſtick too long in Particulars ; 
win a Reputation of being moderate ; give little offence ; and laſtly, gain 
an opinion of Felicity: whilft the things that would probably have happen'd 
of themſelves, will be attributed to our own Induſtry, | | 
To make OP- 25, A third Precept, which ſeems ſomewhat to croſs the former, tho' not 
Pertunities. vyhen well underſtood, is, that we do not alwavs wait for Opportunities; but 
ſometimes excite and lead them. This, Demoſthenes intimates in a high Strain, 
when he ſays, ** bat as lis a Maxim for the General io lead his Army; ſo a 
« wiſe Man ſhould lead things; make them execute his Will; and not himſelf 
c be obliged to follow Events.” And if we attend, we ſhall find two dif- 
ferent kinds of Men, held equal to the management of Affairs: for ſome 
know how to make an advantageous uſe of Oportunities, yet contrive or pro- 
Jet nothing of themſelves ; whilſt others are wholly intent upon forming 
Schemes, and neglect the laying hold of Opportunities, as they offer: 
but either of theſe Faculties is quite lame, without the other. 
To engage in 26. *Tis a fourth Precept to undertake nothing that neceſſarily requires much 
no long Pur- lime; but conſtantly to remember, Time is ever on the Wing”. And the only 
Suits. reaſon why thoſe who addict themſelves to toilſome Profeſſions, and Em- 
ploys, as Lawyers, Authors, &c. are leſs verſed in making their Fortune, is 
the want of time from their other Studies, to gain a knowledge of Particu- 
lars; wait for Opportunities; and project their own Riſing. We ſee in the 
Courts of Princes, the moſt effectual Men in making their own Fortunes, and 
invading the Fortunes of others, are ſuch as have no publick Employ ; but are 
continually plotting their own Riſe and Advantage. 
To at nothing 27. A fifth Precept is, that we, in ſome meaſure, imitate Nature, which does 
in vain. nothing in vain : and this is not very difficult, if we skilfully mix and inter- 
lace our Affairs of all kinds. For, in every Action, the Mind is to be fo 
inſtructed and prepared ; and our Intentions to be ſo dependant upon, and 
ſubordinate to each other; that if we cannot gain the higheſt Step, we may 
contentedly take up with the ſecond, or even the third. But if we can fix 
on no part of our Proſpect ; then we ſhould direct the pains we have been at to 
ſome other End: fo, as if we receive no benefit for the preſent, yet at leaſt, to 
a Fatis accede, Deiſque. . gain 
Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus. 
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gain ſomewhat of future advantage. But if we can obtain no ſolid Good 
from our Endeavours, neither in preſent nor in future, let us endeavour, at 
leaſt, to gain a Reputation by it, or ſome one thing or other: always com- 
puting with ourſelves, that, from every Action, we receive ſome advantage 
more or leſs; and by no means ſuffering the Mind to deſpond, or be aſto- 
niſh*'d, when we fail of our principal End. For there is nothing more con- 
trary to political Prudence, than to be wholly intent upon any ſingle thing: 
as he who is ſo, muſt loſe numberleſs Opportunities, which come ſide-ways 
in Buſineſs ; and which, perhaps, would be more favourable and conducive 
to the things that ſhall turn up hereafter ; than to thoſe that were before 
purſued. Let Men, therefore, well underſtand the Rule; <* theſe things ſhould 
& he done; but thoſe ſhould not be omitted.“ 

28. The ſixth Precept is, that we do not too peremptorily oblige ourſelves to Not to be tos 
any thing ; tho it ſeem, at firſt ſight, not liable to contingency : but ied 
always reſerve a Window open to fly out; or ſome ſecret back-door for thing. 7 
Retreat. | | 

29. A ſeventh Precept is, that old one of Bias, provided it be uſed not Not robe roo 
treacherouſly, but only by way of Caution and Moderation. Love as of reve? m_ 
&« you were once to Hate; and Hate as if you were once to Love.” For it ſur- ene. 1 
prizingly betrays and corrupts all ſorts of Utility, to plunge one's ſelf too 
far in unhappy Friendſhips, vexatious and turbulent Quarrels, or childiſh 
and empty Emulations. And ſo much, by way of Example, upon the 
Doctrine, or Art, of Riſing in Life. | 

30. We are well aware, that good Fortune may be had upon eaſier Con- Good Fortuns 
ditions than are here laid down: for it falls almoſt ſpontaneouſly eee 
ſome Men; whilſt others procure it only by diligence and Aſſiduity, with-— 5 
out much Art, tho? ſtill with ſome Caution. But as Cicero, when he draws 
the perfe Orator, does not mean that every Pleader either could or ſhould be 
like him; and as in deſcribing the Prince, or the Politician, which ſome have 
undertaken, the Model is form'd to the perfect Rules of Art; and not ac- 
cording to common Life: the ſame Method is obſerved by us, in this Sketch: 
of the Self-Poittician. 

31, Ir mult be obſerved, that the Precepts we have laid down upon this The preceding: 
Subject, are all of them lawful ; and not ſuch immoral Artifices, as Ma- hee 
chiavel ſpeaks of; who directs Men to have little regard for Virtue itſelf, 
but only for the ſhew, and publick reputation of it:“ becauſe, ſays he, the 
«© Credit and Opinion of Virtue, are a Help to a Man; but Virtue itſelf a Hin- 

* drance.“ He alſo directs his Politician to ground all his Prudence on 
this Suppoſition, that Men cannot be truly and ſafely worked to his purpoſe, 
but by Fear; and therefore adviſes him to endeavour, by all poſſible means, 
to ſubject them to Dangers and Difficulties, Whence his Politician may 
ſeem to be what the 7talians call a Sower of Thorns. So Cicero cites this 
Principle, „let our Friends fall, provided our Enemies periſh ;* upon which. 
the Triumvirs acted, in purchaſing the Death of their Enemies, by the De- 
ſtruction of their neareſt Friends. So Catiline became a Diſturber and In- 
cendiary of the State, that he might the better fiſh his Fortune in 7, away 
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Waters; declaring, that if his Fortune was ſet on fire, he would quench it, not 
with Water, but Deſtruction. And ſo Lyſander would ſay, that Children were 
to be deco d with Sweet-Meats; and Men by falſe Oaths: and there are nu- 
merous other corrupt and pernicious Maxims of the fame kind ; more in- 
deed, as in all other caſes, than of ſuch as are juſt and ſound. Now if any 
Man delight in this corrupt or tainted Prudence, we deny not but he may 
take a ſhort cut to Fortune; as being thus diſentangled, and ſet at large 
from all reſtraint of Laws, Good-nature and Virtue ; and having no regard 
but to his own Promotion: tho? *tis in Life as in a Journey, where the 
ſhorteſt Road is the dirtieſt ; and yet the better, not much abour. 

No Immora- 32. But if Men were themſelves, and not carry'd away with the Tem- 
lities to be peſt of Ambition, they would be ſo far from ſtudying theſe wicked Arts, 
ee r, as rather to view them, not only in that general Map of the World, which 
2 en ſhews all things to be Vanity and Vexation of Spirit; but alſo in that more 
particular one, which repreſents a Life ſeparate from good Actions, as 
a Curſe; that the more eminent this Life, the greater the Curſe ; that 
the nobleſt Reward of Virtue, is Virtue itſelf; that the extremeſt Pu- 
niſhment of Vice, is Vice itſelf : and that, as Virgil excellently obſerves, 
ood Actions are rewarded ; as bad ones alſo are puniſhed, by the Con- 
ciouneſs that attends them*. And, indeed, whilſt Men are projecting, and 
every way racking their Thoughts, to provide and take care for their 
Fortunes, they ought, in the midſt of all, to have an eye to the Divine 
Providence; which frequently over-turns, and brings to nought, the Machi- 
nations and deep Devices of the Wicked : according to that of the Scrip- 
ture, he has conceived Iniquity, and ſhall bring forth Vanity. And altho* Men 
were not in this Purſuit to practiſe Injuſtice, and unlawful Arts; yet a con- 
tinual, and reſtleſs ſearch and ſtriving after Fortune, takes up too much of 
their time, who have nobler things to regard. Even the Heathens obſerved, 
that Man was not made to keep his Mind always grovelling on the ground; 

and, like the Serpent, eating the Duſt b. | 
The Goods of 33. Some, however, may flatter themſelves, that by what ſiniſter means 


the Mind 1% ſoever their Fortune be procured, they are determined to uſe it well when 


my Ne. obtained z whence it was ſaid of Auguſtus Cz/ar, and Septimius Severus, that 
„ they ought never to have been born, or never to have died:“ ſo much Evil 
they commirted in aſpiring, and ſo much Good they did when ſeated. But 
Jet ſuch Men know, that this recompenſing of Evil with Good, tho? it may 
be approved after the Action; yet is juſtly condemned in the Deſign. 
= Laſtl 
Qua vobis, que digna, viri, pro Iaudibus iftis f Js 
Præmia poſſe rear ſolvi? Pulcherrima primum 
Dit —__— 


c ant ve 


This ſeems to be the Foundation of all Morality, Virtue, and true Policy, and well deſerves 
to be fully explained, deduced, and applied in Social, Civil, and Political Life. See the Lord 
Shaftesbury upon Virtue; and our Author upon Eruicks, Sect, XX. XXI. and in his Eſſays paſſim. 


„ Atque ee Nr Cs particulam Auræ. 
ain, : 
O homini ſublime dedit, calumque tueri 
Fuſſit; & erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus. 
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Lafily, it may not be amiſs, in this eager Purſuit of Fortune, for Men 
to cool themſelves a little with the Saying of Charles the Fifth to his Son; 
viz, ** Fortune is like the Ladies, who generally ſcorn and diſcard their over- 


« earneſt Admirers.” But this laſt Remedy belongs to ſuch, as have their 


Taſte vitiated by a Diſeaſe of the Mind. Let Mankind rather reſt upon 
the Corner-ſtone of Divinity and Philoſophy; both which nearly agree in 
the thing that ought firſt to be ſought. For Divinity ſays, Seek ye firſt 
the Kingdom of God. and all other things ſhall be added unto you: fo Philo- 
ſophy directs us, firſt to ſeek the Goods of the Mind; and the reſt will either 
be ſupplied, or not much wanted, For altho? this Foundation, laid b 

human Hands, is ſometimes placed upon the Sand; as in the caſe of Bru- 
tus, who, at his death, cried out, O Virtue, I have reverenced thee as a 
„ Being; but alas, thou art an empty Name! yet the fame Foundation is 
ever, by the Divine Hand, fixed upon a Rock. And here we conclude 
I of Rifing in Life; and the general Doctrine of Buſineſs, to- 
gether *. 1 | | | 


The general Doctrine of Buſmeſs has been but ſparingly touched, ſince the time of our Aus 
thor. The Germans, however, ſeem. to have purſued it, in ſome tolerable degree, under 
the Title of Oeconomical Prudence; or the Art of improving a private Fortune: ſo as to bring it 
under a kind of Rules. Thoſe who have applied themſelves to the Improvement of mecha- 
nical Arts, Agriculture, Navigation, Trade, Commerce, &c. may alſo be reckoned in this num- 


ber. Somewhat of the ſame kind ſeems to have been the 70 Deſign of the Royal Society: 


and the Learned Morhof judges it expedient, that Profeſſors of this Art ſhould be appointed in 
Univerfities. Doubtleſs, the Improvement and Introduction of uſeful and neceſſary Arts, is a 
ready and laudable way of advancing one's private Fortune; as by the diſcovery of new Machines, 
to eaſe the Labour of the Hand; the raiſing of Water by Fire; the ſawing of Timber by Wind- 
mills; the Invention of new Methods for ſhortening Works; the Cultivating and Tranſplanting 
of foreign Vegetables; the refining of Sugar; the making of Wines; the ſweetening of Sea - Water, 
&c. according to the Deſign of the Author, in his new Atlantis, Sylua Sylvarum, and particular 
Hiftories. For the other Writers in this way, conſult Morhof*s Folybiſtor Oeconomicus, Tom. III. 
Lib. 3. Strwvins's Bibliotbeca Philoſophica, Cap. 9. de Scriptoribus Oeconamicis, and Szollid Intros 
duttio in Hiſtoriam Literariam, de Arte Oeconomica. 58 
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The Art of 
Empire. 


The Doc RIB of Government, Sect. XXVI. 


— — — 


n 
The DocTRINE of GOVERNMENT: and fir, of Extend- 
ing the BounDs of EMPIRE. | 


1. XX E come now to the An r or Emyige, or the Doctrine of Gover- 
| ning a State; which includes Oeconomicks *,, as a City includes a 
Family. But here, according to my former Reſolution b, I impoſe Silence 
upon myſelf ; how well qualified ſoever I might ſeem to treat the Subject, 
from the conſtant courſe of my Life, Studies, Employs, and the publick 
Poſts I have, for a long ſeries of Years, ſuſtained ; even to the higheſt in 
the Kingdom; which, thto” his Majeſty's Favour, and no Merit of my 
own, I held far four years. , And this I ſpeak to Poſterity, not out of often- 
tation; but becauſe I judge it may ſomewhat import the Dignity of Lear- 
ning, to have a Man, born for Letters rather than any thing elſe, who 
ſhould, by. a certain Fatality, and againſt the bent of his Genius, be com- 
pelled into active Life; and yet be raiſed, by a prudent King, to the great- 
eſt Poſts of Honour, ' Truſt, and Civil Employ e. And if I ſhould hereafter 
have leiſure ro write upon Government; the Work will probably either be 
poſthumous or abortive. But in the mean time, having now ſeated all 
the Sciences, each in its proper place; leſt ſuch a high Chair as that of Go- 
vernment, ſhould remain abſolutely vacant ; we here obſerve, that two parts 
of Civil Doctrine, tho? belonging not to the Secrets of State, but of a more 
open and vulgar Nature *, are deficient ; and ſhall therefore, in our man- 

ner, give Specimens for ſupplying them. 
2, 


The Art of Governing a Family. 

d See above, Sed. XXIII. 1. | 

© That the Author's bent of Genius, was to Study and Contemplation, appears from ſeveral 
of his Letters to private Friends. See SurPLEMENT,V. 

4 It appears by ſeveral Intimations, that the Author frequently revolved the Subject of Go- 
verument inhis Mind; as if he wanted, or expected, to be called upon to treat it. See his LeT- 
TERs. And for a Specimen of his, Abilities in this way, ſee the Political Mythology, in his Sa- 
pientia Veterum; his Political Eſſays ; the Prudent Stateſman, and the Diſcourſe of a War with 
Spain. But for any direct Syſtem, or profeſſed Diſcourſe of Government, there was none pub- 
liſhed before his Death or atter ; whatever he 2 have written, either in order to ſupply the 


| Deficiency of his New Atlantis, or the general Deficiency of mankind. 


© Here again is plainly intimated the reaſon why the Author does not treat the Subject of 
Government, as he has done the reſt; viz. for fear of revealing what is not fit to be generally 
known. See above Sect. XXIII. 1. And yet an attentive Reader of his ſeveral Politica Pieces, 
as that of War, the Peace of the Church, the Prudent Stateſman, the Political Mythology of the 
Ancients, &c. will perhaps find abundantly more of this kind, than after ſuch an Evaſion could. 
well be expected, 5 BY | 
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2. The Art of Government includes three political Offices; viz. (1.) the PR E- Divided with 
SERVATION ; (2.) the HAPPTNESSͤJ and (3.) the ENLARGEMENT of 4 1 
STATE. The two former have, in good meaſure, been excellently treated ien, (2.) ths 
by ſome®; but there is nothing extant upon the laſt: which we therefore Happineſs, and 
note as deficient ; and propoſe the following Sketch, by way of Example, for 63. the En- 

a 3 "A 'Y 85 | largement of 
ſupplying it; under the Title of the MiLiTaxy STATESMAN, or the 5, 
DocTRINE or EXTENDING THE BounDS of EMPIRE. | = | 


THE MILITARY STATESMAN: / Pie Military 
| | Stateſman, or 
or, | Doctrine of en- 


A SPECIMEN OF THE DOCTRINE OF EN. i üer, 


LARGING THE BOUNDS OF EMPIRE. 


3. The Saying of ;Themiſtoclzs, if applied to himſelf, was indecent and The different 

haughty; but if meant in general, contains a very prudent Obſervation, Talent: of 
and as grave a Cenſure. Being asked, at a Feaſt, to touch a Lute; he an- 999770 
ſwered, He could not fiddle ; but he could raiſe a ſmall Village to a'great City.” 

Which Words, if taken in a political . excellently deſcribe and diſtin- 

guiſn two very different Faculties in thoſe who are at the Helm of States. 

For upon an exact Survey, we ſhall find ſome, tho' but very few, that be- 

ing raiſed to the Council-board, the Senate, or other publick Office, can 

enlarge a ſmall State, or City; and yet have little Skill in Muſick: but 

many more, who having a good hand upon the Harp, or the Lute, that is, 

at the Trifles of a Court, are fo far from enlarging a State, that they rather 

ſeem deſigned by Nature to overturn and ruin it; tho? ever ſo happy and 
| fAlouriſhing. And indeed thoſe baſe Arts, and Tricks, by which many 

_ Counſellors, and Men of great place, procure the Favour of their Sove- 
reign, and a popular Character, deſerve no other name than a certain knack 
of Fiddling ; as being things more pleaſing for the preſent, and more orna- 
mental to the Practitioner, than uſeful, and ſuited to enlarge the Bounds, 
or increaſe the Riches of the State, whereof they are Miniſters. Again, 
there are, doubtleſs, Counſellors and Governours, who tho? equal to Buſi- 
neſs, and of no contemptible Abilities, may commodiouſly manage Things 
ſo as to preſerve them from. manifeſt Precipices and Inconveniences ; tho? 
they by no means have the creative Power of building and extending an Em- 
pire. But whatever the Workmen be, let us regard the Work itſelf ; viz. 
what is to be deemed the true Extent of Kingdoms and Republicks; and 
by what means this may be procured:: a Subject well deſerving to lie con- 
tinually before Princes, for their diligent. Meditation; leſt by over-rating 
their own Strength, they ſhould raſhly engage in too difficult and vain En- 
terprizes; or, thinking too meanly of their Power, ſubmit to timorous and 
effeminate Counſels. | FRE 


| H h 2 4. 


2 For an Account of theſe Writers, ſte Morhof's Polyhifton, Tom. III. 'de Prudentia Civilis 
Scriptoribus; and Stollii Introduct. in Hiſt, Literar. Cap. V. de Prudentia Politica. 
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The difference 4. The Greatneſs of an Empire, in point of Bulk and Territory, is ſub- 


ject to Menſuration ; and for its Revenue, to Calculation. The number of 
Inhabitants may be known by Valuation or Tax; and the number and extenc 


of Cities and Towns, by _—_ and Maps: yet in all Civil Affairs, there 
r 


is not a thing more liable to Error, than the making a true and intrinſick 
Eſtimate of the Strength and Riches of a State. The Kingdom of Hea- 
ven is compared, not to an Acorn, or any large Nut ; but to a Grain of 
Muſtard-ſeed ; which tho? one of the leaſt Grains, has in it a certain quick 
Property, and native Spirit, whereby it riſes ſoon, and fpreads itſelf wide : 
ſo ſome States of very large Compaſs, are little ſuited to extend their 
Limits, or procure a wider Command; whilſt others of ſmall} Dimenſion, 
prove the Foundations of the greateſt Monarchies. 


The Greatneſs 5+ Fortified Towns, well-ftored Arſenals, noble Breeds of War-Horſe, 
of rates, how armed Chariots, Elephants, Engines, all kinds of Artillery, Arms, and the 
robe eſtimated. like, are nothing more than a Sheep in a Lion's Skin; unleſs the Nation it 


ſelf be, from its Origin and Temper, ſtout and warlike. Nor is number 
of Troops itſelf of any great ſervice, where the Soldiers are weak and ener- 
vate: for, as Virgil well obſerves, the Wolf cares not how large the Flock is. 


The Perfian Army in the Planes of Arbela, appeared to the Eyes of the 


Macedonians, as an immenſe Ocean of People; inſomuch that Alexander's 
Leaders being ſtruck at the ſight, counfelPd their General to fall upon them 
by night; but he replied, / will not ſteal the Victory: and *twas found 
an eaſter Conqueſt than he expected. Tigranes, encamped upon a Hill, 
with an Army of four hundred thouſand Men, ſeeing the Roman Army, 
conſiſting but of fourteen thouſand, making up to him; he jefted at it, and 


ſaid, Thoſe Men are too many for an Embaſſy, but much too few for a Battle: 


et before Sun-ſet he found them enow to give him chaſe, with infinite 

laughter. And we have abundant Examples of the great inequality betwixt 
Number and Strength. This therefore may be fr/# ſet down, as a ſure and 
certain Maxim, and the capital of all the reft, with regard to the greatnefs 
of a State, that the People be of a Military Race; or both by Origin and 
Diſpoſition warlike. The Sinews of War are not Money, if the Sinews of 
Men's Arms be wanting; as they are in a foft and effeminate Nation. 
Twas a juſt Anſwer of Solon to Cræſqus, who ſhewed him all his Treaſure: 
« Yes, Sir, but if another ſhould come with better Iron than you, he would be 
« Maſter of all this Gold.” And therefore, all Princes whoſe native Sub- 
jects are not hardy and military, ſhould make a very modeſt eſtimate of their 
Power ; as, on the other „ thoſe who rule a ſtout and martial People, 
may well enough know their own Strength ; if they be not otherwiſe want- 
ing to themſelves. As to hired Forces, which is the uſual Remedy when 
native Forces are wanting, there are numerous Examples, which clearly ſhew, 
that whatever State depends upon them, tho* it may perhaps for a time ex- 
tend its Feathers beyond its Neſt, yet they will mew ſoon after. 

6. The Bleſſing of Judah and Iſachar can never meet; ſo that the ſame 
Tribe, or Nation, ſhould be both the Lion's Belp, and the Aſs under the Burden: 
nor can a People, overburdened with Taxes, ever be ſtrong and warlike. *Tis 

| | | true, 
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true, that Taxes levied by publick Conſent, leſs diſpirit, and ſink the Minds 

of the Subject, than thoſe impoſed in abſolute Governments; as clearly ap- 

pears by what is called Exciſe in the Netherlands ; and in ſome meaſure, by 
the Contributions called the Sub/idies in England. We are now ſpeaking of 

the Minds; and not of the Wealth of the People: for Tributes by conſent, tho? 

the ſame thing with Tributes impoſed, as to exhauſting the Riches of a King- 

dom; yet very differently affect the Minds of the Subject. So that this 

alſo muſt be a Maxim of State; hat a People oppreſſed with Taxes is unfit to 

rule. 

7. States and Kingdoms that aſpire to Greatneſs, muſt be very careful That the No- 
that their Nobles and Gentry increaſe not too much; otherwiſe the com- des be few. 
mon People will be diſpirited, reduced to an abject State; and become 
little better than Slaves to the Nobility : As we fee in Coppices, if the Stad- 
dles are left too numerous, there will never be clean Under-wood ; but the 
greateſt part degenerates into Shrubs and Buſhes. So in Nations, where the 
Nobility is too numerous, the Commonalty will be baſe and cowardly ; and 
at length, not one Head in a hundred among them prove fit for a Helmet; 
eſpecially with regard to the Infantry, which is generally the prime Strength 
of an Army. Whence, tho' a Nation be full peopled, its Force may be 
ſmall. Woe need no clearer Proof of this, than by comparing England and 
France. For tho' England be far inferior in extent, and number of Inhabi- 
rants; yet it has almoſt conſtantly got the better of France in War: for 
this reaſon, that the Ruſticks, and lower ſort of People in England, make 
better Soldiers than the Peaſants of France. And in this reſpect *twasa ve- 
ry political and deep foreſight of Henry the Seventh of England, to conſti- 
tute leſſer ſettled Farms, and Houſes of Husbandry, with a certain fixed and 
inſeparable Proportion of Land annexed ; ſufficient for a Life of Plenty: ſo 
that the Proprietors themſelves, or at leaſt the Renters, and not Hirelings, 
might occupy them. For thus a Nation may acquire that Character which 
Virgil gives of ancient [taly, ** a Country ſtrong in Arms, and rich of Soil*. We 
muſt not here paſs over a fort of People, almoſt peculiar to England, viz. 
the Servants of our Nobles and Gentry ; as the loweſt of this kind are no 
way inferior to the Yeomanry for Foot-ſervice. And *ris certain that the hoſ- 
pitable Magnificence and Splendor, the Attendance and Jarge Train, in uſe 
among the Nobility and Gentry of England, add much to our Military 
Strength: as, on the other ſide, a cloſe, retired Life among the Nobility, 
cauſes a want of Forces. 1 

8. It muſt be earneftly endeavoured, that the Tree of Monareby, like the That the Na- 
Tree of Nebuchadnezzar, have its Trunk ſufficiently large and ftrong, to —_ 
ſupport its Branches and Leaves; or that the Natives be encww to keep the Fo- fr the Fo- 
reign Subjects under: whence thoſe States beſt conſult their Greatneſs, which reigners. 
are liberal of Naturalization. For it were vain to think a handful of Men, 
how excellent ſoever in Spirit, and Counſel, ſhould hold large and ſpacious 
Countries under the yoke of Empire, This indeed might perhaps be done 
for a ſeaſon; but it cannot be laſting, The Spartans were reſerved and dif- 

ficult 


2 Terra potens Armis, atque ubere Gleba. 


* * 
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ficult in receiving Foreigners among them; and therefore ſo long as they 
ruled within their own narrow Bounds, their Affairs ſtood firm and ſtrong: 
but ſoon after they began to widen their Borders, and extend their Domi- 
nion farther than the Shan Race could well command the foreign Crowd; 
their Power ſunk of a fudden. Never did Commonwealth receive new Ci- 
tizens fo profuſely as the Roman z whence its Fortune was equal to ſo pru- 
dent a Conduct: and thus the Romans acquired the moſt extenſive Empire 
on the Globe. It was their Cuſtom to give a ſpeedy Denization, and in 
the higheſt degree; that is, not only a Right of Commerce, of Marriage, 
and Inheritance; but alſo a Right of Vote, and of ſtanding Candidate for Pla- 
ces and Honours. And this not only to particular Perſons ; but they con- 
ferred it upon whole Families, Cities, and ſometimes whole Nations at 
once. Add to this, their Cuſtom of ſettling Colonies ; whereby Roman Roots 
were tranſplanted in foreign Soil. And to conſider theſe two Practices to- 
gether; it might be ſaid, that the Romans did not ſpread themſelves over 
the Globe, but that the Globe ſpread itſelf over the Romans: which is the 
ſecureſt Method of extending an Empire. I have often wondered how the 
Spaniſh Government could with ſo few Natives incloſe and curb ſo many 
Kingdoms and Provinces. But Spain may be eſteemed a ſufficiently large 
Trunk; as it contains a much grearer Tract of Country than either Rome 
or Sparta did at firſt. And altho' the Spaniards are very ſparing of Na- 
turalization, yet they do what comes next to it; promiſcuouſly receive 
the Subjects of all Nations into their Army : and even their higheſt Milita- 
ry Office is often conferred upon foreign Leaders. Nay, it appears that Spain 
at length begins to feel their want of Natives; and are now endeavouring 
to ſupply it. | | 

9. *Tis certain, that the ſedentary Mechanick Arts, practis'd within 
doors; and the more curious Manufactures, which require the Finger ra- 
ther than the Arm, are in their own nature oppoſite to a military Spirit. 
Men of the Sword, univerſally delight in exemption from Work ; and dread 
Dangers leſs than Labour. And in this Temper they muſt be ſomewhat 
indulged ; if we deſire to keep their Minds in vigour. *Twas, therefore, a 
great Advantage to Sparta, Athens, Rome, and other ancient Republicks, 
that they had the uſe, not of Freemen, but generally of Slaves, for this kind 
of domeſtick Arts. But after the Chriſtian Religion gained ground, the uſe 
of Slaves was in great meaſure aboliſhed. What comes neareſt this Cuſtom, 
is to leave ſuch Arts chiefly to Strangers; who for that purpoſe ſhould be 
invited to come in; or at leaſt be eaſily admitted. The Native Vulgar 
ſhould conſiſt of three kinds; viz. Husbandmen, Free-ſervants, and Handy- 
craftsmen, uſed to the ſtrong maſc uline Arts; ſuch as Smithery, Maſonry, 
Carpentry, Sc. without including the Soldiery., _ + | 

10. But above all *tis moſt conducive to the greatneſs of Empire, for a 
Nation to profeſ the Skill of Arms, as its principal Glory, and moſt honourable 
Employ : for the things hitherto ſpoke of, are but preparatory to the uſe of 
Arms; and to what end this Preparation, if the thing itſelf be not reduced 
to Action? Romulus, as the Story goes, left it in charge to his People at 

| his 
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his death, that of all things they ſhould cultivate the Art of War ; as 
that which would make their City the head of the World, The whole Frame 
and Structure of the Spartan Government, tended, with more Diligence in- 
deed than Prudence, only to make its Inhabitants Warriors. Such was alſo 
the Practice of the Perſians and Macedonians ; tho? not ſo conſtant and laſt- 
ing. The Britons, Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, &c. for ſome 
time alſo, principally cultivated Military Arts. The Turks did the ſame 3 
being not a little excited thereto by their Law : and ſtil] continue the Diſci- 
pline ; notwithſtanding their Soldiery be now on its decline. Of all 
Chriſtian Europe, the only Nation that ſtil] retains and profeſſes this Diſci- 
pline, is the Spani/h. But it is ſo plain, that every one advances fartheſt in 
what he ſtudies moſt, as to require no enforcing. *Tis ſufficient to intimate, 
that unleſs a Nation profeſſedly ſtudies and practiſes Arms, and Military 
Diſcipline, ſo as to make them a principal Buſineſs, it muſt not expect 
that any remarkable Greatneſs of Empire will come of its own accord. On 
the contrary, *tis the moſt certain Oracle of Time, that thoſe Nations which 


have longeſt continued in the Study and Profeſſion of Arms, as the Ro- 


mans and the Turks have principally done, make the moſt ſurprizing Pro- 
oreſs, in enlarging the Bounds of Empire. And again, thoſe Nations which 
have flouriſhed, tho? but for a ſingle Age, in Military Glory; yet, during 
that time, have obtained ſuch a greatneſs of Empire, as has remained with 
them long after, when their Martial Diſcipline was ſlackened. 


11. It bears ſome relation to the foregoing Precept, that @ State ſhould That the Laws 
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have ſuch Laws and Cuſtoms, as may readily adminiſter juſt Cauſes, or at leaſt aud Cuſtoms 


ſhould afford 


Prelexis, of taking Arms. For there is ſuch a natural Notion of Juſtice im- Occaſſons of 


printed in Men's Minds, that they will not make War, which is attended War. 


with ſo many Calamities, unleſs for ſome weighty, or at leaſt ſome ſpecious 
Reaſon. The Turks are never unprovided of a Cauſe of War; viz. the 
Propagation of their Law and Religion. The Romans, tho? it was a high 
Degree of Honour for their Emperors, to extend the Borders of their Em- 
ire, yet never undertook a War for that ſole end. Let it, therefore, be a 
Rule to all Nations that aim at Empire, to have a quick and lively ſenſi- 
bility of any Injury, done to their frontier Subjects, Merchants, or publick 
Miniſters. And let them not fit too long quiet, after the firſt Provoca- 
tion, Let them alſo be ready and cheartul in ſending Auxiliaries to their 
Friends and Allies: which the Romans conſtantly obſerved ; infomuch that 
if an Invaſion were made upon any of their Allies, who alſo had a defen- 
ſive League with others, and the former begg'd Aſſiſtance ſeverally, 
the Romans would ever be the firſt to give it, and not ſuffer the Honour of 
the Benefit to be ſnatched from them by others. As for the Wars anciently 
waged from a certain Conformity, or tacit Correſpondence of States, I can- 
not ſee on what Law they ſtood. Such were the Wars undertaken by the 
Romans, for reſtoring Liberty to Greece; ſuch were thofe of the Lacedemo- 
nians and Athenians, for eſtabliſhing or overturning Democracies, or Oligar- 
chies; and ſuch ſometimes are thoſe entered into by Republicks or King- 
doms, under pretext of protecting the Subjects of other Nations; or delt- 
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vering them from Tyranny. It may ſuffice for the preſent purpoſe, that no 
State expect any Greatneſs of Empire, unleſs it be immediately ready to 
ſeize any juſt occaſion of a War. 

12. No one Body, whether Natural or Political, can preſerve its Health 
without Exerciſe ; and honourable War is the wholeſome Exerciſe of a King- 
dom or Commonwealth. Civil Wars indeed are like the Heat of a Fever; 
but a War abroad is like the Heat of Motion, wholeſome: for Men's 
Minds are enervated, and their Manners corrupted by ſluggiſh, and unactive 
Peace. And however it may be as to the Happineſs of a State; *tis doubt- 


leſs beſt for its Greatneſs, to be, as it were, always in Arms. A veteran 


Army, indeed, kept conſtantly ready for marching, is expenſive ; yet 
it gives a State the diſpoſal of things among its Neighbours ; or, at 
leaſt, procures it a great Reputation in other reſpects : as may be clearly ſeen 
in the Spaniard ; who has now, for a long Succeſſion of Years, kept a ſtand- 
ing Army, tho* not always in the ſame part of the Country. 

13. The Dominion of the Sea is an Epitome of Monarchy. Cicero, in a 
Letter to Alticus, writing of Pompey's Preparation againſt Cz/ar, ſays, the 
Deligns of Pompey are like thoſe of Themiſtocles ; for be thinks they who com- 
mand the Sea, command the Empire. And doubtleſs Pompey would have wea- 
ried Cæſar out, and brought him under, had he not, thro* a vain Confi- 
dence, dropt his Deſign. Tis plain, from many Examples, of how great 
conſequence Sea-fights are. The Fight at A#ium decided the Empire of 
the World: The Fight of Lepanto ſtruck a Hook in the Noſe of the Turk : 
And it has frequently happened, that Victories, or Defeats at Sea have put a fi- 
nal end to the War; that is, when the whole Fortune of it has been committed 
to them. Doubtleſs the being Maſter of the Sea, leaves a Nation at great li- 
berty to act; and to take as much, or as little of the War as it pleaſes : 
whilſt thoſe who are ſuperior in Land Forces, have yet numerous Difficulties 
to ſtruggle with. And at preſent, amongſt the European Nations, a Naval 
Strength, which is the Portion of Great Britain, is more than ever, of the 
greateſt importance to Sovereignty ; as well becauſe moſt of the Kingdoms 
of Europe are not Continents, but in good meaſure ſurrounded by the Sea; as 
becauſe the Treaſures of both Indies ſeem but an Acceſſory to the Dominion 
of the Seas. | : 

14. The Wars of later times ſeem to have been waged in the dark, 
compared with the variety of Glory and Honour uſually reflected upon the 


military Men of former Ages, Tis true, we have at this day, certain mi- 


litary Honours, deſigned perhaps as Incentives to Courage ; tho* common 
to Men of the Gown, as well as the Sword: we have alſo ſome Coats of Arms, 
and publick Hoſpitals, for Soldiers worn out, and diſabled in the Service: but 
among the Ancients, when a Victory was obtained, there were Trophies, Fu- 
neral Orations, and magnificent Monuments, for ſuch as died in the Wars. 
Civick Crowns, and Military Garlands, were beſtowed upon all the Soldiers. 
The very name of Emperor was afterwards borrowed by the greateſt Kings, 
from Leaders in the Wars. They had ſolemn Triumphs for their ſucceſs- 


the 
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the Army was disbanded: Theſe are ſuch great and dazzling Things in the eyes | 
of Mortals, as to be capable of firing the moſt frozen Spirits, and enflaming | MW! 
them for War, In particular, the manner of Triumph among the Romans | 
was not a thing of Pageantry, or empty Show; but deſerving to be reckoned , 


among the wiſeſt and moſt noble of their Cuſtoms: as being attended with Wi! 


theſe three Particulars ; viz. {1.) the Glory and Honour of their Leaders; 
(2.) the enriching of the Treaſury with the Spoils ; and (3.) Donatives to 
the Army. Bur their triumphal Honours were, perhaps, unfit for Monar- 
chies ; unleſs in the Perſon of the King or his Son : which alſo obtained at 


Rome in the times of its Emperors; who reſerved the honour of the Triumph, il 


as peculiar to themſelves, and their Sons, upon returning from the Wars, 
whereat they were preſent ; and had brought to a Concluſion : only confer- 
ring their Veſtments, and Triumphal Enſigns upon the other Leaders. 


15. But to conclude, tho* no Man, as the Scripture teſtifies, can, by ta- Thar Empires | if 


king care, add one Cubit to his Stature, that 1s, in the little Model of the hu- en; — 4 0 
man body; yet in the vaſt Fabrick of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, tis =; 

in the power of Kings and Rulers to extend and enlarge the Bounds of Em- 

pire: for by prudently introducing ſuch Laws, Orders, and Cuſtoms as thoſe 

above mentioned, and the like, they might ſow the Seeds of Greatneſs, for 

Poſterity and future Ages. But theſe Counſels ſeldom reach the Ears of 


Princes; who generally commit the whole to the Direction and Diſpoſal of 
Fortune !. 


Finding the Doctrine of Government more directly applied to War, in a Piece of the Au- 
thor's, inſcribed to Prince Charles, in the year 1624, on occaſion of a War with Spain; it 
ſeems proper to make it Supplemental to this of the Military Stateſman, under the Title of 
the TWELFTH SUPPLEMENT to this general Work. And obſerving alſo the general Doctrine of Go- 
vernment, farther extended, and enlarged by the Author, in his Advice to Sir George Villiers ; 
it appeared ſuitable to the Deſign, that this likewiſe ſhould be made Supplemental to the Doc- 
trine of Government; as being a Sketch of the Prudent Miniſter, correſponding to the preceding one 


of the Military Stateſman; tho not indeed ſo well digeſted by the Author. See the TuixEE ura 
SUPPLEMENT to this general Work. 
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The Doc rRINE of UNIVERSAL JusTiICE: or, the 
| FounTains of Equity. 


Politicians beſt 1, HE other Deſideratum we note in the Art of Government, is the 
ee, e DocrRINE of UNIVERSAL Jus ric, or the Fountains of Law. 
jectof Fuftice. They who have hitherto wrote upon Laws, write either as Philo/ophers or 
Lawyers. The Philoſophers advance many things that appear beautiful in 
- Diſcourſe, but lie out of the road of Uſe : whilſt the Lawyers, being bound 
and ſubject to the Decrees of the Laws prevalling in their ſeveral Countries, 
whether Roman or Pontifical, have not their Judgment free ; but write as in 
Fetters. This Doctrine, doubtleſs, properly belongs to Staze/men ; who beſt 
underftand Civil Society, . the Good of the People, Natural Equity, the 
Cuſtoms of Nations, and the different Forms of States. Whence they are 
able to judge of Laws by the Principles and Precepts, as well of natural 
Juſtice, as of Politicks. The preſent view, therefore, is to diſcover the 
Fountains of Juſtice and Publick Good; and, in all the parts of Equity, to 
ive a certain Character and Idea of what is juſt ; according whereto, thoſe 
who deſire it, may examine the Laws of particular Kingdoms and States; 
and thence endeavour to amend them. And of this Doctrine, we ſhall, in 

our uſual way, give an Example aphoriſtically, in a fingle 7izz. 


A SPECIMEN OF THE METHOD OF TREATING 
UNIVERSAL JUSTICE: 


| or, 
THE FOUNTAINS OF EQUITY*. 
INTRODUCTION, 


APHoRISM I. 
Three Foes 2. Either Law or Force prevails in Civil Society. But there is ſome Force 
ſas 9 ®- that reſembles Law; and ſome Law that reſembles Force, more than Juſtice, 


* Whence there are three Fountains of Injuſtice; viz. (1.) mere Force, (2.) ma- 
licious Enſuaring, under colour of Law; and (3.) the Severity of the Law 
elf Ao 


APpHORISM II. 


The Founda- g. The Ground of private Right is this. He who does an Injury, receives 
— 4 private Profit or Pleaſure in the Action; and incurs Danger by the Example: ee 
_— | others 


a Whoever would continue, or improve the Work here begun, may conſult Morhof”s Polyhiſtor, 
Tom. III. Lib. VI. deFuriſprudentia univerſalis Scriptoribus ; Struvii Bibliotbec. Philoſoph. Cap. 6, 7. 
de Scriproribus Politicis ; and Stollii Introduct. in Hiſt. Liter. pag. 753, &c. de Fure Naturals. 
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others partake not with him in that Profit or Pleaſure z but think the Ex- 
ample concerns them: whence they eaſily agree to defend themſelves by 

Laws, leſt each Particular ſhould be injured in his turn. But if it ſhould 
happen, from the Nature of the Times, and a Communion of Guilt, that 

the greater or more powerful Part ſhould be ſubject to Danger, rather than 
defended from it, by Law]; Faction here diſannuls the Law: and this caſe 


frequently happens. | 
l kad | APHORISM III. 


4. But private Right lies under the Protection of publick Laws : for Law Private Right 
guards the People, and Magiſtrates guard the Laws. Bur the Authority jy 5 bro #4 
of the Magiſtrate is derived from the Majeſty of the Government, the "Rap - 
Form of the Conſtitution, and its fundamental Sn Whence, if the po- 
litical Conſtitution be juſt and right, the Laws will be of excellent uſe ; but 


if otherwiſe, of little Security. 


APHORISM IV. 


5. Publick Law is not only the Preſerver of private Right, ſo as to keep publick Laws 
it unviolated, and prevent Injuries; but extends alſo to Religion, Arms, extend to Re- 
Diſcipline, Ornaments, Wealth, and all things that regard the Good of a _ Arms, 
State. : 

ApfhoRISM V. 


6. For the End and Scope of Laws, whereto all their Decrees and Sanc- Tye End of 
tions ought to tend, is the Happineſs of the People: which is procurable, Laws. 
(1.) by rightly inſtructing them in Piety, Religion, and the Duties of Mo- 
rality 3 (2.) ſecuring them by Arms againſt foreign Enemies; (3.) guarding 
them by Laws againſt Faction, and private Injuries ; (4.) rendering them 
| obedient to the Government and Magiſtracy ; and (5.) thus cauſing them 
to flouriſh in Strength and Plenty. But Laws are the Inſtruments and Si- 
news for procuring all this. 


| APyrnoRISM VI. 


7. The beſt Laws, indeed, ſecure this good End: but many other Laws The difference 

fail of it. For Laws differ ſurprizingly from one another; inſomuch, that F Laws. 

ſome are, (1.) excellent; others, (2.) of a middle nature; and (g.) others 

again abſolutely corrupt. We ſhall, therefore, here offer, according to the 

beſt of our Judgment, certain Laws, as it were, of Laws* : from whence an 

Information may be derived, as to what is well, or what is ill laid down, 

or eſtabliſhed by particular Laws, 
| Ii 2 AP Ho- 


2 As laying down the juſt Foundations, and Rules of the Law; for the Law itſelf is go- 
'vern'd by Reafon, Juſtice, and good Senſe. But perhaps theſe Aphoriſms of the Author 2 
"tow the particular Law of England too cloſe, to be allow d, by other Nations, for the Foundations 
of univerſal Fuſtice; which is a very extenſive Subject. See Struvii Bioliat hoc. Philoſoph. Cap. 8. 


de Scriptoribus Furis Natura & Gentium. 
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. VII. 


A good Law, 8. But before we proceed to the Body of particular Laws ®, we will briefly 

what. touch upon the Excellencies and Dignities of Laws in general. Now that 
may be eſteemed a good Law, which is, (1.) clear and certain in its Senſe, 
(2.) juſt in its Command, (3.) commodious in the Execution, (4.) agreeable 
to the Form of Government, and (33. ) productive of Virtue in the Subject b. 


2 . 
OF THAT PRIMARY DIGNITY OF THE LAW, CERTAINTY. 


Aphok 18 VIII. 


Certainty ef- 9. Certainty is ſo eſſential to a Law, that a Law without it cannot be juſt. 
ſential roa For if the Trumpet gives an uncertain Sound, who ſhall prepare himſelf to the 
_ Battle? So if the Law has an uncertain Senſe, who ſhall obey it? A Law, 
therefore, ought to give warning before it ſtrikes: and *tis a true Maxim, 
that the beſt Law leaves leaſt to the Breaſt of the Judge; which is effected 
by Certainty. ' | 
ArHORISM IX. 
Two Uncer- 10. Lats have two Uncertainties; the one where no Law is preſcribed 3 
zainties in the other when a Law is ambiguous and obſcure : wherefore we muſt firſt 
_ ſpeak of Caſes omitted by the Law); that in theſe alſo may be found ſome 
Rules of Certainly. 1 | | 
APHORISM X. 
Three Reme- 11, The narrowneſs of human Prudence cannot foreſee all the Caſes that 
dies in _ Time may produce. Whence new Caſes, and Caſes omitted, frequently turn up. 
gg 9 the And for theſe there are three Remedies, or Supplies; viz. (I.) by proceeding 
upon Analogy, (2.) by the uſe of Precedents, tho" not yet brought into a 
Lato; and (3.) by Furies, which decree according to Conſcience and Diſcre- 
tion; whether in the Courts of Equity, or of Common Law. 


ArnoRrisM Kl. 8 


Reaſon pre- 12. (l.) In Caſes omitted, the Rule of Law is to be deduced from ſimilar Caſes ; 

e Cu. but with Caution and Judgment. And here the following Rules are to be 

I. obſerved: Let Reaſon be efteemed a fruitful, and Cuſiom a barren thing ; 
fo as 10 breed no Caſes. And therefore what 1s received againſt the Reaſon 
of a Law, or where its Reaſon is obſcure, ſhould not be drawn into Pre- 
cedents. Fe 6 

| ArHORISM XII. 

Caſes omitted 13. A oreat publick Good, muſt draw to itſelf all Caſes omitted, and 

ro be govern'® ckerefore when a Law remarkably, and in an extraordinary manner, regards 


x eam 25 and procures the Good of the Publick, let its Interpretation be full and ex- 
renſive. Ap Ro- 


2 Sec hereafter, Set. XXVII. 98. 3 a | abs 
„ Theſe are ſo many ſeveral Titles, or general Heads, laid down by the Author, as if. he in- 


tended a full Treatiſe upon the Subject: but he here only conſiders the firſt of them. 
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APpHORISsM XIII. 

14. Tis a cruel thing to torture the Laws, that they may torture The Laws nor 
Men: whence penal Laws, much leſs capital Laws, ſhould not be extended #0 ëe wrefte d. 
to new Offences. But if the Offence be old, and known to the Law, and | 
its Proſecution fall upon a new Caſe, not provided for by Law, the Law 
muſt rather be forſaken, than Offences go unpuniſhed, 


APHORISM XIV, 


15. Statutes that repeal the Common Law, eſpecially in common and Stature of 
ſettled Caſes, ſhould not be drawn by Analogy to Caſes omitted : For when ee bee 
the Republick has long been without an entire Law, and that in expreſs Caſes, Caſes omitted 
there is little danger if Caſes omitted ſhould wait their remedy, from a 
new Statute. 
APHoORISM XV. 

16. Tis enough for ſuch Statutes as were plainly temporary Laws, en- 
acted upon particular urgent Occaſions of State, to contain themſelves 
within their proper Caſes, after thoſe Occaſions ceaſe ; for it were prepoſte- 


rous to extend them, in any meaſure, to Caſes omilted. 


APHORISM XVI. 


17. There is no Precedent of a Precedent ; but Extenſion ſhould reſt No Precedent 
in immediate Caſes : otherwiſe it would gradually ſlide on to diflimilar Caſes T. Precedens. 
and ſo the Wit of Men prevail over the Authority of Laws. 


APHORISM XVII. 


18. In ſuch Laws and Statutes as are conciſe, Extenſion may be more Extenſion 
freely allow'd; but in thoſe which expreſs particular Caſes, it ſhould be , e allow> 
uſed more cautiouſly. For as Exception ſtrengthens the Force of a Law in — 


unaccepted Caſes; ſo Enumeration weakens it in Cafes not enumerated. 


APHORISM XVIII. 


19. An Explanatory Statute ſtops the Current of a precedent Statute; nor 
does either of them admit Extenſion afterwards. Neither ſhould the Judge 
make a Super-Extenſion, where the Law has once begun one. 


Ar HORISM XIX. 


20. The Solemnity of Forms and Acts, admits not of Extenſion to ſi- Solemnity ad- 
milar Caſes : for *tis loſing the nature of Solemnity, to go from Cuſtom to 2 vr of 
Opinion; and the Introduction of new things, takes from the Majeſty of the * 

old. | 
| APHORISM XX. 

21. The Extenſion of Law is eaſy to After-Caſes, which had no ex- wy 
iſtence at the time when the Law was made: for where a Caſe could not 4fter- 
be deſcribed, becauſe not then in being, a Caſe omitted is deem'd a Caſe _ 
expreſſed, if there be the ſame reaſon for it. 4 

| | P H o- 
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APrnoRIisM XXI. 

By Precedents 22, (2.) We come next to Preceden!s ; from which Juſtice may be derived, 

nder dite Rr. where the Law is deficient : but reſerving Cuſtom, which is a kind of Law, 

grlations. and the Precedents which, thro? frequent uſe, are paſſed into Cuſtom, as into 
a tacit Law ; we ſhall, at preſent, ſpeak only of ſuch Precedents as happen 
but rarely; and have not acquired the Force of a Law: with a view to ſhew 
how, and with what Caution, a Rule of Fuſtice may be derived from them, 
when the Laco is defective. | 


| W ApHORISM XXII. 
Precedents to 23. Precedents are to be derived from good and moderate Times; and 
— 80 « 677 not from ſuch as are tyrannical, factious, or diſſolute: for this latter kind are 
am a ſpurious Birth of Time, and prove more prejudicial than inſtructive. 
APHORISM XXIII. 


Modern Prece. 24. Modern Examples are to be held the ſafeſt. For why may not what 

dent: the was lately done, without any inconvenience, be ſafely done again? Yet recent 

ſafeſt. Examples have the leſs Authority : and, where things require a Reſtoration, 
participate more of their own Times, than of right Reaſon. 


APHORISM XXIV. 


Ancient Prece- 25. Ancient Precedents are to be received with Caution and Choice: for 
dents ro be the Courſe of Time alters many things; ſo that what ſeems ancient, in time 
CO 4d. may, for Diſturbance and Unſuitableneſs, be new at the preſent: and there- 
; fore the Precedents of intermediate Times are the beſt, or thoſe of ſuch 
Times as have moſt agreement with the preſent ; which ancient Times may 

happen to have, more than later. 


8 XXV. 


precedent to 26. Let the Limits of a Precedent be obſerved, and rather kept within 
be limited. than exceeded; for where there is no Rule of Law, every thing ſhould be 
ſuſpected: and therefore as this is a dark Road, we ſhould not be haſty to 


follow. | 
APHORISM XXVI. 


Partial Prece- 27. Beware of Fragments, and Epitomes of Examples; and rather conſider 
dents 4 be the whole of the Precedent, with all its Proceſs: for if it be abſurd to judge 
zal 9 upon part of a Law, without underſtanding the whole ; this ſhould be much 

rather obſerved in Precedents ; the uſe whereof is precarious, without an evi- 


dent Correſpondence. 
APHORISM XXVII. 


The Tranſmiſ- 28 Tis of great conſequence thro* what hands the Precedents paſs, and by 
ſion of Prece- hom they have been allow'd. For if they have obtain'd only among Clerks 
_— vn 60 re- and Secretaries, by the Courſe of the Court, without any manifeſt Knowledge 
re,, of their Superiors; or have prevail'd among that Source of Errors, the Popu- 

lace ; they are to be rejected, or lightly eſteem'd. But if they come before Sena- 


vors, 
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tors, Judges, or principal Courts; fo that of neceſſity they muſt have been 
ſtrengthen'd, at leaſt by the tacit Approval of proper Perſons, their Dig- 
nity is the greater. | 

ArHoORISM XXVIII. 


29. More Authority is to be allowed to thoſe Examples, which, tho? leſs 
uſed, have been publiſh'd, and thoroughly canvaſs'd ; but leſs to thoſe that 
have lain buried, and forgotten, in the Cloſer, or Archives: for Examples, 
like Waters, are wholeſomeſt in the running Stream. | 


APHORISM XXIX, 


30. Precedents in Law ſhould not be derived from Hiſtory ; but from Precedents to 
publick Acts and accurate Traditions: for 'tis a certain Infelicity, even among“ n 
the beſt Hiſtorians, that they dwell not ſufficiently upon Laws, and judicial 
Proceedings; or if they happen to have ſome regard thereto, yet their Ac- 
counts are far from being authentick. ws | 


APHORISM XXX, 


31. An Example rejected in the ſame, or next ſucceeding Age, ſhould not Showld nor 
eaſily be received again, when the ſame Caſe recurs: for it makes not ſo % be ad. 
much in its favour, that Men ſometimes uſed it; as in its disfavour, that they 2 
dropt it upon Experience. ent 


ArnorisM XXXI. 


32. Examples are things of Direction and Advice, not Rules or Orders; precedents are 
and therefore ſhould be ſo managed, as to bend the Authority of former times Master of Pi- 
to the ſervice of the preſent. Te, Fo 
Nule. 

Ar RHRORISM XXXII. 


33. (3.) There ſhould be both Courts, and Juries, to judge according to (3.) Courts 
Conſcience and Diſcretion; where the Rule of the Law is defective: for Laws, as 4 Jurics, 
we before obſerved, cannot provide againft all Caſes ; but are ſuited only to m wow 
ſuch as frequently happen: Time, the wiſeſt of all things, daily introducing 
new Caſes. | 

APHORISM XXXIII. 


34. But new Caſes happen both in criminal Matters, which require Puniſh- The Cenſorial 
ment; and in civil Cauſes, which require Relief. The Courts that regard 2d Precorial 
the former, we call Cenſorial, or Courts of Juſtice; and thoſe that regard the %s. 
latter, Pretorial, or Courts of Equity. 


| APHORISM XXXIV. | 
35. The Courts of Fuſtice ſhould have Juriſdiction and Power, not only Courts of Fuſ- 
to puniſh new Offences, but alſo to increaſe the Penalties appointed by the 4% e bar: 
Laws for old ones, where the Caſes are flagrant and notorious; yet not — dw 
capital: for every enormous Crime may be eſteemed as a new one. Offences. 


L AP H 0- 
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APHORISM XXXV. 


Courts of 36. In like manner, the Courts of Equity ſhould have Power, as well of 
Equity co have abating the Rigour of the Law, as of ſupplying its Defects : for if a Remedy 


— of ſup be afforded to a Perſon negle&ed by the Law; much more to him who is 


Law. hurt by the Law. 
APHORISM XXXVI. 


— ” 5 u. 37. Both the Cenſorial, and Pretorial Courts, ſhould abſolutely confine 
or dinaryCaſes. themſelves to enormous and extraordinary Caſes ; without invading the or- 
dinary Zuriſdif/ions : leſt otherwiſe the Law ſhould rather be ſupplanted, 


than ſupplied. 
ArHoRISM XXXVII. 


Furiſdictions 38. Theſe Juriſdictions ſhould reſide only in ſupreme Courts; and not be 
3 be lodged communicated to the lower: for a power of ſupplying, extending, or mo- 
noms derating the Laws, differs but little from a power of making them. 


Courts. 
AP HORISsM XXXVIII. 
Furies teen, 20, Theſe Courts of Furiſdiftion ſhould not be committed to a ſingle Per- 
Mt Ae r ſon; but conſiſt of ſeveral: and let not their Verdict be given in ſilence; 
but let the Judges produce the reaſons of their Sentence openly, and in full 
audience of the Court; ſo that what is free in power, may yet be limited 
by regard to Fame and Reputation. 


APpHORITISM XXXIX. 


Sentence of 40. Let there be no Records of Blood, nor Sentence of capital Crimes 
1 paſſed in any Court, but upon known and certain Laws: God himſelf firſt 
„ proceed pronounced, and afterwards inflicted Death. Nor ſhould a Man loſe his 


known 
Laws. Life, without firſt knowing that he had forfeited it. 


ArnoRIisM XL. 


That there be 1. In the Courts of Juſtice, let there be three Returns of the Fury; that 

three Returns the Judges may not only lie under no neceſſity of abſolving, or condemn - 

GET ing; but alſo have a liberty of pronouncing the Caſe not clear: And let 
there be, befides Penalty, a Note of Infamy, or Puniſhment, by way of ad- 
moniſhing others; and chaſtiſing Delinquents, as it were, by putting them to 
the bluſh, with Shame and Scandal. 


ArnorISM XLI. 
Tho 442. In Courts of Juſtice, let the firſt Overtures, and intermediate Parts of 
hs Bates of all great Offences, be puniſh*d 3 tho* the End were not accompliſh'd. And 
great Crimes this ſhould be the principal uſe of ſuch Courts: for *tis the part of Diſci- 
to be puniſhed. pline, to puniſh the firſt Buddings of Offences ; and the part of Clemency, 
do puniſh the intermediate Actions, and prevent their taking effect. 


APHro-. 
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APHORTSM XIII. | 
43. Great regard muſt be had in Courts of Equity, not to afford Relief Caſes willingly 


in thoſe Caſes, which the Law has not ſo much omitted, as deſpiſed for _—y rs 
their Levity ; or, for their Odiouſneſs, judged unworthy of a Remedy. * 


APpPHORISM XLIII. 
44. But above all, tis of the greateſt moment to the Certainty of the The Courts of 
Laws we now ſpeak of, that Courts of Equity keep from ſwelling, and over- Equity to be 
flowing; leſt, under pretence of mitigating the Rigour of the Law, they r oa 6 


ſhould cut its Sinews, and weaken its Strength, by wreſting all things to 
their own diſpoſal. | 


|  Arnorism XLIV. 1 
45. No Court of Equity ſhould have a right of decreeing againſt a Statute, No Equity- 


under any Pretext of Equity whatever : otherwiſe the Judge would be- 2 : 3 5 


come the Legiſlator, and have all things dependent upon his Will. d 


APHORISM XLV. 


46. Some conceive the Furi/diftion which decrees according to Equity and The Courts of 
Conſcience, and that which proceeds according to ſtrict Juſtice, ſhould be de- 2 — 2 
puted to the ſame Courts; whilſt others would have them kept diſtinct : 22 
which ſeems much the better way. There will be no diſtinction of Caſes, . 
where there is a mixture of Juriſdictions: but Arbitration will, at length, ſu- 
perſede the Law. | | | 
5 APHoORISM XLVI. | | | — 

47. The uſe of the Pretor*s Table ſtood upon a good Foundation among The Judges in 
the Romans, as that wherein he ſet down, and publiſhed, in what manner he ih 4 to pub- 
would adminiſter Juſtice, According to which Example, the Judges in 22 peter ac 
Courts of Equity, ſhould propoſe to themſelves ſome certain Rules to go by, 
and fix them up to ck view: for as that Law is ever the beſt, which 


leaves leaſt to the breaſt of the Judge; ſo is that Judge the beſt, who leaves 


leaſt to himſelf a. 
APHoORISM XLVII. 


48. There is alſo another way of ſupplying Caſes omitted ; viz. when one Retroſpedive 
Law is made upon another, Ivy brings the Caſes omitted along with it. This od with 4 
happens in thoſe Laws, or Statutes, which, according to the common Phraſe, tin. 
look backwards, But Laws of this kind are to be ſeldom uſed ; and with great 


caution : for a Fanus-Face is not to be admired in the Law. 


ArRORT AA XLVIII. | 


49. He who captiouſly and fraudulently eludes, and circumſcribes the re proper in 
audulent 


Words or Intention of a Law, deſerves to be hampered by a ſubſequent 4 . 
Caſes. 


\ 


The Author made a Speech to this Effect, upon receiving the Seal, and taking his Place 
in Chancery. See SUPPLEMENT LV, | 


Vol. J. i K k Law. 
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Law. Whence, in fraudulent and evaſive Caſes, *tis juſt for Laws to carry 
a Retroſpection; and prove of mutual aſſiſtance to each other: ſo that he 
who invents Loop-holes, and plots the Subverſion of preſent Laus, may, at 
leaſt, be awed by future. A: vr) 


APHORISM XLIX. | 
And for cor- 50. Such Laws as ſtrengthen and confirm the true Intentions of Acts 
roborating and Inſtruments, againſt the Defects of Forms and Solemnities, very juſtly in- 
= confirm- clude paſt Actions: for the 2 Fault of a retroſpective Law, is, its 
5 auuſing diſturbance; but theſe confirming Laws regard the Peace and Settle- 
ment of Tranſactions. Care, however, muſt be had, not to diſturb things 

once adjudged. | : E nao 

Ar HORISNM L. | 
Laws regard. £51. It ſhould be carefully obſerved, that not only ſuch Laws as look back 
ing Futurity, to what is paſt, ' invalidate former Tranſactions 3 but ſuch alſo as prohibit 
OY . and reſtrain things future, which are neceſſarily connected with things paſt: 
ſeo, if any Lato ſhould prohibit certain Artificers the Sale of their Wares in 
future; this Law, tho? it ſpeaks for hereafter, yet operates upon times paſt; 
tho? ſuch Artificers had then no other lawful means of ſubſiſting. 


APHORISM LI. 

Declayaro 52. All Declaratory Laws, tho* they make no mention of time paſt, yet 
Tame , are, by the very Declaration itſelf, entirely to regard paſt Matters : for the 
eee Interpretation does not begin with the Declaration; but, as it were, is made 
5s 71 contemporary with the Law itſelf. And therefore Declaratory Laus ſhould 
| not be enacted, except in Cafes where the Law may be retroſpected with 
| Juſtice. And ſo much for the Uncertainty of Laws, where the Law is extant. 
We proceed to the other part, where the Laws, tho' extant, are perplex'd 

and obſcure. 1 3 

4 | ArnorISM LIL 

The Obſcurity 53. The Obſcurity of Laws has four Sources; viz. (I.) an Accumulation 
ur 4 ah of Laws ; eſpecially, if mix*d with ſuch as are obſolete. (2.) An ambiguous De- 
TOTO * or want of clear and diſtin} Delivery. (3.) A Neglect, or Failure, in 
inſtituting the Method of interpreting Fuſtice. (4.) And laſtly, a Claſhing and 
Uncertainty of Fudgments. DS | | | ; 


1 0 APHORISNM LIN. 
ceſſrve Accu- 34. The Prophet ſays, I ſhall rain Snares upon them :** but there are no 
mulation of worſe Snares, than the Snares of Laws; eſpecially the penal: which growing 
Laws which exceſſive in number, and uſeleſs thro? time, prove not a Lanthorn, but Nets, 
— 4 eh to the Feet. | | 
cious. | 4 APHORISM LIV. 
Two ways of 55. There are two ways in uſe of making new Statutes; the one confirms 
making new and ſtrengthens the former Statutes in the like Caſes, at the ſame time adding 
— Statutes. or altering ſome Particulars: the other abrogates and cancels all that was 8 
| acted 
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acted before; and inſtead thereof, ſubſtitutes a new uniform Law. And the 
latter Method is the beſt. For in the former, the Decrees become compli- 
cate and perplex d; and tho? the Buſineſs be perform'd, yet the Body of 
Laws, in the mean time, becomes corrupt : but in the latter, greater Dili- 
gence muſt be uſed, when the Law itſelf comes to be weighed a- new; and 
what was before enacted, to be reconſider*d, antecedent to its paſſing: by 
which means the future Agreement, and Harmony of the Laws, is well 
conſulted, | 

APHORISM LV. p 

56. It was in uſe among the Athenians, for ſix Perſons annually to ex- The Contra. 

amine the contradictory Titles of their Laws; and propoſe to the People ſuch difories in 
of them as could not be reconciled ; that ſome certain Reſolution might be L 40 9 
taken about them. According to which Example, the Legiſlators of every 3 
State ſhould once in three, or five Years, as it ſhall ſeem proper, take a re- vals. 
view of theſe Contrarieties in Law: but let them firſt be inſpected, and pre- 
pared, by Committees appointed for the Purpoſe ; and then brought in, 
for the general Aſſembly to fix, and eſtabliſh 3 what ſhall be approved by 
Vote. 

APHORISM LVI. 


57. But let not an over-diligent and ſcrupulous Care be uſed in reconciling 
the contradictory Tiiles of Laws, by ſubtile and far-fetched Diſtinctions: for 
this is the weaving of the Wit. And whatever appearance it may have of 
Modeſty and Reverence, *tis to be deem'd prejudicial z as rendering the 
whole Body of the Laws diſſimilar, and incoherent. It were therefore much 
better to ſupprels the worſt ; and ſuffer the beſt to ſtand alone. 


— 


APHORISM LVII. 
58. Obſolete Laws, that are grown into diſuſe, ſhould, in the ſame manner, obhelete Laws 


| be cancel'd. For as an expreſs Statute is not regularly abrogated by diſuſe ; de be cancel'd. 


it happens that, from a Contempt of ſuch as are obſolete, the others alſo 
loſe part of their Authority. Whence follows that Torture of Mezentius, 
whereby the living Laws are kill'd in the Embraces of the dead ones. But 
above all things, a Gangreen in the Laws is to be prevented. 


APHORISM LVIII. 


59. And let Courts of Equity have a right of decreeing contrary to 9b/o- Courts of 
lete Laws, and Statutes not newly enacted ;. for altho', as is well obſerved, —_— ay _ 
no body ſhould be wiſer than the Laws; yet this ſhould be underſtood of 7,,5,, tug 
the Laws when they are awake, and not when they ſleep. But let it be the zrary 10 obſo- 
Privilege, not of Judges in the Courts of Equity, but of Kings, ſolemn lete Laws. 
Counſels, and the higher Powers, to over-rule later Statutes found prejudi- 
cial to publick Juſtice; and to ſuſpend the Execution thereof by Edits, 
or publick Acts, till thoſe Meetings are held which have the true power of 
e,, them; left, otherwiſe, the Safety of the People ſhould be en- 

anger . . | 
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New Digeſts 
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; ArnorisM LIX. 
60. But if Laws, heap'd upon Laws, ſhall ſwell to ſuch a vaſt Bulk, and 


of Laws how labour under ſuch Confuſion, as renders it expedient to treat them a- new, 


to be underta- 


ken. © 


And effefted. 


and reduce them into one ſound and ſerviceable Corps; it becomes a Work 
of the utmoſt importance, deſerving to be deem'd heroical : and let the Au- 
thors of it be ranked among Legiſlators, and the Reſtorers of States and 
Empires“. b | | 
ArnoRism LX. Haw 
61. Such an Expurgation, and new Digeſt of Laws, is to be effected by 
five Particulars ; viz. (1.) by omitting all the obſolete Laws, which Juſtinian 
calls ancient Fables; (2.) by receiving the moſt approved Contradictories, and 
aboliſhing the reſt ; (3.) by expunging Laws of the ſame purport, and retaining 
only one, or the moſt perfect; (4.) by throwing out ſuch Laws as determine no- 
thing; only propoſe Queſtions, and leave them undecided : (5.) and laſtly, by 
contracting and abridging thoſe that are too verboſe and prolix. | 


| ApHORISM LXI. 

62. And it would be very uſeful in ſuch a new Digeſt, ſeparately to range 
and bring together all thoſe Laws, received for common Law, which have 
a kind of immemorial Origin; and on the other fide, the Statutes ſuper- 
added from time to time: becauſe in numerous Particulars in the Praftice 
4 the Law, the Interpretation and Adminiſtration of the common Law dif- 
fers from the Statute Law. And this Method was obſerved by Trebonianus, 


in his Digeſt and Code. 


APrnorRrisM LXII. 


63. But in ſuch a ſecond Birth of the Law, and ſuch a Recompilement 
of the ancient Books and Laws, the very Words and Text of the Law it 
ſelf ſhould be rerained ; and tho? it were neceſſary to collect them by Frag- 
ments, and ſmall Portions, they may afterwards be regularly wove toge- 
ther. For allowing it might perhaps be more commodious, and with re- 
gard to the true reaſon of the thing, better to do it by a new Text, than 
by ſuch kind of Patch-work ; yet in the Law, Style and Deſcription are 
not ſo much to be regarded as Authority, and its Patron, Antiquity : other- 
wiſe this might rather ſeem a Work of mere Scholar-ſhip and Method, than 


a Corps of majeſtick Laws. 


APHORITISM LXIII. 


64. Twere adviſeable in making this new Digeſt, not utterly to aboliſh 
the ancient Volumes, and give them up to Oblivion; but ſuffer them at leaſt 
to remain in ſome Library, tho' with a Prohibition of their common uſe : 


becauſe in weighty caſes it might be proper to conſult and inſpect the Re- 


volutions 


- 2 Elſe few will care to be concerned in ſo difficult and laborious an Undertaking ; tho' a 
1+ in itſelf of immenſe utility. See Tancred's Eſſay for a general Regulation of the Law. 
« 2, 1727. | 


dect. XXVII. 2he FounTains of Equity. 


volutions and Series of ancient Laws. *Tis alſo a ſolemn thing to intermix 
Antiquity with things preſent. And ſuch a new Body of Laws, ought to re- 
ceive the Sanction of all thoſe who have any Legiſlative Power in the State; 
leſt under a pretence of digeſting the old Laws, new ones ſhould be ſecretly 
obtrudet. 
Ar HñHORISsM LXIV. 
65. *Twere to be wiſhed, that ſuch a Recompilement of the Laws might 
be undertaken in ſuch times as excel the ancient, (whoſe Acts and Works 
they model a-new) in point of Learning and univerſal Knowledge: the con- 
trary whereof happened in the Work of Juſtinian. For *tis an unfortunate 
thing, to have the Works of the Ancients mangled, and ſet together again, 
at the diſcretion and choice of a leſs prudent, and leſs learned Age. But it 
often happens, that what is neceſſary, is not beſt. 


Ar HORISM LXV. 
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and obſcure 


66. Laws are ob/curely deſcribed either (1.) thro their Loquacity and Super- 4 perplexed 


fluity of Words; (2.) through Over-Conciſeneſs ; or (3.) through their Pre- 
ambles contradicting the Body of the Law. 


APrnoRIsM LXVI. 


Deſcription of 
Laws, 


the Law to 


67. We at preſent treat of the Ob/curity which ariſes from their ill De- The verbojrry 


fcription ; and approve not the Loquacity and Prolixity now uſed in draw- 
ing up the Laus; which in no degree obtains what is intended by it; but 
rather the contrary : for whilſt it endeavours to comprehend and expreſs 
all particular Caſes in appoſite and proper Diction, (as expecting greater 
certamty-from thence 3) it raiſes numerous Queſtions about Terms : which ren- 
ders the true and real Deſizn of the Law more difficult to come at, thro* 


a huddle of Words. 
| APHOAISsM LXVII. 
68. Nor yet can we approve of a too conciſe and affected Brevity, uſed for 
the ſake of Majeſty and Authority; eſpecially in this age; leſt the Laws 
ſhould become like the Lesbian Rule*®. A mediocrity. therefore is to be 
obſerved; and a well-defined generality of Words to be found ; which tho? 


it does not accurately explain the Caſes it comprehends, yet clearly ex- 


cludes thoſe it does not comprehend. 


| APrHoRIisM LXVIII. 
69. Vet in the ordinary political Laws and Edicts, where Lawyers are 
ſeldom conſulted, but the Politicians truſt to their own Judgment; things 
ought to be largely explained, and pointed out to the Capacity of the Vul- 


gar. | 

Apo- 

2 The Lesbians are ſaid to have made their Rules from their Buildings; ſo that if the Build- 

ings were erroneous, the Rules they worked by became fo too; and thus propagated the Er- 

ror: ſo if the Laws were wrote conciſe, as if drawn up in perfect Times, or with an af- 

fectation of a ſententious or majeſtick Breyity, they might propagate Errors, inſtead of cor - 
recting them. 25 e ; 


_ 


0 
2 retrenched. 
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Ar HORISsM LXIX. 


The Pream- 70. Nor do we approve of tedious Preambles at the head of Laws: they 
bles of Laws to Were anciently held impertinent ; as introducing Laws in the way of Di/pute, 
be ſbort. not in the way of Command. But as we do not ſuit ourſelves to the Man- 
ners of the Ancients ; theſe Prefaces are now generally uſed of Neceſlity ; 
not only as Explanations, but as Perſuaſives to the paſſing of the Law in 
the Aſſemblies of States; and likewiſe to ſatisfy the People: yet, as much 
as poſſible, let Preambles be avoided; and the Law begin with comman- 
ding. | | 
| APHoORISM LXX. 
The full Pur- 71. Tho? the Intent and Mind of the Law, may be ſometimes drawn 
port of the from theſe Preambles ; yet its Latitude and Extent ſhould by no means be 
a eker derived from them: for the Preamble frequently fixes upon a few of the 
as foes be. more plauſible and ſpecious Particulars, by way of Example; whilſt the 
Preamble. Law itſelf contains many more : Or, on the contrar VE the Law reſtrains and 
limits many Things; the reaſon whereof it were not neceſſary to inſert in 
the Preamble.: wherefore the extent of the Law 1s to be derived from the 
Body of the Law; the Preamble often exceeding, or falling ſhort of this 
Extent. | | 
APHoRISM LXXI. 


. ee 72. There is one very faulty Method of drawing up the Laws; viz. when 
ru — % ihe Caſe is largely ſet forth in the Preamble, and then by the force of the 
Laws. word which, or ſome ſuch relative, the Body of the Law is reflected back 
upon the Preamble, and the Preamble inſerted and incorporated in the Body 
of the Law ; whence proceeds both Obſcurity and Danger: becauſe the 
fame Care is not uſually employed in weighing and examining the Words 


of the Preamble, as the Words of the Law 1!/elf. 


| APHORISMNM LXXII. E | 
The way: of 73. There are five Ways of interpreting the Law, and making it clear ; 
2 viz. (1.) By Recording of Fudgments ; (2.) By Inſtituting Authentick Writers ; 
taking away (3.) By auxiliary Boots; (4.) By Readings; and (5.) By the Anſwers, or 
their Ambi- Counſel, of qualified Perſons. A due uſe of all theſe afford a great and ready 


guilty. Aſſiſtance in clearing the Laws of their Obſcurity. 
APpHORISsMd LXXIII. | 
Viz. by 74. And above all, let the Judgments of the ſupreme and principal Courts 


2 din i be diligently and faithfully recorded; eſpecially in Lene ee and par ticu- 
* larly ſuch as are doubtful, or attended with Difficulty or Novelty. For Judg- 
ments are the Anchors of the Laws; as Laws are the Anchors of States. 


Ar RHORIsM LXXIV. 
75. And let this be the Method of taking them down. (1.) Write the 
Caſe preciſely, and the Judgments exactly, at length. (2.) Add the Rea- 


ſons alledged by the Judges for their Judgment. (3.) Mix not the Autho- 
1 | rity 


Sect. XXVII. 2he Fountains of Equity. 


rity of Caſes, brought by way of Example, with the principal Caſe. (4.) 


And for the Pleadings, unleſs they contain any thing very extraordinary, 


omit them. 
APpnoRtsSM LXXV. 

76. Let thoſe who take down theſe Judęments be of the moſt learned 
Counſel in the Law; and have a liberal Stipend allowed them by the Pub- 
lick. But let not the Judges meddle in theſe Reports; leſt favouring their 
own Opinions too much, or relying upon their own Authority, they ex- 
ceed the Bounds of a Recorder. 


ArnorisM LXXVI. 


77. Let theſe Fudgments be digeſted in the Order of Time, and not in Me- 
thod and Titles, For ſuch Writings are a kind of Hiſtories, or Narratives 
of the Laws: and not only the Acts themſelves, but alſo their Times afford 
Light to a prudent Judge. 


APeHoRIisM LXXVII. 


255 


78. Let a Body of Law be wholly compiled, (1.) of the Laws that con- Authentick 
ſtitute the common Lato; (2.) of the Statutes ; and (3.) of the Judgments #ricers. 


on Record: and beſides theſe, let nothing be deem'd authentick 3; or 
elſe be ſparingly received. 


8 APHORIS * LXXVIIL 


79. Nothing conduces more to the Certainty of Laws, whereof we now 
ſpeak, than that the authentick Writings ſhould be kept within moderate 
Bounds ; and that vaſt multitude of Authors, and learned Men in the Law 
excluded; which otherwiſe rend the Mind of the Laws, diſtract the Judge, 
make Law-ſuits endleſs: and the Lawyer himſelf, finding it impoſſible to 
peruſe and digeſt ſo many books, hence takes up with Compendiums. Per- 
| haps ſome good Gloſſary, a few of the exacteſt Writers, or rather a very few 
Portions of a few Authors, might be uſefully received for Authentick. But 
let the Books be ſtill reſerved in Libraries; for the Judges and Counſel to 
inſpect occaſionally: without permitting them to be cited, in pleading at the 
Bar ; or ſuffering them to paſs into Authority. | 


APHORISM LXXIX. 


80. But let not the Knowledge and Practice of the Law want its auxiliary Auxiliary 
Books ; which are of fix kinds: viz. (1.) Inſtitutes ; (2.) Explanations of Words; Books. 


(3.) the Rules of Law 3 (4.) the Antiquities of Law; (5.) Summaries, or Abride- 


mens; and (6.) Forms of Pleading. 
APHORISM LXXX. 


81. Students are to be trained up to the Knowledge, and higher Parts of viz. /iicntes. 


the Law, by Inſtitutes; which ſhould be wrote in a clear Method. Let the 


whole of private Right, or the Laws of Meum and Tuum, be gone over in 
theſe 


The Doctrine of UNIVERSAL Jus rien; or, Sect. XXVII. 


theſe Elemenis; not omitting ſome things, and dwelling too much upon 
others; but giving a little taſte of all: that when the Student comes to per- 
uſe the Corps of Law, he may meet with nothing entirely new, or without 
having received ſome 228 Notion thereof. But the publick Law is not 
to be touched in theſe Inſtitutes; this being to be drawn from the Fountains 


themſelves®. | 
| ArnoRisMmM LXXXI. 


82. Let a Commentary be made of the Terms of the Law]; without endea- 
vouring too curiouſly and laboriouſly to give their full Senſe and Expla- 
nation: the purport hereof being not to ſearch the exact definitions of 
Terms, but to afford ſuch Explanations only, as may open an eaſy way to 
reading the Books of the Law. And let not this Treatiſe be digeſted Alpha- 
berically ; rather leave that to the Index: but place all thoſe Words toge- 
ther which relate to the ſame thing; ſo that one may help to the under- 
ſtanding of another. 


APpHORISsM LXXXII. 


83. It principally conduces to the Certainty of Laws, to have a juſt and 
exact Treatiſe of the different Rules of Law); a work deſerving the diligence 
of the moſt ingenious and prudent Lawyers: for we are not ſatisfied with 
what is already extant of this kind. Not only the known and common Rules 
are to be here collected; but others alſo, more ſubtile and latent, which 
may be drawn from the Harmony of Laws, and adjudged Caſes : ſuch as are 
ſometimes found in the beſt Records. And theſe Rules, or Maxims, are ge- 
neral Dictates of Reaſon, running thro? the different matters of Law ; and 
make, as it were, its Ballaſt b. 


ArnorisM LXXXIII. 


84. But let not the Poſitions or Placits of Law be taken for Rules, as they 
uſually are very injudiciouſly ; for if this were received, there would be as 
many Rules as there are Laus: a Law being no other than a commanding 
Rule. But let thoſe be held for Rules, which cleave to the very Form of Ju- 
ſtice : Whence, in general, the ſame Rules are found thro* the Civil Law of 
different States; unleſs they ſometimes vary with regard to the Form of Go- 


vernment. 
APHORISM LXXXIV. 


85. After the Rule is laid down, in a ſhort and ſolid expreſſion, let Exam- 
ples and clear Deciſions of Caſes be ſubjoined, by way of Explanation ; 
Diſtinctions and Exceptions, by way of Limitation 3 and things of the ſame 
kind, by way of Amplification to the Rule. | 


Apnho- 


2 See above, Aph. V. | | 

b What the Author here intends, we have a Specimen of in the Piece he entitles, 4 Collec- 
tion of ſome principal Rules and Maxims of the Common Law, with their Latitude and Extent : 
but as that P ece wholly regards the Practice and Profeſſion of the Law, and is wrote in the direct 
Tan- manner, we do not add it as a Supplement to this Work, tho' otherwiſe highly deſerving. 


Set, XXVII. he FounTars of Equity.  ' 2357 

APpHORISM LXXXV. 5 BS. A | 

86. *Tis juſtly directed not to take Laws from Rules, but to make the 

Rules from the Laws in being: neither muſt the Proof be derived from the 

Words of the Rule, as if that were the Text of the Law; for the Rule, like 
the magnetic Needle, does not make, but indicate the Lat. 


; Avon 15. LS 


87. Beſides the Body of the Law, *tis proper to take a view of the Au- Antiquities of 
tiquities of Laws 3 which tho they have loſt their * ſtill retain £495. 
their Reverence. Thoſe Writings upon Laws and Judgmenes, whether | 
publiſhed or unpubliſhed, are to be held for Antiquities of Law, which 
preceded the Body of the Laws in point of time; for theſe Antiquities 
ſhould not be loft ; but the moſt uſeful of them being collected, and % 
ſuch as are frivolous and impertinent rejected, they ſhould be brought into | 
one Volume, without mixing ancient Fables, as Trebonianus calls them, with the 
Laws themſelves. | 


i 


ApHORISM LXXXVII. 1 | 
88. But for Practice, *tis highly proper to have the whole Law or- Abridgments. 
derly digeſted under Heads and Titles, whereto any one may occaſionally turn i 
on a ſudden, as to a Store-houſe furniſhed for preſent uſe. "Theſe Summa- 
ries bring into order what lay diſperſed ; and abridge what was diffuſive and 
prolix in the Law, But care muſt be had, leſt theſe Abridgments ſhould 
make men ready for practice, and indolent in the Science itſelf: for their 


Office is to ſerve but as Remembrancers ; and not as perfect Teachers of the, _ .. -* 


Law. And they are to be made with great Diligence, Fidelity and Judg- 
ment; that they may fairly repreſent, and not ſteal from the Laws. 


ArnonTtM LEASE a — 
89. Let different Forms of Pleading be collected in every kind; for this Pleadings. 
tends to Practice: and doubtleſs they lay open the Oracles and Myſteries 
of the Law ; which conceals many ſuch. And theſe: are better, and 
more fully diſplayed in Forms of Pleading, than otherwiſe ;- as the Hand is 
better ſeen when opened. | | 


| APHORISM LXXXIX, . 1 
90. Some method ought to be taken for ſolving, and putting an end to Anſwers and: 
particular Doubts, which ariſe from time to time: for tis a hard thing, if Conſultatiuus. 
they who deſire to keep clear of Error, ſhould find no one to ſet them right? 
but that their Actions muſt be ſtill endangered, without any means of 
knowing the Law, before the Caſe is determined. 15 1 


e APHORISM XC. 8 1213 h 
91, But we approve not that the Anſwers of prudent Men, whether Coun- 
ſellors, or Profeſſors of Law, given to ſuch as ask their Advice, ſhould 
. LI | have 


a5 
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have ſo great Authority, as that the Judge might not lawfully depart from 


their Opinion. Let Points of Law be taken from ſworn Judges. 
ApuORISsM XCl. 


92. We approve not that Judgments ſhould be tried by feigned Cauſes 
and Perſons, with a View to predetermine what will be the Rule of Law : 
for this diſhonours the Majeſty of Laws; and ſhould be judged as a Preva- 
rication. Beſides, tis monſtrous for 7udgments to copy the Stage. 


| APHORIsM XCll. 


93. Therefore let as well Judgments as Anſwers and Advice proceed from 
none but the Judges; the former in Suits depending; and the latter in the 
way of Opinion upon difficult Points of Law. Burt theſe Notices, whether 
in private or publick Affairs, are not to be expected from the Judges them 
ſelves 3 for that were to make the Judge a Pleader ; but from the Prince or 
State : and let them recommend it to the Judges ; who, inveſted with ſuch 
Authority, are to hear the Arguments on both ſides; and the Pleadings of the 
Counſel, employed either by thoſe whom it concerns, or appointed by the 

udges themſelves, if neceſſary; and after the matter is weigh'd, let the 
2 declare the Law, and give their Opinion: and ſuch kind of O- 
pinions ſhould be recorded, and publiſhed among judged Caſes ; and be 
reckoned of equal Authority with them. 


 APHmorISM XCIIL 


Readings to be 94. Let the Readings upon the Law, and the Exerciſes of ſuch as ſtudy 


direfted ſo as it, be ſo inſtituted an 


to terminate 


Queſtions 


er d, that all things may tend to the reſolving 
and — an end, and not to the raiſing and maintaining of Queſtions and 
Controverſies in the Law. But at preſent a School ſeems every where opened 
for multiplying Diſputes, Wranglings, and Altercations, about the Laws; 
in the way of ſhewing the Wit of the Diſputants: Tho? this is alſo 
an ancient Evil; for it was eſteemed a piece of Glory of old to ſupport 
numerous Queſtions of Law, as it were by Sects and Factions, rather 
than ta end them. But this ought to be prevented. 


APpnorISM XCIV. 
95. Judgments prove uncertain, either (1.) thro* an untimely and haſty- 


of - paſſing of Sentence; (2.) the Emulation of Courts; (3.) a wrong and un- 
5  skilful recording of Judgments ; or, (4.) thro” a too eaſy and ready way 


opened for their Reverſion. Therefore let Care be taken, (1.) that Judg- 
ments proceed upon mature deliberation ; (2.) that Courts preſerve a due 


| Reverence for each other.; (3.) that Judgments be faithfully and prudently- 


recorded; and 98 that the Way for Reverſing of Judgments be made nar- 
row, craggy an thorny. EL IO Bain | 2 
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| Al Hoi XCV. 


96. If Judgment be given upon a Caſe, in any principal Court, and a Decrees to be 
like Caſe come into another Court; proceed not to Judgment before a Con- _ 
ſultation be held in ſome conſiderable Aſſembly of the Judges. For it De- 
crees are of neceſſity to be cut off; at leaſt let them be honourably in- 
terred. | | 


APHORISM XCVI. 


97. For Courts to quarrel and contend about Juriſdiction, is a piece of The Coures te 
human Frailty; and the more, becauſe of a childiſh Opinion, that tis the pq} 
Duty of a good and able Judge to enlarge the Juriſdiction of his Court: ,,, another. 
whence this Diſorder is increaſed, and the Spur made ule of, inſtead of the 
Bridle. But that Courts, thro? this heat of Contention, ſhould, on all ſides 
uncontrollably reverſe each other's Decrees, which belong not to Juriſ- 
diction, is an intolerable Evil, and by all means to be ſuppreſs'd by 
Kings, the Senate, or Government. For *tis a moſt pernicious Example 
that Courts, which make Peace among the Subjects, ſhould quarrel among 


themſelves. 
APHORISM XCVII. 


98. Let not too eaſy a Paſſage be opened for the Repealing of Sentence, 
by Appeal, Writ of Error, Re-hearing, &c. Some are of Opinion, that 
a Cauſe ſhould be removed to a higher Court, as a new Cauſe ; and the 
Judgment given upon it, in the lower, be entirely laid aſide, and ſuſpend- 
ed: whilſt others again would have the Judgment remain in its force, 
and only the Execution to be ſtopt. We approve of neither; unleſs the 
Court, where the Sentence paſs'd, were of a very inferior nature: but 
would rather have both the Judgment ſtand, and its Execution proceed ; 
provided a Caveat be put in by the Defendant, for Coſts and Damages, if 

the Sentence ſhould be reverſed. 


99. Let this TITLE, of tbe Certainty of Laws, ſerve for a Specimen of that. 
Digeſt we propoſe and have in hand * And thus we conclude the Head of 
Civil Doctrine, and with it Human Philoſophy ; as with Human Philoſophy, 
Philoſophy in general. | | 


& 100. And now ſtanding ſtill to breathe, and look back upon the Way we A general Re- 
have paſſed, we ſeem all along to have been but turning and trying the In- troſpection. 
ſtruments of the Muſes ; for a Conſort to be play'd upon them by other 
hands : or to have been grating ** ears, that they may have the better 
| 2 | Mufick 


The Scheme of this Digeſt, offer d ro Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards to King James the 
Firſt, we place as the FourTEenTH SurPLEMENT to this general Work ; tho! the Deſign itſelf was 
not executed by the Author. Some Progreſs however was made in the Hiſtory of the Nature, 


2 _ 5 of the Laws of England; which make the Fir rEEN r SurrLemenT to the pre- 
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Muſick hereafter *® And indeed, when I ſet before me the preſent State of 
the Times, wherein Learning makes her third Viſit to mankind d; and 
carefully reflect how well ſhe finds us prepared, and furniſhed with all kinds 
of Helps; the Sublimity and Penetration of many Genius's of the Age; 
thoſe excellent Monuments of the ancient Writings, which ſhine as ſo ma- 
ny great Lights before us; the Art of Printing, . which largely ſupplies 
Men of all Fortunes with Books ; the open Traffick of the Globe, both by 
Sea and Land, whence we receive numerous Experiments, unknown to for- 
mer Ages, and a large Acceſſion to the maſs of Natural Hiſtory ; the lei- 
ſure which the greateſt Minds in the Kingdoms and Provinces of Europe 
every where enjoy, as being leſs immerſed in Buſineſs: than the an- 
cient Greeks, by reaſon of their populous States, or the Romans, thro* the 
extenſiveneſs of their Empire ; the Peace at preſent ſpread over Britain, Spain, 
Italy, France, and many other Countries; the exhauſtion of all that can be 
invented or ſaid in Religious Controverſies , which have ſo long diverted 
many of the beſt Genius's from the Study of other Arts; the uncommon 
Learning of his preſent Britannic Majeſty , about whom, as about a Phoenix, 
the fine Genius's flock, from all quarters ; and laſtly, the inſeparable Property 
of Time, which is daily to diſcloſe Truth: When all theſe things, I ſay, 


are conſidered by us, we cannot but be raiſed into a Perſuaſion, that this 


third Period of Learning may far exceed the two former of the Greeks and 
Romans; provided only that Men would well and prudently underſtand 
their own Powers, and the Defects thereof; receive from each other the 
Lamps of Invention, and not the Firebrands of Contradiftion , and eſteem the 
ſearch after Truth, as a certain noble Enterprize ; not a thing of Delight 
or Ornament; and beſtow their Wealth and Magnificence upon matters of 
real Worth and Excellence, not upon ſuch as are vulgar and obvious ©. 
As to my own Labours, if any one ſhall pleaſe himſelf, or others, in repre- 
hending them, let him do it to the full, provided he but weigh and con- 
ſider what he ſays f. And certainly the Appeal is juſt, tho? the thing per- 
haps may not require it, from Mens firſt Thoughts to their ſecond; and 


from the preſent Age to Poſterity s. : 
| | 101. 


2 Obſerve, that all hitherto done, is but in order to regulate and conduct Enquiries in future. 
> Alluding only to the two famous ones, among the @reeks and Romans. HIS 
© This is ſpoke like one who was verſed in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and polemical Divinity; 
for ſcarce any Religious Diſpute can be raiſed, that has not been upon the Carpet before: 
but many have found the Art, by heat and warmth, to revive old Doctrines, Opinions, and 
Hereſies, and paſs them upon the Crowd for new; as if Religious Controverſies were to be 


* 


entailed upon Mankind, and deſcend from one Generation to another. 


a yiz. King Ja me, 1. 

© See the way of doing this, pointed out in the Author's New ATLANTIS. | 

f Verbera ſed audi. | | | 

8 This Appeal of the Author from Mens firſt Thoughts, to their ſecond; or from thence 
again to Poſteriry ; may well deſerve our Attention: as it appears, by numerous Inſtances, that 
he does not give us his own firſt crude immature Thoughts, upon any Subject he treats ;. 
but delivers the Reſult of his Enquiries, after long Experience, Meditation, and frequent Re- 


jections of ſuperficial and popular Notions: ſo that if he errs, it is rather his Unhappineſs my 
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101. We come, laſtly, to that Science, which the two former Periods of 
Time were not bleſſed with; viz. ſacred and inſpired Theology: the Sab- 
bath of all our Labours and Peregrinations. 


SECT. XXVIII. 


The DocrRIN B of INS IXED THEOLOGY, or 
DIVINIT v. 


1. LIJAving now, with our ſmall Bark of Knowledge, failed over, and ſur- 73, Piuiſon 
rounded the Globe of the Sciences, as well the old World as the new, and Cultiva- 

(let Poſterity judge with what Succeſs ;) we ſhould pay our Vows and con- tion of Divi- 

clude; did there not ſtill remain another part to be viewed; viz. ſacred 51, I. 

or inſpired Theology. But if we were diſpoſed to ſurvey it, we muſt quit tage 

ſmall Veſſel of human Reaſon, and put ourſelves on board the Ship of the 

Church; which alone poſſeſſes the Divine Needle for juſtly ſhaping the Cour/e. 

Nor will the Stars of Philoſophy, that have hitherto principally lent their 

Light, be of farther ſervice to us : and therefore *rwere not improper to be: 

filent alſo upon this Subject, as well as upon that of Government. For 

which reaſon, we will omit the juſt diſtributions of it, and only contribute, 

according to our ſlender Ability, a few Particulars in the way of good Wiſbes. 

And this we do the rather, becauſe we find no Tract in the whole Region 

of Divinity, that is abſolutely deſerted or uncultivated : ſo great has the- 

Diligence of Men been, in ſowing either Fheat or Tares. We ſhall there- 

fore only propoſe three Appendages of Theology; treating not of the Matter 

already form'd, or to be form'd by Divinity, but only of the Manner of 


forming it. Neither will we here, as we have hitherto practiſed, give any. 


Sketches, annex any Specimens, or lay down any Precepts for theſe Trea- 
tiſes ; but leave all this to Divines *. 

2, The Prerogative of God extends over the whole Man; and reaches 25 preroga= 
both to his Vill and his Reaſon; fo that Man muſt abſolutely renounce tive of Reve- 
himſelf, and ſubmit to God: and therefore, as we are obliged to.obey the lation over the- 
divine Law, tho? our Will murmur againſt it; ſo are we obliged to believe ag Cn 
the Word of God, tho* our Reaſon be ſhock*d at it. For if we ſhould. be- 
lieve only ſuch things as are agreeable to our Reaſon; we aſſent to the Mat- 

| | ter 


his Fault; and would not have his Reader err along with him. This Conduct in an Author, 


_ doubtleſs requires, that the Reader ſhould not be haſty, or judge off. hand; but duly weigh. 


and conſider, before he paſſes Cenſure, | 
The Addreſs and Conduct of the Author, in this, and the ſucceeding Paragraph, will be 
manifeſt to thoſe who are converſant in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; and apprized of the Miſchiefs af 


Infidelity, : 
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ter, and not to the Author: which is no more than we do to a ſuſpected 
Witneſs. But the Faith imputed to Abraham for Righteouſneſs, conſiſted in a 


Particular, laugh'd at by Sarah: who, in that reſpect, was an Image of the 


natural Reaſon. And therefore, the more abſurd and incredible any divine My- 
ſtery is, the greater hononr we do to God in believing it; and ſo much the more 
noble the Victory of Faith * : As Sinners, the more they are oppreſs'd in Con- 
ſcience, yet relying upon the Mercy of God for Salvation, honour him the 
more ; for all Deſpair is a kind of reproaching the Deity. And, if well con- 


ſider'd, Belief is more worthy than Knowledge; ſuch Knowledge, I mean, as 


we have at preſent : for in Knowledge, the human Mind is acted upon by 
Senſe, which reſults from material things: but in Faith, the Spirit is affected 
by Spirit; which is the more worthy Agent. *Tis otherwiſe in the State of 
Glory : for then Faith ſhall ceaſe, and we ſhall know as we are known. Let 
us therefore conclude, that ſacred Theology muſt be drawn from the Word 
and Oracles of God ; not from the Light of Nature, or the Dictates of Rea- 
Jon. *Tis written, that the Heavens declare the Glory of God: but we no 
where find it, that the Heavens declare the Will of Cod; which is pronounced 
a Law, and a Teſtimony, that Men ſhould do according to it, &c. Nor does 


this hold only in the great Myſteries of the Godhead, of the Creation, and of 


the Redemption; but belongs alſo to the true Interpretation of the moral Law. 
Love your Enemies, do good to them that hate you, &c. that ye may be the Children 
of your heavenly Father, who ſends his Rain upon the Fuſt and the Unjuſt, Which 

ords are more than human ; and go beyond the Light of Nature. So the 
heathen Poets, eſpecially when they ſpeak pathetically, frequently expoſtu- 
late with Laws and moral Doctrines, (tho? theſe are far more eaſy and in- 
dulgent than Divine Laws ;) as if they had a kind of malignant Qppoſition 
to the freedom of Nature: according to the Expreſſion of Dendamis, the 
Indian, to the Meſſengers of Alexander ; * viz. that he had heard indeed ſome- 
«« what of Pythagoras, and the other wiſe Men of Greece, and believed them 
“ to have been great Men; but that they beld a certain fantaſtical thing, which 
ce they called Law and Morality, in too great veneration and eſteem.” We 
cannot doubt, therefore, that a large part of the Moral Law is too ſublime 
to be attained by the Light of Nature: tho? 'tis ſtill certain, that Men, 
even from the Light and Law of Nature, have ſome Notions of Virtue, 
Vice, Juſtice, Wrong, Good, and Evil. 


u | 
Two Significa- 3. We muſt obſerve, that the Light of Nature has two Significations ; 


tions of t 


Light Na- 
ture. 


(I.) as it ariſes from Senſe, Induction, Reaſon and Argument; according to 
the Laws of Heaven and Earth: and (2.) as it ſhines in the human Mind, 
by internal Inſtin& ; according to the Law of Conſcience : which is a certain 


Spark, and, as it were, a Relique of our primitive Purity. And in this latter 


ſenſe chiefly, the Soul receives fome Light, for beholding and diſcerning 


the 


* On the Foundation here laid down, it cannot appear incredible, that the Author ſhould 
write the Characteriſticks of a believing Chriſtian, in Paradoxes, and ſeeming Contradictions; 


which makes the SixTEENTH SUPPLEMENT to this general Work; for he is here expreſs, that 


Reaſon and Faith are Oppoſites: and if this Poſition be allow'd, Revelation will then, perhaps, 
ſtand on its juſt Foundation. 

5 Et quod natura remittit 

Invida jura negant 
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the Perfection of the moral Law; tho? this Light be not perfectly clear, but 
of ſuch a nature, as rather to reprehend Vice, than give a full Information 
of Duty: whence Religion, both with regard to Myſteries and Morality, de- 
pends upon divine Revelation *. 

4. Yet the Uſe of human Reaſon in ſpiritual things, is various, and very. The Ve of bu- 
extenſive : for Religion is juſtly called a reaſonable Service. The Types and man Reaſon 
Ceremonies of the od Law, were rational and ſignificative; differing widely —— on 
from the Ceremonies of Idolatry and Magick: which are a kind of deaf and. . 
dumb Shew; and generally uninſtructive, even by innuendo. But the Chri- 
ſtian Faith, as in all things elſe, excels in this, that it preſerves the golden Mean 
in the uſe of Reaſon, and Diſpute, the Child of Reaſon; between the Laws 
of the Heathens, and of Mahomet, which go into extremes: for the heathen 
Religion had no conſtant Belizf, or Confeſſion; and the Mahometan forbids 
all Diſputes in Religion : whence one appears with the face of manifold Error ; 
the other as a crafty and ſubtile Impoſture : whilſt the ſacred Chriſtian Faith, 
both receives and rejects the uſe of Reaſon and Diſpute, under due limita- 
t10N, | 

5. The Uſe of human Reaſon in Matters of Religion, is of two kinds; the Thi; tſe of 
one conſiſting in the Explanation of Myſteries ; the other in the Deductions Reaſon is of 
from them. As to the Explanation of Myſteries, we find that God himſelf . _ ow 
condeſcends to the Weakneſs of our Capacity; and opens his Myſteries, ſo 5, = — 4 
as they may be beſt underſtood by us; inoculating, as it were, his Revelations ion of Myſe- 
into the Notions and Comprehenſions of our Reaſon : and accommodating his ies. 
Inſpirations to the opening of our Underſtanding, as a Key is fitted to open 
the Lock. Tho?, in this reſpect, we ſhould not be wanting to ourſelves : 
for as God makes uſe of our Reaſon in his Hluminations ; ſo ought we like- 


| wiſe to exerciſe it every way; in order to become more capable of receiving 


and imbibing Myſteries: provided the Mind be enlarged, according to its. 
Capacity, to the Greatneſs of the Myſteries; and not the Myſteries con- 
tracted to the Narrowneſs of the Mind. | 

6. With regard to Inferences; we muſt know, that we have a certain ſe- 4 (2) ne. 
condary and reſpective, not a primitive and abſolute, uſe of Reaſon, and rences from 
Arguing, left us about Myſteries. For after the Articles and Principles of ů . 
Religion are fo ſeated, as to be entirely removed from the Examination of 
Reaſon ; we are then permitted to draw Inferences from them, agreeable to. 
their Analogy. But this holds not in natural things, where Principles them- 
felves are ſubject to Examination by Induction; tho* not by Syllogiſm : and: 
have, beſides, no repugnancy to Reaſon ; ſo that both the firſt and middle 
Propoſitions, are derivable from the ſame Fountain. *Tis otherwiſe in Re- 
ligion, where the firſt Propoſitions are ſelf-exiſtent z and ſubſiſt of themſelves,. 
uncontrolled: by that Reaſon which deduces the ſubſequent Propoſitions. 
Nor is this the caſe in Religion alone, but likewiſe in other Sciences, as well: 
the ſerious as the light, where the primary Propoſitions are poſtulated z as 
things wherein the uſe of Reafon cannot be abſolute. Thus in 9 

. Other 

a. Hence Divines have juſtly applied themſelves to the Proof and Demonſtration: of a Revela” 
tion; which being once cſtabliſhed, the Doctrines it delivers are inconteſtable. | 
3; | 
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other Games of the like nature, the firſt Rules and Laws of the Play, are 
merely poſitive Poſtulates; which ought to be entirely received, not diſ- 
puted : but the skilful playing of the Game, is a Matter of Art and Rea- 
fon. So in human Laws, there are numerous Maxims, or mere Placits of 
Law received, which depend more upon Authority than Reaſon ; and come 
not into diſpute: But then for the Enquiry, what is not abſolutely, but rela- 
tively molt juſt herein; viz. in conformity with thoſe Maxims : this, indeed, 
is a point of Reaſon ; and affords a large Field for Diſpute. Such, therefore, 
is that ſecondary Reaſon which has place in ſacred Theology; and is founded 
upon the good-pleaſure of God. ws 

Two Exceſſes . 7+ And as the uſe of human Reaſon, in things divine, is of two Kinds; 
of human ſo is it attended with two Exceſſes: (1.) the one, when it too curiouſly en- 
Reaſon in Di- quires into the manner of a Myſtery ; (2.) the other, when it attributes an 
* equal Authority to the Inference, as to the Principles. For he may ſeem a 
Diſciple of Nicodemus, who ſhall obſtinately 2 How can a Man be 
born, when he is old? But he can be eſteemed no Diſciple of St. Paul, who 
does not ſometimes inſert in his Doctrine, I, not the Lord, or, according to 


my Judgment ; which is the Stile that generally ſuits with Inferences. Whence 


it ſeems a thing of capital Uſe and Benefit, to have a ſober and diligent 
TREAT ISE wrote, concerning the proper Uſe of human Reaſon in Divinity, 
by way of a Divine Locick. For this would be like an Opiate in Me- 
43. dicine; and not only lay afleep thoſe empty Speculations which ſome- 


Th 
— times diſturb the Schools ; but alſo allay that Fury of Controverſy which 


Theology war raiſes ſuch Tumults in the Church. This TREAT ISE, therefore, we place 

2 op BY among the 8 that are wanted, under the Name of THE MODERATOR; 
ne. or the TRUue USE of HUMAN REASON In THEOLOGY A. 

| 8. *Tis of the utmoſt importance to the Peace of the Church, to have the 

—— 44 Covenant of Chriſtians, preſcribed by our Saviour in two particulars, that 

grees of Unity ſeem ſomewhat contradictory, well and clearly explained: the one whereof 

among Chri- runs thus; he who is not with us, is againſt us; and the other thus; he who is 

ftians, def. not againſt us, is for us: whence it plainly appears, that there are ſome Points 

ne. wherein he who differs is to be e the Covenant; and others again, 

wherein Chriſtians may differ, and yet keep Terms. The Bonds of the Cbri- 

ſtian Communion are one Faith, one Baptiſm, &c. not one Ceremony, one Opi- 

nion, &c. Our Saviour's Coat was ſeamleſs; but the Garment of the Church 

of many Colours. The Chaff muſt be ſeparated from the Wheat; but the 

Tares in the Field are not to be haſtily plucked up from the Corn. Moſes, 

when he ſaw the Egyptian contending with the /fraelite, did not ſay, My 

ſtrive ye? but drew. his Sword, and kilPd the Egyptian: but when he ſaw 

two Iſraelites fighting together, tho? the Cauſe of one of them might have 


been unjuſt; yet he ſays to them, Ze are Brethren, why ſtrive ye? All eh 
” | eing 


Many of the modern rational Divine, have treated this Subject; particularly Dr. Tillotſon, 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Whiſton, &c. or if more unexceprionable Writers are required, ſee Mr. Boyles 
Chriſtian Virtuoſo, and Things above Reaſon conſider'd; and Mr. Locke on the Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriftianity. But the Point does not appear ſetiled to general Satisfaction; nor Divines agreed 


upon it among themſelves, 
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being well conſider'd, it ſeems a thing of great uſe and moment, to define 
what, and of bow great Latitude thoſe Matters are, which totally cut off Mex 


from the Body of the Church ; and exclude them the Communion of the Faithful. 


And if any one ſhall imagine this done already, we adviſe him ſeriouſly to 

reflect, with what Juſtice and Moderation. But *tis highly probable, that 

whoever ſpeaks of Peace, will meet with that Anſwer of Jebu to the Meſ- 

ſenger 3 What bas Peace to do with Jehu? M bat haſt thou to do with Peace? The ſecond 49- 
Turn, and follow me. For the Hearts of moſt Men are not ſet upon Peace, pendage to Bi- 
but Party. And yet we think proper to place among the things wanting, % wan. 


A DiscouRsk upon THE DEGREES oF UNITY IN THE CITY or Gop, _—_ * 
as a wholeſome and uſeful Undertaking *. Unity. 


9. The holy Scriptures having ſo great a ſhare in the Conſtitution of 2 ways of 
Theology, a principal regard muſt be had to their Interpretation. We interpreting 
ſpeak not of the Authority of interpreting, eftabliſh*d by the Conſent of the Scripture; viz. 
Church; but of the manner of interpreting : which is either methodical, or = _—_ 
looſe. For the pure Waters of Divinity are drawn, and employ'd, nearly in houſe. | 
the ſame manner as the natural Waters of Springs; viz. (1.) either received © 
in Ciſterns, and thence derived thro? different Pipes, for the more commo- 
dious Uſe of Men; or (2.) immediately poured into Veſſels for preſent 
Occaſions. The former methodical way has produced the ſcholaſtick Divinity; 
whereby the Do#rine of Theology is collected into an Art, as in a Ciſtern; 
and thence diſtributed around, by the conveyance of Axioms and Po- 

10. But the /ooſe way of interpreting has twg Exceſſes; the one ſuppoſes 2% loſe way 
fuch a Perfection in the Scriptures, that all Philoſophy ſhould be derived ſubje# to two 
from their Fountains ; as if every other Philoſophy were a profane and hea- Exceſſes. 
theniſh thing. And this Diſtemper principally reigned in the School of 
Paracelſus, and ſome others: tho* originally derived from the Rabbies and 

Cabbaliſts. But theſe Men fail of their End; for they do not, by this means, 

honour the Scriptures, as they imagine; but rather debaſe and pollute them. 

For they who ſeek a material Heaven, and a material Earth, in the Word of 

God; abſurdly ſeek for tranſitory things among eternal. To look for Theology 

in Philoſophy, is looking for the living among the dead; and to look for Phi- 

loſophy in Theology, is to look for the dead among the living. 

11. The other Zxceſ5, in the manner of Interpretation, appears, at firſt ſight, 
juſt and ſober; yet greatly diſhonours the Scriptures, and greatly injures 
the Church, by explaining the inſpired Writings in the ſame manner as human 
Writings are explained, For we muſt remember, that to God, the Author 
of the Scriptures, thoſe two things lie open which are concealed from Men; 
the Secrets of the Heart, and the Succeſions of Time. Therefore, as the Dic- 
tates of Scripture are directed to the Heart, and include the Viciſſitudes of 
all Ages, along with an eternal and certain Foreknowledge of all Hereſſes, 
Contradictions, and the mutable States of the Church, as well in general, as 


2 This Defiderstum the Author himſelf has endeavour'd to ſupply, in his Diſcourſe of the 


| Peace of the Church; which makes the SevenTzenru and laſk SUPPLEMENT to this General 


Arrangement of Knowledge, and Method of improving the Sciences. 
Th M m in 
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in particulars; theſe Scriptures are not to be interpreted barely according to 


the obvious Senſe of the Place; or with regard to the Occaſion upon which the 


Words were ſroken; or preciſely by the Context, or the principal Scope of the 
Paſſage ; but upon a knowledge of their containing, not only in groſs or colleftively, 
but alſo diſtributively, in particular Words and Clauſes, numberleſs Rivulets and 
Veins of Doctrine, for watering all the parts of the Church, and all the Minds of the 
Faithful. For *tis excellently obſerved, that the Anſwers of our Saviour are 
not ſuited to many of the Queſtions erg to him; but appear, in a 
manner, impertinent: and this for two Reaſons, (1. ) becauſe, as he knew the 
Thoughts of thoſe who put the Queſtion; not from their Words, as Men 
know them; but immediately, and of himſelf, he anſwer'd to their Thoughts, 
and not to their Words: and (2.) becauſe he ſpoke not to thoſe alone who 
were preſent, but to us alſo now living, and to the Men of every Age and 
Place, where the Goſpel ſhall be preached. And this Obſervation holds in 


other parts of Scripture *. 


The third 4p- 12. We find, among Theological Writings, too many Books of Contro- 
pendageto Di. verſy; a vaſt Maſs of that we call poſitive Theology; Common- Places; particular 
kgs ed; 7 reatiſes ; Caſes of Conſcience ; Sermons ; Homilies; and numerous prolix Com- 
Notes and ments upon the ſeveral Books of the Scriptures : But the thing we want and 
Obſervations Propoſe, as our third Appendix to Theology, is, A SHORT, SOUND, AND JU- 
upon particu- PICIOUS COLLECTION OF NOTES, AND OBSERVA TIONS, UPON PAR TICU- 


lar Texts. 


Concluſion. 


LAR TExrs or SCRIPTURE; Without running into Common-place, pur- 
ſuing Controverſies, or reducing theſe Notes to artificial Method ; but lea- 
ving them quite looſe, and native: a thing we find ſometimes done in the 
more learned kind of Sermons; which are ſeldom of long duration : tho? it 
has not hitherto prevail'd in Books, deſign'd for Poſterity. But certainly, 
as thoſe Wines which flow from the firſt treading of the Grape, are ſweeter 
and better, than thoſe forced out by the Preſs, which gives them the Rough- 
neſs of the Husk and the Stone; ſo are thoſe Doctrines beſt and wholeſomeſt, 
which flow from a gentle Cruſh of the Scripture 3 and are not wrung into 
Controverſies and Common-place. And this Treatiſe we ſet down as wanting, 
under the Title of the FIRST FLOwWINOS or THE SCRIPTURES. 8 
13. And now we have finiſhed our ſnall GLOBE of the intellectual World, 
with all the Exactneſs we could; marking out and deſcribing thoſe parts 
of it, which we find either not conſtantly inhabited, or not ſufficiently cul- 
tivated. And if, thro* the Courſe of the Work, we ſhould any where ſeem 
to depart from the Opinion of the Ancients, we would have it remembred, 
that this is not done for the ſake of Novelty, or ſtriking into different 
Paths from them; but with a deſire of improving. For we could neither 


act conſiſtently with ourſelves, nor the Deſign, without reſolving to add all 


we could to the Inventions of others: at the ſame time wiſhing that our own 
Diſcoveries may be exceeded by thoſe of Poſterity. And how fairly we 
| | | | have 


Hence thoſe appear not to act injudiciouſly, who ſeek for an allegorical, and ſpiritual Mean- 
ing in the Scriptures; after the Example of Origen, and other learned Fathers of the Church. 
Tho! it <j preſeat warmly diſputed, whether the Scriptures are to be literally or ſpiritually 
interpreted, | = 8 


— 


Set, XXIX. A RE CCAPITULATIeN, Ofc. 
have dealt in this matter, may appear from hence; that our Opinions are 
2 where propoſed naked and undefended; without endeavouring to bribe 


the Liberty of others by Confutations. For where the things advanced 
prove juſt, we hope, that if any Scruple or Objection ariſe in the firſt 
reading, an Anſwer will of itſelf be made in the ſecond. And wherever 
we have erred, we are certain to have done no Violence to the Truth by 
litigious Arguments; the effect whereof, is the procuring Authority to Er- 
ror, and detracting from what is well invented: for Error receives Honour, 
and Truth a Repulſe from Contention. | 

14. And here I cannot but reflect, how appoſitely that Anſwer of The- 
miſtocles may be applied to myſelf, which he made to the Deputy of a ſmall 
Village, haranguing upon great things; Friend, thy Words require a City.“ 
For ſo it may be ſaid of my Yiews, that they require an Age; perhaps a 


whole Age to prove *, and numerous Ages to execute, But as THE GREATEST | 


THINGS ARE OWING TO THEIR BEGINNINGS, *twill be enough for me to 
have ſown for Poſterity, and the Honour of the immortal Being ; whom I 
humbly entreat, thro' his Son, our Saviour, favourably to accept theſe, and 
the like Sacrifices of the human Underſtanding, ſeaſon'd with Religion, and 
offer*d up to his Glory | | 


* — 


S R R 


The CoasT of the New INTELLECTUAL WoRLD: or, 


a RECAPITULATION of the DEFiciftnciss of 


KnowLnDGs; pointed out in the preceding Wor x, 
to be ſupplied by Pos rERITv. 


1. HE HisTory or Mors r ERS]; or irregular Productions of Na- 
ture; in all the three Kingdoms, 1 Animal, and Mineral. 
: 2 be HISTORY or ARTS or Nature form'd and wrought by human 
Induſtry. 5 e | 
3. A well-purged HisToRy or NATURE in her extent; or the Phen- 
mena of the Univerſe. | | 


* 


The Age is now paſt; and in what ſtate do we find ourſelves? Certainly ſomewhat the 


more advanced in Knowledge by theſe Labours of the Author: tho' we ſtill come far ſhort of 
Perfection. The learned Morhof undertakes to ſhew, that all the modern Improvements made 
by our own Nation, in Philoſophy, are owing to the Lord Bacon; who, as that Writer ex- 

preſſes it, every where abounds with the Seeds of Things ; many whereof, we may add, were ſown 
ſo deep, as not yet to have ſprouted. See Morhof's Polyhiſtor paſſim. Is ELVES 3, 
Re 
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4. InpveTrve HisTory 3 or Hiſtorical Matters conſequentially deduced 
from Phænomena, Facts, Obſervations, Experiments, Arts, and the active 
Sciences, | | | | | 

5. An UniversaL LiTErRary HISTORY; or the Affairs relating to 
Learning and Kncwledge, in all Ages and Countries of the World. | 

6. BioGRAPHY ; or the Lives of all eminent Perſons. 

7. The HisToxy or Proenecy ; or the Accompliſoment of divine Pre- 
dictions; to ſerve as a Guide in the Interpretation of Prophecies. 

8. The PHiLosoPHY OF THE ANCIENT FABLES; or a juſt Interpreta- 
tion of the Mythology of the Ancients. | | 

9. PRIMARY PHILOSOPHY ; or a Collection of general Axioms, ſubſer- 
vient to all the Sciences. | = | 

10. PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY 3; or a Philoſophical Hiſtory of the Heavens. 

11. A JusT ASTROLOGY 3 or the real Effects of the Celeſtial Bodies upon 


the Terreſtrial. 


12. A CALENDAR oF DaouBTs; or Natural Problems, to be continued 
thro? all Ages; along with a Calendar of vulgar Errors. 
13. A CoLLECTION OF THE OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHIL0- 


SOPHERS. 


14. An Enquiry into the SiMPLE Forms of THiNnGs; or that which con- 
ſtitutes their Eſſences, and Differences. | 

15. NATURAL Macick ; relative to the Doctrine of Forms. 

16. An InvenTory or KNowLEpGe ; or an Account of the Stock of Learn- 
ing among Mankind. | | 

17. A CALENDAR OF LEADING EXPERIMENTS; for the better Inter- 
pretation of Nature. | | 

18. SHORT AND coMMoDIous METRHODS or CALCULATION, in Buſi- 


| neſs, Aſtronomy, Cc. 


19. The Doc rRINE or GesTURE ; or the Motions of the Body: with 
a View to their Interpretation. | | Wa 

20, COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, BETWIXT DIFFERENT HUMAN BopIEs. 

21. A Work upon INcuRABLE DISEASES ; to leſſen their Number, and 
fix a true Notion of IncuraBLE in Medicine. 

22, The LAUD ABLE MEANS or PROCURING EASY DEATHS. 

23. A SET OF APPROVED AND EFFECTUAL REMEDIES, for Diſeaſes. 

24. The Wa vs or IMITATING NATURAL SPRINGS, AND BATRH-WA- 
TERS, | 

25. The Fin MzpicinaALz z or PHysIcians CLR, in Preſcription. 

26. A NaTurAL PriLosoPhy, fundamental to Phyſick. 

27. The Ways or PROLONGING LIFE. | 

28. An Ex RY INTO THE NATUREAND SUBSTANCE OF THE SENSI- 
TIVE SOUL. ek eg 8 

29. The Doctrine: or Musculax Mor rox; or the Efficacy of the 
Spirits in moving the Body. | | | 
30. The Doctrine or SENSsE AMD SENSIBILITY:; or the Difference 
betwixt Perception and Senſe, | | 

T 31. 


Sea. XXIX. the DEFPTCTIENOTIES of KNOWLEDGE. 


31. An Enquiry INTO THE Oz1icin AND Form or Licar ; or the 
Foundation of Opticks. | | 

32. The ART or InvenTinG ARTS. 

33. The TRV Usz or InpucTion in Philoſophy. 

34. The ART or InpicaT1on, or Dre ion. in Philoſophy. 

35. A LEARNED ok SAcaciovs KIND or EXPERIENCE ; different from 
the Vulgar, and leading to the direct Improvement of Arts. 

36. A PaxTicular Toricar InvenTion ; directed by the Light of 
leading Queſtions, or proper Heads of Enquiry, 
| 7. The Doctrine or Ipols; or a Detection and Confutation of the 

Prejudices, falſe Conceftions, and Errors of the Mind. 


38. A New ENGINE; or Helps for the Mind correſponding to thoſe of the 


Hand. 
39. An ArPENDIX TO THE ART OF Jovoutice] aſſigning the Kinds 
of Demonſtration proper to every Subject. 
Ee An INTERPRETATION of the Marks, Signatures, or Impreſſions of 
8 


„A PRHILOSOHICAI 8 or an Account of the various Pro- 


1 of different Languages, in order to form one perfect Pattern of Speech. 

42. The TRADITIVE Lame ; or the proper Method of delivering down 
the Sciences to' Poſterity. 

43. The DocTrineg or PRUDENCE IN PRIVATE DISCOURSE 3 or Co- 
lours of Good and Ill. 

44. A COLLECTION OF SOPHISMS; with their Confutations. 

45. A COLLECTION OF STUDIED ANTITHETS H; or ſhort and ſtrong Sen- 
tences, on both ſides of the Queſtion; in a variety of Subjects. 

46. A COLLECTION OF LESSER FORMS OF SPEECH ; for all the Occaſions 
of Writing and Speaking. 

47. SOBER SAT VR; or the Ins19zs or Taincs. 

48. The GzorGIcks or THE Minn; of. he Means of procaring the true 
moral Habit of Virtue. n 
49. An AccounT or THE Cnanacy r NATURES oF PERSONS. 

50. The DocTRINE oF THE ; ArFECT TONS, ASSIONS, OR PERTURBA- 
TIONS OF THE MinpD. _ _ a) 835 +; Z 

51. The SxeRETARV TO THE Us ear or the — of va- 
rious Occaſions. 

52, The DocTRINE or Busf KT or Books upon all Kinds f Civil Em- 
ployments, Arts, Trades, &c. 

53. SELF-PoLIcy ; the Doctrine of Riſing in Life; or the Means of ad- 
vancing a Man's private Fortune. 

54. The Mil ITA RY STATESMAN 3 or the Political Doctrine of enlarging 
the Bounds of Empire, 
55. The Doctrine or Un1vaRSAL JusT1ce; or the Fountains of 
Equity. 

56 The MopzraTor in Divix ix; or the . human Reg- 
ſon in the Buſineſs of Revelation. 

57 
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57, The Dzcrezs of UniTY IN Retictoy, adjuſted ; with a View 
to preſerve the Peace of the Church, | | | 4 

58. The FIRST FLowings or THE SCRIPTURE ; or a Set of ſhort, 
ſound, and judicious Nor Es, upon particular Texts; tending to Uſe and 
Practice ?. 1241 


2 When theſe Deſiderata of Knowledge ſhall be duly ſupplied; may we not reaſonably expect 


a more ſerviceable Philoſophy, and a happier World, than that we at preſent enjoy? The Miſ- 


fortune lies here, that there is an almoit wniverſal Indolence in Mankind, with regard to thoſe 
Things that have never yet been effected. And till the Intelle& be thoroughly convinced of 
the Uſe and Practicability of ſuch Things; and the Affections be won over to the ſide of 
Reaſon ; there is no room to expect any very great Improvements, or Enlargements, in the 
reſent ſcanty, and ſuperficial Set of Arts and Sciences. This were a large Field to enter upon; 
t the Author has contracted the whole, and brought it to a fixed Point of View, in his Novum 
OrGanum, or New Machine for the Mind; to which we therefore refer. See, in particular, 
Parr I. Sect. VI. of that Work, | ; 


END OF THE 


DE AUGMENTIS SCIENTIARUM. 


A GENERAL 


SUPPLEMENT 


To THE. 


' DE AUGMENTIS SCIENTTARUM: 


oo THE 


Several P1zces of the Au r HOR, 
Tending to Supply the 


DEFICIENCIES of KNOWLEDGE, 
| Pointed out in that WORK. | 
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P R E F A C E 


HE Deſiderata of Knowledge, pointed out in the de Aug- 

mentis Scientiarum, may require all the Aſſiſtance that 

| can any way be procured to ſupply them. We, therefore, 

here range together the ſeveral lefſer Works of the Author, that 

Have a Tenaency to this End; and place them in the Order they 

ſtand indicated by that general and leading Performance: which 

the Author appoſitely ſuppoſes a kind of Globe of the Intel- | 

lectual World, where the Sum of Knowledge in his Time, is | 

branched, and laid down from juſt Obſervation and Experience, 

under the ſeveral Sciences, or capital Heads of Learning; zoge- 
ther with the Coaſts and Roads that lead to the hitherto un- 
diſcovered Parts of Philoſophy. Some of theſe Parts are brought 
to a nearer View, by the following Supplemental Pieces; which 
alſo afford particular Directions and Examples for enlarging or 
1 extending the Empire of Man over the Works of Nature. And 
tho the whole of this Supplemental Part may appear conſidera- 
| bly large, yet it falls infinitely ſhort of executing the ſeveral 

ö Plans Lia down in the de Augmentis Scientiarum: and poſſibly alt 

the modern Improvements and Diſtoveries, however numerous: 

they may be thought, would not go far in filling them up.. The 
Deſigns of that Work are ſo vaſt, that perhaps many Ages are ſtill 
required to execute them. If the preſent Sum of Knowledge were 
to be taken, in the Aphoriſtical Manner; that is, be nakedly ſet: 
down, without Opinions, Incertainties, and foreign Ornaments ;. 
how much more bulky a Volume would it make than the de Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum? I is not, however, the Quantity, but the Qua- 
Vor. I. Nn | lity. 
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PREFACE, 

lity of the Materials, that chiefly imports the Advancement of 
Philoſophy. But let any Man ſoberly conſider, whether the thing 
we commonly call by the name of Learning, be much more than 
the Husk or Foliage of ſolid, ſerviceable and effective Philoſophy ; 
whoſe entire Plants are Aphoriſms; and whoſe Seeds are AXIOMs, 
pregnant with Works. To ſet this Truth in its proper Light, is 
the Author's principal Deſign, in moſt of the following At- 
Zemptrs. 
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SUPPLEMENT I 
NEW ATLANTIS: 
PLAN of a SOCIETY 


Promotion of KNowLEDGE. 
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HE preſent Piece has, perhaps, been efteemed a greater Fiction than it is: 
The Form of the Hiſtory is purely imaginary ; but the Things mentioned 
in it ſeem purely Philoſophical ; and, if Men would exert themſelves, probably 
practical. But whilſt our Minds labour under a kind of Deſpondency and De- 
jection, with regard to operative Philoſophy z and refuſe to put forth their ſirength; 
the Wings of Hope are clipped. And, in this Situation, the Mind ſeems ſcarce 
acceſſible but by Fiction. For plain Reaſon will here prove dull and languid 
and even Works themſelves rather ſtupefy than rouze and inform. Whence the 
prudent and ſeaſonable uſe of Invention and Imagery, is a great Secret for win- 
ning over the Aﬀettions to Philoſophy. We have here, as in miniature, a Sum- 
mary of Univerſal Knowledge; Examples, Precepts and Models for improv- 
| ing the Mind in Hiſtory, Geography, Chronology, Military Diſcipline, Ci- 
vil Converſation, Morality, Policy, Phyſicks, Sc. whence it appears like a 
kind of Epitome, and farther Improvement of the Scheme of the de Augmentis 
Scientiarum. The dignity and utility of the Deſign may appear from hence ; 
that not only Mr. Cowley endeavoured to imitate it, in his Plan of a Philoſo- 
phical Society; but even the Royal Society of London, and the Royal Aca- 
demy of Paris, have, from their firſt Inſtitution, employed themſelves, and ftill 
continue employed, in its execution. 


e ef © ſettled in the Weſt, for ſeveral days; fo that we made little way, and ſome- 
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The New ATLANTIS“: or a Plan ofa Society 
for the Promotion of RNOWLEDGE. 
Delivered in the Way of Fiction. 
8 ECT I 3 
n, A Frer a twelvemonthys ſtay at Peru*, we failed from thence for China 


Voyage, inti- and Japan, by the South-Sea ; and had fair Winds from the Eaſt, 
mating the tho? ſoft and gentle, for above five Months: then the Wind changed and 
times purpoſed to fail back. But now there aroſe ſtrong Winds from the 

South, one point to the Eaſt, which carried us to the North: by which time 

our Proviſions failed us. And being thus amidſt the greateſt wilderneſs of 

Waters in the World, we gave ourſelves for loſt. Yet lifting up our hearts 

to God, who ſheweth his wonders in the Deep; we beſought him, that as in 

the beginning he diſcloſed the face of the Deep, and made dry Land ap- 

pears fo we might now diſcover Land, and not periſh. The next day a- 

bout Evening, we ſaw before us, towards the North, the appearance of thick 

Clouds, which gave us ſome. hopes: for as that part of the South-Sea was 

utterly unknown; we Jucged it might have and, or Continents, hitherto 
undifcovered. We, therefore, ſhaped our Courſe towards them; and in the 

dawn of the next day phinly-difcerned Land. „ e On 

The Ship's ar- 2. After failing an Are longer, we entered the Port of a fair City; not 
rival to an un- large, but well built, and affording an agreeable Profpe& from the Sea. 


2 en, Upon offering to go on ſhore, we ſaw People with Wands in their hands, 
Reception. as it were forbidding us; yet without any Cry or Fierceneſs; but only 


warning us off by Signs. hereupon we adviſed among ourſelves what to 
do : when a ſmall Boat preſently made out to us, with about eight Perſons 
in it; one whereof held in his hand a ſhort, yellow Cane, tipped at both 
ends with blue; who made on board our Ship, without any fhew of diſtruſt. 
And ſeeing one of our number preſent himſelf ſomewhat at the head of the 
ell, he drew out, and delivered to him, a little Scroll of yellow poliſh'd 

- Parch- 


The Title is evidently taken from Plato's Account of the Atlantis; which ſome will have 
a Fable, and others a real Hiſtory. And either way, the thing has ſomewhat of the maryellous ; 
fee Plato's Timæus See alſo hereafter F. 26. 
The Narration may be ſuppoſed delivered by a Philoſophical Spaniard, the capital Perſon 
of the Ship's Company. See hereafter, F. 3, 11. Ge. 
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1 Parchment *, wherein were. written in ancient Hebrew, ancient Greek, 

” Latin of the School, and in Spaniſh, theſe Words: Land ye not, and pro- 

vide to be gone within ſixteen days; except ye have farther time given you: 

but if ye want freſh Water, Proviſion, Help for your Sick, or Repair for your 

Ship, write down your Wants, and ye ſhall have what belongs to Mercy, The 

Scroll was ſealed with Cherubims Wings, and a Croſs. 

3. This being deliver'd, the Officer return'd, and left only a Servant to 73, ogrrers 
receive our Anſwer. Our Anſwer was, in Spani/p, That our Ship wanted rake no Fees. 
no Repair; for we had rather met with Calms and contrary Winds, than 
Tempeſts: but our Sick were many; ſo that if not permitted to land, their 
Lives were in danger. Our other Wants we ſet down in particular; adding, 
that we had ſome little ſtore of Merchandize; which, if they pleaſed to 
traffick for, might ſupply our Wants, without being burdenſome to them. 

We offered Money to the Servant; and a Piece of Crimſon Velvet to be 
preſented the Officer: but the Servant took them not; and would ſcarce 
look upon them: ſo left us, and return'd in another little Boat that was 
ſent for him. | 

4. About three Hours after our Anſwer was diſpatch'd, there came to us 4 ſuberior Of- 
a Perſon of Figure. He had on a Gown with wide Sleeves, a kind of Water - — 
Camblet, of an excellent and bright Azure; his under Garment was green, 
fo was his Hat, being in the form of a Turban, curioufly made; his Hair 
hanging below the Brims of it. He came in a Boat, ſome part of it gilt, 
along with four other Perſons ; and was follow'd by another Boat, wherein 
were twenty. When he was come within Bow-ſhot of our Ship, Signals were 
made to us, that we ſhould ſend out our Boat to meet him; which we pre- 
ſently did, manned with the principal Perſon amongſt us but one, and four 
of our number with him. When we came within fir Yards of their Boat, 
they bid us approach no farther : we obeyed ; and thereupon the Perſon of 
Figure, before deſcribed, ſtood up; and, with a loud Voice, in Spaniſh, asked, 

Are ye Chriſtians? We anſwered, yes; fearing the leſs, becaufe of the Croſs 
we had ſeen in the Signet. At which Anſwer, the faid Perſon lift up his 
right Hand towards Heaven, and drew it foftly to his Mouth; a Gefture 
they uſe when they thank God, and then ſaid ; If ye will frwear by the Me- 
6 | rits of the Saviour, that ye are no Pirates; nor have ſhed Blood, lawfully or 
9 unlawfully, within forty Days paſt; ye have Licence is come on ſtore.. We 
9 ſad, we were all ready to take the Oath. Whereupon, one of thoſe that 
were with him, being, as it appear'd, a Notary, made an entry of this Act. 
Which done, another of the Attendants in the fame Boat, after his Lord had 
ſpoke to him, ſaid aloud ; My Lord would have ye know, that it is not out of 
Pride, or Greatneſs, that he does not come on board your Ship ; but as in your 
Anſwer, you declare you have many ſick among you, he was warned by the 
CiTyY-ConstRvaTOR of HEALTH 10 keep at a diſtance. We bowed our- 
ſelves, and anſwered, we accounted what was already done a great ng 


g Ve 3 of this kind in the Eaff· Indies. f 5 0 
er ve, that this was a Colour, till of late, wanting in Earope; particularly in the Art of 
Callico Printing, and ſtaining of Linen. 5 e | 
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them. 


Part of their 
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and ſingular Humanity; but hoped, that the Sickneſs of our Men was not 
infectious. Then he returned. | ä 
5. A while after came the Notary on board our Ship; holding in his hand 


comes on board , Fruit of that Country, like an Orange ; but of a Colour between _ 


tawny and Scarlet, and of an excellent Odour. This he uſed as a Preſer- 
vative againſt Infection. He gave us our Oath, by the name of Jeſus, and 
his Merits: and told us, that the next day, by ſix in the Morning, we 
ſhould be brought to the Hovse or STRANGERS ſo he call'dit; and be 
there accommodated. At his leaving us, we offer'd him a Preſent ; but he 
ſmiling, faid, he muſt not be twice paid for one Labour : meaning, that he 
had a Salary ſufficient from the State for his Service. For, as we found af- 
terwards, they call an Officer who takes Rewards, twice paid. | 

6. Next Morning early, we were viſited by the ſame Officer as at firſt, 


Number go on jth his Cane; who ſaid, he came to conduct us to the Housk of STxran- 


e. 


A Deſcription 
of the Houſe 
of Strangers. 


GERS; and that he had prevented the Hour, to allow us the whole Day for 
our Buſineſs. For, ſaid he, if you will follow my advice, there ſhall firſt 
go with me ſome few of you, to view the Place, that it may be made con- 
venient for you; and then you may ſend for your Sick, and the reſt of your 
number intended to come on ſhore, We thanked him, and anſwer'd, that 
this care he took of deſolate Strangers, God would reward. So fix of us 
went with him: and when we came to land, he walk'd before; firſt turning 
to us, and ſaying he was but our Servant, and our Guide, He led us thro? 
three fair Streets; and all the way we went, were gather'd People on both 
ſides, ſtanding in a row; but in ſo civil a manner, as if it had been, not te 
wonder at, but to welcome us: and many of them, as we paſſed by, hooded 
their Arms a little; which is their Geſture, when they bid welcome a. 

7. The Housk or STRANGERS is fair and ſpacious, built of Brick, of a 
bluer Colour than our Brick“; with curious Windows, ſome of Glaſs, ſome 
of oiled Cambrick c. He brought us firſt into a fair Parlour, above ſtairs ; 
then asked us, what number of Perſons we were? And how many ſick ? 
We anſwered, we were in all fifty one; whereof our Sick were ſeven- 
teen. He deſired us to have patience, and ſtay till he returned; as he did 
about an hour after; then led us to ſee the Chambers, provided for us, 
which were nineteen in number: ſo contrived, that four better than the 
reſt, might receive four principal Men of our Company, and lodge them 
ſeparate ; and the other fifteen, lodge two and two together. The Cham- 
bers were handſome, chearful, and decently furniſhed. Then he led us to 
a long Gallery; where he ſhew'd us on one ſide ſeventeen neat Cells, with 
Partitions of Cedar. Theſe Cells, being in all forty, were defign'd as 

| | an 


The Good-breeding conſpicuous in this Fable, is no leſs than its Morality, Civil Policy, and 
Philoſophy ; which renders it an excellent Leſſon, that might have its uſe in Univerſities and 
Schools. With which view, perhaps, it was that the Author ſeems to have intended a Latin Edi- 
tion of it; as may be ſuppoſed from Dr. Rawley's Preface: and 'tis pity but a more elegant La- 
tin Verſion were given of it, than that which uſually goes along with the Author's Latin Works. 

Þ Blue Bricks might prove a Curiofity in Building; and ſeem not difficult to make. If Earth. 
Wat turns blue in burning, cannot be procured ; the blue Glazing is common. 

© Which makes excellent Blinds, | 
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enabled to conjecture it from the Author's Hiſtory of Life and Death, 
Oo | 


Sect. I. PLAN A PuitosoPHICAL SOCIETY. _ 


an IN IRMARVY. He told us alſo, that as any of our Sick recovered, 
they might be removed from the Cells to the Chambers: for which purpoſe 
_ were appointed ten ſpare Chambers, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned. | | - 

8. He then brought us back to the Parlour ; and lifting up his Cane a The Strangers 
little, as they do when they give any Charge, or Command, ſaid to us; Ze not to go a-. 
are to know, the Cuftom of the Country requires, that after this day and to- ” —_ bras 
morrow, which we give you for removing your People from your Ship; ye are to 
keep within doors for three Days. But let it not trouble you, nor think yourſelves 
reftrain'd , but rather left to your reſt and eaſe. You ſhall want nothing ; and 
there are ſix of our People appointed to attend you; for any Buſineſs you may have 
abroad. We gave him thanks, with due Affection, and Reſpect ; and ſaid, 

God ſurely is manifeſted in this Land. We alſo offer'd him a conſiderable. 
Preſent; but he ſmil'd, and only ſaid, What? ice paid! And fo he 
left us. | 

9. Soon after this, our Dinner was ſerved in; which we thought better Their Meat, 
than any collegiate Diet we had known in Europe. We had alſo Liquors #4 Prinks de. 
of three ſorts, all wholeſome and excellent; viz. Wine of the Grape; Drink o a 
Grain, or a Liquor like Ale with us, but finer*; and a kind of Cyder, made 


of a Fruit of that Country; an extremely pleaſant and refreſhing Liquor b. 


10. There were alſo brought us, for our Sick, plenty of thoſe ſcarlet Their Med:- 


Oranges ©; which, they ſaid, were an aſſured Remedy for Sickneſs taken at eines inrima- 


Sea l. They gave us likewiſe certain ſmall grey, or whitiſh Pills, whereof “ 


they deſired our Sick would take one every Night, before ſleep ; which Medi- 
cine, they ſaid, would haſten their Recovery *. 


11. The next Day, after the trouble of removing our Men, and Goods, The Speech of 
the Leader to 


from the Ship, was ſomewhat over, I called our Company together; and che refs of the 


ſaid to them, My dear Friends, let us know ourſelves, and how it ſtands with ,, ka, 
us. We are Men caſt on Land, as Jonas was, out of the Whales Belly; when 
we were as buried in the deep: and now we are on ſhore, we ſeem to be but be- 
tween Death and Life ; for we are beyond bath the old World and the new: and 
whether we ſhall ever ſee Europe again, God only knows. A kind of Miracle has 
brought us hither ; and it muft be little leſs that ſhall bring us hence. Therefore, 
in regard of our Deliverance paſt, and our Danger preſent, and to come, let us 
look up to God; and every Man reform his own ways. Beſides, we are here come 
among a Chriſtian People, full of Piety and Humanity: let us not bring ſuch con- 


fuſion of face upon ourſelves, as to ſhew our Vices, or Unworthineſs, before them. 


There 1s ftill more: for they have by Command, tho* in form of Curteſy, cloyſter*d 


* Sce the Author's Sylva Syluarum, under the Articles DaInxs, Foops, CLARIFICATION, and 
MaTuRATION. 
The Improvements that may till be made in porable Liquors, are very conſiderable. This : \ 


alſo is touched upon in ſeveral Parts of the Sylva Sylvarum. See in particular the Article 


SUGAR. 

© See above, F.5 

© 'Tis uſual in France, and other Countries, to hold a Lemmon in the hand; and frequently 
af p it to the Noſe, when Perſons viſit di ble or infectious Places. 

© Thoſe who would know the ſimple kind of Medicine here intimated, may, perhaps, be 


Vor. ; # us 
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| us within theſe Walls for three Days: Who knotos whether it be not to make ſome 
i trial of our Manners? And if they find them bad, to baniſh us directly; if good, RW 
i to. give us farther time. For the Men they have appointed to attend us, may 

| have an eye upon us. Therefore, let us ſo behave ourſelves, that we may be at 
| 6 | peace with God; and find favour in the eyes of this People. | 
| | | Their Anfwer. 12. Our Company, with one Voice, thanked me for my Admonition ; and | 
Fs | promis d me to live ſoberly and decently, without giving any the leaſt occa- a 
| ſion of offence. So we ſpent our three Days agreeably, and at eaſe ; in ex- 
1 pectation of what ſhould follow. 

Fil The Recovery 1. During this time, we had freſh Joy every hour from the Recovery of 
T0 of their Sick. our Sick; who thought themſelves caſt into ſome divine Pool of Healing; they 
10 mended fo favourably, and ſo faſt *. | | Fs 
| 14. After our three Days were expired, there came to us a Perſon we had 


| The Company * « g 
| Ai. 5 . not ſeen before, cloathed in blue, as the former; only his Turban was white, 


1 Governour of with a ſmall red Croſs on the top. He had alſo a Tippet of fine Linen. At 
| dhe Houſe ef his coming in, he bended to us a little, and ſpread his Arms. We faluted 
F iii Strangers. him in a very ſubmiſſive manner; as expecting from him Sentence of Life or 
| | Death. He geſired to ſpeak with ſome few of us: whereupon ſix only ſtay'd, 
His Diſcourſe and the reſt quitted the Room. He ſaid, I am, by Office, Governour of this 

ro them. Houſe of Strangers; by Vocation, a Chriſtian Prieſt , and come to offer you my 
Y fervice as Strangers, but chiefly as Chriſtians. The State has given you leave to 
1 [| ſtay fix Weeks on ſhore : and let it not trouble you, if your Occaſions ſhould require 
| || farther time; for the Law, in tbis particular, is not ftrift : and I myſelf hope to 
1 obtain more lime for you, if it be convenient. The Houſe of Strangers is at this 
if | time rich; for it has laid up Revenue theſe thirty-/even Years ; it being ſ% long 
If | fince any Stranger arrived in this part: therefore take ye no care; the State will 
bear your Expence during your Continuance : nor ſhall you ſtay one Day the leſ; 


| 3 Fer that. As for any Mercbandixe ye have brought, ye ſhall be fairly dealt with, 
| 


— 
— . — 


| | | aud have your return either in Merchandize, or in Gold and Silver: for to us it 
| is all the ſame. Aud if you bave any other Requeſt to make, conceal it not. For 
it | we ſhall not mata your Countenance fall by our Anſwer. Only this TI tell you, 
| [| that none of you muſt go above a Karan, that is, a Mile and an half, from the 
1 Walls of the City, without ſpecial Leave. | 
230 Their Anſwer. 15. We anſwered, after looking a while upon one another, admiring this 
{VT Civility, that we could not well tell what to ſay ; as wanting Words to ex- 
| preſs our Thanks; and that his generous Offers left us nothing to ask: That 
Ef we ſeem*d to have before us a Picture of our Salvation; as we, who were 
Ba but lately within the Jaws of Death, were now brought to a place, where we 
| | BY found nothing but Conſolations. For the Command laid upon us; that we 
: would not fail to obey it; tho? it was impoſſible but our Hearts ſhould de- 
ſire to tread farther upon this happy Ground. We added, that our Tongues 
ſhould firſt cleave to the Roofs of our Mouths, e*er we ſhould forget, either 
his reverend Perſon, or this whole Nation, in our Prayers. We alſo humbly 
beſought him to accept of us as his true Servants, by as juſt a right as ever 
Men on Earth were bound ; laying and preſenting both our Perſons, and all 
7 | we 
When ſhall this be the happy State of Phyſick in Earope? See the Author's Hifory of Lift 
and Death. 2 
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we had, at his feet. He ſaid he was a Prieſt, and looked for a Prieſt's Re- 

ward; which was our brotherly Love; and the Good of our Souls and Bo- 

dies. So he went from us, not without Tears of Tenderneſs in his Eyes; 

and left us alſo confuſed with Joy; ſaying among ourſelves, that we were 

come into a Land of Angels; who appeared to us daily, and prevented us 

with Bleſſings which we thought not of, much leſs expected. _ 

16. Next day, about ten, the Governour came to us again; and, after The Company 
Salutations, told us familiarly, he was come to viſit us; and calling for ** 3 
Chair, fat him down; and about ten of us, the reſt being either of the he entertain- 
meaner ſort, or gone abroad, fat down with him, when he began thus. them with an 
We of this and of Benſalem, (fo they call it in their Language,) have this #ccownt ef the 
advantage, by means of cur ſolitary Situation, the Laws of Secrecy enacted for our 2 | 
Travellers, and our ſeldom admitting of Strangers; that we know moſt Parts of 
the habitable World, yet remain ourſelves unknown. Therefore, becauſe he who 
knows leaſt is the fitteſt to as Queſtions 1, it ſeems more reaſonable, that ye ask me, 
than that I air you. | 

17. We humbly thanked him for giving us the leave, as conceiving, by Its Converſion 
the taſte we had already, there was no worldly thing more worthy to be “e C/rifianiy: 
known, than the State of their happy Country. But above all, ſince we 


were met from ſeveral ends of the Earth, and hoped aſſuredly to meet one 


day in Heaven, we deſired to know who was the Apoſtle of that Nation ; 
and how it was converted to the Faith? He ſeem'd to be well-pleaſed at 
the Queſtion; and ſaid, Ze knit my Heart to you, by asking this firſt ;, for it 


 ſhews, that you firſt ſeek the Kingdom of Heaven: and T ſhall gladly ſatisfy you. 


18. About twenty Years after the Aſcenſion of our Saviour, there was ſzen The Miracle 

in the night, by the People of Renfuſa, (a City upon the Eaſtern Coaſt of our non 
Hand,) in appearance ſome Miles off at Sea, a great Pillar of Light ; not conical, 

but in the form of a Cylinder ©, riſing from the Sea, a great height towards Hea- 

ven : on the top of it was a large Croſs of Light, more reſplendent than the Body 

of the Pillar. Alt this firange Sight, the People of the City flocked together upon 

the Sands; then put themſelves into a number of ſmall Boats, in order to ap- 

proach it nearer. But when the Boats were come within ſome ſmall diſtance of the 

Pillar, they could row no farther. Now, there wwas in one of the Boats a wiſe 

Man of Sol ouox's COLLEGE “, which is the very Eye of this Kingdom ; who 

having a while attentively view*d, and devoutly contemplated this Pillar and Croſs, 

fell upon his face; then raiſing himſelf upon his knees, and lifting up bis hands to 

Heaven, he prayed in this manner. CO | | 
19. Lord God of Heaven and Earth, thou haſt vouchſafed of thy Grace to The Prayer of 

thoſe of our Order, lo know thy Works of Creation, and the Secrets thereof; and * - wwe 
to diſcern between divine Miracles, the Works of Nature, the Works of Art, and — 3 


1 | ht of the 
2 Is it not in the nature of Things, that Men might imitate this Example? | Jah of 


d Having now leave; ſee above, $: 14. | | T | 
© Obſerve here the true nature of a Miracle: all Flame naturally riſes pyramidal from the Earth; 


on account of the preſſure of the Atmoſphere; ſo that a Cylindrical Pillar of Light is, upon Earth, 
ſupernatural. See below, F. 19. 1 * 


* Sce more of this College hereafter, Secb. II. 
Oo 2 In- 
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Impoſtures and Illuſions of all forts *: I do here acknowledge, before this People, 
that the thing we now ſee is thy Finger, and a true MiRACLE: And, for as 
much as we learn in our Books, that thou never workeſt Miracles, but to a divine 
and excellent end; the Laws of Nature being thy own Laws, which thou exceedeſt 
not but upon great occaſions ; we moſt humbly beſeech thee io proſper this great 
Sign; to. give us the INTERPRETATION, and Uſe thereof, in mercy ; which thou 
doſt, in part, ſecretly promiſe by ſending it to us. | | 
The Proceſs of 20. His Prayer being thus ended, he preſently found the Boat he was in 
2 3 moveable again; whilſt the reſt remained ſtill falt; and taking that for an 
<mation; aſſurance of leave to approach, he cauſed the Boat to be czxnTLY, Avp 
in the delivery WITH SILENCE, roted towards the Pillar b. But before he came up to it, 
of a Book con- the Pillar, with the Croſs of Light, burſt, and diffuſed itſelf abroad, as it 
pong Nees Were into a Firmament of Stars; which alſo vaniſhed ſoon after: and there 
fame. was nothing left but a ſmall Cheſt of Cedar, not at all wet, though it 
floated e. In the fore part of it, which was next him, there grew a ſmall 
green Branch of Palm. When the wiſe Man had taken it, with all reve- 
rence, into his Boat, it opened of itſeff; and there were found in it a Book 
and a LETTER; both written on fine Parchment, and wrapped in fine Linen. 
The Book contained all the Canonical Books of the Old and New Teſtament, as 
you have them; (for we know what your Churches recewe ;) with the Abo- 
calypſe itſelf 3 and ſome other Books of the New Teſtament, which were not 
| at that time written d: and for the Letter, it was in theſe Words. 
The Epiſite of 21. J Bartholomew, à Servant of the Higheſt, and Apoſtle of Ixsus ChRISH 
Se. Bartholo- hg warned by an Angel in a Viſion of Glory, that I ſhould commit this Ark to 
wa . the Sea. Therefore I teſtify and declare, unto that People, where God ſhall or- 
dain this Ark to come; that in the ſame day comes unto them Salvation, and Peace, 
and Good-will, from the Father, and the Lord IEsus. 
A farther M- 22. There was alſo a great Miracle wrought both in the Book and the 


 racle, bothin Letter, conformable to that in the Gift of Tongues: For not only the Natives, 


the Book and but the Hebrews, Perſians, and Indians, at that time in the Ifland, read 
82 5 every one the Book and Letter, as if wrote in his own Language. And 
thus was this Land ſaved from Infidelity, by an Ark, through the apo- 

ſtolical and miraculous annunciation of St. Bartholomew. Here he pauſed, 

and a Meſſenger called him from us. | 

The Converſa- 23, Next day he came to us again, ſoon after Dinner, and excuſed him- 
tion with the ſelf, that he was called from us ſo abruptly ; but now propoſed to make 
eps 90m gi amends, if we held his Company agreeable. We anſwer'd, that we held it 
eres, fo pleaſing, as to forget both Dangers paſt, and Fears to come, whilſt we 
heard him; and that an Hour ſpent with him, was worth Years of our former 

| | . Life, 


2 The Diſtinctions here made, cannot, perhaps, be too exactly obſerved by Philoſophers. _ 

d Obſerve how Divixt MysTertes are to be approached 

„The Miracle ſeems all of a piece; not Patch-work, which is a Characteriſtick of fal/e 
Miracles. BN: i 

4 St. Clemens Epiſtles ſuppoſe, thoſe of St. Ignatius, Polycarp, and ſome Parts of the Conſtitu- 
tions : But this were a ſurprizing Addition to the Miracle, and an inconteſtible Proof of its being 
Divine, that Books ſhould be anticipated, and received before they were written; or the human 
Authors of them, perhaps, in being. See the de Augmentis Scientiarum, Sec. XXVIII. of the 
Doctrine of Inſpired Theology, or Divinity. 
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Life. He bowed ; and after we were ſeated again, he ſaid ; Well, the Que- 
ſtions are on your part. | 

24. One of our number, after a ſhort Pauſe, obſerved, there was a mat- The Queſtion 

ter we were no leſs deſirous to know, than afraid to ask; leſt we ſhould pre-F by * 
ſume too far: but, encouraged by his Humanity, we would venture to pro- — 2 
poſe it; beſeeching him, if he thought not fit to anſwer, yet to pardon and with all the 
reject it. We ſaid, we well obſerved, what he was pleaſed to relate, that this r. whilf 
happy Hand, tho' known to few, yet was itſelf acquainted with moſt Na- ſer 2 1 
tions of the World; which we found true, conſidering they had the Lan- 
guages of Europe, and a knowledge of our State and Affairs; whilſt we in 
Europe never had any glimpſe of this Iſland. The Governour here returned 
a gracious Smile, and ſaid; we did well to poſtulate pardon for a Quzſtion, 
which might imply we thought this a Country of Magicians, that ſent 
out Spirits into all parts, to bring them Intelligence of other Countries. 
We anſwered with all poſſible Humility, yet with an air of certainty ®*, that 
we knew he ſpoke this only in the way of pleaſantry; that we were apt 
enough to think there was ſomething iupernatural in the Iſtand, but rather 
angelical than magical : yet to let his Lordſhip truly know, what made us 
tender in asking the Queſtion, it was no ſuch opinion; but only becauſe he had 
before intimated, that this Country had certain Laws of Secrecy, with regard 
to Strangers b. He anſwered, you remember right; and therefore, in reſpect 
of what I ſhall now ſay, I mult reſerve ſome Particulars, which are not law- 
ful for me to reveal; but there will enough be left to give you ſatisfaction. 

25. About three thouſand Years ago, the Navigation of the World, for The Gover- 
remote Voyages, was greater than at this day ©: nor are we ignorant, how v Anſwer. 
much it 1s of late increaſed with you. But whether the Example of the Ark, 
that ſaved the Remnant of Men from the univerſal Deluge, gave them Cou- 
rage to venture upon the Deep, or what it was, ſuch is the Truth. The The ancient 
Phenicians, and eſpecially the Tyrians, had great Fleets. The Carthaginians Sbipping. 
had their Colony, which is ſtill farther Weſt. Towards the Eaft, the Ship- 
ping of Zgypt, and of Paleſtine, was likewiſe great. China allo, and the 
great Atlantis, which you call America, tho* they have now only Junks and 
Canoes, abounded then with tall Ships. This land, as appears by faithful 
Regiſters, had, at that time, fifteen hundred ſtout Ships of Burthen. There 
is little Hiſtory of all this with you; but we have ample knowledge of it . | 

26. At that time, this Country was frequented by the Ships of all the Na- Benſalem, an- 
tions above-mentioned ; and frequently brought hither Men of other Coun- vc n 2, 

| | tries, all Nations, 


Here is a great Secret in Civil Converſation exemplified. 

» See above, F. 14. | 

© There ſeem: to be ſome obſcure Intimations of this in Hiſtory: and the Particulars hereafter 
deliver'd, may deſerve the Conſideration of thoſe that are beſt verſed in ancient Hiſtory, Geo- 
graphy, and Chronology. For a more particular Knowledge of the hiſtorical Facts here inti- 
mated, conſult the Univerſal Hiſtory ; Sow the earlieſt Accounts of Fime, to the preſent :- ſome 
conſiderable Parts whereof are already publiſhed. 

4 There are many ;{torical Paſſages in the Turkiſh Spy, rarely to be met with in other Au- 
thors, that may give ſome light to ſeveral of theſe Intimations; which are not ſo far fabu- 
lous, as to be deſtitute of all Authority; or a conſiderable degree of Probability. 1 
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tries, that were no Navigators; viz. Perſians, Chaldeans, and Arabians; ſo 
that nearly all the Nations of Fame reſorted to us: and of theſe we have 
ſome Remains, and little Tribes to this day. And for our own Ships; they 
made many Voyages, as well to your Streigbis, which you call the Pillars 
cf Hercules, as to other parts of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 3 viz. Peguin, 
5 Cbambala ine, and Quinzy, up the Eaſt Seas, as far as the Borders of Eaſt- 
ertary. | | | 
The atlens 26. At the ſame time, and for an age after, the People of the great A: 
State ef Ame- lantis flouriſhed. For tho? the Deſcription made of it by a great Man with you“, 
8 as if the D2ſcendants of Neptune ſettled there, be all poetical and fabulous; 
yet ſo much is true, that the great Atlantis, as well Peru, then called 
Coya, as Mexico, then called Tyrambol, were potent Kingdoms, in Arms, 
Two grand Shipping, and Riches: ſo that nearly at the ſame time, they both made two 
Expeditions of great Expeditions ; the Mexicans thro* the Atlantick to the Mediterranean, 
dhe Mexicans and the Peruvians thro? the South-Sea upon this our Iſland. And for the for- 
and Peru- 54 , ; 
eee mer Expedition, which was into Europe, the fame Author amongſt you, ſeems 
to have had ſome relation of it from the Zgyptian Prieſt he introduces: for 
ſuch a thing there aſſuredly was. But whether the ancient Athenians had the 
Glory of repelling, and deſtroying thoſe Forces, I can ſay nothing: bur 
certain it is, there never returned Ship, or Man, from that Voyage *. Nor 
would the Mexican Expedition, upon ourſelves, have proved more ſucceſsful, 
if they had not met with Enemies of greater Clemency. For the King of this 
Iſland, by name Altabin, a wiſe Man, and a great Warrior, knowing both his 
own Strength, and that of his Enemies, cut off their Land-Forces from their 
Ships, beſet their Navy, and their Camp, with a greater Force than theirs, 
and compell'd them to ſurrender, without ſtriking ſtroke: and after they 
were at his mercy, contented himſelt with their Oath only, that they would 
no more bear Arms againſt him, and diſmiſs'd them in ſafety e. 
Follow'd by an 27. But the Divine Vengeance ſoon over-took theſe aſpiring Enterprizes. 
Taundation of For within leſs than an hundred Years, the great A:lantis was utterly loſt 
rheir Coun- and deſtroy'd: not by an Earthquake, as ſome imagined ; for that whole Tract 
a6 is little ſubject to Earthquakes ; but by a particular Deluge, or Inunaation ; 
thoſe Countries having, at this day, much greater Rivers, and higher Moun- 
tains to pour down Waters, than any part of the old World. Ir is true, this 
Tnundation was not deep, nor above forty foot in moſt places; fo that, tho? 
it deſtroy'd Man and Beaſt in general, yet ſome few wild Inhabitants of the 
Woods eſcaped. Birds alſo were ſaved, by flying to the high Trees. : 
| | 28. 


2 The great Man here meant, I ſuppoſe, is Plato; who, in his Tiras, introduces a Diſcourſe 
betwixt Solon and an Egyptian Prieſt, giving Solon an account of the Grecian' Antiquities, of 
which the Greeks themiclves had no Tradition. And among the reſt, relates the Particulars of 
the great Atlantis, their Kings, Forces, Inundations, &c. which here ſeem conſiderably improved 
by our Author. See Plato's Timesns. 

» The ſeveral Parts of the following Relation, being taken together, ſeem to give a juſter, or 
more rational Account of the ignorant and barbarous State of America, at its firſt Diſcovery by 
the Europeans, than we general Agr with in Hiſtories. 

© Here is an eminent Example of military Prudence, mixed with Chriſtian Compaſſion. 
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28. As for the Inhabitants, tho? they had Buildings in many places higher The Conſe- 
than the Waters; yet the Inundation continued ſo long in the Vales, that 2e there- 
thoſe who were not drown'd, periſn'd for want of Food and Neceſſaries. 1 
Whence, no wonder that America ſhould be thin peopled, and the Inhabitants g 
rude and ignorant; as being younger by a thouſand Years, than the reſt of the 
World; the diſtance between the univerſal Deluge, and their particular In- 
undation . For the poor Remnant of Men left in the Mountains, peopled 
the Country again but ſlowly ; and being ſimple and ſavage, (not like Noah 
and his Sons, the chief Family of the Earth,) they were unable to leave Let- 
ters, Arts, and Civility to their Poſterity : and having likewiſe, in their moun- 
tainous Habitations, been uſed to clothe themſelves with the Skins of Beaſts ; 
when they afterwards came down into the Valleys, and found the Heats in- 
tolerable, and knowing no lighter Apparel, they were obliged to go naked. 
Only they greatly delighted in the Feathers of Birds; a Cuſtom they alſo re- 
ceived from their Anceſtors of the Mountains: invited to it by the infinite 
Flights of Birds, that came up to the high Grounds, while the Waters re- 
main'd below. And by this great accident of time, we loſt our Traffick 
with the Americans; among whom, as lying neareſt to us, we had molt 
Commerce ®. 

29. For the other Parts of the World; it is manifeſt, that in the ſucceed- The Decay of 
ing Ages, Navigation every where decay'd eſpecially remote Voyages were Navigation in 
wholly dropp'd. Whence People of other Nations came not to us, unleſs/4*eding 
by accident; as you have done. But yet as our Shipping, for Number, Fo 
Strength, Mariners, Pilots, &c. is as great as ever; you will wonder why we - 
ſhould fir indolent at home: whence I am now led to anſwer your princi- 
pal Queſtion. | 

30. About nineteen hundred Years ago, there reign'd in this Iſland a King, ty rhe Inha- 
whoſe Memory, of all others, we moſt adore ; not ſuperſticiouſly, but as Sitants of Bene | 
being a divine Inſtrument, tho* a mortal Man. His Name was Solomona Hoy CO POD 
and we eſteem him the Law-Giver of our Nation. This King had a large | 
Heart, in/crutable for Goodneſs , and was wholly bent upon making his King- pragma 
dom flouriſhing, and his People happy ©. Taking it therefore into conſidera- Solomons. 
tion, (1.) how ſufficient his Country was to maintain itſelf, without any fo- 
reign aſſiſtance a; being five thouſand fix hundred Miles in Circuit, and of 
great Fertility: (2.) finding alſo that his Shipping might be advantageouſly 
employ'd in Fiſhing, Tranſportation, and trading to certain ſmall Iſlands 


near us, and under our own Laws : and (3.) weighing the then flouriſhing 
| Con- 


We have here a Specimen of the Author's Sagacity, in interpreting the Works of Nature 
from Phænomena: and where only Conjecture can be had, it might be proper to deliver it in 


the way of Fiction; ſo as to preſerve certain Philoſophy diſtinct from conjedtural: which have 
too often been diſad vantageouſly mixed together. 


„Does not this Account of America icem, in ſome reſpects, confirm'd by the Periplus, or 
Circumnavigation of Hanno? See Dr. Hook's Diſcourſe of Earthquakes, pag. 373—375. 

© This carries an oblique Inſtruction to King James the Firſt; whom the Author frequently 
ſtiles the Engliſh Solomon; and counſelled to become the Law-Giver of his Country, by under- 
taking a iufÞ Recompilement of the Laws of England; and many other noble Acts ot Beneficence, 


Glory, and Perpetuity. | 
See the Thirteenth SUPPLEMENT to the de Augmentis Scientiarum, 
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Condition of his Country, which might be a thouſand ways altered for the 
worſe z but ſcarce any one way for the better: he judged nothing wanting to 


his noble and heroical Intentions, but to give perpetuity to what in his time 


was fo happily eſtabliſhed a. 

Tho Laws be 31. Amongſt his other fundamental Laws, he made the Prohibitions we 

enafed againſt have againſt the entrance of Strangers; at that time, tho? after the Calamity 

the entrance of America, frequent; in order to prevent Innovations, and mixtures of Man- 

of SIr9"%*- ners. Indeed the like Law, againſt the admiſſion of Strangers, without Li- 
cence, is ancient in China, and ſtill continues“; but it is there a trivial thing: 
our Law-Giver made his Act of another temper. For, fr/t, he has preſerved 
all the Points of Humanity ; in providing for the Relief of Strangers di- 
ſtreſſed. Here we all roſ? up and bowed. He went on. Our King alſo ſtill 
deſiring to join Humanity and Policy together®; and thinking it contrary to 
Humanity, that Strangers ſhould be detained againſt their wills; and con- 
trary to Policy, that they ſhould return, and diſcover their knowledge of our 
State ; he ordain'd, that of the Strangers permitted to land, as many might, 
at all times, depart as deſired it: but then thoſe who were willing to ſtay, 
ſhould have fair Conditions, and the means of living afforded them by the 
State. In which Particular his Fore-ſight reached ſo far, that now, ſo 
many Ages ſince, we have no Records of any one Ship that ever returned; 
and but of thirteen Perfons only, at ſeveral times, who choſe to return in 
our own Bottoms. What theſe few may have reported abroad, I know not : 
but you muſt think, whatever they have ſaid, could be taken for no other 
than a Dream *. | | | 

The Law re- 32. With regard to our own viliting of foreign Countries, our Law-Giver 


_ garding the thought fit wholly to reſtrain it. But it is not ſo among the Chineſe, who 


3 Li ſail where-ever they can: which ſhews that their Law for keeping out Strangers, 


is a Law of Puſillanimity and Fear. But this Reſtraint of ours, has only one 
Exception, which is admirable; as preſerving the Good ariſing from a 
Communication with Strangers, and avoiding the Inconvenience. I will open 
it to you; tho' I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs; but you will ſoon find it 
pertinent. | | 

The Inſtitution 33. Among the excellent Acts of our King, that which holds the prehe- 

of Solomon's minence, was the Inſtitution of an Order, or SocieTY, which we call 


— oiial SOLOMON's-Houst ; the nobleſt Foundation upon Earth, and the Luminary 


Society. of this Kingdom. It is dedicated to the Contemplation of the Works and 
| Creatures 


2 What this was, will ſoon appear. | 

o The Jeſuirs have found means to enter; chiefly under the Characters of Phyſicians, Aſtro- 
nomers, Mathematicians, &c. | 

© We have here an admirable Leſſon for Princes. 

4 One can here ſcarce forbear reflecting how eaſy it is for a Man of Genius, to give the moſt 
improbable Thing an Air of Truth; and, at the ſame time, cut off all the means of Detection. 
Whence Fiction is a dangerous thing in Philoſophy, unleſs it be uſed profeſſedly. If it had been 
thus uſed by certain Philoſophers, Travellers, &c. Common Senſe might have been a more common 
Thing, than we find it at this day. 2 


- © The whole Fable appears to have been principally invented for the fake of the following 
Plan of a Philoſophical Society; the Deſignation whereof ſhews a molt penetrating and compre- 


henfive Genius. See hereafter, Sed. II. 
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Creatures of God. Some think it bears the Founder's Name, a little corrup- 
ted; as if it ſhould be called Solomona's Houſe. But our Records write it as 
it is ſpoken: whence it ſeems to denote the wiſe King of the Hebrews, who 
is famous with you, and no ſtranger to us; for we have ſome parts of his 
Works which you have not, particularly the Natural Hiſtory he wrote of all 
the Plants, from the Cedar to the Moſs; and of all things that have Life 
: and Motion. This leads me to think, that our King, finding himſelf, in 
'Y | many reſpects, like that wiſe King of the Hebrews ; honoured him with the 

I Title of this Foundation. And I the rather incline to this Opinion, becauſe 

I find, in ancient Records, this Order, or Society, is ſometimes called by the 
name of SoLomon's Hovse, and ſometimes the CoLLEGE Or THE SIX 
Days Works: whence I am fatisfied, that our excellent King had learned 
from the Hebrews, that God created the World, and all that therein is, in 
the ſpace of fix Days; and therefore inſtituting this Houſe for diſcover- 
1 ing the true Natures of all things, he gave it alſo that ſecond Name. But 
4 now to our purpoſe. 
=_ 34. When the King forbid his People to fail to any part, not under his The Min, of 
1 own Dominion, he ordained, that every twelve Years two Ships ſhould be 77 yon of 
ſent on different Voyages, each Ship having on board a Miſſion of three 
Fellows of Solomons Houſe ; whoſe ſole Office it ſhould be to bring back ac- 
counts of the Affairs and State of thoſe Countries to which they were appoin- 
ted; with a more immediate regard to the Sciences, Aris, Manufactures, and 
Inventions of the World: and alſo to procure for us Books, Inſtruments, and 
Models in every kind. Theſe Ships, after they had landed the Fellows, were 
to return; and the Miſſion to continue abroad till the new one was ſent *, 
Theſe Ships, beſides the neceſſary Proviſion, are only freighted with Trea- 
ſure, to remain with the Fellows for purchaſing ſuch Things, and rewarding 
ſuch Perſons, as they think proper. To ſay how the ordinary Sailors are 
kept undiſcovered at land ; how they conceal themſelves under the Names of 
different Nations; to what places theſe Voyages have been deſigned ; the 
Rendezvous appointed for the new Miſſions, Sc. is forbid me. But thus, 
you ſee, we maintain a Traffick, not for Gold, Silver, Jewels, Silks, or 
Spices ; but for God's firſt Creature LIGHT; that is, to procure Light, as to 
the Growth and Improvement of all Parts of the World. And when be had 
ſaid this, he was ſilent : ſo were we all; being indeed aſtoniſhed to hear ſuch 
ſtrange things related with ſuch probability. And he perceiving that we were 
willing to ſay ſomewhat, but had it not ready, courteouſly prevented us, by 
Queſtions about our Voyage, and Succeſſes z and in the end concluded, that 
we might do well to conſider what time of ſtay to require; deſiring us not to 


Ils not ſomething of this kind practiſed by the Feſuit: ? And can Philoſophy thrive in all its 
Branches, unleſs the ſame Courſe be taken by Philoſophical Countries? See the Preliminaries 
to the De Augmentis Scientiarum, Sect. IV. 
8H | Þ Here lies, perhaps, the greateſt Obſtacle to the Advancement of Knowledge; the predomi- 

3 nant Paſſion of Gain: to be ſerious upon which Head, is almoſt ſufficient to render a Man's 
{2 Senſe ſuſpected. And yet, till Gain ſhall become only a ſecondary Conſideration, there is reaſon to 
: believe that the greateſt Advantages of Philoſophy will remain unreaped. + See the Fable of Ata- 

lanta explained in the Sapientia Veterum. | : 


Vo. I. ö | ſtint 


the Nation. 
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ſtint ourſelves ; for that he would procure as much as we wiſhed. Upon 

which we all roſe up, and preſented ourſelves to kiſs the Skirt of his Tippet; 

but he would not permit us; fo took his leave. | 

The Effect of 35. Our People being now informed, that the State uſed to offer Condi- 
this Nation's tions to ſuch Strangers as would continue among them, we could ſcarce get 
- - * mak any of the Company to look after the Ship ; or prevent them from going 
Strangers, directly to the Governour to crave Conditions. But, with much difficulty, 


we reſtrained them, till we might agree among ourſelves what Courſe to 


take. 85 
8 E C T. II. 
A general 1. E now took ourſelves to be free, apprehending no danger, and 
Charatter of paſſed the time delightfully ; viewing what was to be ſeen in the 


City, and Places adjacent; and making acquaintance with many of the bet- 
ter ſort”; in whom we found ſuch Humanity, Freedom, and Affection to 
Strangers, as might have made us forget all that was dear to us in our own 
Countries. We continually met with Things worthy of Obſervation : and 
indeed, if there be a Mirror in the world to detain Mens Eyes, it is that 
Country; which, by all the accounts we received, is not to be equalled for 
its Laws, Cuſtoms, Policy, Morality, and Philoſophy s. 

The Com 2. One thing very extraordinary happen'd whilſt we continued there; 

admittedinto viz, one of the Fathers of SoLomon's Hovse, for ſome ſecret Reaſon, vi- 

the Preſence ſited the City; a thing that had not been ſeen among them for twelve Years 

Beg fs before. He entred with a decent and ſolemn Pomp and Ceremony; and in 

College. three days after, ſent us word he would admit all our Company into his Pre- 

| ſence 3 and hold a private Conference with one of us. The time being fix'd, 

we were introduced; and found him richly and gravely clothed, ſeated upon 
a low Throne, with a Cloth of State over his Head, of blue Sattin, em- 
broider'd: attended only by two Pages of Honour, richly dreſſed, in white *. 
At our entrance we bowed low, as we were inſtructed to do; and as we ap- 
proached his Chair, he ſtood up, and held out his naked Hand in a Poſture 
of Bleſſing. Each of us ſtooped, and kiſſed the Hem of his Tippet. This 
being over, the reſt departed; and I remain'd, as was intended ©: _— or- 
Jͤͤ̃ð Pri, off mb bo. $06 bas ef 8 lering 


on 28 :: 3015 3RiW 1910.0 | | F 

2 Poſſibly the Author intended to have enriched this Fable, not only with a Body of Laws; 
but a Set of Cuſtoms, and moral Doctrines; all tending to render a Nation happy, and politically 
8 Tis. ſufficiently evident, that the whole Deſign is not executed. Perhaps ſeveral 
Particulars here wanting might be ſupplied from Sir Thomas More s Utopia, With regard to a 
_ of Lans for this purpoſe, ſee A Continuation. of the New Atlantis; printed at London, in 
1660. 120) Rear ei „ f Wir 11 fi Ie «a? ; ? ; 

- » Þ Obſerve, that the Author all along makes a grave and decent Uſe of Wealth, to be an Attendant 
35 in whoſe power it certainly is, to obtain not only Riches, but every other 

human Bleſſing. A ene 22 n | 
By thus ape y | the reſt of the Company depart, the Author intimates, that the follow- 
ing Account is not ſuited to vulgar Ears, Res | 
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dering the Pages out of the Room, he cauſed me to ſit down by him, and 
thus ſpoke to me in Spaniſh. | 

3. God bleſs thee, my Son: I will give thee the greateſt Jewel I have, and The Father's 
impart to thee, for the Love of God and Men, an account of SOLOMON 's Diſcourſe = 
Hos. I will relate, (i.) the End of our In/titution z (2.) the Apparatus and of the ee 
Inſtruments for our Works; (3.) the Functions and Employments of our pay. 
Fellows; and (4.) the Rites and Ordinances we obſerve. | 

4. The End of our Foundation is the KN o] EDE or Cavsts; the ſecret 22 of the 
Motions of Things ; and the Enlargement of the Empire of Man; by the GE 
effecting of all Things poſſible a. | | : College. 

5. Our Apparatus and Inſtruments are theſe. Large Caves, of different ,, Apparatut 
depths : ſome of them ſix hundred Fathom ; and others running under great q caves. 
Hills and Mountains, three Miles together. For we find that the Height of 
a Hill, and the Depth of a Cave from the Flat, is the ſame thing; both 
being defended alike from the Sun, and the open Air. Theſe Caves we call 
the Lower Region; and we uſe them for all ſorts of Coagulations, Indurations, 
Refrigerations, and Conſervations of Bodies. We employ them likewiſe for 
imitating natural Mines ; and producing new artificial Metals, by Compo- 
ſitions, and certain Materials, which we ſuffer to lie in them for many Years. 
Sometimes alſo we uſe them for curing Diſeaſes; and prolonging Life in cer- 
tain Hermits, who voluntarily chuſe to live in them; where they are well 
accommodated with all things neceſſary: and thus they not only lengthen 
their Days, but give us Informations of many conſiderable Particulars b. 

6. We practiſe Burials in different kind of Earths, where we lay up ſeve- Burial:. 
ral Cements; as the Chineſe do their Porcellane . But we have them in 
greater variety than they; and ſome that are much finer. We have alſo a 
great variety of Compaſts, and Soils, for making the Earth fruitful 4. 3 | 

7. We have tall Towers; the higheſt about half a Mile tall: ſome likewiſe Towers and 
ſtand upon very high Mountains; ſo as to reach three Miles perpendicular Ohſervatories. 
from the Earth's Surface. And theſe Places we call the UPPER Recion; 
accounting the Air between the high Places and the low, as a MippLe 

| Pp 2 | Rec1ox. 
Let this, and all that ſucceeds, be well compared with the Author's Doctrine laid down in 
the Novum Organum ; whereby not only the bare Poſſibility, but the Practicability of the whole 
Scheme will, in great meaſure, appear. And for a further proof hereof, ſee the De Augmentis 
Scientiarum, the Sylva Sylvarum, the Scala Intellectus: and remember that all theſe were the 
Works of one Man, 3 whole Life was taken up with civil Buſineſs; except the five laſt Years. 
Þ Is not ſomething of this kind, tho' inferior in its Deſign, practiſed in the Salt-Mines of 
Wilizca, in Poland; where a whole People continue to live under- ground? But the Intimations 
here given by the Author, go beyond the common Philoſophy; and tend to eſtabliſh another of a 
much nobler and more ſerviceable kind. The Cave at the Royal Obſervatory at Paris may, in 
ſome meaſure, ſhew the nature of this Deſign. | 

6 See the Article Burials in the Sylva Sylvarum. 

4 Every Article here is ſo pregnant with grand philoſophical Views, and Directions for farther 
Diſcoveries, that a large Comment were requiſite to unfold and draw them out for popular 
Uſe. As they here lie cloſe wedged, in the aphoriſtical, or axiomatical manner; they will pro- 
bably affect only the fir ſt-rate Philoſophers. It ſeems a juſt Obſervation, that the generality of 
Readers, like the generality of Game, are only to be caught by Nets wide ſpread; wiz. by the 
Aſiatick Style, rather than the Laconic. And on this account, conciſe Hints and Intimations are 


always moſt acceptable to the Intelligent ; as larger Diſcourſes, and full Explanations, are to the 
leſs knowing. 15 | 
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Recron. We uſe theſe Towers, according to their ſeveral Heights and Situ- 
ations, for Inſolation, Refrigeration, Conſervation, and the Obſervation of Me- 
teors; as Winds, Rain, Snow, Hail; and ſome of the fiery Meteors, Upon 


ſeveral of theſe Towers are Dwelling-places for Hermits, whom we ſometimes 


viſit, and inſtru& what to obſerve *. 

3 8. We have great Lakes, both ſalt and freſh, for Fiſh and Fowl bv. We 

| uſe them alſo for the Burials of fome natural Bodies : for we find a difference 

betwixt things buried in Earth, or in Air below the Earth; and thoſe that 

AndPools, are buried in Water. We have alſo Pools; ſome whereof ſtrain freſh Water 
out of Salt; and others, by Art, turn freſh Water into ſalt<. 

Rocks. 9. We have likewiſe Rocks in the midſt of the Sea; and certain Bays up- 
on the Shore, for particular Works, which require the Air and Sea-Vapour “. 


Contrivances 10, Again, we have violent Streams and Cataracts, which ſerve us for nu- 


for Wind and 


Water Engines, merous Motions : and likewiſe Engines for multiplying and increaſing the 


force of Winds; to ſet various Machines in motion ©. 
Artificial 11. We have many artificial Springs and Fountains, made in imitation of 
Springs. the natural Sources and Baths, impregnated with different Minerals f. 
Hells for In- 12, We have little Well,, for making Infuſtons of many Things, where the 
Ps. Waters take the Virtue quicker, and better, than in Veſſels or Baſins s. And 
amongſt the reſt, we have a Water, which we call the WATER or Para- 
DISE ; being, by ſomething we do to it, made ſovereign for Health, and the 
prolongation of Life b. L 
Meteor-Houſes, 13. We have ſpacious Houſes, where we imitate, and exhibit Meteors ; as 
| Snow, Hail, Rain, certain artificial Rains, of other Bodies beſides Water i; 
Thunders, Lightenings, Sc. as alſo various Generations of Bodies in Air; as 
Frogs, Flies, &c. O | 
Chambers of 14. We have certain Chambers, which we call CHAMBERS or HEALTH; 
h. where we qualify the Air, as we judge proper, for the Cure of many Diſeaſes, 
and the Preſervation of Health *. 
| 15. 
This were uſing the Humour of the ancient Hermits, Stylites, &c. to ſome good 3 
The modern Obſervatories ſeem, in a conſiderable degree, to execute this part of the Author's Delign. 


b See the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Article Fiſh. 
© See the Syiva Sylvarum, under the Article Percolation. 


* As in the making of Bay- Salt, for example; and other more curious Purpoſes, in the way 


of Congelation, Inſpiſſation, Exhalation, Impregnation, &c. 

© See the Author's Hiſtory of Winds. | 

To this purpoſe, ſee New Experiments and Obſervations upon Mineral Waters, by Dr. Hoffman; 
printed at Condon, 1731. 

s See the Article Infuſion, in the Sylva S lvarum. 

n See the Author's Hiſtory of Life and Death; and his Methuſalem Water, in the Sylva Sylua- 
rum, under the Article Medicine. 7 | 

i Of which there have been many Inſtances in Nature; viz. Showers of Mud, Fiſh, &c. 
See Mr. Boyle's Works, and the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | | 

* This is a noble Intimation for Phyſicians, if they were bent upon improving their Art. 
The Air is a general Menſtruum, capable of receiving, and being impregnated with the Efluvia, 
Fumes, and Exhalations of all kinds of Drugs, or Simples; and of thus conveying them in Re- 


ſpiration into the Lungs and Blood; perhaps to better advantage than any other way. And thus 


ath and Sickneſs are frequently convey'd, by the ſame way that Health and long Life poſſibly 
might be. But what Society is ſet a-part for making Experiments of this kind? Or What has 
all Europe done, for theſe hundred Years, towards executing the entire Scheme of Solomon's 
College? | 
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15. We have alſo large and elegant Baths, of ſeveral Mixtures, for the Artificial 
. Cure of Diſeaſes; or reſtoring the Body from Dryneſs occaſion'd by Age: and 54% 
T others for confirming it, in its vital Parts, and recruiting it in its Strength, 

3 Juices, and Subſtance “. 

„ 16, We have many large Orchards and Gardens, wherein we do not ſo much re- Orchards and 
2 gard Beauty, as variety of Ground and Soil, proper for different Trees and Plants. —.— = 
'4 Some of theſe Places are very extenſive, and planted with Vines, Fruit-Trees, — — 

and Shrubs, that bear Berries for making ſeveral kinds of Drinks, beſides Wine. tion. 
Here alſo we try Experiments of grafting and inoculating, as well of Wild- 
Trees as Fruit-Trees; which produce many Effects“. Here likewiſe, by Art, 
we make Trees, and Flowers, to come earlier or later than their Seaſons; and 
43 to ſhoot and bear abundantly out of their natural Courſes. By Art we alſo 
render them larger, and their Fruit bigger, ſweeter, and more different in 
3 Taſte, Smell, Colour, and Figure, than Nature alone produces them. And 
* others we ſo order, that they become of ſingular medicinal Uſe . | 
9 17. We have alſo Methods of making Plants riſe by Mixtuxes of Earths, plants grow- 


3 without Seeds*; and likewiſe of making new Plants, differing from the vul- ing 8 
| eeds.. 


gar; and of converting one Plant into another“. 
18, We have Parks and Encloſures for all ſorts of Beaſts and Birds; which Parks andEn- 
we keep not only for Curiofity and Entertainment, but for Diſſections and cloſures, for 

3 Experiments; with a view to diſcover what may be wrought upon the human — 

F Body. And by theſe means we become Maſters of many ſtrange Effects 1 of xow Species. 
| fuch as the continuing of Life, tho? ſeveral Parts, which you account vital, be 
© | periſhed, and cut away; the recovering of ſome Creatures after they ſeem 
42 dead, and the like f We allo try Poiſons, and other Medicines upon them; 
S as well with regard to Chirurgery, as Phyſick s. By Art, likewiſe, we make 
7 Animals larger, or taller, than their kind; and contrariwiſe ſtint their Growth, 
We alſo make them more fruitful, than their kind ; and again barren, or not 
generative. We likewiſe make them differ ſeveral ways; in Colour, Shape; 
and Activity. We have Methods of making Commixtures, and Copulations 
of different ſorts; which produce many new kinds, and thoſe not barren; con- 
| trary 


L * See the Article Baths, in the Sylva Slvarum: ſee alſo the Hiſtory of Life and Death. 
3 d See the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Articles Vegetables and Vegetation. 

© Tho' Gardening, and the. Subject of Vegetation, in general, has received conſiderable Im- 
provements of late ; yet there ſeems to be wanting a skilful Sagacity in this Art, to direct the 
proper Experiments both of Light and Profit. This Sagacity might, in gapd meaſure, be learnt 
from a due Knowledge and Proſecution of the Author's Doctrine of. Learned Experience. Set 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, Sect. XII. 

4 This Particular may appear ſtrange; but it is countenanced by the Growth of Muſhrooms, 
and ſeveral other Experiments in the French Memoirs, &c. tending to ſnew, that the Seeds of 
all material Things, are every where diffuſed in the Earth, and Atmoſphere. ; 

© Many Experiments of this kind ſtill remain to be tried. See the la Sylvarum, under the 
Article Vegetables and Vegetation. ; 

f This kind of Anatomy has certainly not been proſecuted as it deſerves. 

8 Here is a rational, and almoſt unexceptionable Method chalked out for diſcovering the Cures 
of certain Diſeaſes, vulgarly accounted incurable. See the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Articles. 
Medicine, Plague, &c. 

u See the Suva Sulvarum, under the Articles Animals, Growth, &c. 


— — 
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trary to your general Opinion . We produce numberleſs kinds of Serpents, 


Worms, Flies, and Fiſhes, by means of Putrefaction; ſome whereof advance 


to be perfect Creatures, like Beaſts or Birds; 


the Effect of Chance; but we know before-hand, 


Commixture, and of what kind theſe Creatu 
— Ponds for Ex- 19. We have particular Ponds, where we 


— 1 the ſame manner as I ſaid of Beaſts and Birds e. 
20. We have Breeding-Places for thoſe kinds of Worms, and Flies, which 


Breeding - 


and 1 Neither is this 
rom what Matter and 
res will ariſe b. 


make Trials upon Fiſhes; after 


Places for In- are of particular uſe; ſuch as your Silk-worms, and Bees. 


ſecs. 21. I will not detain you by recounting ou 


r Brew- Houſes, Bake-Houſes, and 


Particular Kitchens; where we make different kinds of Drinks, Breads, and Meats of ex- 


Brew- Horſes, 


Bake- Houſes, : l 5 3 
&c. nt Drinks of other Juices of Fruits, Grains and 


traordinary Virtues. Here we make, not only Wines of the Grape; but 


Roots; and with Mixtures of 


Honey, Sugar, Manna, and Fruits dry*d and preſerved ; as allo of the Tears 
Drinks of va- or Tappings of Trees, and of the Pulp of Canes*. And theſe Drinks are 
rious kinds. of ſeveral Ages; ſome forty Years old. We alſo brew Drinks with ſeveral! 
Herbs, Roots, and Spices; and again, with ſeveral kinds of Fleſh and White- 
Meats : and ſome of theſe Drinks are, in effect, both Meat and Drink; fo 
that many, eſpecially the aged, defire to live upon them, with little or no 
uſe of Meat or Bread f. And above all, we endeavour to prepare Drinks of 
extremely thin and fluid Parts; that they may inſinuate into the Body; yet 
without all ſharpneſs or fretting : for ſome of them being laid upon the back of 


the Hand, will ſoon paſs thro? to the Palm; 


yet taſte mild in the Mouth s. 


We havealſo Waters, which we ripen ſo, that they become nouriſhing ; and 


prove ſuch excellent Drink, that many will uſe no other. = 
„Roots, and Kernels; ſome of 


Bread of va- 22. We have alſo Breads of ſeveral Grains 
rious kinds. dried Fleſh, and Fiſh, with different kinds 


of Seaſonings. Some of theſe 


Breads greatly provoke the Appetite ; and others nouriſh : ſo that many will 


live upon them, without any other Meat. 


Experiments of this kind have been extremely rare 
prevalency of the vulgar Opinion here mentioned. 


29. 
in Europe: on account, perhaps, of the 


o Here is a pitch of Perfection, to which, in the general Opinion, Natural Philoſophy will 
never arrive. But this, perhaps, is a greater Argument of our Indolence, than of our Know- 


ge 


© See the Articles Fiſh, Fleſh, &c. in the Sylva Sylvarum. 


4 See the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Articles Caterpillars, Inſects, Putrefaction, &c. 
© Theſe are very uſeful Intimations. See the Sylva Slvarum, under the Articles Clarification, 


Drinks, Manna, Percolation, Sugar, and Wines. 


f See the Hiſtory of Life and Death, and the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Article Foods. 

s This will, doubtleſs, ſeem incredible; yet there are Inſtances that might ſerve to render 
it probable. We ſee the fame thing done in Metals, where a Liquor will paſs thro the Subſtance of 
them, without corroding their Parts; as Oil will do thro' Iron. And ſo ſome Medicines are ex- 
tremely penetrating, and active in the Body; yet innocent, and without any corroſive Virtue. 


But for a fermented Liquor ſo ſubtile and penetrating as 


that here intimated, perhaps it has not 


yet been made; nor, indeed, can it well be expected, till Men ſhall become better acquainted 
with the Nature and Management of Fermentation; and the ways of applying it to fermentable 
Matters leſs groſs than the common. It is worth enquiring, whether a fermented Liquor, or 


Wine, can be —_ which, inſtead of ſhooting Tartar, 
to the Sides 7 e containing Veſſel. An active, penetrat 
by continued uſe, diſſolye the Stone in the Bladder. 


ſhall ſtrike a neutral, or alkaline Salt 
ing Wine, of this kind, might poſſibly, 
| 2 
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23. For Meats; we have ſome that are made ſo ſoft and tender, and yet Mears of va- 
without any Corruption, that a weak Stomach may convert them into good 77% kinds. 
Juices; as well as a ſtrong one would Meats otherwiſe prepared. We have 
alſo certain Foods, and likewiſe Breads, and Drinks, which enable Men to 
faſt long after uſing them; and others that make the Fleſh of the Body 
more hard and tough; and the Strength far greater than natural *, 

24. We have Diſpenſaries, or Shops of Medicines ; wherein, as our variety Shops of Me- 
4 of Plants and Animals is much greater than with you in Europe; ſo our dicines. 
| | variety of Simples, Drugs, and medicinal Ingredients, muſt conſequently be 
= greater : and theſe we have of different Ages, and long Fermentations b. 51 
for our Preparations, we have not only all manner of exquiſite Diſtillalious, and 
Separations, eſpecially thoſe by gentle Heats, and Percolations thro? diffe- 
rent Strainers, and groſs Subſtances ; but alſo ExacT Forms or Cou po- 

SITION 3 whereby the Ingredients incorporate almoſt as if they were natural 


Simples | 
3 25. We have many mechanic Arts, which you have not; and a variety of Manufadtures, 


3 Stuffs made by their Means; ſuch as Papers, Linens, Silks, Tiſſues ; Works in 
$ Feathers, of great Beauty and Luftre, excellent Dyes, Sc. We have likewiſe 
Shops, as well for ſuch Manufactures and Productions as are not brought 
into vulgar uſe amongſt us, as for thoſe that are. For you muſt know, that 
tho* many of the Things before enumerated are grown into. common uſe 
throughout the Kingdom; yet, when they were of our own Invention, we con- 
ſtantly retain not only Samples, Models, or Patterns thereof, but alſo Prin- 
cipals. 
280 We have Furnaces of great diverſity, and for different Heats; as Furnaces and 
fierce and quick; ſtrong and conſtant ; ſoft and mild; blown; quiet; dry ; Sens AP; 
7 moiſt ; and the like. But above all, we have Heats in imitation of the Sun's ?“ 
2 Heat, that operate with ſeveral Inequalities ; and, as it were, periodically, by 
2 way of progreſs and return; whereby we produce extraordinary Effects ©, 
Beſides theſe, we have dige/ting Heats, by means of Dunghills, the Bellies, Sto- 
machs, Blood, and Bodies of living Creatures ; and again, of Hay, and 
Herbs laid up moiſt ; of Quick-Lime, Sc. We have likewiſe Inſtruments 


3 that generate Heat by Motion; Places for ſtrong Iuſolations; and others 
2 under the Earth, which yield us Heats either by Nature, or Art, All theſe 
different Heats we uſe, as the Nature of our Operations require f. BY. 


2 Certainly theſe things are not altogether impracticable, even with the ſlender degree of Know- 
ledge we have at preſent; but Men are fo enamour'd with the talkative Philoſophy, that the 
active one finds few Votaries. ä | 
d By means, ſuppoſe, of particular Methods of preſerving them from the Air, and other In- 

jars.” © | | | 
© The Rule here intimated ſeems to have been little conſider'd in Pharmacy; where the nu- 
merous Mixtures made, are generally flight, groſs, and imperfect. ; 
4 See the Catalogue of particular Hiſtoric required for the Interpretation of Nature. Intro- 
- duction to the Sylva Sylvarum, Sect. II. 3 
e This Direction for imitating the Sun's periodical Heat in chemical Operations, is more full 
JF inſiſted on by the Author in other places. See the Novum Organum, Part II. Sect. I. & ali 
4 paſſim. See alſo the Sylva Syluarum, under the Articles Flame and Heat. | 
$ f Here are excellent Intimations for the Improvement of Chemiſtry ; which has hitherto 
1 confined to a ſmall variety of Heats, Whoever would imitate Nature in her various Produc- 
tions, 
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Optick- Houſes | 27. We have Optick-Houſes, where we make Experiments upon Light and 


collections of 


Gems and 


Taf. 


Colours; and out of things, in themſelves uncoloured and tranſparent, re- 

reſent diverſities of Colours; not barely by Refractions, or in the way of 
3 as by means of Gems and Priſms of Glaſs; but ſingly and ſimply a. 
We likewiſe repreſent all kinds of Multiplications of Light, which we convey to 
great diſtances; and thus become able to diſcern extremely ſmall Points and 
Lines. Here we exhibit the various kinds of Light, Deluſions, and Decep- 
tions of the Sight, in * Magnitudes, Motions, Colours, and the Phæ- 
nomena of Shadows. e have alſo ſeveral ways, yet unknown to you, of 


producing Light, originally from various Bodies b. We are able to ſee Ob- 


jects diſtinctly at an immenſe Diſtance, both in the Heavens, and upon the 


Earth; and can repreſent all things near us, as if they were far off; and things 


afar off, as if they were near; thus making imaginary Diſtances. We have 
alſo Helps for the Sight, greatly exceeding the Spectacles and Reading -Glaſſes 
in uſe with 20 e. We have means of ſeeing extremely minute Bodies, with 


great diſtinctneſs; as the ſmalleſt Flies, Mites, Sc. the Grains and Flaws in 
Gems, Sc. which could not otherwiſe be diſcovered: and thus we are en- 


abled to make certain Obſervations upon Urine, Blood, Sc. that were not 
practicable without this aſſiſtance 4. We have artificial Rainbows, Halo's, 


and Circles about Lights. We exhibit all manner of Reflections, Refractions, 
and Multiplications of the Rays of Light. 

28, , We have Precious Stones of all kinds; many of great Beauty, and to 
you unknown; Cryſtals likewiſe, and Glaſſes of different ſorts; and among 
the reſt, ſome of vitrified Metals, and other Materials; beſides thoſe of 
which you make your Glaſs in Europe. We have likewiſe great numbers of 
Foſſils, and imperfect Minerals; which you have not. We have Load-ſtones 


of prodigious Virtues z and other ſcarce and valuable Stones, both natural 


and artificial f. 


Sound-Honſer, 29. We have alſo Sound- Houſes, where we practiſe and produce all kinds 


of Sounds, We have Harmonies, unknown to you, of gone Sounds, and 
leſſer Slides of Sounds. We have many different Mufical Inſtruments, ſome of 
them ſweeter than any of yours; and alſo curious Bells, and Sets or Rings 


thereof. 


tions, ſhould, as near as poſſible, uſe the fame kind of Heats and Proceſſes, as ſhe employs. See 
the Article Heat in the Sylva Sylvarum. 


* Here are ſome Intimations for farther Diſcoveries in Opticks, than any hitherto made ; 


how much ſoever this Subject may have been cultivated. 


b As Glaſs, ſuppoſe, by Friction, Quickſilver by Agitation, Cc. | | 
© This may, perhaps, be thought a thing ſpoke at random: but certainly the beſt Methods 


of helping the Sight are nor hitherto generally practiſed. By the beſt Methods I mean ſuch as 


improve and ſtrengthen the Organ; and enable the Eye at length to perform its Office, with- 


out afliſtance. And in this view, let full Trial, and due Improvement, be made of Tubes, 
without Glaſſes; after the manner recommended in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 637: 
| ill wanted 


* We have here a general Direction to the Microſcope; but ſomething farther is 


in Philoſophy. 


© If this Fable had been wrote ſince the time of Mr. Boyle, Dr. Hook, and Sir Iſaac Newton, 


its phyſical Part would, doubtleſs, have as if taken from them. 


f Perhaps the Foundation of that excellent Collection of Foſſls, and other natural and arti- 


 ficial Curioſities, belonging to the Royal Society of London, was laid in this Paragraph. 
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1 thereof. We can repreſent ſinall Sounds, as great and deep z and loud ones, 
#1 as little and weak. We make many different Tremblings and Warblings of 
FS Sounds, which are entire in their Origin. We repreſent and imitate all ar- 
ticulate Sounds, Letters, and the Voices and Notes of Beaſts and Birds. We 
have certain Helps, which, applied to the Ear, greatly improve the Hearing. 
We have many ſtrange and artificial Echoes, that reflect the Voice a great 
number of times; and, as it were, toſs it from one part to another: and ſome 
that give back the Voice louder than it came; ſome ſhriller, and ſome 
deeper; and ſome again that render the Voice different in the Letters, or ar- 
ticulate Sounds, from what they receive it. We alſo practiſe certain ways of 
conveying Sounds by Trunks, and Pipes, in a ſtrange variety of Lines, to ſur- 
prizing Diſtances?. | | =P 
30. We have Perfume-Houſes, wherein we alſo purſue the Buſineſs of Taſte. Perfume- 

ZH We multiply Smells; which may ſeem ſtrange *. We imitate Odours, and Hoes, and 
| make them breathe out of other Mixtures than thoſe that naturally yield CO 
I them. We make many Imitations of Taſtes, ſo as to deceive any Man. of 

And in this Houſe we have alio a Confectionary; where we make all kinds of 

Sweet-Meats, dry and moiſt ; ſeveral pleaſant Wines, Milks, Broths, and 

Sallads, in far greater variety than you have them ©. OH 
31. We have Engine-Houſes, where we make Engines and Inſtruments for Engine- 
q all ſorts of Motions. Here we employ much more violent Powers than any Hoſes. 
L you have; and make, and multiply them more eaſily, and with ſmall Force, 
y the means of Wheels, and other Contrivances : ſo as to exceed the Force 

of your largeſt Cannon v. We here exhibit Ordnance, the Inſtruments of 
War, and Engines of all kinds. Here we try and preſerve our new Mixtures 
z and Compoſitions of Gun-Powder, unquenchable Fires, and Fire-Works of 
6 infinite variety, both for Pleaſure and Uſe*, We here alſo imitate the Flights 
of Birds. We practiſe ſome degree of flying in the Air f.. We have Ships 
and Boats for going under Water s, a living at Sea; as alſo Swimming- 
Girdles, and Supporters. We have divers Clocks, and other Machines of 


2 | 2 The Author has, with conſiderable Diligence, proſecuted this whole Enquiry, in his Sylva 
E Sylvarum. See the Article Sounds. But to bring it ro the degree of Perfection here intimated, 
may require a. conſiderable number of Hands, and a length of Time. And if due Application 

were led, I conceive that no one Particular here intimated is impracticable. 

b Suppoſe by Reflexion, or rather by the Condenſation of Air; which is the Medium or Ve- 
hicle of Odours, as well as Sounds. | 

© The Particulars intimared in this Paragraph, have been but little purſued in the way of pure 
philoſophical Enquiry ; tho' capable of adding greatly to the innocent Pleaſures of Life, and the 
laudable Gratification of the Senſe and Appetite. | 

d The Author here ſeems to intimate certain Combinations of the mechanical Powers; as the 
Lever, the Wedge, the Pulley, and the Screw; but then the Effe& will be flow. Perhaps he 
alſo had in view certain deſtructive Exploſions ; of which we have ſome Examples in Chemiſtry. 

© This Direction ſeems not to have been follow'd fo far as it might, both in the way of En- 
tertainment, and Service in Life. Perhaps it were practicable to imitate the Phænomena of the 
Sun and Day-light, and of the Moon and Stars, at any time, in a ſpacious Room; ſo as to re- 
quire no other Illumination. | 

f See the Article Flying, in the Sylva Syluarum. | 

5 Cornelius Drebbel is {aid to have made a Veſſel of this kiud, and to have experienced it in 
the River Thames, | | 


Vor. I. Qq return; 


3 
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return; and ſome kinds of perpetual Motions a. We imitate the Motions of 
Animals, in Images of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes and Serpents. We have 
alſo great numbers of other different Motions, ſurprizing for their Fineneſs, 
Subulty, and Uniformity b. 8 a 
A Mathema- 32. We have a Mathematical Houſe, where we exhibit all kinds of Inſtru- 
rical Houſe. ments, exquiſitely made; as well for the ſervice of Geometry, as Aſtronomy. 
Houſes of De- 33- We have Deception-Houſes, for impoſing upon the Senſes; where we 3 
ception. exhibit all the Feats of Juggling, falſe Apparitions, Impoſitions, Illuſions, f 
and their Fallacies. And you will eaſily believe, that we who have ſo N 
many things truly natural, which raiſe the Admiration, could, in abundance | 


of particulars, deceive the Senſes ; if we were diſpoſed to diſguiſe thoſe na- ; 
= tural Things, and endeavour to make them appear more miraculous. But 3 


we abominate Impoſture and Falſhood ; inſomuch, that all our Fellows 3 
are ſtrictly forbid, under pain of Ignominy and Fines, to ſhew any natural 
Work, or Thing, adorned and pompous, or otherwiſe than pure and ſimple, 
as It is in itſelf; without the leaſt Affectation of Wonder and Strangeneſs e. 
The Employ- Theſe are, my Son, the Riches of Salomon's Houſe. 
* Of- 34. For the ſeveral Employments and Offices of our Fellows ; we have 
Fellows, Twelve, who fail into foreign Countries, under the Names of other Nations; 3 
Twelve Mer- and bring us the Books, Abſtracts, and Models of Experiments of all other 2 


chants of Parts of the World. Theſe we call MexcnanTs or LIORHT 4. 


Light. 35. We have three who collect the Experiments contained in Books. Theſe 
2 Depre- e call DEPREDATORS. = 
tors. 36. We have three that collect the Experiments of all mechanical Arts, ; 4 


_ Mtr. liberal Sciences, and Practices not yet brought into Arts. Theſe we call 
8 MysTery-Mene. | | | | 
Three Miners. 37. We have three that try new Experiments; ſuch as themſelves thin 
: proper. Theſe we call Pionzzrs, or MIxERSf. . 
Three Compi- 38. We have three that draw the Experiments of the former Sets into 
ters. Titles and Tables, to give the better light for the deduction of OBszrva TIONS 


and Ax1oms from them®. Theſe we call CoMPILERS. 


39. 


Imperfect ones ſuppoſe, as a Piece of Clock- Work, for inſtance, that might be wound up 
by the flowing Tide, &c. But for a perfectly ſelf moving Engine, the Author gives no Intima- 
tions about it. | 

b The Doctrine of Mechanicks has been conſiderably cultivated of late; but till comes ſhort 
of Perfection. ; ; 

© This Injunction is of the utmoſt Importance, for guarding the Underſtanding, and pre- 
ſerving common Senſe. For want of a Check of this kind, many Authors, inſtead of de- 
livering plain natural Truths, have utter'd ſtrange Doctrines, in the way of Miracle; and thus 

' ſometimes infatuated whole Nations. Doubtleſs, if it were practicable, ir ſhould be made penal, 
thus to corrupt Mens Minds, and ruin common Senſe, by impoſing falſe Notions, and propa- 
gating Superſtition and Deluſion thro' a People. 

4 The great Sagacity and eee ſhewn in directing the following Particulars, and their 4 
vaſt Utility, will ſcarce be diſcerned; unleſs the Reader has a tolerable Knowledge of the Scheme _B 

and Tendency of the Author's Novum Organum. | | A 
© See the De Augmentis Scientiarum, Sect. IV. 
7 f See the De Augmentis Scientiarum, Sect. III. 8. | A 
- See the Novum Organum, Part II. Sect. I. 1 


theſe we ſometimes reveal to the State, and ſometimes not ©. 


Inventor of Ships; your Monk that invented Ordnance and Gun- Powder ; the 


— 
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39. We have three that look into the Experiments of their Fellows, and Three Bene- 
caſt about, how to draw out of them Things of practical Uſe for Knowledge Factors. 
and the ſervice of Life; that is, as well for Worts, as for the plain Demonſtra- 
tion of Cauſes, the means of natural Divinations, and the eaſy and clear diſ- 
covery of the Virtues and Powers of Bodies. Theſe we call Dowxy-Men, or 
BENEFACTORS. | 07 | 

40. Then, after divers Meetings and Conſultatians of our whole Number, Three Lamps. 
to conſider of the former Labours and Collections, we have three, whoſe | 
Care and Buſineſs it is, to direct from the whole New Experiments of a ſub- 
limer kind, that penetrate farther into Nature than the former. Theſe 
we call LA Ms. | 2 | | 

41. We have three others that perform the Experiments ſo directed; and Three Inocula- 
report them. Theſe we call InocuLaToRs. | ; 

42. We have three that raiſe the former Diſcoveries, by Experiments, into Three Inter- 
larger Obſervations, Aphoriſms, and Axioms. Theſe we call INTERPRETERS et 5 of Na-. 
OF NATURE ?, 

43. We have alſo, as you will eaſily imagine, Pupils and Learners, that Pil, and 
the Succeſſion may not fail v; beſides a great number of Servants and Atten- n. 
dants, both Men and Women. ; 

44. Welikewiſe hold Conſultations, as to which of our new Inventions and Conſulrations. 
Experiments ſhould be publiſhed, and which not; and all take an Oath of 
Secrecy, for concealing of thoſe we think proper to keep ſecret : tho? part of 


Their Rites: 


' 45. For our Rites and Ordinances, we have two very long and beautiful je din 


Galleries; in one whereof we place Samples and Models of all the more ex- ,,.. in pong 
_ cellent Inventions ; in the other, the Statues of all principal Inventors. Here ſerving Models- 


we have the Statue of Columbus, who diſcovered the Weſt- Indies; that of the of Inventions,. 
and Statues 


2 | n Inventors. 
Inventor of Muſick; the Inventor of Letters; the Inventor of Printing ; the 7 : 


Inventor of Aſtronomical Obſervations ; the Inventor of Works in Metal; the 


Inventor of Glaſs ; the Inventor of Silk; the Inventor of Vine; the Inventor of 


Corn and Bread; the Inventor of Sugars : and all theſe by more certain Tra- 


dition than you have them. We have likewiſe the Statues of many Inven- 
tors among ourſelves, who diſcover*d excellent Works; which, ſince you 
have not ſeen, it were too tedious to deſcribe them: beſides, you might eaſily 
err in the underſtanding of my Deſcriptions. In ſhort, upon every Invention 
” Qq 2 | of 
* We have here a moſt ſerviceable Leſſon in Philoſophy, ſhewing the way wherein Know-- 
ledge is to be gather'd, like Honey, from-ſeveral-Flawers ; and treaſured up for uſe. Without 
5 an (dh the whole Proceſs of the Mind, in Philoſophical Enquiries, is here exactly de- 
ribed. 1 
Thus the penſionary Members of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris have their Eleves. 
Perhaps this Reſerve of a Power of with-holding certain Diſcoveries from the State, tho 
a thing in it ſelf extremely wiſe and prudent, (becauſe Governours are not always good moral 


Philoſophers,) may be the greateſt Objection againſt the founding of ſuch a College as is here 
modell'd out. Certainly, as the Author intimates above, it requires a Prince of a large Heart, 


and a Philoſophical People, to execute this Plan in all its Parts. It has, however, been executed 


ro advantage, in ſome of its Parts: witneſs the Royal Society of London, and the Royal Academy. 
of Paris; and poſſibly may in more hereafter. 
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"ourable Reward *. 

ſome of Cedar — 

Silver; ſome ol | 
46. We have certain Hymns and Services, which we uy 

and Thanks to 4 Forms of Prayers, 

imploring his Ai 

turning of them to good and pious Uſes. 

or Viſitations, to ſeveral principal 


heir Religious 


Ceremonies. 


perhaps there could be no 1 Spur to Inventi 
| ed and rewarded. This Subject is rouched by the Author 


Cities of the Kingdom; where we pu 


think proper. We alſo 
Swarms of hurtful Creatures. Scarcity, 


Comets, the Temperature of the Year, 
m as to what they ſhall do, either by 


kneel'd down; C 
bleſs thee, my Son; and God bleſs this 1 
of other Nations being ourſelves a happ) People, 


The New ATLANTIS Se. II. 
Value, we erect a Statue 10 the Inventor and give him a liberal and ho- 
Theſe Statues Are ſome o Braſs ; ſome of Marble 3 
other and curious gilt Woods; ſome of Iron; ſome of 


Gold. 
ly repeat, of Praiſe 
God for his marvellous Works: an 


4 and Bleſſing for the Illumination of our Labours ; and the 


"Laſtly; we have our Progreſſes, 
bliſh ſuch new profitable Inventions, as WE 


give out natural Divinations of Diſeaſes, Plagues, 


Tempeſts, Earthquakes, Inundations, 
. and add our Advice to the Peo- 


theſe Occaſions; directing the 


ple upon 
way of Prevention, Or Remedy *. FF 
8. When he had ſaid this, he ſtood up: and I, as I had been taught, 
and ſaid 3 God 


ight Hand upon TY Head, 


hen he laid his 1 
is Relation whicÞ T have made. 


1 give thee 


leave to publiſh it for the good 
in a Land unknown. Here he left me: but aſſign d a noble Bounty to our 
whole Ship's Company. For they are extremely liberal where-ever they 


comes. 8 
ons of all kinds, than thus to have the 
on ſeveral other Oc- 


Inventor honour 
caſions. 8 | | | 
b Natural Philoſophy muſt be conſiderably improv'd, beyond what it is at preſent, before any 
ade, and ſuch Directions given. SEC the Article Divination, in the 
eaſily be made the Atten- 


ſuch Prediction can be made, an 

lv Sylvarum. a A | 
Here again we have 2 ſufficient Intimation» that Wealth might 

Philoſophy. The Author appears to have 1 a Scheme 

ing i ely rich, without be- 


ing James the Fu ſhewing him a Way of becoming immenſe 
ſo far as I can diſcover, by making great Improve- 


ing 
ments in Mineral Works, and the Draining of La 
For tho that Gentleman Was long 
e 


laid upon Mr. Buſhell's Account of this Matter. 

to the Author, and robably knew many of his Lord's Deſigns; yet, a 

ment of the Lord C ancellor Bacon's Philoſophical Theory in Mineral Proſecut ions, he apPt 
ant of his Misfortunes in Life. 


to have had the perfect uſe of his Reaſon; perhaps on acco 
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THE 


Beginning of a HISTORY 


5 O F 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
l. The Sure 


I. Y the deceaſe of Queen Elizabeth, the Iſſue of King Henry VI 
B failed; being key one Generation, and three Sons F or Fro vente 
that King, tho? one of the goodlieſt Perſons of his time, yet left wolves upon 
by his ſix Wives but three Children; who reigning ſucceſſively, and dying James VL. of 
childleſs, made place for the Line of Margaret, his eldeſt Siſter, married Scotland. | 


to James IV. of Scotland. There ſucceeded, therefore, to the Kingdom of 


England, Fames VI. then King of Scotland; deſcended of the ſame Margaret, 
both by Father and Mother : ſo that by an extraordinary Event in the Pe- 
digree of Kings, it ſeemed as if the Divine Providence, to extinguiſh all 
Envy, and Note of a Stranger, had doubled upon his Perſon, within the 
Circle of one Age, the Royal Blood of England by both Parents. 
2, This Succeſſion drew the Eyes of all Men towards it; being one of the The Efe of 


| moſt memorable Accidents that had appear*d for a long time in the Chri- hit Succeſſion, 


as to the Peace 


ſtian World. For the Kingdom of France * been reunited the Age be- of Europe. 


fore, in all the Provinces thereof, which were formerly difmembred ; and 
the Kingdom of Spain, being of later date united, and made entire, by 
the annexing of Portugal, in the Perſon of Philip II. there remained but this 
third and laſt Union for balancing the Power of theſe three great Monar- 
oy 3 and diſpoſing of the Affairs of Europe to a more aſſured and univerſal 

eace. | | c 
3. This Event was the more admired, becauſe the Iſland of Great Britain, England and 


divided from the reſt of the World, was never before united in itſelf under Scotland ne- | 
| | ver united un- 


e one r one King © 


2 The Deſign of the following Specimen, or Beginning of the Hiſtory of Great Britain, may before. 
be learnt from the Author's Letters to the Lord Chancellor, and the King himſelf, on this Sub - 
ject. See SUPPLEMENT V. Sect, I. See alſo De Augment. Scientiar. Sect. I. 26. s 
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| The Beginning of a HISTORV 
one King; notwithſtanding the People are of one Language; and not ſe- 
parated by Mountains, or great Waters: and notwithſtanding alſo, that the 
uniting of them had been in former times induſtriouſly attempted, both by 
War and Treaty. | | 
AWorkof Pro- 4. It therefore ſeem'd a manifeſt Work of Providence, reſerved for theſe 
— = Fon Times ; inſomuch that the Vulgar conceived there was now an end to ſuper- 
= ps. ſtitious Prophecies, (the Belief of Fools, but the Talk ſometimes of wiſe 
phecies, Men ;) and to an ancient tacit Expectation, which had by tradition been 
ſtrongly infuſed into Mens Minds a. But as „he beſt Divinations, and Predic- 
tions, are the probable and political Conjectures, and Foreſight of wiſe Men; ſo 
the Foreſight of King Henry VII. was now in all Mens mouths ; who, being 
one of the deepeſt, and moſt prudent Princes in the world, had, upon the 
Deliberation concerning the Marriage of his eldeſt Daughter into Scotland b, 
ſhewed himſelf, by his Diſcourſe, ſenſible, and almoſt preſcient of this Event. 
The Reputa- 5. A concurrence likewiſe of ſeveral uncommon, external Circumſtances, 
tion of this gave great Reputation to this Succeſſion. A King in the ſtrength of his 
Succeſſion aug Years, ſupported with great Alliances abroad; eſtabliſhed with royal Iſſue 
N at home; at peace with all the World; and practiſed in the Government of 
erdinary Cir- ſuch a Kingdom, as might rather afford variety of Accidents to a King, 
than corrupt him with Affluence, or Vain-Glory; and one who, beſides his 
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eumſtances. 
| univerſal Capacity and Judgment, was thoroughly verſed in Matters of 


Religion, and the Church ; which in theſe times, by the confuſed uſe of both 
Swords, are become ſo intermixed with Conſiderations: of State, that moſt 
Councils of ſovereign Princes, or Republicks, depend upon them. 

6. But nothing fi11'd foreign Nations more with admiration, and expecta- 


The Unani- 
2 and jon of this Succeſſion, than the wonderful and unexpected Conſent of all 
ng without the leaſt Scruple, Pauſe, 
I 


the Ber: a. the Subjects of England, to receive the Ki | 
tranco. or Queſtion. For it had been generally diſperſed by the Fugitives beyond 
the Seas, that after Elizabeth's deceaſe, there muſt follow in Eng- 
land nothing but Confuſions, Interreigns, and Perturbations of State, greater 
than the ancient Calamities of the Civil Wars between the Houſes of Lan- 
caſter and York ; as the Diſſenſions were likely to be more mortal and bloody, 
when foreign Competition ſhould be added to domeſtick ; and Diviſions 
in Religion, to Matters of Title to the Crown. | | 
© The ſeditiows #7. And in particular, Parſons the Jeſuit, under a diſguiſed Name, had, 
not long before, publiſhed an expreſs Treatiſe ; wherein, whether his Malice 
„Dns he Fe- made him believe his own Fancies; or whether he thought it the fitteſt way 
to move Sedition, (like evil Spirits, which ſeem to foretel the Tempeſt they 
mean to raiſe ;) he laboured to diſplay and colour all the vain Pretences 
and Dreams of Succeſſion he could deviſe: and had thus poſſeſs'd many 


abroad, who knew not the Affairs at home, with his Vanities. | 
; $. 


© The Prophecy here meant, ſeems to be this: When HE ALP E is ſpun, England's dane. 


See the Author's Eſſay on Prophecies, SUPPLEMENT XI. 
See above, F. 1. 


3 


Sect. II. of GREAT BRITAIN. 


8. There were alſo within the Kingdom divers Perſons, . both wife and 4! Diſcourſe. 


well- affected, who, tho' they queſtion'd not the Right, yet ſetting before 


temporary Winds, than by the natural Courſe and Motion of the Waters, 
dreaded the Event. For Queen Elizabeth being a Princeſs of extreme, Cau- 
tion, and yet one who loved Admiration above any and knowing the 
Declaration of a Succeſſor might, in point of Safety, diſputable, but in 
point of Admiration and Reſpect, aſſuredly to her diſadvantage; had from the. 
beginning ſet it down for a Maxim of State, to impoſe a ſilence as to the 
Succeſſion a. Nay, it was not only reſerved as a Secret of State, but reſtrain'd 
by ſevere Laws ; that no Perſon ſhould preſume to give opinion, or argue 
about the ſame : ſo that tho'ꝰ the evidence of the Right drew all the Subjects 
of the Land to think one thing; yet the fear of the Law, made no Man 
privy to others Thoughts. It therefore rejoiced all Men to ſee ſo fair a 
Morning of a Kingdom, and to be thoroughly ſecured againſt former Ap- 
prehenſions; as when a Man wakes out of a frightful Dream. 


9. And thus not only the Conſent, but the Applauſe and Joy was infinite, The great and 


* » . 3 2 1 
and inexpreſſible, throughout the Kingdom, upon this Succeſſion. The Con . 


ſent may be truly aſcribed to the clearneſs of the Right; but the general 
Joy, Alacrity, and Gratulation, were the Effects of differing Cauſes. For 
Queen Elizabeth, altho* ſhe had many Virtues, and uſed many Demon- 
ſtrations, that might draw and knit the Hearts of her People to her; yet 
carrying a cloſe hand in Gifts, and a high one in points of Prerogative, did 
not fully content either her Servants or Subjects; eſpecially in her later days, 
when the continuance of her Reign, which extended to five and forty Years, 
might diſcover in People their natural defire and inclination to change: ſo 


that a new Court, and a new Reign, were not unwelcome to many. Num- 


bers rejoiced, and eſpecially thoſe of ſettled Eſtates and Fortunes, that their 
Fears and Uncertainties were blown over. Others, who had made their way 
with the King, or offered their ſervice in the Reign of the Queen, thought 
now the time was come for which they had prepared: and generally all ſuch 
as had any dependance upon the late Earl of E/zx, (who had mixed the 
Service of his own Ends, with the popular pretence of advancing the King's 
Title,) thought their Cauſe better'd. | 


10. Again, ſuch as might ſuſpe& they had given the King any occaſion TheBehaviour 


of diſtaſte, endeavour'd by their Forwardneſs and Confidence, to ſhew it was 7 
but their Firmneſs to the former Government; and that thoſe Affections 


ended with the Time. The Papiſts fed their Hopes, by comparing the Caſe vernmene. 
of the Papiſts in England, under Queen Elizabeth, with that of the Papiſts The Papiſti. 


in Scotland, under the King; conſtruing their Condition in Scotland the leſs 
grievous, and forming Conjectures of the King's Government here according- 
ly : beſides the Comfort they miniſtred to themſelves, from the Memory of 


the Queen his Mother. The Miniſters, and thoſe who ſtood for the Preſ- 74. Pre:by- 
bytery, thought their Cauſe ſympathized more with the Diſcipline of Scot- zery. 


=>. * 


a See the Character of this Queen, SuyyLemant III. 
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themſelves the Waves of Peoples Hearts, guided no leſs by ſudden and E kabel 
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The King's 


The Beginning of a His tory, &. 
land, than with the Hierarchy of Englend; and ſo took themſelves to be a 
degree nearer their Defires. Thus all Conditions of Perſons promis'd 
_ themſelves ſome future Advantage; which they might, perhaps, over-fate, 
according to the nature of Hope ; yet not without ſome breite ground 
of Conjecture. | | wo 
11. At this time alfo came forth in print the King's Book, entitled 


Book publiſhed gα⁴ p[ AGpy : containing Matter of Inſtruction to the Prince his Son, as 


at bis En- 
france. 


ſed in the following manner. 
wes Fey : 25. ” & * 22151 4 e 1 1 15 ET — 0 ' 7 ' . . a 
enen Author feems to have wrote this Sperimen to oblige the King ; ro whom it was pre- 


to the Office of a Ming; which Book falling into every Man's hand, filPd the 
whole Kingdom as with a good Perfume, or Incenſe; before the King's com- 
ing in: for being excellently written, and having nothing of Affectation, 
it not only ſatisfied better than particular Reports of the King's Diſpofition; 
but far exceeded any formal or curious Edict, or Declaration, which could 
have been deviſed, of that nature wherewith Princes, in the beginning of 
their Reigns, uſually grace themſelves; or at leaſt, expreſs themſelves gra- 
ctous in the eyes of their People. And thus much for the general State and 
Conſtitution of Mens Minds upon this Change: the Actions themſelves paſ- 


* - 
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For the continuation of the Hiſtory here begun, ſee Burner, Herbert, Thuanus, Larrey, &. 
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King HE NR Y VII. and, 
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Queen ELIZABETH. 
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P R E F A C E. 


HE Four following Pieces, are all that the Author appears to have wrote 

in the way of Character or Biography. The Advantages of this kind 

of Writing are ſhewn, and the Practice of it recommended, in the de Augmen- 

tis Scientiarum a. I is a Practice that now ſeems to obtain pretty generally in 

Europe; and affords us the Lives of many eminent Perſons, both publick and 

private. Whether the Author had any particular View in drawing the Civil 

Characters of Julius and A us Cæſar; or whether he intended to have gone 
through with the Twelve Cæſars in the ſame manner, does not appear. 

The Character of King Henry the Seventh is taken from the Recapitulation 

of the Engliſh Hiſtory of that Prince; collated with the Author's Latin Ver- 
ſion : and the reſt are new tranſlated from the Latin Originals. | 


2 See Sect. I. 27. of that Piece. 
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ACzoil Character of JULTUS CASAR. 


-Ulius Cæſar, at the firſt encountered a rugged Fortune; which 

turned to his advantage: for this curbed his Pride, and ſpurr'd 
his Induſtry, He was a Man of unruly Paſſions, and Deſires; 
but extremely clear and ſettled in his Judgment and Underſtanding : as ap- 
pears by his ready Addreſs, to extricate himſelf both in Action and Di. 


courſe ; for no Man ever reſolved quicker, or ſpoke clearer. But his Will 


and Appetite were reſtleſs, and ever launched out beyond his Acquiſitions ; 
yet the Tranſitions of his Actions were not raſh, but well concerted: for he 
always brought his Undertakings to compleat and perfect Periods, Thus, af- 


ter having obtained numerous Victories, and procured a great degree of Se- 


curity in Spain; he did not flight the Remains of the Civil War in that 
Country; but having, in Perſon, ſeen all things fully compoſed and ſettled 
there, he immediately went upon his Expedition againſt the Parthians. © 
2. He was, without diſpute, a Man of a great and noble Soul; tho?. ra- 
ther bent upon procuring his on private advantage, than good to the Pub- 
lick: for he referred all things to himſelf ; and was the trueſt Centre of his 


own Actions. Whence flowed his great and almoſt perpetual Felicity and 


. Succeſs : for neither his Country, nor Religion, neither good Offices, Re- 


lations, nor Friends, could check or moderate his Defigns. Again, he was 
not greatly bent upon preſerving his Memory; for he neither eſtabliſhed a 
State of things, built laſting Monuments, nor enacted Laws of perpetuity ; 
but worked entirely for his own preſent and private Ends ; thus confining 
his Thoughts within the Limits of his own Times. Tis true, he endea- 
voured es Fame and Reputation, as he judged they might be of ſervice 


to his Deſigns ; but certainly, in his Heart, he rather aimed at Power, than 


Dignity ; and courted Reputation and Honours only as they were Inſtru- 
ments of Power and Grandeur. So that he was led, not by any laudable 
Courſe of Diſcipline, but by a kind of natural Impulſe, to the Sovereign- 
ty; which he rather affected to ſeize, than appear to deſerve, 


3. This 
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3. This Procedure ingratiated him with the People, who had no Digni- Favoured by 
ty to loſe; but, among the Nobility and Gentry, who deſired to retain _ 8 
their Honours, it gained him the Character of a bold, aſpiring Man. And fr j;, Fa 
certainly they judged right; for he was naturally very audacious, and never rineſs. 
put on the Nöre ace of Modeſty, but to ſerve a turn. Tet this daring 
Spirit of his was ſo tempered, that it neither ſubjected him to the Cenſure 
o* Raſhneſs, or intolerable Haughtineſs ; nor rendered his Nature ſuſpected : 
But was taken to proceed from a certain Simplicity, and Freedom of B-ha- 
viour, joined with the Nobility of his Birth. And in all other reſpects he 
had the Reputation, not of a cunning and deſigning, but of an open and ſin- 
cere Man. And tho' he was a perfect Maſter of Diſſimulation, and wholly 
made. up of Art, without leaving any thing to Nature but what Art had 
approved; yet nothing of Deſign or Affectation appeared in his Carriage: 
ſo that he was thought to follow his own natural Diſpoſition. He did not, 
however, ſtoop to any mean Artifices, which Men unpractiſed in the World, 
who depend not upon their own Strength, but the Abilities of others, em- 
ploy to ſupport their Authority: for he was perfectly skilled in all the ways 
of Men; and tranſacted every thing of conſequence in his own Perſon, with- 
ut the Interpoſition of others. | LS . 
4. Ne had the perfect Secret of extinguiſhing Envy; and thought it pro- Hi, Thirft of 
er in Nis Proceedings to ſecure this Effect, tho' with ſome diminution of Power. 
his Dignity. For being wholly bent upon real Power, he almoſt conſtant- 
ly declined, and contentedly poſtponed all the empty Show, and gaudy Ap- 
pearance of Greatneſs ; till at length, whether ſatiated with Enjoyment, or 
corrupted by Flattery, he affected even the Enſigns of Royalty; the Style 
and Diadem of a King: which proved his ruin. He entertained the thought 7, nean: 
of Dominion from his very youth: and this was eaſily ſuggeſted to him by whereby he 
the Example of Sylla, the Affinity of Marius, the Emulation of Pompey, obtained it. 
and the Corruption and Troubles of the Times. But he paved his way to 
it in a wonderful manner: firſt, by a popular and ſeditious, and afterwards 
by a military and imperial Force. For at the entrance he was to break 
thro? the Power and Authority of the Senate; which remaining entire, there 
was no paſſage to an immoderate and extraordinary Sovereignty. Next, the 
Power of Craſſusand Pompey was to be ſubdued ; which could not be but by 
Arms. And therefore, like a skilful Architect of his own Fortune, he be- 
gun and carried on his firſt Structure by Largeſſes; by corrupting the Courts 
of Juſtice ; by renewing the Memory of Caius Marius, and his Party 
whilſt moſt of the Senators and Nobility were of Syla's Faction: by the 
Agrarian Laws ; by ſeditious Tribunes, whom he inſtigated ; by the Fury 
7 of Catiline, and his Conſpirators, whom he ſecretly favoured ; by the Ba- 
niſbment of Cicero, upon whom the Authority of the Senate turned; and 
other the like Artifices : but what finiſhed the Affair, was the Alliance of 
Craſſus and Pompey, joined with himſelf. „„ ©. Works en both 
5. Having thus ſecured all Matters on this fide, he directly turned to Je, dem- 
the other; he was now made Proconiful of Gaul for five years, and after- 5 979, 
wards contimied for five niore ; he was furniſhed With Arnis, Legions, arid zlame on 
N . commanded orhers. 
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commanded a warlike Province, adjacent to Laly. For he knew, that af- 
ter he had ſtrengthened himſelf with Arms, and a military Power, neither 


Craſſus nor Pompey could make head againſt him; the one truſting to his 


Riches, the other to his Fame and Reputation; the one decaying in Age, 
the other in Authority; and neither of them reſting upon true and ſolid 
Foundations. And all this ſucceeded to his Wiſh ; eſpecially as he had 
bound, and obliged all the Senators, Magiſtrates, and thoſe who had any 
Power, ſo firmly to himſelf, by private Benefits, that he feared no Conſpi - 


racy, or Combination againſt his Deſigns ; till he had openly invaded the 


His great Ta- 
lent in Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


State. And tho' this was ever his Scheme, and at laſt put in execution, yet 
he did not unmask; but what by the reaſonableneſs of his Demands, his 
Pretences of Peace, and moderating his Succeſſes, he turned the whole load 
of Envy upon the oppoſite Party; and appeared to take Arms of neceſſity, 
for his own Preſervation and Safety. The Emptineſs of this Pretence ma- 
nifeſtly appeared, when the Civil Wars were ended; all his Rivals, that 
might give him any diſturbance, ſlain; and he poſſeſſed of the Regal Pow- 
er: for now he never once thought of reſtoring the Republick ; nor ſo much 
as pretended it. Which plainly ſhewed, as the Event confirmed, that his 
Deſigns were all along upon the Sovereignty ; and accordingly he never ſei- 
zed Occaſions as they happened, but rais'd and worked them out himſelf. 
6. His principal Talent lay in military Matters; wherein he ſo excell'd, 
that he could not only lead, but mould an Army to his Mind. For he 
was as skilful in governing Men's Paſſions, as in conducting Affairs: and 
this he did not by any ordinary Diſcipline, that taught his Soldiers Obe- 
dience, ſtung them with Shame, or awed them by Severity; but in ſuch a 
manner, as raiſed a ſurprizing Ardour and Alacrity in them, and made them 
confident of Victory and Succeſs ; thus endearing the Soldiery to him, more 


than was convenient for a free State. And as he was well verſed in War 


His Conduct in 


Mar. 


His Friend- 
ſhips. 


of all kinds, and as he joined Civil and Milicary Arts together ; nothing 
could come ſo ſuddenly upon him, but he had an Expedient ready for it; 
nothing ſo adverſe, but he drew ſome advantage from it. | 

7. He had a due regard to his Perſon ; for in great Battles he would ſic 
in his Pavilion, and manage all by Adjutants. Whence he received a dou- 
ble advantage; as thus coming the ſeldomer in Danger; and in caſe of 
an unfortunate turn, could animate and renew the Fight, by his own Pre- 
ſence, as by a freſh Supply. In all his Military Preparations he did not 
ſquare himſelf to Precedents only; but ever with exquiſite Judgment, took 
new Meaſures, according to the preſent Exigence. 

8. He was conſtant, ſingularly beneficent, and indulgent in his Friend- 


| ſhips: but made ſuch choice of Friends, as eaſily ſhewed that he ſought for 


thoſe who might forward, and not obſtruct his Deſigns. And as he was both 
by Nature and Habit led, not to be eminent among | aber Men, but to com- 
mand among Inferiors, he made Friends of mean and induſtrious Perſons, to 
whom he alone gave Law. As for the Nobility, and his equals, he contracted 
Friendſhip with them juſt as they might ſerve his turn; and admitted none 
to his Intimacies, but ſuch whoſe whole Expectations centered upon him. 1 

| : | 9. He 


/ 


A Civil Character of AucusTus Casar. 


9. He was tolerably learned; but chiefly in what related to Civil Policy. Hi: 


For he was well verſed in Hiſtory ; and perfectly underſtood both the 
Edge and Weight of Words * : and becauſe he attributed much to his good 
Stars, he affected to be thought skilful in Aſtronomy. His Eloquence was 


natural to him, and pure. 
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Learning. 


10. He was given to Pleaſures, and profuſe in them; which ſerved at His Pleaſures; 


his firſt ſetting out as a Cloak to his Ambition : for no Danger was appre- 
hended from one of this caſt. Yet he ſo governed his Pleaſures, that they 
were no prejudice to himſelf, nor buſineſs ; but rather whet than blunted the 
Vigour of his Mind. He was temperate in Diet; not delicate in his A- 
mours; and pleaſant and magnificent at publick Shews. 


11. This being his Character, the ſame thing at laſt was the means of Ei End, 


his Fall, which at firft was a ſtep to his Riſe ; viz; his Affectation of Popu- 
larity : for nothing is more popular than to forgive our Enemies v. Thro? 
which virtue, or cunning, he loſt his Life. 


II. p 
A Civil Character of AUGUSTUS CESAR. 


I F ever Mortal had a great, ſerene, well-regulated Mind, it was Au- 

guſtus Ceſar : as appears by the heroical Actions of his early Youth. 
For men of a turbulent nature commonly paſs their youth in various Er- 
rors; and in their middle age, firſt begin to ſhew themſelves : but thoſe of 
a ſedate and calm Diſpoſition may ſhine even in the bud. And as the per- 
fection of the Mind, like that of the Body, conſiſts in Health, Gracefulneſs, 
and Strength; in the latter he was inferior to his Uncle Julius; but in Beau- 
ty and Health of Mind ſuperior. For Julius Ceſar being of a reſtleſs, diſ- 


compoſed Spirit, as thoſe generally prove who are troubled with the falling- 


ſickneſs, yet cleared the way to his own Ends, with the utmoſt Addreſs and 


Prudence. His Error was the not rightly fixing his Ends; but with an in- 
ſatiable and unnatural Appetite ſtill purſuing farther Views. Whereas Au- 


guſtus, ſober and mindful of his Mortality, ſeemed to have thoroughly weigh'd 


his Ends; and laid them down in admirable order. For firſt he defired. 


to have the Sovereign Rule ; next he endeavoured to appear worthy of it ; 
then thought it but reaſonable, as a Man, to enjoy his exalted Fortune; 
and laſtly, he turned his Thoughts to ſuch Actions, as might perpetuate his 
Name, and tranſmit ſome Image and Effect of his Government to F uturity. 
Hence in his Youth he affected Power; in his middle Age, Dignity ; in his 
Decline of Life, Pleaſure; and in his old Age, Fame, and the Good of 


Poſterity. | 


2 See ſome of his Sayings in SUPPLEMENT VI. under the Article Ce/ar, See alſo the de Aug- 


mentis Scientiarum. Prelim. Sect. III. 65. wats, 
> See the Author's Eſſay on Charity. SureLEment XI, Sect. J. 
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III. 
A Civil Character of King HENRY VII. 


This King a 1.5 HIS King was that kind of Miracle, which affe&s wiſe Men; but 
Mirror for the does not ſtrike the ignorant. There are numerous Particulars, both 
_ in his Virtues and his Fortune, not ſo fit for Common-place, as for grave 
and prudent Obſervation. | | 
His Religion 2. He was certainly religious, both in his Temper and Behaviour. And 
2 A of as he could ſee clearly, for thoſe times, into Superſtition; ſo he would be 
CPATI'Y- blinded now and then thro? Policy. He promoted Eccleſiaſticks; and was. 
tender in the Privilege of Sanctuaries, tho? they cauſed him ſo much miſ- 
chief. He built and endowed many Religious Houſes, beſides his memora- 
ble Hoſpital of the Savoy: yet he was a great Alms-giver in ſecret ; which 
ſhews, that his Works in publick, were dedicated to God's Glory, not 


his own. 
His love of 3. He always profeſſed to love and ſeek Peace; and it was his uſual Pre- 
Peace. face in his Treaties, That when Chriſt came into the World, Peace was ſung ;, 


and when he went out of it, Peace was bequeathed, This could not be im- 
puted to fear, or ſoftneſs in him, being a martial and active Man; but was 
doubtleſs a truly Chriſtian and Moral Virtue. Yet he knew the way to Peace 
was not to ſeem too deſirous of it: and therefore he would frequently raiſe 
Reports, and feign Preparations for War, till he had mended the Condi- 
tions of Peace. . | | 
His great Suc- 4. It was alſo remarkable, that being ſo great a lover of Peace, he ſhould 
ceſs in War. be ſo ſucceſsful in War. For both his foreign and domeſtick Wars were ſo 
fortunate, that he never knew a Diſaſter. The War at his coming in, and, 
the Rebellions of the Earl of Lincoln, and the Lord Ardley, he terminated 
by Victory: the Wars of France and Spain by Peace, ſought at his hands: 
the War of Britain, by the accidental Death of the Duke: the Inſurrection 
of the Lord Lovel; and that of Perkin at Exeter; and in Kent, by the Flight 
of the Rebels, before they came to blows : ſo that his Felicity in Arms was 
{till peculiar and inviolate ; perhaps chiefly becauſe. in ſuppreſſing Rebellions 
he ever appeared inperſon. The Firſt. of the Battle he would ſometimes 
leave to his Lieutenants; reſerving himſelf to ſecond the Onſet : but he was, 
ever in ſome part of the Action. Yet this proceeded not from Warmth. or 
Bravery in him; but partly from a Diſtruſt of others. 
His regard to 5- He always greatly countenanced the Laws of the Kingdom, and would 
the Laws, ſeem to maintain them by his own Authority; tho? this he did, without any 
way falling ſhort of his Ends: for he held the Reins of the Laws ſo com- 
modioufly, as to loſe no part either of his Revenue or Prerogative. And yet, 
as he would ſometimes wind up the Laws to his Prerogative ; ſo he would, ar 
others, purpoſely lower his Prerogative to his Parliament. For tho? the 1 
2 tion 
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lation of the Mint, Treaties of Peace, and the Affairs of the Army, are mat- 

ters of abſolute Right, yet he would often refer theſe to. Parliament. 

6. Juſtice was well adminiſtred in his Time; except where the King was The Admini- 
® Party; and excepting alſo, that the Privy-Council intermeddled too much ftration Ju- 
in Caſes of Meum and Juum. For the Council was then a mere Court of ice vs * 

Juſtice; eſpecially in the beginning of his Reign. But in that part of Ju- 
ſtice and Policy, which is durable, and carved, as it were, in Braſs, and Mar- 
ble, viz. The making of good Laws, he greatly excelled. 

7. His Juſtice alſo was mixed with Mercy; for in his Reign but three of His Mercy. 
the Nobility ſuffered capitally ; viz. the Earl of Warwick, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and the Lord Awdlzy. Tho? the two former were as numbers, in 

b reſpect to the Virulence and Hatred of the People. But never were ſuch 

2 great Rebellions known to be expiated with ſo little Blood, ſhed by the 

1 Sword of Juſtice, as the two extraordinary ones of Exeter and Blackheath. 

His general Pardons to the Rebels ever went both before and after his Sword. 

1 But then he had a ſtrange method of interchanging ample, and unexpected, 

© Pardons with ſevere Executions. Which, conſidering his Wiſdom, could 

4 not be attributed to any Inconſtancy, or Wavering ; but either to ſome ſecret 
Reaſon ; or to a certain Rule he had preſcribed himſelf, 7 try both Corro- 

froes and Lenitives, by turns. 

8. But the leſs Blood he drew, the more Treaſure he uſually took; and, Bis Coverouſe 
as ſome maliciouſly conſtrued it, he was fparing in the one, that he might 2% and Op- 
ſqueeze the more in the other: for to have taken both, would indeed have 2740" 
been intolerable. Doubtleſs he was naturally inclined to hoarding 3 and ad- | 
' mired Riches too much for one in ſo high a ſphere. And indeed he was 
E touched with Remorſe at his death, for having oppreſſed his People, and 

q extorted Money, by ways of all kinds. This Exceſs of his had, at that time, 

1 many Interpretations. Some were of opinion, that the perpetual Rebellions 

wherewith he had been haraſs'd, drove him to hate his People ; ſome, that 

I it tended to abate the Fierceneſs of his Subjects, by keeping them low; others, 

E that he intended to leave a Golden Fleece to his Son; and others, in 
3 fine, that he had ſome ſecret deſign of a foreign War. But thoſe, per- 

| haps, come neareſt the Truth, who impute it to Nature, Years, Peace, and 
3 a Mind taken up with no other Ambition, or Purſuit. Whereto may be 

1 added, that having frequent occaſion to obſerve the Neceſſities and Shifts 
3 which other Princes were drove to for Money; this ſtrongly ſhewed him 
the Felicity that atrends full Coffers. 

9. In expending of Treaſure, he kept this Rule, never to ſpare any His Expences. 

Charge his Affairs required. In his Buildings he was magnificent; in his 
Rewards cloſe-handed : ſo that his Liberality extended rather to what re- 

garded himſelf, and his own Memory, than to the rewarding of Merit. 

10. He was of a high and exalted Mind ; a lover of his own Opinion, and His Temper 
his own Way ; as one that revered himſelf, and would reign alone. Had he c mt 
been a private Man, doubtleſs he would have been termed proud. But in? e 

a wiſe Prince, it was no more than keeping a juſt and due diſtance between 
himſelf and his Subjects; which he conſtantly did towards all; not admitting 

any one a near Approach, either to his Authority, or Secrets. For he was 

ſ 2 governed 
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governed by none about him. His Conſort, the Queen, who, had bleſſed 
him with ſeveral Children, and with a Crown alſo, tho' he would not ac 
knowledge it, could do little with him. His Mother he indeed reveren- 
ced much; but ſeldom admitted her to a ſhare of his Counſels. He had no 
Perſon agreeable to him for Converſation ; unleſs we ſhould account for ſuch, 
Biſhop Fox and Bray and Empſon; becauſe they were frequently with him: 
but it was as the Tool is with the Workman. He had as little Vain- 
glory as any other Prince; tho* without any diminution of State and 
Majeſty, which he ever kept up to the height; being ſenſible, that the 
Reverence of Majeſty holds the People in Obedience: whilſt Vain-glory, 
if rightly conſidered, proſtitutes Princes to popular Breath. | 
His Alliances. 11. He was juſt and conſtant to his Confederates, but cloſe and cautious. 1 
He ſearched into them ſo much, yet kept himſelf ſo cloſe, and reſerved, 
that they ſtood as it were in the Light to him, and he in the Dark to them. 
But this was carried without any appearance of Secrecy; and rather with 
the ſhew of Frankneſs and Familiarity, as one who communicated his own 
Affairs to others, and at the ſame time enquired into theirs. 3 
HisBehaviour 12, As for the little Envies and Emulations, which uſually paſs between 1 
Ine Princes, to the detriment of their Affairs; he had nothing of them; but went = 
abroad, earneſtly and ſubſtantially about tranſacting his Buſineſs, His Reputation, 3 
0 | tho? great at home, was ſtill greater abroad. For Foreigners, who could not A 
N da ſee the Conduct, and particular Paſſages of his Affairs, but only the Con- 3 
cluſions and general Iſſues of them, obſerved that he was ever in ſtrife, and 2 
ever ſuperior. It was partly occaſioned alſo by the Letters and Relations of 1 
foreign Ambaſſadors, who attended his Court in great numbers; for theſe 
he not only pleaſed by Courteſy, Reward, and familiar Converſation; but 


alſo raifed their Admiration, by diſcovering an univerſal Knowledge of tbhbe 3 | 
Affairs of Europe. Which, tho? he had chiefly drawn from the Ambaſſa- 3 
dors themſelves, and their Informations ; yet what he had gathered from Y 


them all, ſeemed extraordinary to every particular. So that they always 
wrote to their Superiors in high Terms, of his Wiſdom, and Policy, Nay, 
when returned to their ſeveral Countries, they frequently gave him Intelli- 
gence by Letter, of all Occurrences that happen'd worthy of note; ſuch a 
Talent bs had, at ingratiating himſelf with foreign Miniſters. . 
Wis Intelli- 13. He was ſollicitous to procure, by all Methods, Intelligence from eve- 
gence. ry quarter; for which end, he not only uſed the Induſtry of foreign Mini- 
ſters, reſiding here, and of his own Penſioners, which he kept at the Court 
of Rome, and the Courts of other Princes; but the Vigilance likewiſe of 
his own Ambaſſadors abroad. And with this view, his Inſtructions were 
exact, even to Curioſity, and orderly digeſted into Articles; more of which 


a8 


generally regarded Enquiry than Negotiation 3 and required diſtinct and par- 4 


ticular Anſwers. J 
AizEmiſaries. 14. As for his Emiſſaries, which he ſecretly employed both at home and L 
abroad, to diſcover what Practices and- Conſpiracies were on foot againſt 
him; they ſeem, in his caſe, to have been exceedingly neceſſary: he had 
ſo — it were, perpetually at work, to undermine him. Neither 4 
| : can 1 
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can this be accounted unlawful. For if Spies are approved in War, againſt 


lawful Enemies, much more againſt Conſpirators and Traitors. His Indu- 


ſtry, in thus employing Emiſſaries, had this good Effect, that as many 
Conſpiracies were detected by their means; ſo the Fame and Suſpicion of 


bis Spies, doubtleſs kept many others from being attempted. 


15. He was no uxarious Husband, nor indulgent; yet complaiſant, com- His Domeſlick 
panionable, and free from Jealouſy. He was affectionate to his Children, Character. 
and careful of their Education; for he aſpired to procure their Advance- 
ment: he was careful alſo, that all the Honour and Reſpe& becoming their 
Quality, ſhould be paid them; but not greatly deſirous, to have them ex- 
alted in the eyes of the People. | | 

16. He referred moſt of his Buſineſs to his Privy- Council, and often preſi- His Condudt 
ded among them in perſon ; well knowing this to be the right and ſolid way in #eCouncil, 
borh to ſtrengthen his Authority, and inform his Judgment. To which 
end alſo he was patient of their Liberty, as well in adviſing, as voting, 
till he had declared his own Opinion; which he uſually reſerved to the end 
of the Debates. | | 

17. He kept a ſtrict hand upon the Nobility ; and choſe rather to ad- Promote the 


vance to his Service ſuch Clergymen and Lawyers, who were more obſe- Clergy and 


quious to him, and leſs gracious with the People ; which made for his Au- _— _— 
thority, but not for his Safety: inſomuch that I am fully perſuaded, this Nellie! 888 
Method of his was a principal cauſe of the frequent Commotions that hap- 

pened in his Reign; becauſe the Nobility, tho' loyal and obedient, did 

not chearfully co-operate with him; but left his Deſigns rather to take their -— 
Chance, than urged their Accompliſhment. = 

18. He was never afraid of his Servants and Miniſters, tho* Men of the z, choice of 
brighteſt Parts and greateſt Abilities; as Lewis XI. was. But on the con- able Miniſters. 
trary, made uſe of the moſt eminent of his time: otherwiſe his Affairs could 
not have proſpered as they did. Neither did he care how crafty and ſubtile 
they were, for he thought himſelf even here their ſuperior. _ 

19. And as he ſhewed great Judgment in the choice of his Miniſters, he Ei, Conflancy 
was as conſtant in protecting thoſe he had onee choſe. It is ſtrange, that in protecting 
tho' he was a dark, cloſe Prince, exceſſively ſuſpicious, his Reign turbu- ## Servants. 
lent, and full of Conſpiracies; yet in twenty four Years, he never diſplaced, 
or diſcompoſed Counſellor, or near Servant, except Stanley, the Lord- 
Chamberlain. 

20. For the Diſpoſition of his Subjects towards him; as there are three z,, reſpedted 
Affections, which naturally tye the Hearts of the People to their Sove- 4y bis Sub- 
reign; viz. Love, Fear, and Reverence ; he had their Reverence in a high jet. 
degree; much of their Fear; but ſo little of their Love, as to be beholden 
to the other two, for his ſecurity. 


21. He was a ſober, ſerious, thoughtful Prince, full of Cares and ſecret W 


Obſervations; and had Notes and Memorandums always ready by him; ſcrupulous Di- 


written with his own hand; particularly relating to the choice of Perſons gence in ta- 
for employ ; thoſe he deſigned to reward, enquire about, or beware of; Foy Nees, 
I | Sy thoſe 
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thoſe who were nearly link*d together, either by Faction, or good Offices; 
thoſe who had formed into Parties, and the like ; thus keeping a kind of 
Diary of his own Thoughts. There goes a pleaſant Story, that his Mon- 
key, provoked to it, as was imagined, by one of the Bed-chamber, once 
tore his principal Note-book to pieces, as it lay ſomewhat carleſſly ex- 
poſed : whereat the Court, which liked not that ſcrupulous Diligence, were 
ready to burſt with Laughter. | | | 

His Suſpicions. 22. But tho' he abounded in Apprehenſions and Suſpicions, yet as he 
eaſily took them up, he as eaſily laid them down; and made them ſubmit to 
his Judgment: Whence they were rather troubleſome to himſelf, than dan- 
gerous to others. Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that his Thoughts were fo 
numerous, and ſo complicated, that they could not often conſiſt together; 
but that which was of ſervice one way, proved hurtful another. Neither 
was it poſſible for him to be wiſe, or happy, ſo much beyond the Condi- 
tion of Mortals, as always to weigh things truly, in their exact Proportions, 
Certainly, the rumour that raiſed him ſo many, and ſo great Troubles, 
diz. That the Duke of Zor was ſaved, and ſtill alive, did, at the begin- 
ning, get ſtrength and credit from himſelf ; being deſirous of having it 
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believed, in hopes of ſoftening the Imputation of reigning in his own Right, 


and not in the Right of his Wife. | 

Hl Affabili- 23. He was affable, and ſoothingly eloquent; fo as to uſe ſtrange Sweet- 

ty and Perſua- neſs and Inſinuation in his Speech; where he would perſuade, or effect any 

. thing that he earneſtly deſired. 

Learning. 24. He was rather ſtudious than learned; reading, for the moſt part, 
Books wrote in French. Yet he underſtood Latin, as appears from hence, 
that Cardinal Hadrian, and others who were well acquainted with French, 
yet always wrote to him in Latin. | | 

Pleaſures. 25. For his Pleaſures, there is no mention found of them. Yet by his 

| Inſtructions to Marſin and Stile, with regard to the Queen of Naples, it ap- 
pears he could very skilfully interrogate upon Beauty, and the Parts there- 
of. He did by Pleaſures, as great Princes do by Banquets of Sweet-meats ; 
look upon them a little, and go away. For never was Prince more im- 
merſed in his own Affairs; being wholly taken up with them, and himſelf 
wholly in them: infomuch, that at Juſts, Tournaments, or other Mock- 


fights, Masks, and the like publick Aſſemblies, he ſeemed to be rather a 


princely and grave Spectator, than much delighted. 8 

26. Doubtleſs, as in all other Men, and particularly in Kings, his Fortune 
influenced his Nature; and his Nature again influenced his Fortune. He 
aſcended to the Throne, not only from a private Fortune, which might 
teach him Moderation; but alſo from the Fortune of an exil'd Man, which 


by Royals. 


had given him the Spurs of Induſtry and Sagacity. And his Government 


being rather proſperous than calm, had raiſed his Confidence by Succeſs ; 
but in the mean time almoſt corrupted his Nature by perpetual Vexations. 
This Prudence, by his frequent Eſcapes from Dangers (which had taught 
him to rely. upon extempore Remedies) was turned rather into a Dexterity 
at extricating himſelf from Misfortunes, when they preſſed him, than into 

2 a 
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a Foreſight to prevent arid remove them at a diſtance. Thus, the Eyes of 
his Mind were not unlike the corporeal Eyes of thoſe who ſee ſtrong near 
at hand, but weak at a diſtance. For his Prudence was ſuddenly rouzed 
by the occaſion ; and the more, if the occafion were ſharpened by Danger. 

27. Theſe Influences his Fortune had upon his Nature; nor were there How his Na- 
wanting, on the other hand, certain Influences, which his Nature had upon e ee 
his Fortune. For whether it were the Shortneſs of his Foreſight, or the Ob- 5 
ſtinacy of his Will, or the dazzling of his Suſpicions, or what; certain it 
is, that the perpetual Troubles in his Fortune, could not have ariſen with- 
out ſome great Defects in his Nature, and rivetted Errors in the radical 
Conſtitution of his Mind: which he was obliged to falve and correct by a thou- 
ſand little Induſtries, and Arts; all which beſt appear in the Hiſtory 
itſelf. 

28. But to take him with all his defects, and compare him with the Compared 
Kings of France and Spain, his Contemporaries, we ſhall find him more e e 
politick than Lewis XII. of Fance; and more faithful and ſincere than Fer- the kings of 
dinando of Spain. But to change Lewis XII. for Lewis XI. who reigned a France and 
little before; the Compariſons will be more ſuitable, and the Parallels Spain. 
more exact. For theſe three, Lewis XI. Henry, and Ferdinando, may be 
eſteemed as the three Magi among the Kings of that Age. To conclude, 
if this King did no greater matters, it was his own fault; for what he 
undertook, he compaſſed. | | 

29. He was comely in Perſon ; a little above the juſt Stature; well and His Perſon. 
ſtrait limbed; but flender. His Countenance ſtruck a Reverence, ſomewhat 
reſembling that of an Eccleſiaſtick. And as it was not gloomy or ſuper- 
cilious, ſo neither was it winning or pleaſing ; but like the Face of one 
compoſed and ſedate in Mind: tho” this was not happy for the Painter; 
as being beſt when he ſpoke. | 

30. He had the Fortune of a true Chriſtian, as well as of a great King; His Death. 
in living exerciſed, and dying penitent. So that he triumphed victoriouſly, 
as well in Spirituals as Temporals: and ſucceeded in both Conflicts, that 
of Sin, and that of the Croſs. | 

31. He was born at Pembroke Caſtle ; and buried at Veſtminſter, in one And Funeral. 
of the nobleſt Monuments of Europe, both for the Chapel, and the Se- | 
pulchre. So that he dwells more richly dead, in the Monument of his 

Tomb, than when alive, either at Richmond, or any other of his Palaces. 

I could with he might do the like in this Monument of his Fame =. 


* Fora fuller Account of this extraordinary Prince, conſult the Author's Hiſtory of his Reign. 
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e 
Some ACCOUNT of the Feriicities attending the Lirs and 
Rreicn of Queen ELIZABETH. 


This Subject 1. NOT H Nature and Fortune conſpired to render Queen Elizabeth the 

$2. app = Ambition of her Sex, and an Ornament to Crown'd Heads. This is 

ot me not a Subject for the Pen of a Monk, or any ſuch cloiſter'd Writer. For 

u pon it. ſuch Men, tho' keen in Style, are attach'd to their Party; and tranſmit 
things of this nature unfaithfully to Poſterity. Certainly this is a Province 
for Men of the firſt Rank; or ſuch as have fate at the Helm of States; 
and been acquainted with the Depths and Secrets of Civil Affairs. 

The Felicity of 2. All Ages have eſteemed a Female Government a Rarity ; if proſperous, 

Leen Eliza- a Wonder; and if both long and proſperous, almoſt a Miracle. But this 

ez Lady reign'd forty-four Years compleat; yet did not out- live her Felicity. 

lens Sales. Of this Felicity I purpoſe to ſay ſomewhat ; without running into Praiſes: 
For Praiſe is the Tribute of Men, but Felicity the Gift of God. 

Was raiſed 3. And fir}t, I account it a part of her Felicity, that ſhe was advanced to 


from a pri- 
Tate Life 10 A ; y- » . * 
Crown, Men, to eſteem unexpected Succeſs an additional Felicity. But what I mean, 


13, that Princes educated in Courts, as the undoubted Heirs of a Crown, are 
corrupted by Indulgence ; and thence generally render'd leſs capable, and leſs 
moderate in the management of Affairs. And therefore we find thoſe the 
beſt Rulers, who are diſciplin'd by both Fortunes. Such was, with us, King 
Henry VII. and with the French, Lewis XII. who both of them came to 
the Crown almoſt at the ſame time; not only from a private, but alſo from 
an adverſe and rugged Fortune: and the former proved famous for his Pru- 
dence; the other for his Juſtice. In the ſame manner this Princeſs alſo had 
the dawn of her Fortune chequered ; but in her Reign it proved unuſually 
conſtant and ſteady. From her Birth ſhe was entitled to the Succeſſion ; but 
afterwards diſinherited, and then poſtpon'd. In the Reign of her Brother, 
her Fortune was more favourable and ſerene ; bur in the Reign of her Siſter, 
more hazardous and tempeſtuous. Nor was ſhe advanced on a ſudden, from 
a Priſon to the Throne; which might have made her haughty and vindictive ; 
but being reſtored to her liberty, and ſtill growing in hopes, at laſt in a 
happy Calm, ſhe obtain'd the Crown without Oppoſition or Competitor. 


And this I mention to ſhew, that Divine Providence intending an excellent 


Princeſs, prepared and advanced her by ſuch degrees of Diſcipline. 
The Misfor- 4. Nor ought the Misfortunes of her Mother to fully the Glory of her 
tune of her Birth; eſpecially becauſe tis evident that King Henry VIII. was engaged in 
Mother no Rea new Amour before his Rage kindled againſt Queen Anne; and becauſe 
25 hes the Temper of that King is cenſured by Poſterity, as exceedingly prone 
: both to Amours and Jealouſies, and violent in both, even to the effuſion of 
Blood. Add to this, that ſhe was cut off thro? an Accuſation manifeſtly 
TRE 3 improbable, 


2 For the Occaſion and Deſign of this Piece, ſee the Author's Letter to Sir George Carew, 
SUPPLEMENT V. Sect. 1, 


the Throne, from a private Fortune. For it is implanted in the Nature of 
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improbable, and built upon ſlight Conjectures, as was then ſecretly whiſper*d; 
and Queen Anne herſelf proteſted her innocence, with an undaunted greatneſs 
of mind, at the time of her death. For by a faithful and generous Meſſenger, as | 
ſhe ſuppoſed, ſhe, juſt before her Execution, ſent this Meſſage to the King; | 
That his Majeſty conſtantly held on in his purpoſe of heaping new Honours uf ou | 
her; for that firſt be had raiſed her from a private Gentlewoman, to the Ho- | 


nour of a Marchioneſs ; next advanced ber into a Partnerſhip of his Bed, and 
Kingdom; and when now there remain d no bigher earthly Honour, he deſign d 
to promote her an Innocent to the Crown of Martyrdom. But the Meſſenger durſt 
not carry this to the King, now plunged in a new Amour; tho' Fame, the 
Aſſerter of Truth, has tranſmitted it to Poſterity. | | 
5. Again; tis no inconſiderable part of Queen Elizabeth's Felicity, that Her Reign ex- 
the courſe of her Reign was not only long, but fell within that Seaſon of ——— 
her Life, which is fitteſt for governing. Thus ſhe begun her Reign at her Life. 
twenty-five ; and continued it to the ſeventieth Year of her Age. So that | | 
ſhe neither felt the Harſhneſs of a Minority, the Checks of a Governour's | 
Power, nor the Inconveniencies of extreme old Age; which is attended witig 
Miſeries enough in private Men; but in Crown'd Heads, beſides the ordi- 
nary Miſeries, it uſually occaſions a decay of the Government, and ends 
with an inglorious Exit. For ſcarce any King has lived to extreme old Age, 
without ſuffering ſome Diminution in Empire and Eſteem. Of this we | 
have an eminent Inſtance in Philip the Second, King of Spain; a potent 
Prince, and admirably verſed in the Arts of Government; who, in the de- 
cline of Life, was throughly ſenſible of this Misfortune : and therefore wiſely 
ſubmitted to the neceſſity of things; voluntarily quitted his Acquiſitions in 
France, eſtabliſh'd a firm Peace with that Kingdom, and attempted the like 
with others; that ſo he might leave all quiet and compoſed to his Succeſſor. 
Queen Elizabeth's Fortune, on the contrary, was ſo conſtant and fix'd, that 
no declenſion of Affairs follow'd her lively, tho' declining Age: nay, for 
an aſſured Monument of her Felicity, ſhe died not till the Rebellion of Tre- 
land ended in a Victory, left her Glory ſhould otherwiſe have appeared any 
way ruffled or incompleat. 

6. It ſhould likewiſe be conſider'd over what kind of People ſhe reign'd. Her ruling a 
For had her Empire fallen among the Palmyrenians, or in ſoft unwarlike _ 1 "wo 
Aſia, it had been a leſs wonder; ſince a Female in the Throne would have — 
ſuited an effeminate People: but in England, a hardy military Nation, for 
all things to be directed and govern'd by a Woman, is a matter of the 
higheſt Admiration. | | | 

7. Yet this Temper of her People, eager for War, and impatient of Peace, Her Enjoy- 
6 | did not prevent her from maintaining it all her Reign. And this peaceable Diſ- ent of Peace, 
b poſition of hers, join'd with Succeſs, I reckon one of her chiefeſt Praiſes : 
as being happy for her People, becoming of her Sex, and a Satisfaction to 
her Conſcience, Indeed about the tenth Year of her Reign, there roſe a 
ſmall Commotion in the North of her Kingdom; but it was preſently ſup- 
preſſed. The reſt of her Reign paſſed in a ſecure and profound Peace. And 
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I judge it a glorious Peace, for two reaſons; which, tho' they make nothing 
to its Merit, yet contribute much to its Honour. The one, that it was 
rendered more conſpicuous and illuſtrious, by the Calamities of our Neigh- 
bours, as by ſo many Flames about us. The other, that the Bleſſings of 


Peace were not unattended with the Glory of Arms; fince ſhe not only 


preſerved, but advanced the honour of the Exgliſb Name for martial Great- 
neſs. For what by the Supplies ſhe ſent into the Netherlands, France, and 
Scotland; the Expeditions by Sea to the Indies; and ſome of them round the 
World; the Fleets ſent to infeſt Portugal, and the Coaſts of Spain; and 
what by the frequent Conqueſts and Reductions of the Iriſh Rebels; we ſuf- 
fered no decay in the ancient military Fame and Virtue of our Nation. 
The Aids ſbe . It is likewiſe a juſt addition to her Glory, that neighbouring Princes 
afforded to fo. were ſupported in their Thrones by ber timely Aids; and that ſuppliant 
reign Frinces. States, which, thro' the Miſconduct of their Kings, were abandoned, de- 
- __ voted to the Cruelty, of their Miniſters, the Fury of the Multitude, and 
The Conſole 9. Nor were her Counſels leſs beneficent than her Supplies; as having fo 
ſhe gave them. often interceded with the King of Spain, to reconcile him to his Subjects in 


the Netherlands, and reduce them to obedience, upon ſome tolerable Con- 


ditions. And ſhe with great Sincerity importun'd the Kings of France, by 

repeated Admonitions, to obſerve their own Edicts, that promiſed Peace to 

their Subjects. Tis true, her Advice proved ineffectual: for the common 

Intereſt of Europe would not allow the firſt ; leſt the Ambition of Spain 

being uncurbed, ſhould fly out, as Affairs then ſtood, to the prejudice of 

the Kingdoms and States of Chriſtendom : and the latter was prevented by 

the Maſſacre of ſo many innocent Men, who, with their Wives and Children, 

were butchered in their own Houſes, by the Scum of the People, arm'd 

and let looſe, like ſo many Beaſts of Prey, upon them by publick Authority. 

This Blood-ſhed cry*d aloud for Vengeance, that the Kingdom ftain'd by 

ſo horrible an Impiety, might ' be expiated by inteſtine Slaughter. How- 

ever, by interpoſing, ſhe perform*d the part of a faithful, prudent, and 

generous Ally. - : 3300 

The Peace of 10. There is alſo another reaſon for admiring this peaceful Reign, ſo 
ber Reign on much endeavour'd and maintain'd by the Queen; viz. that it did not pro- 
ing to herſelf: ceed from any Diſpoſition of the Times, but from her own prudent and 
diſcreet Conduct. For as ſhe ſtruggled with Faction at home, upon account 

of Religion; and as the Strength and Protection of this Kingdom was a 

kind of Bulwark to all Europe, againſt the extravagant Ambition and for- 

midable Power of Spain; there wanted no occaſions of War: yet with her 

Force and Policy, ſhe ſurmounted theſe Difficulties. This appeared by the 

molt memorable Event, in point of Felicity, that ever happen'd thro' the 

whole courſe of Affairs in our time. For when the Spaniſh Armada enter'd 

our Seas, to the Terror of all Europe, and with ſuch affurance of Victory, 

they took not a ſingle Boat of ours, nor burnt the leaſt Cottage, nor touched 

our Shore; but were defeated in the Engagement, diſperſed by a miſerable 

| | Flight, 
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Flight, and frequent Wrecks ; and ſo left us at home in the enjoyment of an 
undiſturbed Peace *. | . 5 

11. Nor was ſhe leſs happy in diſappointing Conſpiracies, than in ſub- Her Succeſi in 
duing the Forces of her open Enemies. For ſeveral Plots againſt her Life 3 
were fortunately diſcovered, and defeated. And yet upon this account, ſhe Conſdiracies, 
was not the more fearful or anxious of her Perſon ; for ſhe neither doubled her 
Guards, nor confined herſelf to her Palace; but appeared in publick as 
uſual ; remembering her Deliverance, but forgetting her Danger. 5 

12. The nature of the Times wherein ſhe flouriſhed, muſt alſo be con- Ruled in a 
ſider' d. For ſome Ages are ſo barbarous and ignorant, that Men may be {ear _— e 
as eaſily govern'd as Sheep. But this Princeſs lived in a learned and polite ;,, people. 
Age; when it was impoſſible to be eminent without great Parts, and a ſingu- 
lar Habit of Virtue. | | 

13. Again, Female Reigns are uſually eclipſed by Marriage; and all the Raled wirbout 
Praiſes thus transfer*d upon the Husband : whilſt thoſe who live ſingle, ap- Conſorr. 
propriate the whole Glory to themſelves. And this is more peculiarly the 
caſe of Queen Elizabeth ; becauſe ſne had no Supporters of her Government, 
but thoſe of her own making: ſhe had no Brother, no Uncle, nor any other 
of the Royal Family to partake her Cares, and ſhare in her Adminiſtration. 

And for thoſe ſhe advanced to Places of Truſt, ſhe kepr ſuch a tight Rein 
upon them, and fo diſtributed her Favours, that ſhe laid each of them un- 
der the greateſt Obligation and Concern to pleaſe her,; whilſt ſhe always re- 
main*d Miſtreſs of herſelf. of IT. 

14. She was indeed childlefs, and left no Iſſue behind her: which has been Leſt no Chil- 
the caſe of many fortunate Princes; as of Alexander the Great, Julius Ceſar," | 
Trajan, &c. and is a diſputed point; ſome taking it for a diminution of 
Felicity, as if Men could not be compleatly happy, unleſs bled both in 
their own Perſons, and in their Children ; and others accounting it the Per- 
fection of Felicity; which then alone ſeems to be compleat, when Fortune 
has no more power over it: which, if Children are left behind, can never 
be the caſe. HAT 10 99 | 

15. She had likewiſe her outward Embeliſhments; a tall Stature, a grace- Her Perſon 
ful Shape and Make, a moſt majeſtick Aſpect, mixed with Sweetneſs, and gs G, and 
a happy State of Health. Beſides all this, ſhe! was ſtrong and vigorous to. 
the laſt ; never experienced a reverſe of Fortune, nor felt the Miſeries of old 
Age; and obtain'd that complacency in Death, which Auguſtus Cæſar fo 
paſſionately deſired, by a gentle and eaſy Exit. This is alſo recorded of 
that excellent Emperor Antoninus Pius; whoſe Death reſembled a ſweet and 
gentle Slumber. So likewiſe in the Diſtemper of the Queen, there was no- 
thing ſhocking, nothing prefaging, nothing unbecoming of human Nature. 

She was not defirous of Life, nor impatient under Sickneſs, nor racked with 
Pain. She had no dire or diſagreeable Symptom; but all things were of 
that kind, as argued rather the Frailty, than the Corruption or Diſgrace of 
Nature. Being emaciated by an extreme dryneſs of Body, and the Cares 
that attend a Crown, and never refreſh*'d with Wine, or with a full and 

| * 2 plenti- 


For a more particular Account of this memorable Event, ſee Surri RENT XII. 
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plentiful Diet, ſhe was, a few Days before her Death, ſtruck with a Dead- 
Palſy; yet, what is unuſual in that Diſtemper, retain'd, in ſome degree, 
her Speech, Memory, and Motion, In this condition 'ſhe continued but a 
little while; ſo that it did not ſeem the laſt Act of her Life, but the fr/t Step 
to her Death. For to live long after our Faculties are impair'd, is accoun- 
ted miſerable ; but for Death to haſten on with a gradual loſs of the Senſes, 
is a gentle, a pleaſing, and eaſy Diſſolution. | 
Her Miniſters 16. To fill up the meaſure of her Felicity, ſhe was exceeding happy, not 
ale Men. only in her own Perſon, but alſo in the Abilities and Virtues of her Mini- 
ſters of State. For ſhe had the fortune to meet with fuch, as perhaps this 
Ifland never before produced atone Time. But God, when he favours Princes, 
raiſes up, and adorns the Spirits of their Miniſters alſo. „ 
Her poſthu- 17. There remain two poſthumous Felicities; which may ſeem more noble 
mous Felici- and auguſt, than thoſe that attended her living: the one is that of her Suc- 
OY ceſſor, and the other of her Memory. For ſhe had ſuch a Succeſſor, who, 
tho' he may exceed and eclipſe her Greatneſs, by his maſculine Virtues, his 
Iſſue, and a new Acceſſion of Empire; yet is zealous of her Name and 
Glory; and gives a kind of Perpetuity to her Acts; having made little 
change either in the choice of Miniſters, or the method of Government : 
ſo that a Son rarely ſucceeds a Father with leſs Alteration or Diſturbance. 
Aud her fame. 18. As for her Memory, tis ſo much in the mouths, and ſo freſh in the 
minds of Men, that Envy being extinguiſh*d, and her Fame light up by 
Death, the Felicity of her Memory ſeems to vie with the Felicity of her Life. 
For if thro* Party-Zeal, or difference in Religion, a factious Report be 
ſpread abroad ; it is neither true, nor can be long-lived. And for this reaſon 
in particular, I have made the preſent Collection of her Felicities, and the 
Marks of the Divine Favour towards her; that no malicious Perſon might 
dare to curſe, where God has ſo highly bleſſed. | 
TheſeFelicities 29. If it ſhould be here objected, as Cicero objected to Ceſar, we have 
owing to her- matter enough to admire, but would gladly ſee ſomething to praiſe ; J anſwer, 
Fr. that true Admiration is a ſuperlative degree of Praiſe. Nor could that Fe- 
licity above-deſcribed be the Portion of any, but ſuch as are remarkably 
ſupported and indulged by the Divine Favour ; and, in ſome meaſure, work- 
ed it out by their own Morals and Virtues. I ſhall, however, add a word or 
two as to the Morals of the Queen; but only in ſuch Particulars, as have 
occaſionꝰd ſome malicious Tongues to traduce ger. 
Her Religion. 20. As to her Religian ; ſhe was pious, moderate, conſtant, and an Enemy 
to Novelty.” And for her Piety, tho? the Marks af it are moſt. conſpicuous 
in her Acts and Adminiſtrations z yet there were viſible Marks of it, both in 
the courſe of her Life, and her ordinary Converſation. She was ſeldom ab- 
ſent from divine Service, and other Duties of Religion, either in her Chapel, 
or Cloſet, She was very converſant in the Scriptures, and Writings of the 
Fathers, eſpecially St. Auguſtine. Herfelf compoſed certain Prayers upon 
ſome emergent Occaſions. When ſhe mention'd the name of God, tho' in 
ordinary Diſcourſe, ſhe generally added the Title of Creator; and compoſed 
| | both. 
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both her Eyes and Countenance to ſome ſort of Humility and Revetence ; 
which I have myſelf often obſerved. | 

21. As to what ſome have given out, that ſhe was altogether unmindful Nor regardle/; 
of Mortality, ſo as not to bear the mention of Old-Age or Death; it is ab- of Mortaliq. 
ſolutely falſe : for ſeveral Years before her Death, ſhe would ofcen face- 
tiouſly call herſelf he od Woman; and diſcourſe about what kind of Epi- 
taph ſhe liked : adding, that ſhe was no lover of pompous Titles ; but on- 
ly deſired her Name might be recorded in a Line or two, which ſhould 
briefly expreſs her Name, her Virginity, the Time of her Reign, the Reforma- 
tion of Religion under it, and her Preſervation of Peace. Tis true, in the 
Flower of her Age, being importuned to declare her Succeſſor, ſhe anſwer- 
ed, That ſhe could by no means endure a Shroud to be held before ber Eyes, while 
ſhe was living. And yet ſome Years before her Death, at a time when ſhe 
was thoughtful, and probably meditating upon her Mortality, one of her 
Familiars mentioning in Converſation, that ſeveral great Offices and Places 
in the State were kept vacant too long; ſhe roſe up and ſaid, with more 
than ordinary Warmth, That ſhe was ſure her Place would not be long 
vacant. | 

22, As to her Moderation in Religion, it may require ſome pauſe; be- geber ſhe 
cauſe of the ſeverity of the Laws, made againſt her Subjects of the Ro- were moderate 
miſh Perſuaſion : but I will mention ſuch things as were well known, and i Religion. 
carefully obſerved by myſelf. Tis certain, ſhe was, in her Sentiments, a- 
verſe to the forcing of Conſciences : yet, on the other hand, ſhe would not 
ſuffer the State to be endangered, under the pretence of Conſcience and 
Religion. Hence ſhe concluded, that to allow. a Liberty and Toleration 
of two Religions, by publick Authority, in a military, and high-mettled 
Nation, that might eaſily fall from Difference in Judgment to Blows, would 
be certain Deſtruction. Thus in the beginning of her Reign, when all things 
| Iook'd ſuſpicious, ſhe kept ſome of the Prelates, who were of a more tur- 
bulent and factious Spirit, Priſoners at large; tho? not without the warrant 
of the Law: but to the reſt of both Orders, ſhe uſed no ſevere Inquiſition, 
but protected them, by a generous Connivance. And this was the Po- 
fture of Affairs at firſt, Nor did ſhe abate much of this Clemency, tho” 
provoked by the Excommunication of Pope Pius Quintus; which might have 
raiſed her Indignation, and driven her to new Meaſures ; but ſtill ſhe re- 
tained her own generous Temper. For this prudent and couragious Lady 
was not moved with the Noiſe of thoſe terrible Threats; being, ſecure of 
the Fidelity and Affection of her Subjects, and of the Inability of the Popi/o 
2 within the Kingdom to hurt her, unleſs ſeconded by a foreign 

emy. | 
| But about the three and twentieth year of her Reign, the Face of De 2 
Affairs changed. This Difference of the Times is not artfully feigned, to 77” s 4 pag +2 
ſerve a turn; but ſtands expreſſed in the Publick Records, and engraven, 2% Spaniſn. 
as it were, in Leaves of Braſs. For before that year, none of her Subjects, Invaſion. 
of the Romi/h Religion, had been puniſhed, with any Severity, by the 
Laws formerly enacted. But now the ambitious and monſtrous Deſigns 
of Spain, to conquer this Kingdom, began by degrees, to open l 
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A principal part of which was, by all publick Ways and Means, to raiſe 
a Faction, in the Heart of the Kingdom, of ſuch as were diſaffected, and de- 
ſirous of Innovation; in order to join the Enemy upon the Invaſion. Their 
Hopes of effecting this, were grounded upon the Difference there was a- 
mongſt us in Religion; whence they reſolved to labour this Point effec- 
tually. And the Seminaries at that time budding, Prieſts were ſent into 
England, to ſow and raiſe up an Affection for the Romiſh Religion; to 
teach and inculcate the Validity of the Pope's Excommunication, in releaſing 
Subjects from their Allegiance ; and to awaken and prepare Mens Minds 
to an Expectation of a Change in the Government. | 
And the Irih 24. About the ſame time Ireland was attempted by an Invaſion ; and the 
Rebellion. Name and Government of Queen Elizabeth vilified and traduced by ſcan- 
dalous Libels: in ſhort, there was an unufual ſwelling in the State ; the 
Prognoftick of a greater Commotion. Yet I will not affirm, that all the 
Prieſts were concerned in the Plot; or privy to the Deſigns then carrying on: 
but only that they were corrupt Inſtruments of other Men's Malice. Tis 
however atteſted by the Confeſſion of many, that almoſt all the Prieſts ſent 
into this Kingdom, from the Year abovementioned, to the thirtieth Year 
of the Queen, wherein the Deſign of Spain, and the Pope, was put in execu- 
tion by the Armada, had it in their Inſtructions, among other Parts of their 
Function, to inſinuate, That Affairs could not poſſibly continue long as they 
were that they would ſoon put on a new face; that the Pope and the Catholick 
Princes would take care for the Engliſh State, provided the Engliſh were not 
their own hindrance. Again, ſome of the Priefts had manifeſtly engaged 
themſelves in Plots and Contrivances, which tended to the undermining and 
ſubverting of the Government: and what was the ſtrongeſt Proof, the whole 
Train of the Plot was diſcovered by. Letters intercepted from feveral Parts ; 
wherein it was expreſsly mentioned, That the Vigilancy of the Queen and her 
Cauncil, in reſpect of the Catholicks, would be baffled; becauſe the Queen only 
watched, that no Nobleman, or Perſon of Diſtinftion, ſhould riſe to head the Ca- 
tholick Faction: whereas the Deſign they laid was, that all things ſhould be diſ- 
poſed and prepared by private Men, of an inferior Rank, without their conſpiring 
or conſulting togetber ; but wholly in the ſecret way of Confeſſion. And theſe 
were the Artifices then practiſed, which are ſo familiar and cuſtomary to 
that 7 of Men. | 5 
1% of ne. 23 In ſuch an impending Storm of Dangers, the Queen was obliged, by 
779 Kky the Law of Neceſfity, to reſtrain ſuch of her gs diſaffected, ant 
the Kingdom, rendred incurable. by theſe Poiſons ; and who in the mean time began to 
- N of grow rich by Retirement, and Exemption from publick Offices: and ac- 
a.,  cordingly ſome ſeverer Laws were enacted. But the Evil daily increaſing, and 
the Origin thereof being charged upon the Seminary Prieſts, bred in Fo- 
reign Parts, and ſupported by the Bounty and Benevolence of Foreign Prin- 
ces, the profeſſed Enemies of this Kingdom; which Prieſts had lived in Places, 
where the Name of Queen Elizabetb was always tacked to the Titles of He- 
relick, Excommunicated, and Accurſed ; and who, tho? they themſelves were 
not engaged in the treaſonable Practices, yet were known to be the intimate 
Friends of ſuch as had ſer their hanJs to Villanies of that kind; and who, by 
their Arts and poilonous Inſinuations, had infected the whole Body of the 
ont \ | Citho- 


of Queen ELIZABETH. 
Catholicks, which before was leſs malignant ; there could no other Reme- 
dy be found, but the forbidding ſuch Perſons all entrance into this King- 
dom, upon pain of Death: which at laſt, in the twenty ſeventh Year of 


her Reign, was accordingly enacted. 


26. Yet the Event itſelf, which followed ſoon after, when ſo violent a This Law why 
Storm fell upon this Kingdom, with all its Weight, did not, in the leaſt, continued. 


abate the Envy and Hatred of theſe Men; but rather increaſed it; as if they 
had diveſted themſelves of all Affection to their Country. And afterwards, 
indeed, tho? our Fears of Spain, the occaſion of this Severity, were abated ; yet 
becauſe the Memory of the former times was deeply imprinted in Mens 
Minds; and becauſe it would have looked like Inconſtancy, to have abro- 
gated the Laws already made; or Remiſſneſs to have neglected them; the 
very Conſtitution and Nature of Affairs ſuggeſted to the Queen, that ſhe 
could not with ſafety return to the State of Things, that obtained before 
the three and twentieth Year of her Reign. 


27. To this may be added, the Induſtry of ſome to increaſe the Reve- Farther Re- 
nues of the Exchequer'; and the Earneſtneſs of the Miniſters of Juſtice, who ſons of i. 


uſually regard no other Safety of their Country, but what conſiſts in the 
Laws; both which called loudly for the Laws to be put in execution. How- 
ever, the Queen, as a Specimen of her Good-nature, ſo far took off the 
Edge of the Law, that but a few Priefts, in proportion, were put to death. 
And this, we ſay, not by way of Defence, for the Caſe needs none; as the 
Safety of the Kingdom turned upon it; and as the Meaſure of all this Seve- 
rity came far ſhort. of thoſe bloody Maſſacres, that are ſcarce fit to 
be named among Chriftians, and have proceeded, rather from Arrogance 
and Malice, than from Neceſſity, in the Catholick Countries. And thus 


we think, we have made it appear, that the Queen was moderate in the 


Point of Religion ; and that the Change which enſued, was not owing 
to her Nature, but to the Neceſſity of the Times. 
28. The greateſt Proof of her Conftancy in Religion, and Religious 


Worſhip, is, that notwithſtanding Popery, which in her Siſter's Reign had => _ 


gion. 


been ſtrenuouſly eſtabliſhed by publick Authority, and the utmoſt Diligence, 
began now to take deep root, and was confirmed by the Conſent and Zeal 
of all thoſe in Office, and Places of Truft ; yet becauſe it was not agree- 
able to the Word of God, nor to the primitive Purity, nor to her own Con- 


ſcience, ſhe, with much Courage, and with very few Helps, extirpated 


and aboliſhed ir. Nor did ſhe do this precipitantly, or in a heat; but pru- 
dently and ſeaſonably: as may appear from many Particulars ; and — 
the reſt, from a certain Anſwer ſhe occaſionally made. For upon her fir 


Acceſſion to the Throne, when the Priſoners, according to Cuſtom, were 


releaſed; as ſhe went to Chappel, a Courtier, who took a more than ordina- 
ry freedom, whether of his own Motion, or ſet on by a wiſer Head, deli- 
vered a petition into her Hand; and in a great Concourſe of People, ſaid 
aloud ; „That there were ſtill four or five Priſoners unjuſtly detained ; that 
« he came to petition for their Liberty as well as the reſt ; and theſe were 
< the four Evangeliſts, and the Apoſtle St. Paul, who had been long im- 
« priſoned in an unknown Tongue, and not ſuffered to converſe 3 

People.“ 
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ce People.“ The Queen anſwered, with great Prudence, That it was beſt 


to conſult them firſt, whether they were willing to be releaſed or no. And by 
thus ſtriking a ſurprizing Queſtion, with a wary, doubtful Anſwer, ſhe 
reſerved the whole Matter entirely in her own Breaſt. 

The Prudence 29. Nor yet did ſhe introduce this Alteration timorouſly, and by Fits 


' ſhewn «in and Starts, but orderly, gravely, and maturely ; after a Conference betwixt 


= e Re. the Parties, and calling a Parliament: and thus at length, within the Com- 

formation. Paſs of one Year, ſhe ſo ordered, and eſtabliſhed all things belonging to 
the Church, as not to ſuffer the leaſt Alteration afterwards, during her 
Reign. Nay, almoſt every Seſſion of Parliament, her publick Admonition 
was, that no Innovation might be made in the Diſcipline or Rites of the 
Church. And thus much for her Religion. | 

Her Levities. 30. Some of the graver fort may perhapsaggravate her Levities; in loving to 
be admired and courted, nay, and to have Love-Poems made on her; and con- 
tinuing this Humour longer than was decent for her Years: yet to take even 
theſe Matters in a milder Senſe, they claim a due Admiration ; being of- 
ten found in fabulous Narrations; as that of a certain Queen in the for- 
4 tunate Iſlands, in whoſe Court Love was allowed, but Luſt baniſhed.”? 
Or if a harſher Conſtruction can be put upon them, they are ſtill to be 


highly admired ; as theſe Gaities did not much eclipſe her Fame, nor in the 


leaſt obſcure her Grandeur, nor injure her Government, nor hinder the 
Adminiſtration of her Affairs: for thipgs of this ſort are rarely ſo well 
tempered and regulated in Princes. + 
Her moral 31. This Queen was certainly good and moral; and as ſuch ſhe deſired 
Virtues, to appear. She hated Vice, and ſtudied to grow famous by honourable 
Courſes, Thus, for example, having once ordered an Expreſs to be written 
to her Ambaſſador, containing certain Inſtructions, which he was privately 
to impart to the Queen-Mother of France, her Secretary inſerted a Clauſe 
for the Ambaſſador to uſe, importing, That they were two Queens, 
« from whoſe Experience, and Arts of Government, no leſs was expected 
than from the greateſt Kings.“ She could not bear the Compariſon ; 
but ordered it to be ſtruck out; ſaying, <** She uſed quite different Arts 
* and Methods of Government, from the Queen-Mother.“ | 
Her deſire of 32+ She was alſo not a little pleaſed, if any one by chance had dropt ſuch 
appearing e- an Expreſſion as this, That tho? ſhe had lived in a private Station, her 
minen, tho" © Excellencies could not have paſſed unobſerved by the Exe of the World.” 


EY So unwilling was ſhe, that any of her Virtue, or Praiſe, ſhould be owing to 


the height of her Fortune. 9go x 

Her great Ia. 33. But if I ſhould enter uphetlb OA, whether moral or political, 

dent for Go- I muſt either fall into a Common-place of Virtues, which would be unwor- 

vernment. thy of ſo extraordinary a Princeſs; or if I would give them their proper 
Grace and Luſtre, I muſt enter into a Hiſtory of her Life; which requires 
more Leiſure, and a richer Vein than mine. To ſpeak the Truth, the on- 
ly proper Encomiaſt of this Lady is Time ; which, for ſo many Ages as it 
has run, never produced any thing like her, of the ſame Sex, for the Go- 
vernment of a Kingdom. c | 
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"HE Author's Character as a Speaker, is no leſs extraordinary, than as 
a Writer. His Contemporary Mr. Johnſon, the celebrated Poet, tells 
ns, His Hearers could not cougb, or look aſide from him without loſs ; that 
« be commanded where he ſpoke ; and had his Judges angry and pleaſed at his 
& devotion ; that the Fear of every Man, who heard bim was, leſt be ſhould 
* make an end, &c 2. A late learned Prelate, thought it no ſtrained Comple- 
ment to ſay, That it was well for Cicero, and the Honour of his Orations, 
e that the Lord Bacon compoſed his in another Language. And other eminent 
Men have declared as much ©, To ſpeak moderately of theſe Speeches, they are 
ſtudied full, ſtrong and definitive; no way ſophiſtical; but as honeſt and bear- 
ty, as they are learned and political. | i 
The Number he left behind him, including his Charges, is conſiderable. They 
were publiſhed by Dr. Rawley, after the Anthor*s death. We have here ſelected 
the more capital; ranged them in ſome Order; and left them nearly in their 
vid Engliſh Dreſs ; which ſeems to ſuit them beiter than a new one. | 


2 See n Diſcoveries, pag. 101. | | 
See Archbiſhop Tenniſon's Account of all the Lord Bacen's Works, pag. 62. 
+© Sec Tatler, Ne 267. and Spectator Ne 554. 
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| Syxxgch I. | 
Upon preſenting a Petition of the Houſe of Commons, to his 
Majeſty, for Y egulating the P UrUVeyors®. ; 


, I'S well known to your Majeſty, that the Emperors of Rome, for 

T their better Glory and Ornament, uſed in their Titles the additions 
of the Countries and Nations where they had obtained Victories: as Ger- 
manicus, Britannicus, and the like. But after all thoſe Names, followed, as 
in the higher place, the Name of Pater Patriæ, as the greateſt Title of all 
human Honour, immediately preceding the Name of Auguſtus; whereby 
they meant to expreſs ſome affinity they had, in reſpect of their Office, 
with divine Honour. Your Majeſty might, with good reaſon, aſſume many 


of thoſe other Names; as Germanicus, Saxonicus, Britannicus, Francicus, Da- 


nicus, and others, as appertaining to you, not by Bloodſhed, as they bore 
them; but by Blood: your Majeſty's Royal Perſon being a noble con- 
fluence of Streams and Veins, wherein the Royal Blood of many Kingdoms 
of Europe are met, and united, But no Name is more worthy of you, ngr 
may more truly be aſcribed to you, than that of Father of your People ; which 
you may bear and expreſs, not in the formality of your Style; bur in the 


real Courſe of your Government. We ought not to ſay to you, as was ſaid 


to Julius Ceſar, That we have already for what to admire you, and that nrw 
we en pelt ſomewhat for which to commend you: for we may juſtly acknow- 
ledge, that we have found in your Majeſty, great cauſe both of Admira- 
tion and Commendation. For great is the Admiration wherewith you have 
poſſeſſed us ſince this Parliament began, in thoſe two Caſes, wherein we 
have had acceſs to you; that of the return of Sir Francis Goodwin, and that 
of the Union ; whereby it ſeems to us, that one of theſe being fo ſubtile a 
Queſtion of Law, and the other ſo high a Cauſe of State, that, as the Scrip- 


ture ſays of the wileſt of Kings, His Heart was as the Sands of the Sea; which 


tho? 
2 This Speech was made, and the Petition preſented, the firſt Seſſion of Parliament in the 


Reign of King Fame, I. 


Sect. I. SPEECHES en Civil Occaſions. 


tho? it be one of the largeſt Bodies, yet conſiſts of the ſmalleſt Portions : 
ſo in thoſe two Examples, it appears to us, that God has given your 
Majeſty a rare ſufficiency, both to compaſs and fathom the greateſt Mat- 
ters, and to diſcern the leaſt. And for matter of Praiſe and Commenda- 
tion, which chiefly belongs to Goodneſs, we cannot bur with great thank- 
fulneſs profeſs, that your Majeſty, within the Circle of one year of your 
Reign, has endeavoured to unite your Church, which was divided ; to ſup- 
ply your Nobility, which was diminiſhed ; and to eaſe your People, where 
they were burdened and oppreſſed. | 
Under the laſt of theſe, viz. the eaſe and comfort of your People, falls 
the Meſſage I now bring to your Majeſty, concerning the great Grievance 
ariſing by the manifold abuſes of Purveyors; differing, in ſome degree, from 
moſt of the things wherein we deal and conſult. For *tis true, the 


Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Parliament aſſembled, are a repreſen- 


tative Body of your Commons, and third State ; and in many Matters, 
altho* we apply ourſelves to perform the Truſt of thoſe that chooſe us; yet 
it may be, we ſpeak much out of our own Senſe and Diſcourſe. But in 
this Grievance, being of that nature whereto the poor People is moſt ex- 
poſed, and Men of Quality leſs ; we moſt humbly deſire your Majeſty to 


conceive, that you do not hear our Opinions or Senſes, but the very Groans 


and Complaints themſelves of your Commons, more truly and lively than 
by. Repreſentation. For there is no Grievance in your Kingdom ſo gene- 
ral, ſo continual, fo ſenſible, and fo bitter to the common Subject, as this 
whereof we now ſpeak ; wherein it may pleaſe your Majeſty to vouchſafe 
me leave, fir/t, to ſet forth to you the dutiful and reſpectful carriage of our 
Proceeding ; next, the Subſtance of our Petition; and thirdly, ſome Reaſons 
and Motives, which in all humbleneſs we offer to your Majeſty's Royal 
Conſideration ; aſſuring ourſelves, that never King reigned who had better 
Notions of Head, and Motions of Heart, for the Good and Comfort of his 


loving Subjects. For the firft ; in the Courſe of Remedy which we deſire, 


we intend not in any ſort, to derogate from your Majeſty's Prerogative; 


nor to touch, diminiſh, or queſtion any of your Majeſty's Regalities or 


Rights. For we ſeek nothing but the Reformation of Abuſes, and the 
Execution of former Laws, whereto we are born. And altho' it be no 
ſtrange thing in Parliament, for new Abuſes to crave new Remedies ; yet 
in thoſe Abuſes we content ourſelves with the old Laws: only deſire a Con- 
firmation, and quickening of them in their Execution; ſo far are we from 
any Humour of Innovation or Encroachment. | 

As to the Court of the Green-Cloth, ordained for the proviſion of your 


Majeſty's moſt honourable Houſhold, we hold it ancient and reverend. 


Other Courts reſpe& your political Perſon ; but that reſpects your natural 
Perſon. Yet, to uſe that Freedom, which to Subjects that pour out their 
Griefs before ſo gracious a King, is allowable, we may very well alledge, 
a Compariſon uſed by one of the Fathers in another Matter; and not unfit- 
ly repreſenting our Caſe, in this Point:- viz. that of the Leaves and Roots 
of Nettles ; the Leaves are venomous and ſtinging, where they touch + the 

| | oot 
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Abuſes naturally divide themſelves into three ſorts: the Vrſt, they take in 
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Root not ſo; but without Venom or Malignity: and yet 'tis the Root 
that bears and fupports all the Leaves. 

As to the Subſtance of our Petition; *tis no other, than by the Benefit 
of your Majeſty's Laws to be relieved of the Abuſes of Purveyors : which 
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kind what they ought not to take ; the ſecond, they take in quantity a far 
greater Proportion than comes to your Majeſty's uſe ; the third, they take 
in an unlawful manner, directly and expreſsly prohibited by divers Laws. 
For the Vt of theſe, I am a little to alter their Name; for inſtead of Ta- 
era, they become Taxers 3 inſtead of taking Proviſion for your Majeſty's 
Service, they tax your People, ad redimendam vexationem: impoling up- 
on them; and extorting from them Sums of Money, ſometimes in groſs, = 
ſometimes in the nature of Stipends annually paid, ze noceant, to be Ty 
fre-d and eaſed of their Oppreſſion. Again, they take Trees, which by 4 
Law they cannot do; Timber-trees, which are the Beauty, Countenance, 
and Sheiter of Men's Houſes ; that Men have long ſpared from their own 
Purſe and Profit; that Men eſteem, for their Uſe and Delight, above ten 
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times the' Value ; that are a loſs, which Men cannot repair or recover. f 1 
Theſe they take, to the defacing and ſpoiling of your Subjects Manſions and HM 
Dwellings ; except they may be compounded with to their own Appetites. = 


And if a Gentleman be too hard for them, while he is at home, they will 
watch their time, when there is but a Bailiff or a Servant remaining ; and - 
put the Ax to the Root of the Tree, before the Maſter can ſtop it. Again, 1 
they uſe a ſtrange and moſt unjuſt Exaction, in cauſing the Subjects to pay = 
a Poundage of their own Debts, due from your * . to them : ſo that 
a poor Man, when he has had his Hay, or his Wood, or his Poultry, 
which perhaps he was loth to part with, and reſerved for the Proviſion of his 
own Family, taken from him, and that not at a juſt Price, but under the 
Value, and comes to receive his Money, he ſhall have after the rate of Twelve 
Pence in the Pound abated, for Poundage, of his due Payment, upon ſo 
hard Conditions. Nay farther, they are grown to that Extremity, as to 
take double Poundage; once when the Debenture is made, and again when 
the Money is paid. I | | | 
As to the ſecond Point, viz. that the quantity they take is far above 
what anſwers to your Majeſty's uſe ; they are the greateſt Multiplyers in 
the world. For *tis affirmed to me, by Gentlemen of good Report, and 
Experience in theſe Cauſes, as a Matter which I may ſafely avouch before 


your Majeſty, that there is no Pound Profit which redounds to your Ma- 


jeſty in this Courſe, but induces three Pound Damage upon your Subjects, 
beſides the Diſcontent. And to the end they may make their Spoil more L 
ſecurely; whereas divers Statutes ſtrictly provide, that whatſoever they take, 
Mall be regiſtred and atteſted ;, that by making a Compariſon of what is 
taken from the Country, and what is anſwered above, their Deceits might 
appear; they, to obſcure their Deceit, utterly omit the Obſervation of this, 


which the Law preſcribes, 
The 
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The third Abuſe, viz. the unlawful manner of their taking, is ſo mani- 


fold, as rather requires an enumeration of ſome of the Particulars, than a 


Proſecution of all. For the Price; by Law, they ought to take as they 
can agree with the Subject; but by Abuſe they take at an impoſed and 
enforced Price: by Law they ought to make but one Appraiſemeng, by 
Neighbours in the Country; by Abuſe they make a ſecond Appraiſement 


at the Court-Gate ; and when the Subjects Cattle come up many Miles, 
lean, and out of plight, by reaſon of their Travel, then they rate them a- 


new at an abated Price. By Law they ought to take between Sun and Sun 
by Abuſe they take in the Twilight, and in the Night-time ; a time well 
choſen for Malefactors: by Law they ought not to take in the Highways, 
a Place by your Majeſty's high Prerogative protected, and by Statute in 
ſpecial Words excepted 3 by Abuſe they take in the Ways, in contempt of 
your Majeſty's Prerogative and Laws: by Law they ought to ſhew their 
Commiſſion, and the Form of Commiſſion is by Law ſet down: the Com- 
miſſions they bring, are againſt the Law ; and becauſe they know ſo much, 
they will not ſhew them. A number of other Particulars there are, where- 
of I have given your Majeſty a taſte ; and the chief of them, upon delibe- 
rate Advice, are ſet down in 2 by the Labour of certain Commit - 
tees, and Approbation of the whole Houſe, more particularly and lively than 
I can expreſs them; myſelf having them at the ſecond hand, by reaſon of 
my abode in London. But this Writing is a Collection of theirs who dwell 
among the Abuſes of theſe Offenders, and Complaints of the People ; and 
ſuch muſt needs have a more perfect underſtanding of all Circumſtancesof 
It remains only that I uſe a few Words, the rather to move your Maje- 
ſty in this Cauſe: and a very few will ſuffice; for ſuch great Enormitics nei- 
ther require any aggravating z nor ſo great Grace, as uſes of itſelf to flow 


from your Majeſty's Princely Goodnels, any artificial Perſuading. There 


are two things only, which I think proper to ſet before your Majeſty ; the 
one the Example of your moſt noble Progenitors, Kings of this Realm, 
who from the firft King that endowed this Kingdom with the great Char- 
ters of their Liberties until the laſt, have ordained moſt of them in their ſeve- 
ral Reigns, ſome Laws or Law againſt this kind of Offenders ; and eſpe- 


cially the Example of one of them, that King, who for his Greatneſs, 


Wiſdom, Glory, and Union of ſeveral Kingdoms, reſembles your Majeſty 
moſt, both in Virtue and Fortune, King Edward III. who in his time only, 
made Ten ſeveral Laws againſt this Miſchief. 

The ſecond is the Example of God himſelf ; who faid and * 
That he will not bold them guiltleſs that take his Name in vain. For all thoſe 


great Miſdemeanors are committed in and under your Majeſty's Name; and 


cherefore we hope your Majeſty will hold them twice guilty, that commit 
theſe Offences; once for oppreſſing the People, and again for doing it un- 
der the Colour and Abuſe of your Majeſty's moſt dreaded, and beloved 
Name, So that I will conclude with the Saying of Pindar, optima res Aqua; 


not for the excellency, but the common uſe of it; and fo contrariwiſe the 
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Matter of Abuſe in the Purveyance, if not the moſt heinous Abuſe, yet cer- 


tainly is the moſt common and general Abuſe of all others in this Kingdom. 


It remains, that according to the command laid upon me, I do in all 
humility preſent this Writing to your Majeſty's royal hands; with moſt 
humble Petition, on behalf of the Commons, that as your Majeſty has 
been pleaſed to vouchſaſe your gracious Ear to hear me; ſo you would be 
ow. enlarge your Patience to hear this Writing read, which is more 
material. 


Sr II 


| Upon the general NATUR A LIZATION of the Sc oT 18 
Narr ION. | 85 
Mr. SPEAKER bo ae 
Y Deſign is to anſwer the Inconveniencies alledged, if we ſhould give 
way to this Naturalization 3 which I ſuppoſe you will not find fo 


great as my are made; but that much Droſs is put into the Balance to 


help the Weight. 
1. The firſt Inconvenience is, that there may enſue from this Naturalization, 
5 1 urcharge of People upon England ; which is ſuppoſed to have already its full 
arge. 

A grave Objection, Mr. Speaker, and dutiful ; for it proceeds not from 
any Unkindneſs to the Scoziþ Nation, but from a Natural Faſtneſs to our 
ſelves: for that Anſwer of the Virgins, ne forte non ſufficiat vobis & nobis, 
proceeds not out of any Envy, but out of Providence, and the original 
Charity which begins with ourſelves. | | 

To this ſo weighty and fo principal Objection, I ſhall offer three ſeveral 
Anſwers; every one of them being, to my Underſtanding, of itſelf ſuffi- 
cient. | 

(I.) The fir/t is, that the Opinion of the Number of the Scozi/þ Nation, 
likely to plant themſelves among us, will be found a thing rather in Conceit 
than Event; for, you will find, thoſe plauſible Similitudes of a Tree thriving 
better, if removed into the more fruitful Soil, and of Sheep or Cattle finding a 
Paſſage open, will leave the more barren Paſture, and get into a better, 
to be but ſuperficial Arguments, that have no ſound Reſemblance with the 
tranſplanting or transferring of Families : for the Tree we know, by Na- 
ture, as ſoon as *tis ſet ina better Ground, can faſten upon it, and take 
Nutriment from it; and a Sheep, as ſoon as he gets into a better Paſture, 
will feed. But there belongs more to a Family, or particular Perſon, that 


ſhall remove from one Nation to another: for if they have not Stock, Means, 


Acquaintance, Cuſtoms, Habitations, Trades, Countenance, and the 
| | Py | | like, 
This Speech was made in the Houſe of Commons, the fifth Year of King James I. 
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like, they will ſtarve in the midſt of the rich Paſture ; and are far from gra. 

Zing at their pleaſure : therefore in this point, which is conjectural, Ex- 

perience is the beſt Guide for the time paſt, and a Pattern of the time to 

come. I think no Man doubts, but his Majeſty's firſt coming in, was 

3 the greateſt Spring- Tide for the Confluence and Entrance of that Nation. 

1 Now I would fain know, in theſe four Years, and the Fulneſs and Strength 
| of the Court and Tide, how many Families of Scoz/men are planted in the 

Cities, Boroughs, and Towns of this Kingdom; for I aſſure myſelf, that 

more than ſome Perſons of Quality, about his Majeſty's Perſon here at 

Court, and in London, and ſome other inferior Perfons, that have a depen- 

dance upon them, the Return and Certificate, if ſuch a Survey ſhould be 

made, would be of a number extremely ſmall. I appeal to all your pri- 

vate Knowledges of the Places you inhabit. Now, Mr. Speaker, J am ſure, 

4 there will be no more ſuch Spring- tides. 94 

= But you will tell me of a multitude of Families of the Scotiſb Nation in 

Polonia; and if they multiply in a Country fo far off, how much more at 

hand? So that you mult of neceſſity impure it to fome ſpecial accident of 

Time and Place, that draws them thither. For you ſee plainly, before 
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: your Eyes, that in Germany, which is much nearer, and in France, where 
| they are invited with Privileges, and with this very. Privilege of Natura- 
= lization, yet no ſuch Number can be found; ſo that neither Nearneſs of | 1 
| Place, nor Privilege of Perſon, can be the Cauſe. But to ſpeak what 1 
1 think, of all Places in the World, they will never take that Courſe of Life | 
E in this Kingdom, which they content themſelves with in Poland ; for the | 
E Nature of all Men is rather to diſcover Poverty abroad, than at home. | 
Y No Gentleman, who has over-reached himſelf in Expences, and mult there- 

1 fore abate his Countenance, but will rather travel, and do it abroad, than 

= | at home; and we know they have good high Stomachs ; and have ever 

E | ſtood in ſome Ferms of Emulation with us: and therefore they will never 

af live here, except they can live in good Faſhion. So that I aſſure you, Mr, 

1 Speaker, I am of opinion, that the fear we now have to admit them, 

2 will prove like that Contention between the Nobility and People of 

3Y Rome, for admitting of a Plebeian Conſul; which in paſſing was very ve- 

2 hement, and mightily ſtood upon, but when the People had obtained the 

3 Point, they never made any Plebeian Conſul for ſixty Years after: and fo 

A will this be for many Years, as I am perſuaded, rather a Matter in Opi- 

Y nion and Reputation, than in Uſe or Effect. And this is my firſt Anſwer 

1 to this main Inconvenience, pretended from a Surcharge of People. 

1 (2.) My ſecond Anſwer to the Objection is this. I muſt have leave to 

3 doubt, that Exgland is not yet peopled to the full; for certainly the Terri- 

1 tories of France, Italy, Flanders, and ſome great part of Germany, do in 

3 equal ſpace of Ground bear and contain a far greater quantity of People, 

1 if they were muſtered by the Poll. Neither can I ſee, that this Kingdom is 

1 ſo much inferior to thoſe in Fruitfulneſs, as tis in Population: which makes 

me conceive we have not our full Charge. Befides, I fee manifeſtly among 


us, the Badges and Tokens rather of a Scarcity, than of a Preſs of People; 
Vo. I. A X as 
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which need to fear Surcharge of People; for all Sea-Provinces, and eſ- 3 
pecially Iſlands, have another Element beſides the Earth and Soil, for their 1 
Suſtenance. And what an infinite Number of People are, and may be ſu- 3 
ſtained, by Fiſhing, Carriage by Sea, and Merchandizing ? Wherein I again 7 
diſcover, that we are. not at all pinched by the multitude of People ; other- . 
wiſe it were impoſſible we ſhould relinquiſh and reſign ſuch an infinite Bene- : 
fit of Fiſhing to the Flemings, as *tis well known we do. And therefore I 2 


happy means to iſſue and diſcharge the multitude of their People, if it were 


Effect that can follow from a Surcharge of People? Look into Hiſtory, 4 


than for Parliaments and Kingdoms. And thus, Mr. Speaker, I leave this 
Irſt Objection to its three Anſwers. | | 
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as drowned Lands, Commons, Waſtes, and the like ; which is a plain De- 


monſtration, that however there may be an over-ſwelling of People here 
about London, which is moſt in our Eye; yet the Body of the Kingdom 


is but thin ſown with them: and whoever ſhall compare our Ruins E 
and Decays of ancient Towns, with the Erections and Augmentations of 1 
new, cannot but judge that England has been far better peopled in former |, 


Times; it may be in the Heptarchy, or otherwiſe :. for generally it holds 
a Rule, the ſmaller the State, the greater the Population pro rata. And 
whether this be true or no, we need but to remember how many of us ſerve 
in this Houſe for deſolate and decayed Boroughs. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, whoever looks into the Principles of State, muſt 1 
hold, that they are the Mediterranean Countries, and not the Maritime, 
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ſee we have Waſtes by Sea, as well as by Land; which till is an infallible - 
Argument that our Induſtry is not awakened to ſeek Maintenance by any f 

over- great Charge, or Preſs of People. And laſtly, Mr. Speaker, there was 
never any Kingdom, in the Ages of the World, had, I think, ſo fair and 
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too great, as this Kingdom, in regard of that deſolate and waſted Kingdom 


of Jreland; which being a Country bleſſed with almoſt all the Dowries 
of Nature, as Rivers, Havens, Woods, Quarries, good Soil, a temperate Cli- M 

mate, and now at laſt bleſt alſo under his Majeſty with Obedience, does, as 2 

it were, continually call to us for our Colonies and Plantations. And thus MH 

I conclude my ſecond Anſwer to this pretended Inconvenience of Surcharge £z 

of People. | | 1 

(3.) My third Anſwer is this. I demand, Mr. Speaker, what is the worſt 4 


and you ſhall find it no other than ſome honourable War, for the enlarge- 
ment of their pent Borders: which Inconvenience in a valiant and warlike 
Nation, I know not whether I ſhould term it an Inconvenience ; for the Say- 
ing is moſt true, tho* in another Senſe, omne /olum forti patria. It was ſpo- I 
ken indeed of the Patience of an exiled Man; but is no leſs true of the Va- 1 
lour of a warlike Nation. And certainly if we held ourſelves worthy, when- RF 
ever a juſt Cauſe ſhould be given, either to recover our antient Rights, or 
to xevenge our late Wrongs, or to attain the Honour of our Anceſtors, or 
to enlarge the Patrimony of our Poſterity ; we would never in this manner 
forget the Conſiderations of Amplitude and Greatneſs, and fall at va- 
riance about Profit and Reckonings ; fitter much for private Perſons, 


2 2, The 
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2. The ſecond Objection is, that the fundamental Laws of England and 
Scotland are yet different and ſeveral ; nay, that *tis declared they ſhall continue 
ſo, and that there is no intent in his Majeſty to make an Innovation in them ; 
and therefore that it would not be ſeaſonable to proceed with this Naturaliza- 
tion, and endow them with our Rights and Privileges, except they ſhould likewiſe 
receive and ſubmit themſelves to our Laws, And this Objection likewiſe, I al- 
low to be a weighty Objection ; and worthy to be well anſwered and diſcuſſed. 

The Anſwer J offer is, that for my part, Mr. Speaker, I wiſh the Scotiſh 
Nation governed by our Laws; for I hold our Laws with ſome reduce- 
ments worthy to govern, tho? it were the World: but this is what I ſay, 
and therein deſire your Attention; that according to true Reaſon of State, 
Naturalization is firſt in Order, and precedent to Union of Laws; in de- 
gree a leſs matter than Union of Laws; and in Nature ſeparable, not inſe- 
parable from Union of Laws: for Naturalization only takes out the 
Marks of a Foreigner; but Union of Laws makes them entirely as our ſelves. 
Naturalization es away Separation; but Union of Laws takes away Di- 
ſtinction. Do we not ſee, Mr. Speaker, that in the Adminiſtration of the 
World, under the great Monarch God himſelf, that his Laws are diverſe ; 
one Law in Spirits, another in Bodies; one Law in Regions celeſtial ; ano- 
ther in elementary : and yet the Creatures are all one Maſs or Lump, with- 
out my Vacuum or Separation. Do we not likewiſe ſee in the State of the 
Church, that among People of all Languages and Lineages, there is one 
Communion of Saints, and that we are Fellow-Citizens, and naturalized of 
the heavenly Feruſalem; and yet there are divers and ſeveral Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, Policies, and Hierarchies, according to the ſaying of that worthy Fa- 
ther; in veſte varielas ſit, ſciſſura non ſit? Therefore certainly, Mr. Speaker, 


the Bond of Law is the more ſpecial and private Bond, and the Bond of 


Naturalization the more common and general ; for the Laws are rather fgu- 
ra reipublice than forma; and rather Bonds of Perfection than Bonds of En- 
tireneſs. So we ſee in the Experience of our own Government, that in 
the Kingdom of Ireland all our Statute Laws, fince Poyning's Law, are not 
in force; yet we deny them not the Benefit of Naturalization. In Guernſey 
and Jerſey, and the Iſle of Man, our common Laws are not in force; and 
yet they have the benefit of Naturalization. Neither need any Man doubt 
but that our Laws and Cuſtoms muſt in ſmall time gather, and win upon 
theirs ; for here is the Seat of the Kingdom, whence come the ſupreme Di- 
rections of State: here is the King's Perſon and Example, of which the 
Verſe ſays, Regis ad exemplum totus comtonitur Orbis. And therefore tis im- 
poſſible, altho* not by ſolemn and formal Act of States, yet by the ſecret 
Operation of no long time, but they muſt come under the Yoke of our 
Laws; and fo dulcis tractus pari jugo. And this is the Anſwerl give to the 
ſecond Objection. 5 | 

3. The third Objection, is ſome Inequality of the Fortunes of England and 
7 9 z by the — whereof there may enſue Advantage to them, and 
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in the ſame Caſe, as to this Point. 
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And here, Mr. Speaker, *tis well that this Difference or Diſparity conſiſts 
but in the external Goods of Fortune; for indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that 
for the Goods of the Mind, and the Body, they are alteri nos, ſecond ſelves : 
for to do them right, we know in their Capacities and Underſtandings, they 
area People ingenious, in Labour induſtrious, in Courage valiant, in Body 
hard, active and comely. More might be ſaid, but in commending them we 
do but in effect commend ourſelves; for they are of one Piece and Conti- 
nent with us: and the truth is, we participate both of their Virtues and 
Vices. For if they have been noted to be a People not fo tractable in Go- 
vernment, we cannot, without felf-flattery, free ourſelves altogether from that 
Fault; being indeed a thing incident to all martial People; who, as we 
ſee it' evident by the Example of the Romans and others, are like fierce 
Horſes, which tho' better for Service than others, yet are harder to break 
and manage. | 
But this Objection I propoſe to anſwer not by the Authority of Scrip- 
tures, which ſay, *1is more bleſſed to give than to receive; but by an Autho- 
rity formed and derived from the Judgmen of ourſelves, and our Anceſtors 
or, Mr. Speaker, in all the Line of 
our own Kings, none carries a greater Commendation, than his Majeſty's noble 
Progenitor Ring Edward I. And among his other Commendations, both of 
War and Policy, none is more celebrated than his Enterprize for the Conqueſt 
of Scotland; as not bending his Deſigns to glorious Acquiſitions abroad, 
but to ſolid Strength at home; which if it had ſucceeded, could not but 
have brought in all thoſe Inconveniencies, of the Commixture of a more 
opulent Kingdom with a leſs, that are now alledged. For *tis not the 
Yoke either of our Laws or Arms, that can alter the Nature of the Cli- 
mate, or of the Soil; neither is it the Manner of the Commixture that can 
alter the Matter of Commixture: and therefore if it were good for us then, 
tis good for us now 3 and not to be prized the leſs, becauſe we paid not ſo 
dear for it. | 
4. The fourth Objection, Mr. Speaker, is rather a Pre- occupation of an 
Ohjectien on the other ſide z for it may be very pertinently asked, about 
what do we contend? The Benefit of Naturalization is by the Law al- 
ready ſettled and inveſted, in as many as have been, or ſhall be born, ſince 
his Majeſty's coming to the Crown, There needs no more therefore, but 
to bring the Ante- nati into the Degree of the Poſt-nati; that men grown 
may be in no worſe Caſe than Children; and elder Brothers in no worſe 
Cafe than younger: ſo that we ſtand but upon a little Difference in the 
time of one Generation from another. To this, Mr. Speaker, it is 
ſaid by ſome, that the Law is not ſo; but that the Paſt-nati are Aliens 
as well as the reſt, A Point that I mean not much to argue; becauſe I de- 
ſire in this place to ſpeak rather of Convenience than of Law: only I muſt 
acknowledge, to me the Opinion ſeems contrary to the Reafon of the Law; 
contrary to the Form of Pleading in the Law; and contrary, to Authority 
ard Experience of Law. For Reaſon of Law; methinks the Wiſdom of 
the common Laws of England is admirable, in the Diſtribution of the Bene- 
fit and Protection of the Laws, according to the four ſeveral Conditions of 
7 M Perſons, 
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Perſons, in an excellent Proportion. The Degrees are four, two of Aliens, 
and two of Subjects. | ; 

(.) The firſt Degree is of an Alien born under a King or State, that is an 
Enemy. If ſuch an one come into this Kingdom without ſafe-conduR, *tis at 
his peril: the Law gives him no protection, neither for Body, Lands, nor 
Goods; ſo that if he be ſlain, there is no remedy by any Appeal at the Par- 
ty's Suit; altho' the Wife were an Engliſh Woman: but at the King's Suit 
the Caſe may be otherwiſe, in regard of the offence to the Peace and Crown. 

(2.) The ſecond Degree is of an Alien born under the Faith and Allegiance 
of a King or State, that is a Friend. To ſuch a perſon the Law imparts a 
greater benefit and protection; that is, concerning things perſonal, tranſi- 
tory, and moveable; as Goods and Chattels, Contracts, and the like; but 
not concerning Freehold and Inheritance. The reaſon is, becauſe he may be 
an Enemy, tho' he is not; for the State, under the obeiſance of which he is, 
may enter into a quarrel and hoſtility: and therefore as the Law has but a 
tranſitory Aſſurance of him; ſo it rewards him but with tranſitory Benefits. 

(3.) The third Degree is of a Subject who, having been an Alien, is made 
free by Charter and Denization. To ſuch an one the Law imparts yet a 
more ample benefit ; for it gives him power to purchaſe Freehold and Inhe- 
ritance to his own uſe ; and likewiſe enables the Children born after his Deni- 
zation to inherit: yet he cannot make Title, or convey Pedegree from any 
Anceſtor paramount ; for the Law thinks it not proper to make him in the 
fame degree with a Subject born, becauſe he was once an Alien; and fo might 
once have been an Enemy: and Mens Affections cannot be fo fettled by any 
Benefit, as when from their Nativity they are inbred and inherent. 

(4.) Andi the fourth, which is the perfect Degree, is of ſuch a perſon as nei- 
ther is an Enemy, nor could have been an Enemy in time paſt, nor can be an 
Enemy in time to come; and therefore the Law gives him the full benefit, 
Naturalization. | * | 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if theſe are the true Steps and Paces of the Law, no 
man can deny, but whoever is born under the King's Obedience, never could 
be an Enemy; a Rebel he might, but no Enemy: and therefore, in Reaſon 
of Law, is naturalized. Nay, contrariwiſe, he is bound fare narivitatis to 
defend the Kingdom of England againſt all Invaders or Rebels: and therefore 


as he is obliged to the Protection of Arms, and that . pm ry and nfhiver- 
fally ; ſo he is to have the perperual and univerſal Benefit and Protection of 


Law, which is Naturalization. | 
For Form of fleading; tis certain, that if a Man would plead another to 
be an Alien, he muſt not only fer forth negatively, and privatively, that he 
was born out af the Obedience of our ſovereign Lord the King; bat affirma- 
tively; under the Obedience of 4 foreign King, or State in particular: which. 
e TTY RS af th 
As for Authority, I will not preſs it; you all know what has been pub- 
liſhed by the King's Proclamation. And for Experience of Law, we fee it in 
the Subjects of Ireland; in the Subjects of 8 and Jerſey; Parcels of 
the Dutchy of Normandy; and in the Subjects of Calais, when it was Eugli b. 
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them; and a good Agreement with them. 
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But to drop all Argument of Law, and keep to Point of Convenience, I hold 


all Poſt-nati naturalized ipſo jure; yet am far from Opinion, that it ſhould 
be a thing ſuperfluous, to have done it by Parliament; chiefly in reſpect of 


that true Principle of State, Principum actiones precipue ad famam ſunt com- 


Fonende, It will lift up a Sign, to all the World, of our Love towards 
And theſe are, Mr. Speaker, the material Object ions, which have been 
made on the other fide ; whereto you have heard my Anſwers : weigh them 
in your Wiſdoms: And fol conclude the general Part. | 
I. Now, Mr. Speaker, I muſt fill the other Ballance, in expreſſing the 


_ _ conveniences we ſhall incur, if we do not proceed to this Naturalization. And 


here, the Inconvenience which above all others exceedingly moves me, and 
may move you, is a Poſition of State, collected out of the Records of Time; 
viz. That wherever ſeveral Kingdoms, or States, have united in Sove- 


reignty, if that Union has not been fortified, and bound in with a farther 


Union, that of Naturalization ; it has followed, that at one time or other, 
they have broke again ; being, upon all Occaſions, apt to relapſe, and revolr 
to the former Separation. | 

Of this Aſſertion the firſt Example I ſhall ſer before you, is of that me- 


morable Union between the Romans and the Latins; which continued from 


the Battle at the Lake of Regilla, for many Years, to the Conſulſhips of 
C. Plautius, and L. Æmilius Mamercus. At which time, there began, about 
this very point of Naturalization, a War call'd Bellum Sociale; being the 
moſt bloody, and pernicious, that ever the Roman State endured : wherein, 
after numbers of Battles, and infinite Sieges, and Surprizes of Towns, the 
Romans, in the end, prevailed, and maſtered the ZLatins : but as ſoon as ever 
they had the Honour of the War, looking back to what Perdition and Con- 
fuſion they were near being brought, they preſently naturalized them all. 

Again, let me ſet before you the Example of Sparta, and the reſt of the Pelo- 
ponneſus, their Aſſociates. The State of Sparta was a nice and jealous State, in 
this point of imparting Naturalization to their Confederates. But what was the 
iſſue of it? After they had held them in a kind of Society, and Amity, for ſeve- 
ral Years; upon the firſt Occaſion given, which was no more than the Surprizal 
of the Caſtle of Thebes, by certain Conſpirators; there immediately enſued a 
general Revolt, and Defection of their Afociates ; which was the ruin of their 
State, never afterwards to be recovered. 

In later Times, behold the like Events in the Kingdom of Aragon; which 
Kingdom was united with Caſtile, and the reſt of Spain, in the Perſons of 
Ferdinando and Iſabella ; and ſo continued many years: tho? it yet ſtood a 
Kingdom, ſever'd and divided from the reſt of the Body of Spain in Pri- 
vileges; and directly in this point of Naturalization, or Capacity of In- 
heritance. What came of this? Thus much, that now, of freſh memory, 
not above twelve years ſince, only upon the Voice of a condemned Man, out 
of the Grate of a Priſon towards the Street, who cried, Fueros Libertad, Li- 
bertad, (which is as much as, Liberties or Privileges;) there was raiſed a dange- 


rous Rebellion; which was ſuppreſſed, with great difficulty, by an Army 
Royal. After which Victory, nevertheleſs, to avoid farther Inconvenience, 


their 
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their Privileges were diſannull'd, and they incorporated with Caſtile, and 
the reſt of Spain, Upon ſo ſmall a Spark, notwithſtanding ſo long a Con- 
tinuance, were they ready to break, and ſever again ! | 

The like may be ſaid of the States of Florence, and Piſa, which City of 
Piſa being united to Florence, but not endued with the Benefit of Naturali- 
zation z upon the firſt ſight of foreign Aſſiſtance, by the Expedition of 
Charles VIII. of France into Italy, revolted ; tho? it be ſince again reunited 
and incorporated, and obtained the aforeſaid Benefit. | 

The ſame Effect we ſee in the moſt barbarous Governments 3 which ſhews it 
rather to be an Effect of Nature: for it was thought a fit Policy, by the Council 
of Conſtantinople, to retain the three Provinces of Tranſylvania, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia ; which were as the very Nurſes of Conſtantinople, in reſpect of 
their Proviſions ; that they might be the leſs waſted, only under Waywods, 
as Vaſſals and Homagers ; and not under Baſhaws, as Provinces of the Turki/h 
Empire: which Policy, we ſee by late experience, proved unfortunate ; as 
appear'd by the Revolt of the ſame three Provinces, under the Arms and 
Conduct of Sigi/mond, Prince of Tranſylvania ; a Leader very famous for a 
time: and this Revolt is not yet fully recovered. Whereas we ſeldom or never 
hear of Revolts of Provinces incorporate with the Turki/þ Empire. 

On the other ſide, Mr. Speaker, we ſhall find, that wherever Kingdoms and 
States have been united; and that Union incorporated by the Bond of Natu- 
ralization mutually ; they never afterwards, upon any occaſion of trouble, or 
otherwiſe, are found to break, and ſever again: as we ſee moſt evidently before 
our eyes, in divers Provinces of France, that is to ſay, Guienne, Provence, 
Normandy, Britain; which, notwithſtanding the infinite Troubles of that 
Kingdom, never offered to break again. e ſee the like Effect in all the 
Kingdoms of Spain, winch are mutually naturalized ; as Leon, Caſtile, Va- 
lentia, Andaluzia, Granada, Murcia, Toledo, Catalonia, and the reſt : except 
Aragon, which held the contrary Courſe, and therefore had the contrary ſuc- 
ceſs; and Portugal, of which there is not yet ſufficient Trial. 


And laſtly, we ſee the like Effect in our own Nation, which never rent aſunder, 


after it was once united; ſo that we now ſcarce know whether the Heptarch 
were a true Story, ora Fable. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, when I revolve theſe 
Examples, and others, ſo lively expreſſing the neceſſity of a Naturalization, 
to avoid a Relapſe into a Separation; I greatly apprehend, that unleſs we 
proceed with this Naturalization, tho? not perhaps in his Majeſty's Time, 
who has {uch Intereſt in both Nations; yet, in the Time of his Deſcendants z 
theſe Realms will be in continual danger to divide and break again. | 
Now if any Man be of that careleſs Mind, maneat noſtros ea cura nepotes;; 
or of that hard Mind, as to leave things to be tried by the ſharpeſt ſword : 
ſure I am, he is not of St. Paul's Opinion, who affirms, that whoſoever uſes 
not Foreſight, and Proviſion for his Family, is worſe than an Infidel; much 
more, if we ſhall not uſe Foreſight for theſe two Kingdoms, that com- 
prehend, in them, ſo many Families ; but leave things open to the Dangers 
of future Diviſions. And thus I have expreſſed to you the Inconvenience, 
which, of all others, ſinks deepeſt with me, as the moſt weighty, 8 
| either 
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Neither do there want other Inconveniences, Mr. Speaker ; the Effects 
and Influences whereof, I fear, will not be 8 to ſo long a day as 
this I have ſpoke of: for 1 leave it to your Wiſdom to conſider, whether, 
if by the denial. of this Naturalization, any Pique, Alienation, or Unkind- 
neſs, ſhould be, or but be thought to be, or noiſed to be, between theſe 
two Nations, whether it will not quicken and excite all the concealed envious 
and malicious Humours againſt us, either foreign or at home; and fo open 
the way to Practices, and other Engines, and Machinations, to the di- 
ſturbance of this State? As for that other Inconvenience of his Maje- 
ſty's Engagement in this Action, tis too binding and too preſſing to be 
ſpoke of; and may do better a great deal in your Minds than in my Mouth, 
or in the Mouth of any Man elſe ; becauſe it preſſes our Liberty too far. 
III. I come now to the third general Part of my Diviſion, concerning the 
Benefits which we ſhall purchaſe, by knitting this Knot ſurer and ſtraiter be- 
tween theſe two Kingdoms, in the Communicating of Naturalization. 

The Benefits may appear to be two; Safety and Greatne/s. As to Safely, 
Mr. Speaker, it was well ſaid by Titus Qxintius of the State of Peloponneſis, 
that the Tortoiſe is ſafe within ber Shell; but if any Parts lie open, they en- 
danger all the reſt. We know well, that altho' the State at this time enjoys 
4 happy Peace; yet for the time paſt its more ancient Enemy has been the 
Frencb,and a more late the Spaniard; and both theſe had as it were their ſeveral 
Poſtern Gates, whereby they might have approach and entrance to annoy us. 
France had Scotland, and Spain had Ireland ; for theſe were the twb acceſſes 
which encouraged both theſe Enemies to aſſail and trouble us. We fee that 
of Scotland is cut off by the Union of theſe two Kingdoms, if it ſhall be now 
made conſtant and permanent; and that of Ireland is cut off likewiſe by the 
convenient Situation of the Weſt of Scotland towards the North of Ireland, 
where the Sore was; which being ſuddenly cloſed, was continued cloſed by 


means of this Salve: ſo that now there are no parts of this State expoſed to 


Danger, as a Temptation to the Ambition of Foreigners; but their Ap- 
oaches and Avenues are taken away. And doubtleſs, Foreigners, who had 
little Succeſs with theſe Advantages, will have much leſs Hopes now they 
are taken from them. And fo much for Safety, 

For Greatneſs, Mr. Speaker ; I think a Man may ſpeak it ſoberly, and 
without Bravery, that this Kingdom of England, having Scotland united, Ire- 
land reduced, the Sea-Provinces of the Low Countries contracted, and Ship- 
ping maintained, is one of the greateſt Monarchies, in Forces, truly eſteem- 
ed, that has been in the World. For certainly the Kingdoms here on Earth 
have a reſemblance with the Kingdom of Heaven ; which our Saviour com- 


pares not to any great Kernel or Nut, but to a very ſmall Grain; yet ſuch 


an one, as is apt to grow and fpread : and ſuch do I take the Conftitution 
of this Kingdom to be; if we ſhall bend our Counſels to Greatneſs and Power, 
and not quench them too much with the Conſideration of Utility and 
Wealth. For, Mr. Speaker, was it not a true Anſwer that Solon of Greece 
made to the rich King Crzſus of Lydia, ſhewing him a great quantity of Gold, 
which he had amaſſed together in Oſtentation of his Greatneſs and Might? 

| | But 
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But Solon ſaid to him, contrary to his Expectation, why, Sir, if another come 
that has better Iron than you, he will be Lord of all your Gold. Neither 


is the Authority of Machiavel to be deſpiſed, who ſcorns that Proverb of 
State, taken firſt from a Speech of Mucianus; that Monies are the Sinews of 
Mar; and ſaid, There are no true Sinews of War, but the Sinews of the Arms 
of valiant Men. T4 | { . : 

Nay more, Mr. Speaker, whoever ſhall look into the Seminaries and Begin- 
nings of the Monarchies of the World, will find them founded in Poverty, 
Perſia was a Country barren and poor, in reſpect of Media, which they ſub- 
dued. Macedon was a Kingdom ignoble and mercenary, till the time of Philip, 
the Son of Amyntas. Rome had poor and paſtoral Beginnings, The Turks, a 
Band of Sarmathian Scythes, that in a vagabond manner made Incurſion up- 
on that part of Aſa, yet called Turcomania ; out of which, after much va- 
riety of Fortune, ſprung the Ottoman Family, now the Terror of the World, 
So we know, the Goths, Vandals, Alans, Huns, Lombards, Normans, and 
the reſt of the Northern People, in one Age of the World made their De- 

ſcent upon the Roman Empire ; and came not as Rovers, to carry away a 
Prey and be gone again ; but planted themſelves in a number of rich and 
fruitful Provinces, where not only their Generations, but their Names re- 
main to this day ; witneſs Lombardy, Catalonia, a Name compounded of 
Goth and Alan, Andaluſia, (a Name corrupted from Vandalitia,) Hungaria, 
Normandy, &c. © 

Nay, the late Fortune of the Switzers, a People bred in a barren and moun- 
tainous Country, is not to be forgot; who firſt ruined the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, who had almoſt ruined the Kingdom of France : when after the Battle 
near Granſon, the rich Jewel of Burgundy, prized at many thouſands, was 
ſold for a few Pence, by a common Swiſs, that knew no more what a Jewel 
meant than Æſop's Cock. And again, the ſame Nation, in revenge of a 
Scorn, was the ruin of the French King's Affairs in Haly, Lewis XII. For 
this King, when he preſſed ſomewhat rudely, by an Agent of the Switzers, to 
raiſe their Penſions, broke into Words of Choler; hat, ſays he, will thoſe 
Villains of the Mountains put a Tax upon me? Which Words loſt him his 
Dutchy of Milan, and chaſed him out of 7zaly. 

All theſe Examples, Mr. Speaker, well prove Solon's Opinion of the Au- 
thority and Maſtery, that Iron has over Gold. And therefore to ſpeak my 
Heart, methinks we ſhould a little diſdain that Spain, (which however of late 
it has begun to rule, yet of ancient time ſerved many Ages, firſt under Car- 
thage, then under Rome, after under the Saracens, Goths, and others,) ſhould 
of late Years take the Spirit to dream of a Monarchy in the Weſt, according 
to that Device, video Solem Orientem in Occidente, only becauſe they have ra- 
viſhed from ſome wild and unarmed People, Mines, and Store of Gold; 
and on the other ſide, that this Iſland of Britain, ſeated and manned as it is, 
and that has, I make no queſtion, the beſt Iron in the World, that is, 


the beſt Soldiers of the World, ſhall think of nothing, but Accounts and 


Audits, and Meum & Tuum, and I cannot tell what. 
. Yy Mr. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have gone thro' the Parts I propoſed to myſelf ; wherein 
if any Man ſhall think I have ſung a Placebo, for my own particular, I 
would have him know, that I diſcern it were much alike for my private 
Fortune, to reſt a Tacebo, as to ſing a Placebo in this Buſineſs: but I have 
ſpoke out of the Fountain of my Heart; I believed, therefore I ſpoke; 
ſo _ my Duty is performed: the Judgment is yours; God direct it for 
the beſt. | eee 


8 EECH III. 


Upon a Motion for Uniting the Laws of ENGLAND and 
| SCOTLAND. 


Mr. SPEAKER; 


TERE itnowa time to wiſh, as *tis to adviſe, no Man ſhould be 
more forward, or more earneſt than myſelf in this Wiſh, that his 
Majeſty's Subjects of England and Scotland were governed by one Law; 
and that for many Reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe it will be an infallible Aſſurance, that there ſhall never be 

a Relapſe in ſucceeding Age? to a Separation. | 
_ Secondly, becauſe tis beſt drawing upon an equal foot; but if the Draught 
lie moſt upon us, and the Yoke lie leaſt on them,or contrariwiſe, *tis not equal. 
_ Thirdly, the Qualities of their Laws and ours are ſuch as promiſe an ex- 
cellent Temperature in the compounded Body : for if the Prerogative here 
be too indefinite, it may be the Liberty there is too unbounded : if our 
Laws and Proceedings are too prolix and formal, it may be theirs are too 
ſummary and unformal. | 

Fourthly, I diſcern no great Difficulty in this Work; for their Laws, com- 
red with ours, are like their Language compared with ours: for as their 
anguage has the ſame Roots with ours, but a little more mixture of Latin 

and Freuch; ſo their Laws and Cuſtoms have the like Grounds as ours, with 
a little more mixture of the Civil Law, and French Cuſtoms. 

Laſtiy, the Means to this Work ſeem no leſs excellent than the Work 
itſelf: for if both Laws ſhall be united, tis neceſſary for a Preparation and 
Inducement thereto, that our own Laws may be reviewed and recompiled ; 
which I think ſuch a Work, that his Majeſty cannot, in theſe his times of 
Peace, undertake one that is more Politick, more Honourable, or more Be- 
neficial to his Subjects, for all Ages: for this continual heaping up of Laws, 
without digeſting them, makes but a Chaos and Confuſion; and often turns 
the Laws into Snares to the People, as *tis ſaid in Scripture ; it all rain 
Snares upon them : and the Snares of the Law are the worſt of Snares. And 
therefore this Work, I eſteem to be indeed an heroical Work; and what if 
I might live to ſee, I would not deſire to live after. So that for this Ba 

| i 
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Wiſh of the Union of the Laws, I conſent to the full: and I think you may 
perceive by what I have ſaid, that I come not in this, to the Opinion of 
others, but that I was long ago ſettled in it myſelf. Nevertheleſs as this is 
moved out of Zeal, ſo I take it to be moved out of time, as commonly 
all zealous Motions are, while Men move ſo faſt on to the End, that they 
give no attention to the Means: for if it be time to talk of this now, tis either 
(I.) Becauſe the Buſineſs in hand cannot proceed without it; or (2.) Becauſe 
in Time and Order this Matter ſhould proceed; or (3.) Becauſe we ſhall loſe 
ſome Advantage towards this Effect; ſo much deſired, if we go on in the Courſe 
we are about. But not one of theſe three is in my Judgment true ; and 
therefore the Motion is unſeaſonable. : 

(..) For Firſt, that there may not be a Naturalization without an Union 
in Laws, cannot be maintained. Look into the Example of the Church, 
and the Union thereof, you ſhall ſee the Original Bonds to be one Faith, 
one Baptiſm; and not one Policy, one Cuſtom. And ſo in the Civil State; 
the main Bonds are one Allegiance, one Birth-right or Naturality; and not 
one Law, or one Adminiftration of Law : and therefore one of the Fathers 
made an excellent Obſervation upon the two Myſteries; the one that in 
the Goſpel, where the Garment of Chriſt is ſaid to have been without 
Seam; the other that in the Pſalm, the Garment of the Qneen repreſent- 
ing the Church is faid to have been of divers Colours; whereupon he con- 
cludes well, in Leſte varietas fit, ſciſſura non fit: allowing divers Forms of 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws and Uſages ; ſo as there be no Schiſm or Separation. 
And in this Caſe, Mr. Speaker, we are now about to make this Monarchy 
of one Piece, and not of one Colour. Look again into the Examples of 
Foreign Countries, and take that next us of France, and there you ſhall find 
they have this Diſtribution, Pais du droit eſcrit, and Pais du droit Couſtu- 
mier. For Gaſcoigne, Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiny, are Countries 
governed by the Letter, or Text of the Civil Law: but the Iſle of France, 
Tourain, Berry, Anjou, and the reſt; and moſt of Britain and Normandy, 
are governed by Cuſtoms, which amount to a municipal Law; and uſe the 
Civil Law only for Grounds, and the Deciſion of new and extraordinary 
Caſes ; yet Naturalization paſſes thro? all. 

(2.) Secondly, that this Union of Laws ſhould precede the Naturaliza- 
tion, or that it ſhould go hand in hand therewith, I ſuppoſe likewiſe can 
hardly be maintained ; bur the contrary, that Naturalization ſhould pre- 
cede, and that not in the precedence of an Inſtant, bur in diſtance of Time. 
For the Union of Laws will ask length of Time to perfect, both for the 


compiling and paſſing of them: during all which, if this Mark of Strangers 


ſhould not be taken away, I fear it may induce ſuch a Habit of Strangeneſs, 
as would rather be an impediment than a Preparation to farther Proceed- 
ing; for he was a wiſe Man who ſaid, V ben things go ſmoothly, they prove 
favourable to grand Altempts* 5 and in theſe Caſes, Net to advance, is to run 
back®, And as in a Table-Book, you muſt put out the former Writing 

T0 before 


* Opportuni magnis conatibus tranſitus rerum. 
Non progredi eſt regredi. 
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before you can put in new; and again, that which you write down, you 
write Letter by Letter; but that which you put out, you put out at once: 
ſo we have now to deal with the Tables of Men's Hearts, wherein *tis in 
yain to think of entring the willing acceptance of our Laws and Cuſtoms, 
except you firſt rub out all Marks of Hoſtility or foreign Condition ; and 
theſe are to be rubbed off at once, without Gradations; whereas the other 
Points are to be imprinted and engraven diſtinctly by degrees. 

(3.) Thirdly, whereas *tis conceived by ſome, that the Communication of 
our Benefits and Privileges is a good hold we have over them, to draw them 
to ſubmit themſelves to our Laws; *tis an Argument of ſome Probability, 
but yet to be anſwered many ways. For firſt, the Intent is miſtaken, which 
is not, as I conceive it, to draw them wholly to a Subjection to our Laws 
but to draw both Nations to one Uniformity of Law. | 

Again, to think that there ſhould be a kind of articulate and indented 
Contract, that they ſhould receive our Laws to obtain our Privileges, *tis 
a Matter, in reaſon of State, not to be expected ; being that which ſcarcely 
a private Man will acknowledge, if it come to what Seneca ſpeaks of, Bene- 
ficium accipere eſt libertatem vendere. No, but Courſes of State deſcribe and 
delineate another way, which is to win them either by Benefit or by Cu- 
ſtom; for we ſee in all Creatures, that Men feed them firſt, and reclaim 
them after: ſo in the firſt Inſtitution of Kingdoms, Kings firſt won People 
by many Benefits and Protections, before they preſt any Yoke. And for 
Cuſtom, which the Poet calls imponere morem, who doubts but the Sear 
of the Kingdom, and the Example of the King reſting here with us, that 
our*Manners will quickly be there, to make all things ready for our 


Laws? And laſtly, the Naturalization, which is now propoſed, is quali- 


fied with ſuch Reſtriftions, that there will be enough kept back to be 
uſed at all times, for an adamant of drawing them further on towards our 


Deſires. And therefore, to conclude,” I hold this Motion of the Union of 
Laus very worthy ; and ariſing from very good Minds; but yet not pro- 


per for this Time. 
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SPEECH IV. 


For perſuading the Houſe of Commons to receive the King's 
Meſſages, by their Speaker, and from the Body of the 
Council, as well as from the King himſelf*. 


»FITIS my Deſire, that if any of the King's Buſineſs, either of Honour 
or Profit, ſhall paſs the Houſe, it may be not only with external 
revailing, but with Satisfaction of the inward Man. For in conſent, where 
11 ongue-ſtrings, not Heart- ſtrings, make the Muſick, the Harmony may 
end in Diſcord, To this I ſhall always bend my Endeavours. | 
The King's Sovereignty, and the Liberty of Parliament, are as the two 
Elements, and Principles of this State; which, tho? the one be more active, 
the other more paſſive, yet they do not croſs, or deſtroy, but ſtrengthen, 
and maintain one another. Take away Liberty of Parliament, and the 
Griefs of the Subject will bleed inwards. Sharp and eager Humours will not 


| evaporate ; and then they muſt exulcerate z and ſo may endanger the Sove- 


reignty itſelf. On the other fide, if the King's Sovereignty receive Diminu- 
tion, or any degree of Contempt with us, who are born under an hereditary 
Monarchy ; ſo that the Motions of our State cannot work in any other Frame 
or Engine; it muſt follow, that we ſhall be a Meteor, or Body, imperfectly 
mix*d : which kind of Bodies come ſpeedily to Confuſion, and Diſſolution. 
And herein ' tis our Happineſs, to make the ſame Judgment of the King, as 
Tacitus made of Nerva : Nerva tempered things, that before were thought incom- 


_ patible, Sovereignty and Liberty v. And*tis not amiſs, in a great Council, and 


a great Cauſe, to put the other part of the Difference, which was ſignificantly 
expreſſed by the Judgment that Apollonius made of Nero, when Veſpaſian 
came out of FJudea towards Haly, to receive the Empire: as he paſſed by 
Alexandria, he ſpoke with Apollonius, a Man much admired ; and aſked him 
what was Nero's Fall, or Overthrow? Apollonius anſwered, Nero could tune 
the Harp well ; but in Government, he always either wound up the Pins too high, 
or let them down too low, Here we ſee the difference between a regular and 
an able, and an irregular and incapable Prince, Nerva, and Nero. The 
one wiſely tempers, and mingles the Sovereignty with the Liberty of the 
Subject; and the other interchanges it, and varies it unequally, and abſurdly. 
Since therefore we have a Prince of ſuch excellent Wiſdom and Moderation, 
of whoſe Authority we ought to be tender, as he is likewiſe of our Liberty, 
let us enter into a true and indifferent Conſideration, how far the Caſe in 


queſtion may touch his Authority, and how far our Liberty : and 15 [pig 
| | clearly, 


wh This Speech was made when the Author was Sollicitor General; in the Seventh Year ot 
ing James l. ; hes 5 
Divus Nerva Res olim diſſociabiles miſcuit; Imperium & Libertatem. 
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clearly, in my Opinion, it concerns his Authority much, and our Liberty 
nothing at all. | 

The Queſtions are two: the one, whether our Speaker be exempted from 
delivering a Meſſuage from the King without Licence? The other, if it be not 
the ſame, if he received it from the Body of the Council, as immediately from 
the King? And I will ſpeak of the laſt firſt ; becauſe it is the circumſtance 
of the preſent Caſe. | | 

Firſt then, let us ſee how it concerns the King ; and next, how. it concerns 
uz. For the King; certainly if you may not receive his Pleaſure by his re- 
preſentative Body, which is his Council of State, . 19: both ſtraiten his Ma- 
jeſty in point of convenience, and weaken the Reputation of his Council. 
All Kings, tho* they are Gods on Earth, yet they are Gods of Earth: they 
may be of extreme Age; they may be indiſpoſed in Health; they may be 
abſent. In theſe Caſes, if their Council may not ſupply their Perſons, to 
what infinite Accidents do you expoſe them? Nay more, ſometimes in Po- 
licy, Kings will not be ſeen, but cover themſelves with their Council ; and if 
this be taken from them, great part of their Safety is taken away. 

For the other point, of weakening the Council, you know they are nothing 
without the King: they are no Body Politick: they have no Commiſſion 
under Seal. So that if you begin to diſtinguiſh and disjoin them from the 
King, they are corpus opacum ; for they have lumen de lumine: and by di- 
ſtinguiſhing you extinguiſh the principal Engine of the State. For ' tis 
truly affirmed, that conſilium non habet poteſtatem delegatam, ſed inheren- 
tem : and *tis but Rex in Cathedra: the King in his Chair or Conſiſtory, 
where his Will and Decrees, which in Privacy are more changeable, be- 
come ſettled and fix'd. | w” 

Now to what concerns ourſelves. HFrſt, for Dignity ; no Man muſt 
think this a Diſparagement to us : for the greateſt Kings in Europe, by their 
Ambaſſadors, receive Anſwers and Directions from the Council in the 
King's abſence ; and if that Negotiation be fit for the Fraternity and 
Party of Kings, it may much leſs be excepted to by Subjects. 

For Uſe or Benefit; no Man can be ſo raw and unacquainted in the Af- 


fairs of the World, as to conceive there ſhould be any Diſadvantage in it 


as if ſuch Anſwers were leſs firm and certain. For it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that Men of ſo great Caution, as Counſellors of State commonly are, will 
err, or adventure ſo far as to exceed their Warrant. And therefore I 
conclude, that in this Point there can be to us neither Diſgrace nor 
Diſadvantage. | | | 
For the Point of the Speaker; Firſt, on the ings part, it may have 
a ſhrewd illation : for it has a Shew, as if there could be a ſtronger Duty, 
than the Duty of a Subject to a King. We ſee the Degrees and Differen- 
ces of Duties in Families between Father and Son, Maſter and Servant; 
in Bodies corporate, between Communities and their Officers, Recorders, 
Stewards and the like; yet all theſe give place to the King's Commands. 


The Bonds are more ſpecial, but nor ſo forcible. On our part; it con- 


cerns us nothing. For firſt, *tis but of the Channel, how the King's Meſ- 
1 ſage 
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ſage ſhall be conveyed to us, and not of the Matter. Neither has the 
Speaker any ſuch Dominion, as that by coming out of his Mouth, it ſhould 
preſs us more than out of a Privy Counſellor's. Nay, it ſeems to be a great 
Truſt of the King towards the Houſe, when he doubts not to put his 
Meſſage into their Mouth; as if he ſhould ſpeak to the City by the Re- 
corder : therefore methinks we ſhould not entertain this unneceſſary Scru- 
ple. It is one Uſe of Wit to make clear things doubtful ; but *tis a much 
better Uſe of it, to make doubtful things clear; and to that I would have 
Men bend themſelves. | 


SPEECH V. 


Upon Occaſion of the Undertahers ; or certain Perſons who 
were ſaid to have undertaken, that the King's Buſineſs 
ſhould paſs in the Houſe of Commons, to his Majeſty's 
Wiſh *. | 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


Have been hitherto ſilent in this Matter of Undertaking, wherein, as I 

perceive, the Houſe is much enwrapped. Firſt, becauſe to be plain with 
you, I did not underſtand well what it meant, or what it was: and I love 
not to offer at what I do not thoroughly conceive. That private Men 
ſhould undertate for the Commons of England; Why! a Man might as 
well undertake for the four Elements. *Tis a thing ſo giddy, and fo vaſt, 
as cannot enter into the Brain of a ſober Man: and eſpecially in a New 
Parliament, when it was impoſſible to know who ſhould be of the Parlia- 
ment: and when all who know ever ſo little of the Conſtitution of this Houſe, 
know it to be ſo open to Reaſon, that men do not know, when they enter 
theſe Doors, what Mind themſelves will be of, till they hear things argued 
and debated. Much leſs can any Man make a Policy of Aſſurance, what 
Ship ſhall come ſafe home to the Harbour in theſe Seas. 

I have heard of Undertaking in ſeveral kinds. There were Undertakers 
for the Plantations of Derry and Colerain in Ireland, the better to command 
and bridle thoſe Parts. There were not long ago ſome Undertakers for 
the North-Weſt Paſſage ; and now there are ſome Undertakers for the Pro- 
Jett of dyed and dreſſed Cloths; and in ſhort, every Novelty uſes to be 
ſtrengthened and made good by a kind of Undertaking : but for the ancient 
Parliament of England, which moves in a certain Manner and Sphere, to 
be undertaken ; it paſſes my reach to conceive what it ſhould mean. Muſt 
we be all dyed and dreſſed, and no pure Whites amongſt us? Or _ 

| there 
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there be a new Paſſage found for the King's Buſineſs, by a Point of the 


Compaſs that was never ſailed before? Or muſt there be ſome Forts built 
in this Houſe, that may command the reſt? Mr. Speaker, I know but of 


two Forts in this Houſe which the King ever has; the Fort of Affection, 


and the Fort of Reaſon: the one commands the Hearts, and the other the 
Heads; others I know none. I think A#/op was a wiſe Man, who deſcribed 
the Fly fitting upon the Spoke of the Chariot- Wheel, and ſaying to herſelf, 
What a Duſt do 1 raiſe? So, for my part, I think that all this Duſt is rai- 
ſed by light Rumours and Buzzes; and not upon any ſolid Ground. 
The Second Reaſon that made me ſilent was, becauſe this Suſpicion and 
Rumour of Undertaking, ſettles upon no certain Perſon. Ir is like the Birds 
of Paradiſe in the Indies, that have no Feet; and therefore they never light 
upon any Place ; but the Wind carries them away : and ſuch a thing I 
take this Rumour to be. : 855 
And /aftly, when the King had in his two ſeveral Speeches freed us from 
the main of our Fears, by affirming directly, that there was no Undertaking 
to him; and that he would hold it no leſs a Derogation to his own Maje- 
ſty, than to our Merits, to have the Acts of his People transferred to par- 
ticular Perſons ; it quieted me thus far, that theſe Vapours were not 
gone up to the Head, however they might glow and heat in the Body. 
Nevertheleſs, ſince I perceive, that this Cloud hangs over the Houſe, and 
that it may do us hurt, as well in Fame abroad, as in the King's Ear; I 
reſolved with myſelf, to do the part of an honeſt Voice in the Houſe, and 
counſel you what J think for the beſt. Wherein, Firſt, I will ſpeak plain- 
ly of the pernicious Effects of the Accidents of this Bruit, and Opinion of 
Undertaking towards Particulars, towards the Houſe, towards the King, and 
towards the People. | 8 
Secondly, I will tell you, in my Opinion, what Undertaking is tolerable, 
and how far 'it may be juſtified with a good Mind; and on the other ſide, this 
ſame ripping up of the Queſtion of Undertakers, how far it may proceed 
from a good Mind; and in what kind it may be thought malicious and 
dangerous. 5 
Thirdly, I will ſhew you my poor Advice, what means there are to put 
an end to this Queſtion of Undertaking ; not falling for the preſent upon a 


_ preciſe Opinion, but breaking it, how many ways there are, by which you 


may get out of it; and leaving the Choice of them to a Debate at the 
Committee. tl | | | N 

And laſtly, I will adviſe you how things are to be managed at the Com- 
mittee ; to avoid Diſtraction, and Loſs of Time. | | 

For the firſt of theſe, I can ſay to you but as the Scripture ſays, / invi- 
cem mordetis, ab invicem conſumemini ; it you fret and gall one another's Re- 
putation, the end will be, that every Man ſhall go hence, like Coin cried 
down, of leſs Price than he came hither. If ſome ſhall be thought to fawn 
upon the King's Buſineſs openly, and others to croſs it ſecretly, ſome ſhall be 
thought Practiſers that would pack the Cards, and others be thought Papiſts 
that would ſhuffle the Cards: what a Miſery is this, that we ſhould come to- 
gether to fool one another, inſtead of procuring the Publick Good? = 

| | n 
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And this ends not in Particulars, but will make the whole Houſe con- 
temptible: for now I hear Men ſay, that the Queſtion of Undertaking is 
the predominant Matter of the Houſe. So that we are now, according to 


the Parable of Jotbam, in the Caſe of the Trees of the Foreſt ; that when 


the Queſtion was, whether the Vine ſhould reign over them, that might 
not be; and whether the Olive ſhould reign over them, that might not 
be: but we have accepted the Bramble to reign over us. For it ſeems 
that the good Vine of the King's Graces is not ſo much in eſteem; 
and the good Oil, whereby we ſhould ſalve and relieve the Wants of the 
State and Crown, is laid aſide too: and this Bramble of Contention 
and Emulation; this Abimelegb, which muſt reign and rule amongſt us. 

Then for the King, nothing can be more directly oppoſite to his Ends 
and Hopes than this: for you have heard him profeſs like a King, and like 
a gracious King, that he does not ſo much reſpect his preſent Supply, as 
this Demonſtration, that the Peoples Hearts are more knit to him than be- 
fore. Now then if the Iſſue ſhall be this, that whatſoever be done for him, 
ſhall be thought done but by a number of Perſons laboured and packed; 
this will rather be a ſign of Diffidence and Alienation, than of a natural Be- 
nevolence and Affection in his People at home; and rather Matter of Diſre- 
pute, than of Honour abroad. So that, to ſpeak plainly, the King had 

etter call for new Cards, than play with theſe if they are packed. 

And then for the People ; *tis my manner ever to look as well beyond a 
Parliament, as upon a Parliament : and if they without ſhall think them- 
ſelves betrayed by thoſe that are their Deputies, and Attorneys here ; *tis 
true we may bind them, and conclude them, but it will be with ſuch a 
Murmur and Diſſatisfaction as I would be loth to ſee. Theſe things might 
be diſſembled, and ſo Matters left to bleed inwards; but that is not the 
way to cure them. And therefore I have ſearched the Sore, in hopes that 
you will endeavour the Medicine, But todo this more thoroughly, I muſt 
proceed to my ſecond part, and tell you clearly and diſtinctly, what is 
to be ſet on the right hand, and what on the left, in this Buſineſs. 

Firſt, if any Man has done good Offices, and adviſed the King to call 
a Parliament, to increaſe the good Affection and Confidence of his Maje- 
ſty towards his People; I fay that ſuch a Perſon rather Merits well than 
commits any Error. Nay further, if any Man has, out of his own good 
Mind, given any Opinion of the Minds of the Parliament in general ; how 
*tis probable, they will be found; and that they will have a due feeling 
of the King's Wants, and not deal dryly, or illiberally with him; this 
Man who thinks of other Men's Minds, as he finds his own, is not to be 
blamed. And ftill farther, if any Man has coupled this with good Wiſh- 
es and Propoſitions, that the King comforts the Hearts of his People, and 
teſtifies his own Love to them, by filing off che harſnneſs of his Prerogative, 
retaining the Subſtance and Strength; and to that purpoſe, like the good 
Houſholder in the Scripture, who brought forth old Store and new, has 
revolved the Petitions and Propoſitions of the laſt Parliament, and added 
new, I fay this Man has ſown good Seed; and he who ſhall draw him 
into Envy for it, ſows Tares. Thus much on the right hand. 

Vor.1I, 2 2 But 
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But on the other fide ; if any ſhall mediately or immediately infuſe into 


his Majeſty, that the Parliament is, as Cato ſaid of the Romans, like Sheep, 


which a Man had better drive a Flock of than one; and that tho' they may 
be wiſe Men ſeverally, yet in this Aſſembly they are guided by ſome few, 
which if made and aſſured, the reſt will eaſily follow: this is a plain rob- 
bing the King of Honour, and his Subjects of Thanks; and *tis to make 
the Parliament vile and ſervile in the Eyes of their Sovereign: and I account 
it no better than a ſupplanting of the King and Kingdom. Again, if a Man 
ſhould make this Impreſſion, that it would be enough for the King to ſend 


us ſome things of Shew, that may ſerve for Colours, and let ſome eloquent 


Tales be told of them, and that will ſerve ad faciendum populum ; any ſuch 


Perſon will find, that this Houſe well underſtands falſe Lights; and that 


it is no wooing Tokens, but the true Love already planted in the Breaſts of 
the Subjects, that will make them do for the King. And this is my Opi- 


nion, as to thoſe who may have perſuaded a Parliament. 


Take it on the other ſide; for I mean in all things to deal plainly : if any 
Man has been diffiqent about the Call of a Parliament; thinking that the 
beſt means were firſt for the King to make his utmoſt Trial to ſubſiſt of him- 
ſelf, and his own Means; I ſay an honeſt and faithful Heart might con- 
ſent to that Opinion: and the Event it ſeems does not greatly diſcredit it 
hitherto. Again, if any Man ſhall have been of opinion, that *tis not a 
particular Party that can bind the Houſe ; or that it is not Shews or Co- 
Tours can pleaſe the Houſe ; I ſay that Man, tho' his Speech tend to Diſ- 
couragement, yet *tis coupled with Providence. But by your leave, if 
any Man, ſince the Parliament was called, or when it was in Speech, ſhall 
have laid Plots, to croſs the good Will of the Parliament to the King; 


by poſſeſſing them, that a few ſhall have the Thanks; and that they are, 


as it were, bought and ſold, and betray'd ; and what the King offers them 
are but Baits prepared by particular Perſons ; or have raiſed Rumours 
that ' a packed Parliament; to the end nothing may be done, but that 
the Parliament may be diſſolved ; as Gameſters call for new Cards, when 
they ſuſpect a Pack: I ſay theſe are Engines and Devices, naught, malign, 
and ſeditious. | | 5 | 
Now forthe Remedy; I ſhall rather break the Matter, as I ſaid in the 
beginning; than adviſe poſitively. I know but three ways: (r.) Some Meſ- 
ſage of Declaration to the King; (2.) Some Entry or Proteſtation among 


ourſclves; Or (3.) ſome ſtrict and punctual Examination. As for the laſt 


of theſe, I aſſure you, I am not againſt it; if I could tell you where 
to begin, or where to end. For certainly I have often ſeen it, that things 
when they are in ſmother, trouble more than when they break out. Smoke 
blinds the Eyes; but when it blazes forth into Flame, it gives light to the 
Eyes. But then if you fall to an Examination, ſome Perſon muſt be charged; 
ſome Matter muit be charged; and the Manner of that Matter muſt likewiſe 
be charged: for it may be in a good Faſhion, and it may be in a bad, in 
as much Difference as between black and white : and then how far Men 
will ingenuouſly confeſs ; how far they will politically deny; and what we 

I can 
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can make out upon their Confeſſion ; and how we ſhall prove againſt 
their Denial: it is an endleſs piece of work; and I doubt that we ſhall 
grow weary of it. 
A Meſſage to the King, is the Courſe I beſt like; provided it be care- 
fully and conſiderately handled : for if we ſhall repreſent to the King, the 
Nature of this Body as it is, without the Veils or Shadows that have been 
caſt upon it, I think we ſhall do him Honour, and ourſelves Right. 

For any thing that is to be done amongſt ourſelves ; I do not ſee much 


gained by it, becauſe it goes no farther than ourſelves ; yet if any thing 


can be wiſely conceived to that end, I ſhall not be againſt it: but I think 
the purpoſe of it is fitteſt to be, rather that the Houſe conceives all this 
to be but Miſunderſtanding, than to take Knowledge that there is indeed 
a juſt Ground, and then to ſeek by Proteſtation to give it a Remedy. For 
Proteſtations, and Profeſſions, and Apologies; I never found them very 
fortunate : but that they rather increaſe Suſpicion than clear it. 

Why then, the laft part is, that theſe things be handled at the Commit- 
tee, ſeriouſly and temperately; wherein I wiſh, that theſe four Degrees of 

ueſtions were canvaſſed in order. „ en 

Firſt, whether we ſhall do any thing at all in it; or paſs it by, and let 
it ſleep. | 

Sts whether we ſhall enter into a particular Examination of it. 

Thirdly, whether we ſhall content ourſelves with ſome Entry or Prote- 
ſtation amongſt ourſelves. 1 | 
And Fourthly, whether we ſhall proceed to a Meſſage to the King; and 
what. | | | 


Thus, I have told you my Opinion. I know it were more ſafe and 
politick to have been ſilent; but it is, perhaps, more honeſt and loving to 
ſpeak. The old Verſe is, Nam nulli tacuiſſe nocet, nocet eſſe locutum : but 
David fays, filui a bonis, & dolor meus renovatus eſt. When a Man ſpeaks 
he may be wounded by others ; but if he hold his peace from good things, 
he wounds himſelf. So I have done my part; and leave it for you to do 
what you ſhall judge to be beſt. 
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of Notice, by the great and ſtrict Charge that the King has given me, 
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SyxEtcn VI. 


Made in the 8TARE-CHAuBER, before the Summer Circuit; 


the King being in Scotland*. 


HE King, by his perfect Declaration, publiſhed in this Place, con- 
cerning Judges and Juſtices, has made the Speech of his Chancel- 

lor, accuſtomed before the Circuits, rather of Ceremony than of Uſe. For 
as in his Book to his Son he has ſet forth a true Character and Platform 
of a King ; ſo in this Speech he has done the like of a Judge and Juſtice : 


which ſhews, that as his Majeſty is excellently able to govern in chief ; 


ſo he is likewiſe well ſeen and skilful in the inferior Offices and Stages of 
uſtice and Government; which is a thing very rare in Kings. Yet, 
omewhat muſt be ſaid, to fulfil an old Obſervance z but upon the King's 
Grounds, and very briefly : for as Solomon ſays, in another Caſe, in ſuch 
things, who is he that can come after the King? 

Firſt, you that are the Judges of Circuits, are, as it were, the Planets of 
the Kingdom ; and no doubt you have a great ſhare in the Frame of this 
Government, as the other have in the great Frame of the World. Do, 
therefore, as they do; move always, and be carried with the Motion of 

our firſt Mover, which is your Sovereign. A popular Judge is a de- 
ormed thing: and Plaudits are fitter for Players than for Magiſtrates. Do 
good to the People; love them, and give them Juſtice ; but let it be 
as the P/alm ſays, looking for nothing, neither Praiſe nor Profit. Yet my 
meaning is not, when I adviſe you to beware of Popularity, that you 
ſhould be imperious and ſtrange to Gentlemen of the Country. You 
are above them in Power; but your Rank is not much unequal: and 
learn ** that Power is ever of greateſt Strength, when it is civilly 
carried. | | | 

Secondly, you muſt remember, that beſides your ordinary Adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, - carry the two Mirrors of State : for it is your Duty in 
theſe your Viſitations, to repreſent to the People, the Graces and Care of 
the King; and again, upon your return, to preſent to the King, the 
Diſtaſtes and Griefs of the People. 

Mark what the King ſays in his Book; procure Reverence to the King 


and the Law; inform my People truly of me; how zealous I am for 


Religion; how I deſire Law may be maintained, and flouriſh ; that eve- 
ry Court ſhould have its Juriſdiction ; that every Subject ſhould ſubmit 
himſelf to the Law. And of this you have lately had no ſmall occaſion 


| as 
4 This Speech was made when the Author was Lord Chancellor. Ann, 1617. 
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as Keeper of his Seal, for governing of the Chancery, without Tumour 
or Exceſs. | 

As for the other Glaſs, of repreſenting to the King the Griefs of his 
People, without doubt *ris properly your part; for the King ought to 
be informed of any thing amiſs in the State of his Countries, from Ob- 
ſervations and Relations of the Judges; (who indeed know the Pulſe of the 
Country) rather than from Diſcourſe. But for this Glaſs, I gladly hear 
from you all, that there was never greater Peace, Obedience, and Con- 
tent in the Country; tho' the beſt Governments are always like the fai- 
reſt Cryſtals, wherein every Iſicle or Grain is ſeen, which in a fouler Stone 
is not perceived. 

Now to ſome few Particulars; of all others I muſt begin with the 
Cauſe of Religion, and eſpecially the hollow Church-Papiſt. St. Auſtin 
has a good Compariſon as to ſuch Men, affirming them like the Roots of 
Nettles, which themſelves ſting not, yet bear all the ſtinging Leaves: 
let me know of ſuch Roots, and I will root them out of the Country. 

Next, for the Matter of Religion; in the principal place I recommend 
both to you, and to the Juſtices, the countenancing of pious and zea- 
lous Preachers. I mean not Sectaries, or Noveliſts, but thoſe who are 
ſound, and conform, and are yet devout and reverend : for there will be 
a perpetual Defection, except you keep Men in by Preaching, as well as 
the Law does by puniſhing ; and commonly Spiritual Diſeaſes are not cu- 
red but by Spiritual Remedies. | 

Next, let me recommend to you the repreſſing of Faction in the Coun- 
tries; whence enſue infinite Inconveniencies and Perturbations of all good 
Order, and the croſſing of all good Service in Court and Country. Cicero, 
when he was Conſul, deviſed a fine Remedy, being both mild and ef- 
fectual; for he ſays, eos qui otium perturbant, reddam otioſos. Thoſe that 
trouble others quiet, I will give them quiet; they ſhall have nothing 
to do, nor no Authority ſhall be put into their hands. If I may 
know from you, of any in the Country that are Heads or Hands of Fac- 
tion, or Men of turbulent Spirits, I ſhall give them Ciceros Reward, as 
much as in me lies. | | 

And you, the Juſtices of Peace in particular, let me ſay this to you, 
that never King of this Kingdom did you ſo much Honour as the King 
has done you in his Speech; by being your immediate Director, and by 
ſorting you and your Service with the Service of Ambaſſadors, and of 
his neareſt Attendants. | 

Nay more, it ſeems his Majeſty is willing to do the State of Fuſtice of 
Peace Honour actively alſo ; by bringing in, with Time, the like Form 
of Commiſſion into the Government of Scotland, as the glorious King Ed- 
ward III. planted this Commiſſion here in this Kingdom. And therefore 
you are not fit to be Copies, unleſs you be fair written, without Blots, or 


any thing unworthy of your Authority. 
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SPEECH VII. 
Made to the Speaker's Excuſe and Oration*. 


Mr. SERJEANT RICHARDSON, 


HE King has obſerved your grave and decent Speech ; tending to ex- 
cuſe and diſable yourſelf for the Place of Speaker. In anſwer where- 


of his Majeſty commands me to ſay, that he in no ſort admits of the 


ſame. 

Firſt, becauſe if the Party's own Judgment ſhould be admitted, in caſe of 
Elections, in reſpect of himſelf, it would follow that the moſt confident and 
conceited Perſons would be received; and the moſt conſiderate Men, and 
thoſe who underſtand themſelves beſt, be rejected, = 

Secondly, his Majeſty ſo much relies upon the Wiſdom and Diſcretion of 
the Houſe of Commons, that have choſen you with an unanimous Conſent, 
that his Majeſty thinks not proper to ſwerve from their Opinion in that 
wherein themſelves are principally intereſted. 

Thirdly, you have diſabled your ſelf ſo well, that the Manner of your 
Speech has deſtroyed the Matter of it. | 
And therefore the King allows of the Election; and admits you for 
Speaker. | 


To the SpEAKERs ORATION. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


THE King has attended to your eloquent Diſcourſe, containing much 

good Matter, and much good Will: whereto you muſt expect from 
me ſuch an Anſwer only, as is pertinent to the Occaſion; and limited in 
reſpect of Time. 

I may divide what you have ſaid into four parts: (1.) The firſt was a 
Commendation of Monarchy ; (2.) The ſecond was a large Field, containing 
a thankful Acknowledgment of his Majeſty's Benefits and Acts of Govern- 
ment; (3.) The third contained ſome Paſſages as to the Inſtitution and Uſe 
of Parliaments ; (4.) The fourth and laſt, conſiſted of certain Petitions to 
his Majeſty, on the behalf of the Houſe and yourſelf. 3 

(I.) For your Commendation of Monarchy, and preferring it to other 
States, it requires no Anſwer: the Schools may diſpute it; but time has 
tried it, and we find it the beſt. Other States have curious Frames, ſoon 
put out of order; and thoſe made fit to laſt are not commonly fit to grow 
or ſpread : contrariwiſe, thoſe made fit to ſpread and enlarge, are unfit to 


continue and endure. But Monarchy is like a Work of Nature; well com- 
poſed, both to grow and continue. | | 


(2.) For 


This Speech was made by the Author as Lord Chancellor. 
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(2.) For the ſecond Part of your Speech, wherein with no leſs Truth than 
Affection, you acknowledge the great Felicity we enjoy by his Majeſty's 
Government; his Majeſty commands me to ſay to you, that Praiſes and 
Thankſgivings he knows to be the true Oblations of Hearts, and loving 
Affections: but that which you offer him, he will join with you in offering 
to God. But for my part, I muſt ſay to you, as the Grecian Orator ſaid 
in the like Caſe; Solus dignus harum rerum laudator tempus; time is the 
only Encomiaſt worthy of his Majeſty and his Government. - For thro? 
the Revolution of ſo many Ages as have paſſed over this Kinzdom, ma- 
ny noble and excellent Effects were never produced till his Majeſty's Days; 
but have been reſerved, as proper, and peculiar to them. And becauſe 
this is no part of a Panegyrick, but mere Hiſtory ; and becaule they are 
ſo many Articles of Honour fit to be recorded, I will mention them: and 
they are eight, | 

Firſt, his Majeſty is the firſt that has laid the Corner-Stone of theſe two 
mighty Kingdoms of Ergland and Scotland; and taken away the wall of Se- 
paration : whereby his Majeſty is become the Monarch of the molt puiſſant 
and military Nations of the World: and if one of the ancient Wilemen was 
not deceived, Iron commands Gold. 

Secondly, the Plantation and Reduction of Ireland to Civility, did by God's 
Providence wait for his Majeſty's Times ; being a Work reſembling in- 
deed the Works of the ancient Heroes: There is no new Piece of that kind 
in modern times. 

Thirdly, this Kingdom now firſt in his Majeſty's Times has attained a 
later Portion in the new World, by the Plantation of Yirgiaia and the Sum- 
mer 1fands. And certainly it is with the Kingdoms on Earth, as in the 
Kingdom of Heaven; ſometimes. a Grain of Muſtard-ſeed proves a great 
Tree. Who can tell? | | 

Fourthly, his Majeſty has made that True, which was. before Titular, 
and verified the Style of Defender of the Faith: wherein his Majeſty's 
Pen has been ſo happy, as tho* the deaf Adder will not hear, yet he is 
charmed that he does not hiſs: I mean, in the graver ſort of thoſe that 
have anſwered his Majeſty's Writings. | | 

Fifthly, *tis certain, that ſince the Conqueſt, one cannot aſſign twen- 
ty Years, which 1s the time that his Majeſty's Reign now draws to, of in- 
ward and outward Peace. Inſomuch, that the Time of Queen Elizabeth, 
of happy Memory, and always magnified for a peaceable Reign, was never- 
theleſs interrupted the firſt twenty Years with a Rebellion in England; and. 
both the firſt and laſt twenty Years with Rebellions in Ireland. Yet I know, 
that his Majeſty will make good both his Words ; as well that of Nemo me 


impune laceſſit, as the other of Beati paciſici. 


Sixtbly, that true and primitive Office of Kings, which is to fit in the: 


Gate, and judge the People, was never performed in like Perfection, by 
any of the King's Progenitors : whereby his Majeſty has ſhewn himſelf to 
be Lex loquens, and to fit upon the Throne, not as a dumb Statue, but as a. 


ipeaking Oracle. 
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Seventbly, for his Majeſty's Mercy; ſhew me a time, wherein a King of 
this Realm has reigned almoſt twenty Years, in his white Robes; without 
the Blood of any Peer of this Kingdom : the Ax turn'd once or twice to- 
wards a Peer, but never ſtruck. . | 

Laſtly, the flouriſhing of Arts and Sciences, refreſhed by his Majeſty's 
Countenance and Bounty, was never in ſuch height; eſpecially that Art of 
Arts, Divinity : for we may truly confeſs, that ſince the primitive Times, 
there were never ſo many Stars in that Firmament. 

"Theſe things, Mr. Speaker, I have partly choſen out of your Heap, and 
are ſo far from being vulgar, that they are in effect ſingular, and proper to 
his Majeſty, and his Times. So that I have made good my firſt Aſſertion; 
that the only worthy Commender of his Majeſty is Time; which has ſo ſet off 
his Majeſty's Merit, by the Shadows of Compariſon, that it ſurpaſſes the 
Luſtre, or Commendation of Words. | | 

(3.) As to the third point concerning Parliaments, I need fay little : for 
there was never that Honour done to the Inſtitution of a Parliament, which 
his Majeſty did it, in his laſt Speech; making it, in effect, the Perfection 
of Monarchy : for altho* Monarchy be the more ancient, and independent ; 
yet by the Advice and Aſſiſtance of Parliament, it is the ſtronger, and 
ſurer built. And you, Mr. Speaker, well obſerved, that when the King 
ſits in Parliament, and his Prelates, Peers, and Commons attend him, he 
is in the Exaltation of his Orb: I wiſh things may be ſo carried, that he 
may be then in the greateſt Serenity and Benignity of Aſpect ; ſhining up- 
on his People both in Glory and Grace. Now you know, that the ſhi- 
ning of the Sun, whereby all things exhilarate and fructify, is either hinde- 
red by Clouds above, or Miſts below; perhaps by Brambles and Briars, 
that grow upon the ground itſelf, All which I hope, at this time, will 
be diſpelled and removed. 

(4.) I come now to the laſt Part of your Speech, concerning the Peti- 
tions: but before I deliver his Majeſty's Anſwer in particular, I muſt ſpeak 
ſomewhat in the general. And what can be here pertinently ſaid, muſt 

either regard, (1.) the Subject or Matter of Parliament Buſineſs ; (2.) the 
Manner and Carriage of the ſame ; or (3.) the Time, and the husbanding 
and marſhalling thereof. (1.) The Matters to be handled in Parliament 
are either, (1.) of Church, (2.) of State, (3.) of Laws, or (4.) of Grie- 
vances. | : 

For the two firſt, Church and State, ye have heard the King himſelf 

ſpeak ; and as the Scripture ſays, ho is he that in ſuch things ſhall come af- 


W 


ter the King? For the other two, I ſhall ſay ſomewhat, but briefly. 
Laws are things proper for your own Element: and therein you are ra- 

ther to lead than be led. Only tis not amiſs to put you in mind of two 

things: the one that you do not multiply or accumulate Laws more than 

need. There is a wiſe and learned Civilian, who applies the Curſe of the Pro- 

phet, Pluet ſuper eos laqueos, to multiplicity of Laws: for they do but enſnare 

and entangle the People. I wiſh rather, that you would either revive good 

Laws, that are diſcontinued ; or provide againſt the ſlack Execution of Laws 
| 3 already ME 
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already in force; or prevent the ſubtile Evaſions from Laws, which Time 
and Craft have undermined, than to make novas creaturas Legum, Laws up- 
on a new Mould. | | 

The other Point relating to Laws is, 'that ye buſy not yourſclves too 
much in private Bills; except it be in Caſes wherein the Help and Arm of 
ordinary Juſtice is too ſhort. | 

For eee his Majeſty has with great Grace opened himſelf. Ne- 


vertheleſs the Limitations, which may make up your Grievances, not to 


beat the Air only, but meet a deſired Effect, are principally two. The 
one, that ye do not hunt after Grievances, ſuch as may ſeem rather ſtirred 
here, when ye are met, than to have ſprung from the Deſires of the 
Country: ye are to repreſent the People; ye are not to perſonate them. 
The other, that you do not heap up Grievances; as if Number ſhould 
make a Shew, where the Weight is ſmall; or as if all things amiſs, like 
Plalo's Common-wealth, ſhould be remedied at once. It is certain, that the 
beſt Governments, yea, and the beſt of Men, are like the beſt precious 
Stones, wherein every Flaw or Speck is ſeen and noted, more than in thoſe 
that are generally foul and corrupted. : 
Therefore contain yourſelves within that Moderation, as may tend rather 


to the effectual Eaſe of the People, than to a diſcurſive Envy or Scandal | 


upon the State. | | 

As for the manner of carrying Parliament Buſineſs, ye muſt know, that 
ye deal with a. King, who has been longer King, than any of you have been 
Parliament Men; and a King that is no leſs ſenſible of Forms, than of 


Matter ; and as far from induring diminution of Majeſty, as from regar- 


ding Flattery, or Vain-glory ; and a King that underſtands as well the 
Pulſe of the Peoples Hearts, as his own Orb. Therefore, let your Grie- 
vances have a decent and reverend Form and Style; and be tanquam gemitus 
columbe, without Pique or Harſhneſs: and on the other fide, in what you 
do for the King, let it have a Mark of Unity, Alacrity, and Affection; 
which will be of this force, that whatever you do in Subſtance, will be 
doybled in Reputation abroad. | 

For the Time; if ever Parliament was to be meaſured by the Hour- 
glaſs, it is this; in regard of the inſtant Occaſion flying away irrecovera- 


bly. Therefore, let your Speeches in the Houſe be the Speeches of 


Counſellors, and not of Orators : let your Committees tend to diſpatch, 
not to diſpute 3 and ſo marſhal the Times, that the publick Buſineſs, eſpe- 
cially the proper Buſineſs of the Parliament, be put firſt ; and the private 
Bills be put laſt, as Time ſhall give leave, or within the Spaces of the 
ublick. 
K For the four Petitions ; his Majeſty is pleaſed to grant them all, as libe- 
rally, as the ancient and true Cuſtom of Parliament warrants, and with 
the Cautions that have ever gone with them ; viz. that the Privilege be 
not uſed for defrauding of Creditors, and defeating of ordinary Juſtice : 
that Liberty of Speech turn not into Licence, but be joined with that Gra- 
r. Aaa | 7 vity 
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vity and Diſcretion, as may ſavour of Duty and Love to your Sovereign, 
Reverence to your own Aſſembly, and Reſpect to the Matters ye handle: 
that your Acceſs be at ſuch fit times, as may ſtand beſt with his Ma- 
jeſty's Pleaſure and Occaſions; and that Miſtakings and Miſunderſtandings, 
be rather avoided and prevented, than ſolved or cleared. 


( 363 ) 


SECT. IL 


SPEECHES In JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS. 1 


SPEKE CH |. 
The CHARGE againſt the Lord Sanquhar for Murtber. 


Y Lord Sanquhar, your Fault is great; it cannot be extenuated; 
M and it need not be aggravated : and you have made ſo full an A- 
natomy of it, from your own feeling, as cannot be matched by myſelf, 
or any Man elſe in my Opinion. | 

This Chriſtian and Penitent Courſe of yours draws me to agree, that 
even in extreme Eyvils there are Degrees; ſo that your Offence is not of the 
| higheſt Strain: for if you had thought to take away a Man's Life for his 

Vineyard, as Abab did or for Envy, as Cain did; ſurely the Offence had 

been more odious. Your Temptation was Revenge ; which the more na- 
tural *tis in Man, the more have Laws, both human and divine, ſought to 
repreſs it. But in one thing you and I ſhall never agree; viz, that gene- 
rous Spirits are hard to forgive: no, contrariwiſe, generous and magnani- 
mous Minds are readieſt to forgive ; and *tis a weakneſs and impotency of 
Mind to be unable to forgive. | | 

But though Murther may ariſe from ſeveral Motives, more or leſs o- 
dious ; yet the Law, both of God and Man, involves them in one Degree; 
and therefore in Joab's Caſe, which was a Murther upon Revenge, and 
| correſponding to yours; he for a dear Brother, and you for a dear part 
of your own Blood; yet there was a ſevere Charge given, that it ſhould 
not paſs unpuniſhed. | 

To Aaa 2 And 

2 The Lord Sanquhar, a Scotch Nobleman, having, in private Revenge, ſuborned Robert Car- 
lifle to murther John Turner, Maſter of Defence, thought by his Greatneſs to have born it out; 
tut the King would not ſuffer Nobility to ſhelter Villany ; and according to Law, on the agth 
of June 1612, the ſaid Lord Sanquhar, having been arraigned and condemned by the Name 


of Robert Creighton Eſq; was executed before Weſtminſter-hail-gate, At whoſe Arraignment 
the Lord Bacon, then Attorney General, made this Speech. 
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And certainly the Circumſtance of Time is heavy upon you; it is now 


five years ſince this unfortunate Man Turner, be it upon Accident or De- 
ſpight, gave the Provocation; which was the Seed of your Malice. All 


Paſfions are aſſuaged with Time; Love, Hatred, Grief, &c. all Fire, 


burns out with Time, if no new Fewel be added to it: but for you to have 
the Gall of Bitterneſs ſo long; and to have been in a reſtleſs Caſe for his 
Blood, is a ſtrange Example. And I muſt tell you plainly, that I conceive 
you have rather ſuck'd thoſe Affections of dwelling in Malice, out of Laly, 
and outlandiſh Manners, where you have converſed, than out of any part 
of this Iſland of England or Scotland. . 

But farther, my Lord, I would have you look a little upon this Offence in the 
Glaſs of God's Judgment; that God may have the Glory. Vou have Friends 
and Entertainment in Foreign Parts: it had been an eaſy thing for you to 
have ſet Carliſle, or ſome other Blood- hound at work, when your Perſon had 
been beyond the Seas; and ſo this News might have come to you in a Pac- 
quet, and you might have looked on, and ſeen how the Storm would pals : 
but God bereft you of this Providence, and bound you here under the hand 
of a King, tho* abundant in Clemency, yet no leſs zealous of Juſtice. 

Again, when you came in at Lambeth, you might have perliſted in the de- 
nial of the Procurement of the Fact; Carliſle, a reſolute Man, might have 
cleared you: for they that are reſolute in Miſchief, are commonly obſti- 


nate in concealing their Procurers ; and ſo nothing would have been againſt 


you but Preſumption. But then God, to take away Obſtruction of Juſtice, 
gave you the Grace to make a clear Confeſſion ; which ought indeed to 
move true Comfort to you, more than any Evaſion, or Device whereby you 
might have efcaped. There were many other Impediments, which might 
_ interrupted this Day's Juſtice ; had not God, in his Providence, removed 
chem. 8 
But now, that I have given God the honour, let me give it where ' tis 
next due; that is, to the King. This Murther was no ſooner committed, 
and brought to his Majeſty's Ears, but his juſt Indignation caſt itſelf pre- 
ſently into a deal of Care and Providence, to have Juſtice done. 

Firſt came forth his Proclamation, ſomewhat of a rare Form, and de- 


viſed, and in effect directed to his Majeſty himſelf ; ſignifying that he 
roſecuted the Offenders, as it were with the Breath and Blaſts of his 


outh. Then did his Majeſty ſtretch forth his long Arms, for Kings 


you know have long Arms, one of them to the Sea, where he took hold of 


Grey ſhipped for Sweden, who gave the firſt light of Teſtimony ; the other 
Arm to Scotland, and there he took hold of Carliſie, &er he was warm in 
his Houſe ; and brought him the length of this Kingdom, under ſuch a fate 
Watch and Cuſtody, as he could have no means to eſcape or miſchief him- 
ſelf, nor learn any Leſſon to ſtand mute; in which Caſes perhaps this 
day's Juſtice might have received a Stop: ſo that I conclude his Majeſty 
has ſhewed himſelf God's true Lieutenant, and that he is no Reſpecter of 
Perſons ; but Eng/ifh, Scots, Noblemen, Fencer, are to him alike, in reſpect 
of Juſtice, | | 
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Nay, I muſt farther ſay, that his Majeſty has had in this Matter a kind 
of Prophetical Spirit: for from that time Carliſe and Grey, and you, my 
Lord, were fled, no Man knew whither, to the four Winds; the King ever 
ſpoke in a confident and undertaking manner, that where-ever the Offen- 
ders were in Europe, he would produce them to Juſtice. 

Laſtly, to return to you, my Lord, tho? your Offence has been great, 
your Confeſſion has been free, and your Behaviour and Speech full of Diſ- 


cretion; and this ſhews, that altho* you could not reſiſt the Temptation, 


et you bear a generous and Chriſtian Mind, anſwerable to the noble Fa- 
mily of which you are deſcended. This I commend to you, and take it for 
an aſſured Teſtimony of God's Mercy and Favour, in reſpe& whereof all 
worldly things are but Traſh 3 and fo tis fit for you, as your State now is, 
to. account them. 


SPEECH II. 


The CHARGE again William Talbot, Counſellor at Law, 
upon an Information in the Star-Chamber, for a Wri- 
ting under his Hand ; whereby, when being demanded 

whether the Doctrine of Suarez, as to the depoſing and 


killing of Kings excommunicated, were true or no? 


he anſwered, That he referred himſelf to what the 
Church of Rome ſhould determine thereof. 


My LorDps, 


WW I am now to ſpeak to, is one of the greateſt Cauſes of the Chri- 


ſtian World; the Conflict betwixt the lawful Authority of Sove- 


reign Princes ; which is God's Ordinance for the Comfort of Human So- 


ciety 3 and the ſwelling Pride and Uſurpation of the See of Rome, in Tem- 


| porals, tending entirely to Anarchy and Confuſion. And if this Pretence 


of the Pope of Rome, by Challenges to make Kings as Banditti, proſcribe 
their Lives, and expoſe their Kingdoms to Prey; and if all Perſons who 
ſubmit themſelves to this Power of the Pope, be not, by all poſſible Seve. 


rity repreſſed and puniſhed ; the State of Chriſtian Kings will be like the 


ancient Torment deſcribed by the Poets, in the Hell of the Heathens 
of a Man fitting richly robed, ſolemnly attended, delicious Fare, Sc. with 
a Sword over his Head, hanging by a ſmall Thread, ready every Moment to 
be cut by an accurſing and accurſed Hand. Surely theſe are the Prerogatives 
of God alone: I will looſen the Girdles of Kings; or again, he poureth Con- 

| | tempt 


This was delivered by the Author in quality of Astorvey-General, in the Eleyenth Year of 
King James. 
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tempt uten Princes; or I will give a King in my Wrath, and take him away 


in my Diſpleaſure; and the like: but if ſuch are the Claims of a mor- 


tal Man, certainly they are the Myſteries of the. Perſon who exalts himſelf 


above all that is called God; not above God, but above all that is called God; 


— 


that is, lawful Kings and Magiſtrates. | 

The Offence wherewith I charge the Priſoner at the Bar, is this: that 
he has maintained, and maintains under his Hand, a Power in the Pope to 
depoſe and murther Kings. In what ſort he does this, I will deliver in his 
own Words, without preſſing or ſtraining. 

But I cannot proceed to the particular Charge ſo coldly, as not to ex- 
refs the extreme and imminent Danger, wherein our dread Sovereign 
is, and in him all of us; nay, and all Princes of both Religions ſtand 
at this day, by the ſpreading of this furious and pernicious Opinion of 
the Pope's Temporal Power; which tho' the modeſt fort would blanch 
with the Diſtinction of in ordine ad ſpiritualia, yet that is but an 
eluſion; for he who makes the Diſtinction, will alſo make the Caſe. 
This Danger, tho* in itſelf notorious, yet becauſe there is a kind 
of Dulneſs, and almoſt a Lethargy in the preſent Age, give me 
leave to ſet before you two Glaſſes, ſuch as certainly never met in 
one Age; that of France, and that of England. In that of France, 
the Tragedies acted and executed in two immediate Kings; in the 
Glaſs of England, the ſame, or more horrible, attempted likewiſe in 
a Queen and King immediate; but ending in a happy deliverance. In 
France, Henry III. in the face of his Army, before the Walls of Paris, ſtab'd 


by a wretched Jacobin Fryar. Henry IV. a Prince whom the French ſur- 


name the Great, one that had been a Saviour and Redeemer of his Coun- 
try from infinite Calamities, and a Reſtorer of that Monarchy to the an- 
Client State and Splendor, and a Prince almoſt heroical ; at the time when 
he was at the point of mounting his Horſe to command the greateſt For- 
ces that of a long time had been levied in France; this King likewiſe ſtil- 
letto*d by a raſcal Votary, who had been enchanted and conjured for that 
urpoſe. | 1 1 
: In England, _ Elizabe!h of bleſſed Memory, a Queen to be ranked 
with the greateſt Kings, often attempted by like Votaries; Sommervile, 
Parry, Savage, and others; but ſtill protected by the Watchman that flum- 
bers not. Again, our excellent Sovereign King Fames, the Clemency of 
whoſe Nature was enough to quench all Malignity; and a King ſhielded 
and ſupported by Poſterity ; yet this King, in the Chair of Majeſty, his 
Vine and Olive-Branches abour him, attended by his Nobles and third 
State in Parliament, ready, in the twinkling of an Eye, to have been 
brought to Aſhes, and diſperſed to the four Winds. My Lord Chief Ju- 
ſtice, I obſerved, when ſpeaking of this Powder Treaſon, laboured for 
Words; and tho' they came from him with great Efficacy, yet he truly 
confeſſed, and ſo muſt all Men, that this Treaſon is above the Charge 
and Report of Words. | 


Now, 


_ 
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Now, my Lords, in theſe Glaſſes, beſides the Facts themſelves, and the 
Danger, I muſt ſhew you two things; the one the Ways of God, which 
turn the Sword of Rome upon the Kings that are the Vaſſals of Rome; but 
protect thoſe Kings which have not accepted the Yoke of this Tyranny : 
the other, that this is a common Cauſe of Princes ; and involves Kings of 
both Religions : and therefore his Majeſty did moſt worthily and prudently 
ring out the Alarm-Bell, to awaken all Princes to think of it ſeriouſly, 
and in time. 

But this is a miſerable Caſe, that while theſe Roman Soldiers either thruſt 
the Spear into the Side of God's Anointed, or at leaſt crown them with 
Thorns, or piercing and pricking Cares and Fears, they can never be 
ſecure of their Lives or States. And as this Danger is common to Princes 
of both Religions, ſo Princes of both Religions have been likewiſe equally 
ſenlible of every Injury that touched their Temporals. 

Thuanus reports in his Hiſtory, that when the Kingdom of France was in- 
terdicted by the violent Proceedings of Pope Julius the Second, King Lewis 
the Twelfth, otherwiſe noted for a moderate Prince, cauſed Coins of Gold 


to be ſtamped with his own. Image, and this Superſcription, Perdam no- 


men Babylonis @ terra. And Thuanus ſays, himſelf has ſeen divers Pieces 
thereof. Whence this Catholick King was ſo much incenſed at that time, 
in reſpect of the Pope's Uſurpation, that he preceded Luther, in apply- 
ing Babylon to Rome. The Emperor Charles the Fifth, who was accounted 


one of the Pope's beſt Sons, yet in temporal Affairs proceeded with ſtrange - 


Rigour towards Pope Clement; never regarding the Pontificality, but kept 
him eighteen Months in a peſtilent Priſon ; and was hardly diſſuaded by 
his Council from having ſent him Captive into Spain; and made ſport 
with the Threats of Frosberg the German, who wore a ſilk Rope under his 
Caſſock, which he would ſhew in all Companies; telling them, that he 
carried it to ſtrangle the Pope with his own hands. As for Philip the 
Fair, tis well known how he brought Pope Boniface the Eighth to an ig- 
nominious End, that of dying mad and enraged ; and how he ſtyled his 
Reſcript to the Pope's Bull, whereby he challenged his Temporals, Sciat 
Faluitas veſira, not your Healitude, but your Stultitude; a Style worthy to 
be continued in like Caſes : for certainly that claim is mere Folly and 
Fury. And for domeſtick Examples, never did any Kings keep up the 
Partition-wall between "Temporal and Spiritual, better than ours, in times 
of greateſt Superſtition. J inſtance only inKing EdwordTl. who ſet up fo ma- 
ny Croſſes; and yet oppoſed that part of the Pope's Juriſdiction, no Man 
more ſtrongly, | | 
Now to the particular Charge of this Man; I muſt inform your Lord- 
ſhips the Occafion and Nature of his Offence. There has been latcly pub- 
liſhed a Work of Suarez, a Portugueze, and a Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 
Coimbra, a confident and daring Writer, ſuch an one as Tully deſcribes, in 
deriſion ; nibil tam verens, quam ne dubitare, aliqua de re, videretur : who fears 
nothing ſo much as that he ſhould ſeem to doubt of any thing. A Fellow, 
who thinks with his Magiſteriality and Gooſe-quill, to give Laws and 


Menages- 
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Menages to Crowns and Scepters. In this Man's Writing, the Doctrine of 


depoſing and murdering Kings riſes to a higher Pitch, and is more art- 


fully and poſitively expreſſed than heretofore. I here find three Aſſer- 
tions, which run not in the Vulgar Track; but are ſuch as Men's Ears are 
not much acquainted with. The firſt is, That the Pope has a Superiority over 
Kings, as Subjefts, to depoſe them ; not only for ſpiritual Crimes, as Hereſy and 
Schiſm, but for Faults of a temporal nature : ſince a tyrannical Government 
ever tends to the Deſtruction of Souls. So that by this Poſition, Kings of 
either Religion are alike comprehended, and none exempted. The /zcond 
is, that after a Sentence given by the Pope, this Writer defines of a ſeries, 
or ſucceſſion of Hangmen, or Sbirri, leſt an Executioner ſhould fail. His 
Aſſertion is, That when a King is ſentenced by the Pope to deprivation or 
death, the Exectitioner firſt in place, is he to whom the Pope ſhall com- 
mit the Authority ; which may be a foreign Prince, it may be a particular 
Subject, it may be, in general, to the firſt Undertaker. But if there be 
no Direction or Aſſignation in the Sentence, ſpecial nor general, then de jure, 
it appertains to the next Succeſſor: ſo that the Succeſſor be apparent, and 
a Catholick ; but if he be doubtful, or no Catholick, then it devolves to 
the Commonalty of the Kingdom: ſo that he will be ſure to have it done 
by one Miniſter or other. In the 7hird, he diſtinguiſhes two kinds of 
Tyrants, a Tyrant in Title, and a Tyrant in Government; the Tyrant in 
Government cannot be reſiſted or killed, without a precedent Sentence by 
the Pope; buta Tyrant in Title may be killed by any private Man what- 
ſoever. By which Doctrine he puts the Judgment of Kings Titles, (which 
are never ſo clear, but ſome vain exception may be made to them,) upon 
the Fancy of every private Man ; and alſo couples the Judgment and Exe- 
cution together, that he may judge by a Blow, without any other Sen- 
tence. Your Lordſhips ſee what monſtrous Opinions theſe are; and how 
both the Beaſt with ſeven Heads, and the Beaſt with many Heads, Pope 
and People, are at once let in upon the ſacred Perſons of Kings. : 
To proceed with the Narrative; there was an extract of certain Sentences 
and Portions of this Book, to the Effect of thoſe above mentioned, made by a 
great Prelate and Counſellor upon a juſt occaſion ; and there being ſome 
Hollowneſs and Heſitation in theſe Matters diſcovered and perceived in Tal- 
bot ; he was asked his Opinion concerning them, in preſence of his Majeſty : 
and afterwards they were delivered to him, that upon Advice, he might ſe- 
dately declare himſelf: whereupon, under his Hand, he ſubſcribes thus. 
«© Concerning this Doctrine of Suarez, I perceive by what I have read in 
% his Book, that the ſame concerns Matter of Faith; the Controverſy 


e growing upon Expoſition of Scriptures and Councils; wherein being un- 


& ſtudied, I cannot take upon me to judge; but I ſubmit my Opinion 
«© therein to the Judgment of the Roman Catholick Church, as in all Points 
concerning Faith I do.“ | 

Upon theſe words, my Lords, I charge William Talbot to have commit- 
ted a great Offence 3 and ſuch, as if he had entered into a voluntary and 


malicious Publication of the like Writing, would have been too great an 
| {EM : | | Offence 
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Offence for the Capacity of this Court. But becauſe it grew from a que- 
ſtion asked by a Council of State, and ſo rather ſeems, in a favourable Con- 
ſtruction, to proceed from a kind of Submiſſion to anſwer, than from any 
malicious or inſolent Will; it was fit, according to the Clemency of theſe 
Times, to proceed in this manner before your Lordſhips. And let the 
Hearers take theſe things right; for certainly if a Man be required by the 
Lords of the Council, to deliver his Opinion, whether King James be King 
or no? and he delivers his Opinion that he is not; this is High Treaſon : 
but I do not ſay that theſe Words amount to that; and therefore let me 
open them truly, and therein open alſo the Eyes of the Offender him- 
ſelf. | | 

My Lords, a Man's Allegiance muſt be independent, not proviſional 
and conditional, Elizabeth Barton, called the holy Maid of Kent, affirmed, 
that if King Henry VIII. did not take Katherine of Spain again to his Wife, 
within a Twelve Month, he ſhould be no King : and this was judged Trea- 
ſon. For tho? this Act be contingent and future, yet Treaſon of compaſ- 
ing and imagining the King's Deſtruction is preſent. 

In like manner if a Man ſhould voluntarily publiſh or maintain, that 
whenſoever a Bull or Deprivation ſhall come forth againſt the King, that from 
thence he is no-longer King ; this is of like nature: but with this I do not 


charge the Offender neither. The true Latitude of his Words is, that if 


the Doctrine, as to the killing of Kings, be matter of Faith; he ſubmits 


himſelf to the Judgment of the Roman CatholickChurch : ſo that his allegiance 
depends not ſimply upon the Pope's Sentence of Deprivation againft the 


King; but upon another Point alſo, viz. if theſe Doctrines are already, or. 
thall be declared Matter of Faith. But little is gained by this: for altho? it 
may make ſome difference as to the Guilt of the Party, yet little as to the 
Danger of the King. For the ſame Pope of Rome may, with the fame 


Breath, declare both. So that ſtill upon the Matter, the King is made 


but Tenant at Will, of his Life and Kingdoms ; and the Allegiance of his 
Subjects is pinn'd upon the Pope's Act. And certainly *tis time to ſtop 
the current of this Opinion of acknowledging of the Pope's Power in 


Temporals; or elſe it will ſupplant the Seat of Kings. And let it not 


be miſtaken that Mr. Talbots Offence ſhould be no more than the refu- 
ſing the Oath of Allegiance. For *tis one thing to be ſilent, and another 
thing to affirm. As for the Point of Matter of Faith, or not Faith, to 
tell your Lordſhips plain, it would aſtoniſh a Man to ſee the Gulf of this 
implicit Belief. If a Man ſhould ask Mr. Talbot whether he condemns 
Murder or Adultery, or the Doctrine of Mabomet, or of Arius, inſtead of 
Suareꝝ; muſt he anſwer with this Exception, that if the Queſtion concern 
Matter of Faith, (as it does ; for the moral Law 1s matter of Faith) that 
therein he ſubmits himſelf to what the Church ſhall determine ? And, no 


doubt, the Murder of Princes is more than ſimple Murder. 
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But to conclude, Talbot, I will do you this right, to declare that you 
came afterwards to a better Mind; wherein, if you had been conſtant, 
the King, out of his great Goodneſs, was reſolved not to have proceeded 
with you in this Courſe of Juſtice: but then again you ſtarted aſide like a 
broken Bow. So that by your Variety and Vacillation you loſt the ac- 
ceptable time of the firſt Grace; which was not to have convened you. 

Nay, I will go farther, your laft. Submiſſion I conceive to be ſatisfac- 
tory and complete z but then it was too late, the King's Honour was up- 
on it, it was publiſhed, and a day appointed for hearing; yet what Prepa- 
ration that may be to the ſecond Grace of Pardon I know not: but I know 
my Lords, out of their accuſtomed favour, will admit you, not only to 
your Defence concerning what has been charged; but to extenuate your 

ault by any Submiſſion that God ſhall now put into your Mind to make. 


| | Sezzcn III. 
The Chance againf Owen, indicred for High Treaſon, 
in the: King's Bench". 


THE Treaſon wherewith this Man ſtands charged, is for the kind and 
nature of it ancient, as ancient as there is any Law of England; but 
in the particular, late and upſtart : and again, in the manner and boldneſs 
of it, new and unheard of till this Man. Of what mind he is now, I know not; 
but I take him as he was, and as he ſtands charged. For High Treaſon is not 
written in Ice ; that when the Body relents, the Impreſſion ſhould go away. 
I ſhall by way of Declaration open five things. The j7/# is the Clemency of 
the King; becauſe tis a kind of Rarity to have a Proceeding in this place 
upon Treaſon : and perhaps it may be wondered at by ſome, why after ſo 
long an Intermiſſion, it ſhould light upon this Fellow; being a Perſon but 
contemptible, and a kind of venomous Fly of the Seminaries. 4: 
The Second is, the Nature: of this Treaſon concerning the Fa&, which 
of all kinds of compaſſing the King's Death, I hold to be the moſt dange- 
rous 3 and as different from other Conſpiracies, as the lifting up of a 
thouſand hands againſt the King differs from. lifting up one. | 
The Tbird Point that I will ſpeak. to, is the Doctrine or Ground of this 
Treaſon ; wherein I ſhall not argue like a Divine or Scholar, but as a Man 
bred in Civil Life : and to ſpeak plainly, I hold the Opinion to be ſuch as 
deſerves rather Deteſtation than Conteſt, | 
The Fourth Point is the Degree of this Man's Offence ; which is more 
preſumptuous than I have known any other to have fallen into of this 
kind, and has a greater Overflow of Malice and Treaſon. - 
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And Fifthly, T will remove ſomewhat that may ſeem to extenuate this Man's 
Offence 3 as he has not affirmed ſimply, that tis lawful to kill the King, 
but conditionally, that if the King be excommunicate, *tis lawful to kill 
him; which makes little difference either in Law or Danger. 


For the King's Clemency ; I ſpeak it with comfort, that I have now 
ſerved his Majeſty as Sollicitor and Attorney, eight years ; yer this is the 


| firſt time that ever I gave in Evidence againſt a Traytor, at this Bar, or 


any other. There has not wanted Matter, in that Party of the Subjects, 
whence this kind of Offence flows, to irritate the King: he was irritated by 
the Powder Treaſon, which might have turned Judgment into Fury. He 
has been irritated by monſtrous and wicked Libels; irritated by a general 
Inſolency and Preſumption in the Papiſts throughout the Land; and yet 
his Majeſty keeps Cz/ar's Rule: Nil malo, quam eos effe ſimiles ſui, & me 
mei. He leaves them to be like themſelves; whilſt he remains like himſelf, 
and ſtrives to overcome Evil with Good. A ſtrange thing; bloody Opi- 
nions, bloody Doctrines, bloody Examples, and yet the Government ſtill 
unſtained with Blood. As for this Owen, tho* his Perſon be, in his Con- 
dition, contemptible; yet we fee by miſerable Examples, that theſe Wret- 
ches, which are but the Scum of the Earth, have been able to ſtir Earth- 


quakes, by murdering of Princes: and if it were in caſe of Contagion (as 
0 


this is a Contagion of the Heart and Soul) a Beggar may bring a Plague 
into the City as well as a great Man: ſo that *tis not the Perſon but the 
Matter which is to be conſidered. | 

For the Treaſon itſelf, which is the Second Point, my Deſire is to open 
it in the Depth thereof, if it were poſſible ; but *tis bottomleſs : and fo 
the Civil Law ſays, Conjurationes omnium proditionum odioſiſſimæ & perni- 
cio/iſſime. Kings can arm againſt hoſtile Invaſions, and the Adherence of 
Subjects to Enemies; Rebellions muſt go over the Bodies of many good 
Subjects before they can hurt the King: but Conſpiracies againſt the Perſons 
of Kings are like. Thunder-Bolrs, that ſtrike on a ſudden ; and are hardly to 
be avoided. Major metus a Fg quam ab univerſis. There is no Prepa- 
ration againſt them :. and that Preparation, which may be of guard or cu- 
ſtody, is a perpetual Miſery. And therefore they who have written of the 


| Privileges of Ambaſſadors, and of the Amplitude of Safe-Conducts, de- 


fine that if an Ambaſſador, or Man who comes in-upon the higheſt Safe- 
Conduct, practiſe a Matter of Sedition in a State, yet by the Law of 
Nations he ought to be remanded ; but if he conſpire againſt the Life of 
a Prince, by Violence or Poiſon, he is to be tried: Quia odium eſt omni 
Privilegio majus. Nay, even among Enemies, and in the moſt deadly Wars, 
Conſpiracy, and the Aſſaſſination of Princes, has been accounted villanous 


and execrable, 


The Manners of conſpiring and compaſling the King's Death are many : 
but 'tis moſt apparent, that among all the reſt this ſurmounts. Firſt, be- 


- Cuuſe *tis grounded upon pretended Religion; which is a Trumpet that in- 


flames the Heart and Powers of a Man with Daring and Reſolution, more 
than any thing elſe. Secondly, *tis the hardeſt to be avoided: for when a 
| Bbb 2 | particular 
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particular Conſpiracy is plotted or attempted againſt a King by ſome one or 
ſome few Conſpirators, it meets with a Number of Impediments. Commonly 
he that has the Head to deviſe it, has not the Heart to undertake it: and 
the Perſon that is uſed, ſometimes fails in Courage ; ſometimes fails in Op- 
portunity 3 ſometimes is touched with Remorſe. But to publiſh and main- 
tain, that it may be lawful for any Man living to attempt the Life of a 
King; this Doctrine is a venomous Sop; or as a Legion of malign Spi- 
rits; or an univerſal Temptation that enters at once into the Hearts of all 
who are any way prepared, or have any prediſpoſition to be Traytors : ſo 
that what fails in any one, is ſupplied in many. If one Man faint, ano- 
ther will dare: if one Man has not the Opportunity, another has: it one 
Man relent, another will be deſperate. And thirdly, particular Conſpira— 
cies have their Periods of Time, within which if -they be not taken, they 
vaniſh ; but this is endleſs, and imports perpetuity of fpringing. Conſpira- 
cies. And ſo much concerning the Nature of the Fact. 

For the third Point ; which is the Doctrine, that upon Excommunication 
of the Pope, with Sentence of Depoſing, a King may be ſlaughtered by 
any Son of Adam, and that tis Juſtice and no Murder ; that their Sub- 
jets are abſolved of their Allegiance ; and the Kings themſelves expoſed 
to Spoil and Prey. I ſaid before, that I would not argue the Subtilty of 
the Queſtion : *tis rather to be ſpoken to by way of Accuſation of the Opi- 
nion as impious, than by way of diſpute as doubrful. Nay, I fay, it de- 
ſerves rather ſome Holy War, or League among all Chriſtian Princes of ei- 
ther Religion, for the extirpating and razing of the Opinion, and the Authors 
thereof, from the Face of the Earth, than the Style of Pen or Speech. 
Therefore in this kind I will ſpeak to it in a few Words, and not other- 
wiſe. And, I proteſt, if I were a Papiſt I ſhould fay as much: nay, I 
ſhould ſpeak it perhaps with more Indignation and Feeling. For this hor- 
958 Opinion is our Advantage, but tis their Reproach, and will be their 
Ruin. : eb 
This Monſter of Opinion is to be accuſed of three moſt evident and moſt 
miſerable Slanders. ED | ee eee eee . 
* | Firſt, of the Slander it brings to the Chriſtian Faith; being a plain Plan- 
tation of Irreligion and Atheiſm. the e ar ea; e 
Secondly, the Subverſion which it introduces of all Policy and Go- 
vernment. | es 
Thirdly, the great Calamity it brings upon Papiſts themſelves 3 of which 
the more moderate ſort, as Men miſ-led, are to be pitied *. 

For the jr, if a Man viſits the foul and polluted Opinions, Cuſtoms, 
or Practices of Heatheniſm, Mahometiſm, and Hereſy, he will find they 
attain not to this height, Take the Examples of damnable Memory a- 
mong the Heathen, The Proſcriptions in Rome of Sylla; and afterwards of 
the Triumvirs, were but of a finite number of Perſons, and thoſe not many, 
that were expoſed to any Man's Sword; but what is that to the proſcribing 

of 
Wl This Speech is imperfect, and breaks pff abruptly, before the ſecond Article is gone 
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of a King, and all that ſhall take his part? And what was the Reward 


of a Soldier that among them killed one of the proſcribed ? A ſmall Piece 
of Money. But what is now the Reward of one that ſhall kill a King? 
The Kingdom of Heaven. The moſt ſcandalous Cuſtom among the 
Heathen was, that ſometimes the Prieſt ſacrificed Men; but we do not 
read of any Prieſthood that ſacrificed Kings. 

The Mahometans make it a part of their Religion to propagate their 
Sect by the Sword; yet by honourable Wars, never by Villanies and 
ſecret Murders. Nay, I find that the Saracen Prince, from whom the 
Name of Aſſaſſin is derived, who had divers Votaries at command, 
which he ſent and employed for the killing of ſeveral Princes in the Eaſt, 
(by one of whom Amurath the firſt was ſlain, and Edward the firſt of Eng- 
land wounded,) was put down, and rooted out by the common Conſent 


of the Mabomet +» Princes. 


The Anabaptiſts, is true, come neareſt, For they profeſs the pulling: 


down of Magiſtrates ; nd they can chaunt the Pſalm, To bind their Kings in 
Chains, and their Nobles » Links of Iron. This is the Glory of the Saints, 


much like the temporal Authority which the Pope challenges over Princes. 


But here lies the difference, that theirs is a fanatical Fury, and the Pope's 
a grave and ſolemn Miſchief: he imagines Miſchief as a Law; a Law-like 
Miſchief. 


As for the Defence which they make, it aggravates the Sin, and turns 


it from a Cruelty towards Men, to a Blaſphemy towards God. For to ſay 
that all this is in ordine ad ſpirituale; to a good end, and for the Salva- 


tion of Souls, is directly to make God the Author of Evil, or to draw 


him into the Likeneſs of the Prince of Darkneſs; and to ſay with thoſe that 


Saint Paul ſpeaks of, Let us do Evil that Good may come of it. Of whom 


the Apoſtle ſays definitively, That their Damnation is juſt, 
For the deſtroying of Government univerſally ; *tis moſt evident, that 


this is not the Caſe of Proteſtant Princes only, but of Catholick Princes like- 
wiſe, Nay, tis not the Cafe of Princes only, but of all Subjects and pri- 


vate Perſons. For as to Princes, let Hiſtory be peruſed, to ſhew what has 
been the Cauſe of Excommunication, and this Tumour of it, the depo- 
ſing of Kings: it has not been for Hereſy and Schiſm alone; but for Col- 
lation and Inveſtitures of Biſhopricks and Benefices ; intruding upon Eccleſia- 


ſtical Poſſeſſions; or violating of any eccleſiaſtical Perſon or Liberty. 


Nay, generally they maintain, that it may be for any Sin. So that the 
Difference between their Doctors, ſome holding that the Pope has his 
temporal Power immediately, and others only in ordine ad ſpirituale, is but 
Deluſion, and an Abuſe. For all comes to one. What is there that may 


not be made ſpiritual by Conſequence ; eſpecially when he who gives the 


Sentence may make the Caſe? And the miferable Experience has follow- 
ed accordingly. For this murdering of Kings has been put in practiſe, 


as well againſt Papiſt Kings as Proteſtant ; fave that it has pleaſed God ſo 


to guide it by his admirable Providence, as the Attempts upon Papiſt 
0 | Princes 
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Princes have been executed, and the Attempts upon Proteſtant Princes 
have failed, except in the Caſe of the Prince of Orange : and not here neither, 
until he had joined too faſt with the Duke of Anjou, and the Papiſts. 


SPHEECH IV. 


The CHARGE againſt M. L. S. W. H. J. for Scandal, and 
traducing the King's Fuſtice, in the Proceedings againſt 
Weſton in the Star-Chamber'. 

i H E Offence wherewith I charge the three Priſoners at the Bar, is a 


Miſdemeanor of a high nature ; tending to the defacing and ſcandal of 
Juſtice in a great Cauſe capital. The particular Charge is this. The 


King, among other his princely Virtues, is known to excel in that proper 


one of the imperial Throne, Juſtice. *Tis a Royal Virtue, which employs 


the other three Cardinal Virtues in her Service. Wiſdom to diſcover, and 


diſcern the Guilty and Innocent: Fortitude to proſecute and execute: Tem- 
perance, fo to carry Juſtice as it be not paſſionate in the purſuit ; nor con- 
fuſed in involving Perſons upon light Suſpicion, nor precipitate in time. 
For this his Majeſty's Virtue of Juſtice, God has of late raiſed an occaſion, 
and erected as it were a Stage, or Theatre, for him to ſhew, and act it, in the 
purſuit of the untimely Death of Sir Thomas Overbury, and therein clean- 
ſing the Land from Blood. For, my Lords, if Blood ſpilt pure, cries to 
Heaven in God's Ears, much more Blood defiled with Poiſon, 


This great Work of his Majeſty's Juſtice, the more excellent it is, your 


Lordſhips will ſoon conclude, the greater the Offence of any that have ſought 
to affront or traduce it. And therefore, before I deſcend to the Charge of 
theſe Offenders, I will ſet before your Lordſhips the Weight of what they 
have ſought to impeach ; ſpeaking ſomewhat of the general Crime of 
impoiſoning ; and then, of the particular Circumſtances of this Fact upon 
Overbury ; and thirdly, of the King's great and worthy Care and Carriage in 
the Buſineſs, | bees 

This Offence of Impoiſonment is truly figured in the Deſcription made 
of the Nature of one of the Roman Tyrants, viz. that he was Lutum ſanguine 
maceratum, Mire drenchd and tempered with Blood: for as *tis one of the 
higheſt Offences in Guilt, ſo tis the baſeſt of all others in the Mind of 
the Offenders. Treaſons, magnum aliquid ſpectant: they aim at great things; 
but this is vile and baſe. 
I tell your Lordſhips what I have noted, that in the Books of the Old 
and New Teſtament, I find Examples of all other Offences and Offen- 


ders in the World; but not one of an impoiſonment or an impoiſoner, 1 


find a fear of caſual Impoiſonment ; when the wild Vine being ſhred into the 


Pot, they came complaining in a fearful manner; Maſter, mors in ola. 
And 
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And I find mention of Poiſons of Beaſts and Serpents; the Poiſon of Alps is 
under their Lips: but I find no Example in Scripture of Impoiſonment. I have 
ſometimes thought of the Words in the Pſalm, Let their Table be a Snare ; 
which certainly is true of Impoiſonment: for herein the Table, the dai- 
ly Bread for which we pray, is turned to a deadly Snare: but I think rather 
this was meant of the Treachery of Friends, that partook of the ſame Table. 

Impoiſonment is an Offence, my Lords, that has the two Spurs of offen- 
ding 3 bes perficiendi, & ſpes celandi : tis eaſily committed, and eaſily con- 
cealed. Tis an Offence like the Arrow that flies by Night. It diſcerns 
not whom it hits: for many times the Poiſon is laid for one, and another 
takes it: as in Sanders Caſe, where the poiſoned Apple was laid for the 
Mother, and was taken up by the Child, and killed the Child: and ſo in that 
notorious Caſe, whereupon the Statute of 22 Henry VIII. cap. 9. was 
made, where the Intent being to poiſon but one or two, Poiſon was put 
into a little Veſſel of Yeaſt, that ſtood in the Biſhop of Rocheſter's 
Kitchen, with which Yeaſt, Pottage was made, wherewith ſeventeen of the 
Biſhop's Family were poiſoned. Nay, divers of the Poor that came to 
the Biſhop's Gate, and had the broken Pottage in Alms, were likewiſe 
poiſoned. And therefore if any Man ſhould comfort himſelf by thinking 
thus; here is a great talk of Impoiſonment, I hope I am fafe, for I have 
no Enemies; nor have nothing that any Perſon ſhould long for. Why? *tis 
all one, for he may fit at Table by another for whom the Poiſon is pre- 
pared, and have a Drench of his Cup, or of his Pottage. And ſo, as the 


Poet ſays, concidit infelix alieno vulnere ; he may die the death deſigned for 


another. It was therefore moſt gravely, judiciouſly, and properly provided by 
the Statute abovementioned, that Impoiſonment ſhould be High Treaſon ; 


becauſe whatever Offence tends to the utter Subverſion and Diſſolution of 


human Society, is in the Nature of High Freaſon. 

Laſtly, 'tis an Offence which I may truly ſay is not noſtri generis, nec 
ſanguinis, Tis rare in the Iſle of Britain: 'tis neither of our Country, nor 
of our Church: you may find it in Rome or Italy. There is a Region, or 
perhaps a Religion for it: and if it ſnould come among us, certainly it were 
better living in a Wilderneſs than in a Court. 

For the particular Fact upon Overbury; I knew the Gentleman. Fis 
true his Mind was great, but it moved not in any good Order; yet cer- 


tainly it commonly flew at good things; and the greateſt Fault that 


ever I heard of him, was, that he made his Friend his Idol. But I leave 
him as Sir Thomas Overbury ; and take him as he was the King's Priſoner 
in the Tower; and then ſee how the Caſe ſtands. 

In that place the State is, as it were, anſwerable to make good the Body 
of a Priſoner. And if any thing happen to him there, it may,. tho” not in- 


this Caſe, yet in ſome others, caſt an Aſperſion and Reflexion upon the 


State it ſelf. For the Perſon is utterly out of his own defence: his own 
Care and Providence can ſerve him in no ſtead. He is in Cuſtody and 
Preſervation of the Law ; and we have a Maxim in our Law, that when a State 
is in Preſervation of the Law, nothing can deſtroy or hurt it. * _ 
1 Orb! 
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forbid but the like ſhould be for the Perſons of thoſe that are in Cuſtody of 
the Law; and therefore this was a Circumſtance of great Aggravation. 

Laſtly, to have a Man chaſed to Death in ſuch a manner, as appears 
now upon Record, by Poiſon after Poiſon, firſt Reſeaker, then Arſenick, 
then Mercury Sublimate, then Sublimate again; is a thing would aſtoniſh a 
Man's Nature to hear of. The Poets feign, that the Furies had Whips, 
corded with poiſonous Snakes; and one would think this were the very 
Caſe, to have a Man tied to a Poſt, and be ſcourged to death with Snakes : 
for ſo diverſity of Poiſons may truly be termed. | 

I will now come to what is the Principal; viz. his Majeſty's princely and 
ſacred Proceeding in this Caſe. Wherein I will firſt ſpeak of the Tem- 
per of his Juſtice, and then of the Strength thereof. 

Firſt, it pleaſed my Lord Chief Juſtice to let me know the Charge his 
Majeſty gave to himſelf firſt, and afterwards to the Commiſſioners in this Caſe; 
worthy certainly to be written in Letters of Gold : wherein his Majeſty 

made it his prime Direction, that it ſhould be carried without Touch to 

any that was innocent; nay more, not only without Impeachment, but 
without Aſperſion : which was a moſt noble and princely Caution; for 

Men's Reputations are tender things, and ought to be like Chriſt's Coat, 

without Seam. And it was the more to be reſpected in this Caſe, becauſe 

it met with two great Perſons: a Nobleman that his Majeſty had favoured 

and advanced; and his Lady, being of a great and honourable Houſe : tho 

T think it true, what the Writers ſay, There is no Pomgranate ſo fair or ſo 
Pound, but may bave a periſhed Kernel, Nay, I fee plainly in thoſe excellent 
Papers of his Majeſty's own hand-writing, being as ſo many Beams of Ju- 

ſtice, iſſuing from the Virtue that ſhines in him; that it was ſo evenly car- 

ried, without Prejudice, as ſhewed, that his Majeſty's Judgment was lan- 

quam tabula raſa, as a fair Table-Book, and his Ear tanquam janua aperta, as a 

Gate, not fide open, but wide open to Truth, as it ſhould be by degrees diſco- 

vered. Nay, I fee plainly, that in the beginning, till further Light appea- 

red, his Majeſty was little moved with the firſt Tale, which he vouch- 

ſafes not ſo much as the name of a Tale; but calls it a Rumour, which is 

a headleſs Tale. | | | 

| For the Strength or Reſolution of his Majeſty's Juſtice 3 I muſt tell 
| your Lordſhips plainly, I do not wonder to ſee Kings thunder out Juſtice 

1 in Caſes of Treaſon, when they are touched themſelves; and that they are 

| vindices doloris proprii: but that a King ſhould pro amore juſtitiæ only, con- 

trary to the Tide of his own Affection, for the Preſervation of his People 
take ſuch care of a Cauſe of Juſtice; this is rare and worthy to be cele- 
brated far and near. For, I think, I may truly affirm, there was never in 
this Kingdom, nor in any other, the Blood of a private Gentleman vindi- 
cated cum tanto motu regni, or to ſay better cum tanto plauſu regni. If it 
had concerned the King or Prince, there could not have been greater nor 
| berter Commiſſioners to examine it. The Term has been almoſt turned 

| into a Juſſtilium or Vacation; the People themſelves being more lays n 

| {oſs 
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look on in this Buſineſs than to follow their own. There has been no Care 
of Diſcovery omitted, no Moment of Time loſt. And therefore I will con- 
clude this part with the ſaying of Solomon, Gloria Dei celare rem, & gloria 


Regis ſcrutare rem. 

Now I will come to the particular Charge of theſe Gentlemen, whoſe 
Qualities and Perſons I reſpect and love; for they are all my particular 
Friends: but now I can only do this Duty of a Friend to them; make them 


know their Fault to the full. And therefore I will, by way of Narrative, 


declare to your Lordſhips the Fact, with the Occaſion of it. 

That wretched Man Weſton, the Actor, or mechanical Party in this Im- 
poiſonment, being indicted by a very ſubſtantial Jury of ſelected Citizens, 
to the number of Nineteen, who found Billa vera, yet he at firſt ſtood mute : 
but after ſome days intermiſſion, it pleaſed God to caſt out the dumb De- 
vil, and that he put himſelf upon his Trial; and was by a Jury alſo of great 
Value, upon his Confeſſion, and other Teſtimonies, found guilty : ſo that 
thirty one ſufficient Jurors have paſſed upon him. Whereupon Judgment and 


Execution was awarded againſt him. 
After this, being in preparation for another World, he ſent for Sir Tho- 


mas Overbury's Father; and falling upon his Knees, with great Remorſe 


and Compunction, asked him forgiveneſs. Afterwards, again, of his own 
Motion, he deſired to have his like Prayer of forgiveneſs recommended to 
Sir Thomas's Mother, who was abſent : and at both times, out of the a- 
bundance of his Heart, confeſſed that he was to die juſtly. And, again, 
at his Execution, which is a kind of ſealing- time of Confeſſions, even at the 
point of Death, he again publickly confirmed, that his Examinations were 
true; and that he had been juſtly and honourably dealt with. Here is the 
Narrative which induces the Charge. The Charge itſelf is this. : 

The Offence of M. L. ſtands ſingle, but that of the other two is in con- 
ſort; yet all three meet in their Center, which was to interrupt or deface 
this excellent Piece of Juſtice. M. I. I ſay, between Weſton's ſtanding mute 
and his Trial, takes upon him to make a moft falſe, odious, and libellous 
Relation, containing as many Untruths as Lines; and ſets it down in Wri- 
ting with his own hand, and delivers it to Mr. Henry Gibb, of the Bed- 
chamber, to be put into the King's hand: in which Writing he falſifies and 
perverts all that was done the firſt day at the Arraignment of Weſton; turning 
the Edge and Point of his Imputations principally upon my Lord Chief Juſtice 
of England; whoſe Name thus occurring I cannot paſs by, and yet I cannot 
deſcend to flatter : but this I will ſay of him, and I would ſay as much to 
Ages, if I ſhould write a Hiſtory ; that never Man's Perſon, and his Place, 
were better met in a Buſineſs, than my Lord Coke, and my Lord Chief Ju- 
ſtice, in the Cauſe of Overbury. - 

Now, my Lords, in this Offence of M. L. for the particulars of theſe 
flanderous Articles, I will obſerve them when the Writings and Examina- 
tions are read; for I do not love to ſet the Gloſs before the Text. But in 
general I note to your Lordſhips, ff, the Perſon of M. L. I know he is 
a Scots Gentleman, and therefore more ignorant of our Laws and Forms: 
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but I cannot tell whether this extenuates his Fault in reſpect of Ignorance, 
or aggravates it in reſpect of Preſumption; that he ſhould meddle in what 
he underſtood not: but I doubt, it comes not out of his Quiver ; ſome 
other Man's Cunning wrought upon this Man's Boldneſs. 
Secondly, I may note the greatneſs of the Cauſe, wherein he, being a 
private, mean Gentleman, preſumed to deal. M. L. could not but know 
to what great and grave Commiſſioners the King had committed this Cauſe ; 
and that his Majeſty, in his Wiſdom, would expect a return of all things 
from them, to whoſe Truſt he had committed this Buſineſs. For *tis the 
art of Commiſſioners, as well to report the Buſineſs, as to manage the 
Buſineſs; and then his Majeſty might be ſure to have had all things 
well weighed, and to have been truly informed: and therefore it ſhould 
have been far from M. L. to have preſumed to put forth his Hand to 
ſo high and tender a Buſineſs, which was not to be touched but by the 
_ Hands employed. | 
Thirdly, I note, that this Infuſion of a Slander into a King's Ears, is of 
all Forms of Libels and Slanders, the worſt. *Tis true, that Kings may = 
keep ſecret their Information; and then no Man ought to enquire after them, 1 
while they are ſhrin'd in their Breaſt, But where a King is pleaſed that a E 
Man ſhall anſwer for his falſe Information; there, the falſe Information to 
a King exceeds in Offence the falſe Information of any other kind; being 
wo of Impoiſonment of a King's Ear. And thus much for the Offence 
of M. I. 1 
The Offence of S. V. and H. J. was this. At the time and place of the 
Execution of Weſton, to ſupplant his Chriſtian Reſolution, and to ſcandalize 
the Juſtice already paſt, and perhaps to cut off the Thread of that which 
1s to come; theſe Gentlemen, with others, came mounted on horſeback, 
and in a ruffling and facing manner, put themſelves forward to re-examine Z 
Weſton, upon Queſtions directly croſs to what had been tried and judged ; 1 
for the Point tried was, that Weſton had poiſoned Overbury. And S. Ws 2 
Queſtion was, whether Weſton did poiſon Overbury or no. A Contradictory 
directly. Weſton anſwered only, that he did him wrong; and turning to 
the Sheriff, ſaid, you promiſed me that I ſhould not be troubled at this 
time. Nevertheleſs he preſs'd him to anſwer ; ſaying, he deſired to know 
| it, that he might pray with him. I know not that S. V. is an Eccleſia- 
| ſick, that he ſhould cut any Man from the Communion of Prayer. And 

et for all this vexing the Spirit of the poor Man, now in the Gates of 
Death, Weſton nevertheleſs ſtood conſtant, and ſaid, I die not unworthily : F- 
My Lord Chief Juſtice has my Mind under my Hand ; and he is an honoura- 1 
ble and juſt Judge. This is S. V. his Offence. = 


| 

| For H. J. he was not ſo much a Queſtioniſt ; but wrought upon the 
| | others Queſtions ; and like a kind of Confeſſor, wiſhed him to diſcharge 
| | his Conſcience, and to fatisfy the World. What World? I marvel! It 
5 was ſure the World at burn. For the World at Guild- hall, and the World 
| at London, was ſatisfied before; witneſs the Bells that rung. But Men have 
| got a faſhion now-a-days, that two or three Buſy-bodies will take upon 
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them the Name of the World, and broach their own Conceit, as if it were 
a general Opinion. Well, when they could not work upon Weſton, H. J. in 
Indignation turned about his Horſe, when the other was turning off the 
Ladder, and ſaid he was ſorry for ſuch a Concluſion; that was to have the 
State honoured or juſtified. 1 

The Offence of H. J. had another Appendix, before this in time, which 
was, that at the day of the Verdict given by the Jury, he alſo muſt needs 

ive his Verdict; ſaying openly, that if he were of the Jury, he ſhould 
abt what to do. But, he ſays, he cannot well tell whether he ſpoke this 
before the Jury had given their Verdict, or after; wherein there is little 
gained. For whether H. J. were a Pre- juror or a Poſt. juror, the one was as 
to prejudge the Jury, the other as to taint them. = 
Of the Offence of theſe two Gentlemen in general, your Lordſhips muſt 
give me leave to ſay, that tis an Offence greater and more dangerous than 
is conceived, I know well, that as we have no Syaniſb Inquiſitions, nor Juſtice 
in a Corner ; ſo we have no gagging of Men's Mouths at their Death, but 
that they may ſpeak freely at the laſt hour: but then it muſt come from 
the free Motion of the Party: not by the temptation of Queſtions. And 
then theſe Queſtions asked, ought to tend to the farther Revealing of their 
own or others Guilt ; but to uſe a Queſtion in the nature of a falſe In- 
terrogatory, to falſify that which is res * is intolerable: for that 
were to erect a Court or Commiſſion of Review at Tyburn, againſt the 
King*s-Bench at Weſtminſter. And beſides, *tis a vain and idle thing: for 
if they anſwer according to the Judgment paſt, it adds no Credit; or if 
it be contrary, it derogates nothing: but yet it ſubjects the Majeſty of Ju- 


ſtice to popular and vulgar Talk and Opinion. | 
My Lords, theſe are great and dangerous Offences ; for if we do not 


maintain Juſtice, Juſtice will not maintain us. 
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The Cnarct againſt Frances Countęſi of Somerſet, upon 
the poiſoning of Sir Thomas Overbury *. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, my Lord High Steward of England, and you my 


Lords the Peers. 


Am very glad to hear this unfortunate Lady takes this courſe, to con- 
1 feſs fully and freely; and thereby to give Glory to God, and to Juſtice. 
Tis the Nobleneſs of an Offender to confeſs; and therefore thoſe meaner 
Perſons upon whom Juſtice paſſed before, confeſſed not; ſhe does. I know 
your Lordihips cannot behold her. without Compaſſion : many'things may 


move you; her Youth, her Perſon, her Sex, her Noble Family; nay her 


Provocations, if 1 ſhould enter the Caufe itſelf, and Furies about her; but 
chiefly her Penitence and Confeffion. But Juſtice is the Work of this day; 
the Mercy-Seat was in the inner part of the Temple, the Throne is publick. 

But fince this Lady has, by her Confeſſion, prevented my Evidence, and 
your Verdict, and that this day's Labour is eaſed, there remains in the le- 


gal Proceeding, only for me to pray that her Confeſſion may be recorded, 


and Judgment thereupon. But becauſe your Lordſhips are met, and that 


this day and to-morrow are the days that crown all the former Juſtice ; and 


that in theſe great Cauſes it has been ever the manner to regard Honour 
and Satisfaction, as well as the ordinary Parts and Forms of Juſtice ;, the 
Occafion itſelf admoniſhes me to give your Lordſhips, and the Hearers, the 
Satisfaction of declaring the Proceedings of this excellent Work of the 
King's Juſtice, from beginning to end. | 

This is now the ſecond time, within the compaſs of thirteen Years Reign 
of our happy e that this high Tribunal Seat for the Trial of 


Peers, has been opened and erected; and that with a rare Event, ſupplied 


and exerciſed by one and the fame: Perſon, which is a great Honour to you 
my Lord High Steward. | | | | | 
In all this time the King has reigned in his white Robe, not ſprinkled 
with one drop of Blood of any of his Nobles of this Kingdom. Nay, 
ſuch have been the Depths of his Mercy, that even thoſe Noblemens Bloods 
Cobham and Grey, were attainted and corrupted, but not fpilt or taken away; 
ſo that they remained rather Spectacles of Juſtice in their continual Impri- 
ſonment, than Monuments of Juſtice in the Memory of their Suffering. 
Tis true, that the Objects of his Fuſtice then and now were very dif- 
ferent : for then it was the Revenge of an Offence againſt his own Per- 
ſon and Crown, and upon Perſons that were Malecontents, and Contra- 


ries to the State and Government; but now *tis the Revenge of 90 
| 1 
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Blood and Death of a particular Subject, and the Cry of a Priſoner : tis upon 


Perſons that were highly in his favour; whereby his Majeſty, to his great 
honour, has ſhewed to the World, as if it were written in a Sun- beam, that 
he is truly the Lieutenant of him with whom there is no reſpect of Perſons ; 
that his Affections royal are above his Affections private; that his Favours 
and Nearneſs about him are not like Popiſh Sanctuaries, to privilege Male- 
factors; and that his being the beſt Maſter, does not hinder him from being 
the beſt King in the world. His People, on the other ſide, may ſay to 
themſelves, I will lay me down in Peace, for God, the King, and the Fw 
protect me againſt great and ſmall. It may be a Diſcipline alſo to great 
Men, eſpecially ſuch as are ſwoln in their Fortunes from ſmall Beginnings, 
that the King is as well able to level Mountains, as to fill Valleys, if ſuch be 
their Deſert. E | 

But to the preſent Caſe: The great Frame of Juſtice, my Lords, in this 
Action has a Vault and a Stage; a Vault wherein theſe Works of darkneſs 
were contrived ; and a Stage with Steps, by which it was brought to light. 
For the former of theſe, I will not lead your Lordſhips into it, becauſe I 
will aggravate nothing againſt a Penitent ; neither will I open any thing a- 
gainſt him that is abſent. The one I will give to the Laws of Humanity, 
and the other to the Laws of Juſtice. I will therefore reſerve that till to- 
morrow, and hold myſelf to what I called the Stage or Theatre, whereto 
indeed it may be fitly compared ; fince things were firſt contained with- 
in the inviſible Judgments of God, as within a Curtain; but afterwards came 
forth, and were ated moſt worthily by the King, and his Miniſters. 

Sir Thomas Overbury was murdered by Poiſon, September 15, 1613. This 
foul and cruel Murder did for a time cry ſecretly in the ears of God ; but 
God gave no anſwer to it, otherwiſe than by that Voice he ſometimes uſes, 
which is Vox Populi, the Speech of the People: for there went then a mur- 
mur that Overbury was poiſoned ; and yet the ſame ſubmiſs and low Voice 
of God, the Speech of the Vulgar, was not without a Counter-tenor, or 
Counter-blaſt of the Devil, who is the common Author beth of Murder and 
Slander ; for it was given out that Overbury was dead of a foul Diſeaſe ; and 
his Body, which they had made a Corpus Judaicum with their Poiſons, ſo that 
it had no whole part, muſt be ſaid to be leproſed with Vice; and thus his 
Name poiſoned as well as his Body. For as to Diſſoluteneſs, I have not 
heard the Gentleman charged with it: his Faults were Inſolency, Turbulency, 
and the like of that kind. | | 

Mean time there was ſome Induſtry uſed to lull aſleep thoſe that were 
the Revengers of the Blood; the Father and the Brother of the Mur- 
dered. And thus things ſtood for the ſpace of two years; during which 
time God ſo blinded the two great Procurers, and dazzled them with 
their Greatneſs, and nailed faſt the Actors and Inftruments with Secu- 


rity upon their Protection, that neither the one looked about, nor the 


other ſtirred or fled, or were conveyed away, but remained here ſtüll, as 
under a privy Arreſt of God's Judgment; inſomuch, that Franklin, who 


ſhould have been ſent over to the Palſgrave with ſtore of Money was by God's 


Providence, and the Accident ofa Marriage of his diverted and ſtay'd. But 
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But about the beginning of the laſt Summer, God's Judgments began to 
come out of their depths: and as the revealing of Murder is commonly ſuch 
as appears to be God's Work, and marvellous in our Eyes : fo in this particue 
lar it was moſt wonderful ; for it came forth firſt by a Complement, a mat- 
ter of Courteſy. My Lord of Shrewsbury recommended the late Lieutenant 
Helwiſſe to a Counſellor of State, only for Acquaintance, as an honeſt wor- 
thy Gentleman. The Counſellor of State anſwered civilly, that my Lord 
did him a Favour ; that he ſhould embrace it willingly, but muſt let his 
Lordſhip know, that there lay a heavy Imputation upon that Gentleman 
Helwiſſe; as Sir Thomas Overbury, his Priſoner, was thought to have died a 
violent and untimely Death. When this Speech was reported back by my 
Lord of Shrewsbury to Helwiſſe, percuſſit illico animum; he was ſtruck with 
it: and being a politick Man, and probably ſuſpecting that the Matter 
would break out at one time or other, and that others might get the ſtart 


of him ; and thinking to make his own Caſe by his own Tale, refolved with 


himſelf, on this Occaſion, to diſcover to my Lord of Shrewsbury, and that 
Counſellor of State, that there was an Attempt, whereto he was privy, to 
have poiſoned Overbury, by the hands of his Under-keeper Weſton ; but 
that he checked it, put it by, and diſſuaded it. But then he left it thus, 
that ir was but as an Attempt, or an untimely Birth, never executed ; and 
as if his own Fault had been no more, but that he was honeſt in forbid- 
ding it, but fearful of revealing, and impeaching, or accuſing, great Per- 
ſons: and ſo with this fine Point he thought to ſave himſelf. 

But that Counſellor of State wiſely confidering, from the Lieutenant's 


on Tale, that it could not be ſimply a Permiſſion or Weakneſs, becauſe 


Weſton was never diſplaced by the Lieutenant, notwithſtanding that Attempt; 
and comparing the ſequel with the beginning, thought it a fit Matter to be 
brought before his Majeſty, by whoſe appointment Helwiſſe ſer down the 


like Declaration in Writing. | | | 
Upon this ground the King played Solomon's part, Gloria Dei celare rem, 


& gloria Regis inveſtigare rem, and ſets down certain Papers of his own hand, 


which I might term Keys of Fuſtice; and may ſerve both as a Precedent for 
Princes to imitate, and a Direction for Judges to follow. And his Majeſty 
carried the Balance with a conſtant and ſteady hand, evenly, and without 
prejudice, whether it were a true Accuſation of the one part, or a Practice 
and factious Scandal of the other. | 
This excellent Foundation of Juſtice, being laid by his Majeſty's own 
hand, was referred to ſome Counſellors to examine further, who gained 
ſome degrees of Light from Weſton, but yet imperfe&t. It was after- 
wards referred to Sir Edward Coke, Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, as a 
Perſon beſt practiſed in legal Examinations; who took indefatigable . pains 
in it without intermiſſion, having, as I have heard him fay, taken at leaſt 
three hundred Examinations in this Buſineſs, | 
But theſe things were not done in a Corner ; I need not ſpeak of them. 
*Tis true thatmy Lord Chief Juſtice, in the dawning of the Light, finding 
the Matter Noche upon theſe great Perſons, very diſcreetly became ſuitor 
| to 
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to the King, to have greater Perſons than his own Rank joined with him; 
whereupon your Lordſhips, my Lord High Steward of England, my Lord 
Steward of the King's Houſe, and my Lord Zouch, were joined with 

him. 

Neither wanted there this while Practice to ſuppreſs Teſtimony, deface 

Writings, weaken the King's Reſolution, ſlander the Juſtices, and the like. 

Nay, when it came to the firſt ſolemn Act of Juſtice, which was the Ar- 

raignment of Weſton, he had his Leſſon to ſtand mute; which had arreſted 

the whole Wheel of Juſtice, but that this dumb Devil, by the means of 
ſome diſcreet Divines, and the potent Charm of Juſtice together, was caſt 
out; ſo that this poiſonous Adder ſtopt not his Ear to theſe Charms, but 
relented, and yielded to his Trial. | 

Then followed the other Proceedings of Juſtice againſt the other Offen- 
ders, Turner, Helwifſe, and Franklin. But all theſe being only the Organs 
and Inſtruments of this Fact, the Actors, and not the Authors, Jultice 
could not have been crowned without this laſt Act againſt theſe great Per- 
ſons; elſe Weſton's Cenſure, or Prediction, might have been verified, when 

he faid he hoped the ſmall Flies ſhould not be caught, and the greater e- 

ſcape. Wherein the King, being in great Straits, between the defacing of 

| his Honour, and-of his Creature, has choſen the berter part ; reſerving always 

3 Mercy to himſelf. 

1 The time alſo of Juſtice has had its true Motions. The time till this 
Lady's Deliverance was due to Honour, Chriſtianity and Humility, in re- 
ſpect of her Pregnancy. The time ſince was due to another kind of Deli- 
verance too, which was, that ſome Cauſes of State that were in the Womb, 
might likewiſe be brought forth; not for Matter of Juſtice, but for Rea- 
ſon of State. Likewiſe this procraſtination of days had the like weighty 
Grounds and Cauſes. : | | 

2 Frances, Counteſs of Somerſet, has been indicted and arraigned, as Acceſſa- 

Þ ry before the Fact; for the Murder and Impoiſonment of Sir Thomas Overbu- 

© | ry; and has pleaded guilty, and confeſſes the Indiftment : I pray Judgment 

T againſt the Priſoner, | 
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SPEECH VI. 


The Care againſt Robert Earl of Somerſet, concermin 
the poiſoning of Sir Thomas Overbury. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, my Lord High Steward of England, and you 15 
Lords the Peers. 3 | | 


OU have here before you Robert Earl of Somerſet, to be tried for his 
Life, concerning the procuring and conſenting to the Impoiſonment of 

Sir Thomas Overbury, then the King's Priſoner in the Tower of London, as 
an Acceſſary before the Fact. 

I know your Lordſhips cannot behold this Nobleman, but you muſt re- 
member his great Favour with the King, and the great Place he has held 
and born, and muſt be ſenſible that he is yet of your number and body, a 
Peer as you are; ſo that you cannot cut him from your Body but with Grief: 
and therefore that you will expect from us, who give in the King's Evi- 
dence, ſound and ſufficient Matter of Proof, to ſatisfy your Honours and 
Conſciences. 

And for the manner of the Evidence alſo, the King our Maſter com- 
manded us not to expatiate, nor make Invectives, but materially to pur- 
ſue the Evidence, as it conduces to the Point in queſtion; a Matter, that 
tho? we are glad of ſo good a Warrant, yet we ſhould have done of our- 
ſelves ; for far be it from us, by any ſtrains of Wit or Art to ſeek to play 
Prizes, or to blazon our Names in Blood or to proceed otherwiſe than up- 
on juſt Grounds. We ſhall carry the Lanthorn of Juſtice, which is the E- 
vidence, before your Eyes upright, and be able to ſave it from being put 
out by any Winds of Evaſions, or vain Defences: this is our part; not 
doubting, but that this Evidence, in itſelf, will carry that Force, as it ſhall 
little need Advantages or Aggravations. 

My Lords, the Courſe I ſhall hold in delivering what I have to fay is 
this. Firſt, I will ſpeak ſomewhat of the nature and greatneſs of the Offence 
now to be tried; and that the King, however he might uſe this Gentleman 
heretofore, as the Signet upon his Finger, to borrow the Scripture- Phraſe, yet 


in this Caſe could not but put him off; and deliver him into the hands of 


Juſtice. | | 

Secondly, I will ſpeak to the Nature of the Proofs, which in ſuch a Caſe 
are competent. | 

Thirdly, I will ſtate the Proofs. | 

And laſtly, I will produce the Proofs, either out of the Examinations and 


Matters in Writing, or Witneſſes viva voce. 
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The Offence it ſelf is of all Crimes, next to High- Treaſon, the greateſt, 
being the fouleſt of Felonies. And take this Offence with the Circumſtances, 
it has three Degrees; viz. (1.) Murder; (2.) Murder by Impoiſonment; 
And (3.) Murder committed upon the King's Priſoner in the Tower: I 
might add, that *tis a Murder under the colour of Friendſhip ; but that is 
a moral Circumſtance z which I leave to the Evidence it ſelf. 

For Murder, my Lords, the firſt Record of Juſtice in the World was a 
Judgment upon it in the Perſon of Cain; and tho? it were not puniſhed by 
Death, but with Baniſhment, and a Mark of Ignominy, in reſpe& of the 
Primogeniture, or Population of the World, or other Points of God's ſecret 
Will; yet it was adjudged, and is the firſt Record of Juſtice. So it likewiſe 
appears in Scripture, that the Murder of Abner by Joab; tho? it were by 
David reſpited in reſpect of great Services paſt, or Reaſon of State, yet it 
was not forgot. Butof this I will ſay no more. It was ever admitted, and 
ſo ranked in God's own Tables, that Murder is of Offences between Man 
and Man, next to Treaſon, and Diſobedience of Authority, the greateſt. | 

For Impoiſonment ; I am ſorry it ſhould be heard of in this Kingdom : 
tis not the growth of our own Country; tis an Halian Crime, fit for the 
Court of Rome; where the Perſon that intoxicates the Kings of the Earth, 
with his Cup of Poiſon, in heretical Doctrine, is often really and materially 
intoxicated and impoiſoned himſelf. _ | 

But it has three Circumſtances, which make it grievous beyond other 
Murders: whereof the firft is, that it takes a Man in full Peace, in God's 


and the King's Peace; he thinks no harm, but is comforting Nature with 


Refection and Food: ſo that, as the Scripture ſays, bis Table is made a 
ſnare to him. | | 3 e 

The ſecond is, that it is eaſily committed and eaſily concealed; and, on the 
other ſide, hardly prevented, and hardly diſcovered : for Murder by Violence 
Princes have Guards, and private Men have Houſes, Attendants, and Arms: 


neither can ſuch Murders be committed but cum ſonitu, and with ſome overt 
and apparent Act that may diſcover and trace the Offender. But for Poiſon, 


the Cup it ſelf of Princes will ſcarce ſerve, in regard of many Poiſons that 
neither diſcolour nor diſtaſte ; and ſo paſs without Noiſe or Obſervation. 
And the laſt is, becauſe it contains, not only the deſtruction of the maliced 


Man, but of any other; Quis modo tutus erit? For many times the P oiſon 


is prepared for one, and is taken by another; ſo that Men die the Death 
deſigned for others: concidit infelix alieno vulnere : and it is as the P/alm calls 
it, tbe Arrow that flies by Night, it has no aim or certainty. | 
The third Degree of this particular offence is, that it was committed 
upon the King's Priſoner, who was out of his own Defence, and merely in 
the King's Protection; and for whom the King and State was a kind of 
ia e this is a thing that aggravates the Fault much. For certainly, 
my Lord of Somerſet, let me tell you, that Sir Thomas Overbury is the firſt Man 
that was murdered in the Tower of London, fince the Murder of the two 
young Princes. 5 | | „„ 
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For the nature of the Proofs; your Lordſhips muſt conſider, that Im- 
poiſonment of all Offences is the moſt ſecret ; fo ſecret, that if in all Caſes 
of Impoiſonment you ſhou'd require Teſtimony, you were as good proclaim 
Impunity. I will put Book-Examples : Who cou'd have impeached Livia 
by Teſtimony, of impoiſoning the Figs upon the Tree, which her Husband 
uſed for his pleaſure to gather with his own Hands? Who cou'd have im- 


peach' d Pariſatis for poiſoning one fide of the Knife that ſhe carved with, 


and keeping the other ſide clean; fo that herſelf eat of the fame Piece of 
Meat with the Lady ſhe poifoned? The Caſes are infinite, and indeed not 
fit to be mentioned, of the Secrecy of Impoiſonments; but wiſe Triers muſt 
take upon them, in theſe ſecret Caſes, Solomon's Spirit, that where there 
cou'd be no Witneſſes, collected the Act by the Affection. But we are not now 
to come to that Caſe: for what your Lordſhips are to try, is not the Act of 
Impoiſonment, this being done to your hand ; all the World by Law is con- 
cluded to ſay, that Overbury was poiſoned by Yeſton. But the Queſtion be- 
fore you is of the procurement only, and of the abetting, as the Law terms it, 
as acceſſary before the Fact: which abetting is no more than to do or uſe any 
act or means, which may aid or conduce to the Impoiſonment. So that 
tis not the buying or making of the Poiſon, or the preparing, or confecting 
or commixing of it, or the giving or ſending or laying the Poiſon, that are the 
only Acts which amount to abetment. But if there be any other act or 
means done or uſed to give the opportunity of Impoiſonment, or to facilitate 
the execution of it; or to ſtop or divert any e year that might hinder it; 
and this be with an intention to accomplifh and atchieve the Impoiſonment; 
all theſe are abetments, and acceſſaries before the Fact. I will put you a fami- 
har Example, Allow there be a Conſpiracy to murder a Man on the Road, 
and it be one Man's part to draw him to that Journey by Invitation, or by 
colour of ſome Buſineſs ; and another takes upon him to difluade ſome Friend 
of his, whom he had ſed to take in Company, that he be not too- 
ſtrong to make his Defence; and another goes along with him, and holds 
kim in talk till the firſt blow be given: all theſe, my Lords, without ſcruple 
are abettors of the Murder, tho* none of them give the blow, nor affiſt to 
we the blow. My Lords, he is not the Hunter alone that lets flip the 
Dog upon the Deer ; but he that lodges the Deer, or raiſes him, or puts 
him out, or he who fets a Toil that he cannot eſcape, or the like. But 
this, my Lords, is little wanting in the preſent Caſe ; where there is ſuch a 
Chain of Acts of Impoiſonment as has been ſeldom feen, and could hardly 
have by expected; but that greatnefs of Fortune commonly makes groſſ⸗- 
neſs in offending. | . 
For the Focal themſelves, 1 ſhall hold this Courſe. 
Firſt, Make a Narrative or Declaration of the Fact it ſelf. 2 


Secondly, Iwill break and diſtribute the Proofs, as they concern the Priſoner. 


And Thirdly, According to that Diſtribution, I will produce, and read, 

or uſe them. . | 
So that there is nothing, I ſhall ſay, but you, my Lord of Somerſet, ſhall 
have three means to anſwer it, Firſt, When I open it, you may take your 
1 
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Aim. Sqgcondly, When I diſtribute it, you may prepare your Anſwers with- 
out Confuſion, And Laſtly, when I produce the Witneſſes or Examinations 
themſelves, you may again ruminate and re-adviſe how to make your Defence. 
And this I do the rather, becauſe your Memory may not be oppreſſed with 
Length of Evidence, or with Confuſion of Order, Nay more, when your 
Lordſhip ſhall make your Anſwer in your turn, I will put you in mind, 
when cauſe ſhall be, of your Omiſſions, | . 
Firſt, therefore, for the ſimple Narrative of the Fact. Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, for a time was known to have had great Intereſt and Friendſhip with 
my Lord of Somerſet, both in his meaner Fortunes, and after: inſomuch, 
that he was a kind of Oracle of Direction to him; and if you will believe 
his own Vaunts, (being of an inſolent Thraſonical Diſpofition,) he took 
upon him, that the Fortune, Reputation, and Underſtanding of this Gen- 
tleman, who is well known ta haye had a better Teacher, proceeded from 
his Company and Counſel. | 
And this Friendſhip reſted not only in Converſation and Buſineſs of Court, 
but likewiſe in Communication of Secrets of State. For my Lord of Somer/et, 
at that time exerciſing the Office of Secretary proviſionally, acquainted 
Overbury with the King's Pacquets of Diſpatches from all Parts, Spain, 
France, the Low-Countries, &c. And this not by glimpſes, or now and then, 
whiſpering in the Ear for Favour, but in a ſettled manner: Pacquets were 
ſent, ſometimes open'd by my Lord, ſometimes unbroken to Overbury, 
who peruſed, copied, regiſtred them, made Tables of them as he thought 
good: ſo that I will undertake, the time was when Overbury knew more of 
the Secrets of State than the Council-Table, Nay, they were grown to 
ſuch an inwardneſs, that they made a play of all the World beſides them- 
ſelves 3 and had Cyphers and Jargons for the King, the Queen, and all the 


great Men; things ſeldom uſed, but either by Princes and their Embaſ- 


ſadors, and Miniſters, or by ſuch as work and practiſe againſt, or at leaſt 
upon Princes. But underſtand me, my Lord, I ſhall not charge you this day 
with any Diſloyalty ; only I ſay this, for a Foundation, that there was a 
great Communication of Secrets between you and Overbury; and that it had 
relation to Matters of State, and the greateſt Cauſes of this Kingdom, 

But, my Lords, as it isa Principle in Nature, that the beſt things are in 
their Corruption the worſt, and that the ſweeteſt Wine makes the ſharpeſt 
Vinegar ; ſo it fell out with them, that this excels of Friendſhip, as I may fo 
term it, ended in mortal hatred on my Lord Somerſet's part. For it fell 
out, about a Year before Overbury's Impriſonment in the Tower, that my 
Lord of Somerſet was entred into unlawful Love towards his unfortunate 
Lady, then Counteſs of Eſſex ; which went ſo far, that it was then ſecretly 
projected, chiefly between my Lord Privy-Seal, and my Lord of Somerſet, to 
effect a nullity in the Marriage with my Lord of Eſſex, and ſo proceed 
to a Marriage with Somer/et. 


This Marriage and Purpoſe Overbury ſtrongly oppoſed, under pretence of 


doing the true part of a Friend, as accounting her anunworthy Woman; but 


the truth was, that Overbury, who, to ſpeak plainly, had little that was ſolid 
RN Ddd 2 for 
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for Religion, or Moral Virtue ; but as a Man poſſeſs'd with Ambition and 
Vain- glory, was loth to have any Partners in the Favour of my Lord Somer- 
ſet, and eſpecially not the Houſe of the Howards, againſt whom he had always 


profeſs'd Hatred and Oppoſition. So that all was but miſerable Bargains of 


Ambition. | 

And, my Lords, that this is no finiſter Conſtruction will well appear, 
when you ſhall hear that Overbary made his Brags to my Lord of Somerſes, 
that he had won him the Love of the Lady by his Letters and Induſtry ; fo 
far was he from Caſes of Conſcience in this Matter. And certainly, wy Lands, 
however the Tragical Miſery of that poor Gentleman Overbury ought ſome- 
what to obliterate his Faults; yet becauſe we are not now upon point of 
Civility, but to diſcover the Face of Truth to the Face of Juſtice, and that 
"*rtis material to the true Underſtanding of the State of this Cauſe ; Overbury 
was naughtand corrupt: the Ballads muſt be mended in that Point. 

But when Overbury ſaw he was here likely to be diſpoſſeſſed of my Lord 
whom he had pofſeſs' d ſo long, and by whoſeGreatnels he had promiſed himſelf 
to do Wonders ; and being a Man of an unbounded and impetuous Spirit ; he 


began not only to diſſuade, but to deter him from that Love and Marriage; and 
finding him fix d, thought to try ſtronger Remedies, ſuppoſing that he had 


-my Lord's Head under his Girdle, in reſpe& of Communication of Secrets of 


State, or, as himſelf calls them in his Letters, Secrets of all natures ; and 


therefore dealt violently with him, to make him deſiſt, with Menaces of 
diſcovery of Secrets, and the like. [One 
Hence grew two Streams of Hatred upon Overbury; the one from the 
Lady, in reſpect that he croſſed her Love, and abuſed her Name, which 
wes uries to Women; the other of a deeper and more mineral nature, 
from my Lord of Somerſet himſelf; who was afraid of Overbury's Temper, 
and that if he did break from him and fly out, he would mine into him, and 
trouble his whole Fortunes. | | . ee 
I might add a third Stream from the Earl of Nortbampton's Ambition, 
who deſired to be firſt in Favour with my Lord of Somerſet; and knowing 


-Overbury*s Malice to himſelf and Houſe, thought that Man muſt be removed 


and cut off. So it was reſolved and decreed amongſt them, that Overbury 


mould die. 


Hereupon, they had variety of Devices. -To ſend him beyond Sea, upon 


F Employment, that was too weak; and they were ſo far from 


giving way to it, that they croſt it. There reſted but two ways, Aſſault and 
Poiſon. For that of Aſſault, after ſome Propoſition and Attempt, they 


deſiſted; it was a Thing too open, and ſubject to more variety of Chances. 


That of Poiſon was likewiſe a hazardous Thing, and ſubje& to many Pre- 
ventions and Cautions; eſpeeially to ſuch a jealous and working Brain as 
Overbury had, except he were firſt faſt in their hands. 

The way, therefore, was firſt to get him into a Trap, and lay him up, and 
then they cou*d not miſs the Mark. Therefore, in Execution of this Plot, 
it was deviſed, that Overbury ſhould be deſigned to ſome honourable Em- 


ploy ment in Foreign Parts, and ſhou'd under-hand by the Lord of Somer/et be 


encouraged 
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encouraged to refuſe it; and ſo upon that Contempt be laid Priſoner in the 
Tower 3 and then they wou'd look he ſhou'd be cloſe enough, and Death 


ſhou'd be his Bail. 


Yet were they not at their end. For they conſidered, that if there was 
not a fit Lieutenant of the Tower for their Purpoſe, and likewiſe a fit Under- 
keeper of Overbury : Firſt, They ſhou'd meet with many Impediments in ex- 
hibiting the Poiſon. Secondly, They ſhou'd be expos'd to Obſervation, that 


might diſcover them. And Thirdly, Overbury, in the mean time might 


write clamorous Letters to his Friends; and ſo all might be difappointed. 
Therefore the next Link of the Chain was to diſplace the then Lieutenant 
Maade, and to place Helwiſſe, a principal Abettor in the Impoiſonment : 
Again to diſplace Cary, who was the Under-keeper in Yaad?'s time, and to 
place Weſton, who was the principal Actor in the Impoiſonment: And this 


was done with ſuch expedition, that there were but fifteen days between the 


Commitment of Overbury, the diſplacing of Maade, the placing of Hel- 
wiſſe, the diſplacing of Cary the Under-keeper, the placing of WMeſton, and 
the firſt Poiſon given two days after. 

Now when they had this poor Gentleman cloſe Priſoner in the Tower, 
where he cou'd not eſcape nor ſtir ; where he cou'd not feed but by their 
Hands; where he cou'd not ſpeak nor write but thro? their Trunks; then 
was their Time ro execute the laſt Act of this Tragedy. Then mult 
Franklin be Purveyor of the Poiſons, and procure five, ſix, ſeven, ſeveral 
Potions, to be ſure to hit his Completion. Then muſt Mrs. Turner be the 
Say-Miſtreſs of the Poiſons, to try upon Beaſts, what's preſent, and what 
works at diſtance of Time. Then muſt Weſton be the Tormentor, and chaſe 


him with Poiſon after Poiſon ; Poiſon in Salts, Poiſon in Meats, Poiſon in | 
Sweetmeats, Poiſon in Medicines and Vomits, till at laſt his Body was al- 


moſt come, by the uſe of Poiſons, to the State that Mithridates's Body was 


by the uſe of Preſervatives, that the force of the poiſons was blunted upon 


him; Weſton confeſſing, when he was chid for not diſpatching him, that he had 
given him enough to poiſon twenty Men. Laftly, Becauſe all this asked time, 
courles were taken by Somerſet; both to divert all means of Overbury's Deli- 
very, and to entertain him by continual Letters, partly of Hopes and Pro- 
jects for his Delivery, and partly of other Fables and Negotiations ; ſome- 
what like a kind of Perſons, who keep Men in talk of Fortune-telling, 
when they have a felonious Intention. And this is, in ſhort, the true Narra- 
tive of this Act of Impoiſonment. | | 
For the Diſtribution of the Proofs ; there are four Heads of them to prove 
you guilty, my Lord: of Somerſet, of this Impoifonment ; whereof two are 
precedent to the Impoiſonment, the third is preſent, and the fourth is fub- 
ſequent. For 'tis in Proofs, as tis in Lights; there is a direct Light, and 
there is a Reflection of Light, or Back- light. | Mr 
Fhe-fir/# Head, or Proof is, that there was a root of Bitterneſs, a mortal 
Malice or Hatred, mix'd with deep and bottomleſs Fears, that you had to- 
wards Sir Thomas Overbury. | K 4 
Ws: 
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The ſecond is, that you were the principal Actor, and had your hand in 
all thoſe Acts, which conduced to the Impoiſonment, and which gave op- 
portunity and means to effect it; and without which, the Impoiſonment 
could never have been; and which could ſerve or tend to no other end but 
the Impoiſonment. 

The third is, that your Hand was in the very Impoiſonment it ſelf, which 
is more than needs to be proved; and that you directed Poiſon; that you 
delivered Poiſon; that you continually hearkened to the ſucceſs of the 
Impoiſonment; and that you ſpurred it on, and called for diſpatch when you 
thought it lingred, _ | 

And laſtly, That you did all the things after the Impoiſonment, which 
may detect a guilty Conſcience, for the ſmothering of it, and avoiding 
puniſhment for it; which can be but of three kinds: viz. (1.) That you ſup- 
preſſed, as much as in you was, Teſtimony. (2.) That you defaced and de- 
ſtroyed, and clipt and miſdated all Writings that might give light to the 
Impoiſonment. And (3.) that you flew to the Altar of Guilt, which is a Par- 
don, and a Pardon of Murder; and a Pardon for your ſelf, and not for 
your Lady. | 

In this, my Lord, I direct my Speech to you, becauſe I would have you | 7 
attend the Points of your Charge; and ſo of your Defence the better. And 
two of theſe heads I have taken to my ſelf; and left the other two to the | ; 
King's two Serjeants. = | 2 
For the firſt main part, which is the mortal Hatred coupled with Fear, 
that was in my Lord of Somer/et towards Overbury, altho? he palliated it with 
a great deal of Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation, even to the end; I ſhall 
prove it manifeſtly, my Lords, by matter both of Oath and Writing. The 

Root of this hatred was, what has coſt many a Man's Life ; that is, Fear of 
diſcovering Secrets: Secrets, I ſay, of a high and dangerous nature. Wherein 
the courſe that I will hold ſhall be this: Firſt, I will ſhew, that ſuch a Breach 
and Malice was between my Lord and Overbury, and that it burſt out into 
violent menaces and threats on both ſides. ” 

Secondly, That theſe Secrets were not light, but of a high nature; for 1 1 
will give you the elevation of the Pole. They were ſuch as my Lord of Somer- | 7 

ſet, kor his part, had made a Vow, that Overbury ſhould neither live in Court 
nor Country. That he had likewiſe opened himſelf and his own Fears ſo far᷑ 
that if Overbury ever came out of the Tower, either Overbury or himſelf muſt 1 
die for it. And on Overbury's part, he had threatned my Lord, that whether 
he lived or died, my Lord's Shame ſhould never die; but he would leave 
him the moſt odjous Man of the World. And farther, that my Lord was 
likely enough to repent it, in the place where Overbury wrote ; which was 
| the Tower of London. He was a true Prophet in that; ſo here is the height 
0 of the Secrets. | 
. Thirdly, I will ſhew you, that all the King's Buſineſs was, by my Lord.. 
l put into Overbury's Hand: ſo that there is work enough for Secrets, what: 
ever they were. And like Princes Confederates, they had their Cyphers |? 
[ | and Jargons, | | | | -” 
| [ | | | | - F#ourthly, 
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Fourthly, I will ſhew yeu it is but a Ns to ſay, that the Malice was only 
in reſpect he ſpoke diſhonourably of the Lady; or for fear of breaking the 
Marriage; becauſe Overbury was a Coadjutor to that Love, and the Lord of 
Somerſet was as deep in ſpeaking ill of the Lady, as Overbury. And again, 
it was too late for that matter ; for the Match was then made and paſt. 
And if it had been no more than to remove Overbury from diſturbing of 


the Match, it had been an eaſy matter to have banded him beyond Seas, 


for which they had a fair way; but that would not ſerve their turn. 


And laſtly, periculum periculo vincitur, to go ſo far as an Impoiſonment, 
but muſt have a deeper Malice than Flaſhes: for the Cauſe muſt bear a 


proportion to the Effect. | 
For the next general Head of Proofs, which conſiſt in Acts preparatory to 

the middle Acts; they are in eight ſeveral Points of the Compaſs, as I 

may term it. 

Firſt, That there were Devices and Projects to diſpatch Overbury, or to 
overthrow him, plotted between the Counteſs of Somer/et, the Earl of Somer- 
e, and the Earl of Northampton, before they fell upon the Impoiſonment: 
for always before Men fix upon a courſe of Miſchief, there are ſome Rejec- 
tions; but die he muſt, one way or other. 

_ Secondly, That my Lord of Somerſet was a principal Practiſer, I muſt 
ſpeak it, in a moft perfidious manner, to ſet a train for Overbury to get 
him into the Tower; without which, they never durſt have attempted the 
Impoiſonment. | | 

Thirdly, That the placing of Lieutenant Helwiſſe one of the Impoiſoners, 
and the diſplacing of Waade, was by the means of my Lord of Somerſet. 

Fourthly, That the placing of Weſton, the Under-Keeper, who was the prin- 
cipal Impoiſoner, and the diſplacing of Cary; and the doing of all this with- 
in fifteen days after Overbury's Commitment, was by the means and counte- 
nance of my Lord of Somerſet. And thefe two were the active inſtruments 
of the Impoiſonment : and this was a Bufineſs that the Lady's Power could 
not reach to. e 

Fiftbiy, That becauſe there muſt be a time for the Tragedy to be acted, 
and chiefly, becauſe they would not have the Poiſons work on the ſudden; 
and becauſe the ſtrength of Overbury's Nature, or the very Cuſtom of re- 
ceiving Poiſon into his Body, overcame the Poiſon, that they wrought not 
fo faſt ; therefore Overbury muſt be held in the Tower. And as my Lord 
of Somerſet got him into the Trap, ſo he kept him in, and abuſed him 
with continual hopes of Liberty; and diverted all the true and effectual 
means of his Releaſe, and made light of his Sickneſs and Extremities. 

Sixthly, That not only the Plot of getting Overbury into the Tower, and 
the Devices to keep him there ; but the ſtrange manner of his cloſe keeping, 
being in but for a Contempt, was by the Device and Means of my Lord 
of Somerſet ; who denied his Father to ſee him; denied his Servants that of- 


fered to be ſhut up cloſe Priſoners with him; and, in effect, managed it ſo, 
that he was cloſe Priſoper to all his Friends, and open and expoſed to all 


his Enemies. 
| Seven hiy, 
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Seventbly, That the Advices which my Lady received, time after time, 
from the Lieutenant, or Weſton, as to Overbury's State of Body, were ever 
ſent up to the Court, tho' it were in progreſs, and that, from my Lady: 
ſuch a thirſt and liſtening this Lord had to hear he was diſpatched. 

Laſtly, There was a continual Negotiation to ſet Overbury's Head on 
work, that he ſhould make ſome recognition to clear the Honour of the 
Lady; and that he ſhould become a good Inſtrument towards her and her 
Friends: all which was but Entertainment. For your Lordſhips ſhall plainly 
ſee divers of my Lord of Nortbampton's Letters, whoſe Hand was deep in 


this Buſineſs, written in dark Words and Clauſes ; that there was one thing 


pretended, and another intended; that there was a real Charge, and ſome- 
what not real, a main Drift and a Diſſimulation. Nay, farther, there are 
ſome Paſſages, which the Peers in their Wiſdom will diſcern to point di- 


rectly at the Impoiſonment. 


After this followed the Evidence it ſelf. 
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My LoR ps, 


Thought it fit for my Place, and theſe Times, to bring before your 
Lordſhips the Caſe of private Duels ; to ſee if this Court can reclaim 
ſo-unbridled an Evil. It may therefore be proper to conſider the Na- 
ture, the Cauſes, and the Remedies of Duelling ; which the Laws of England 
provided in this reſpect. 9280 

When Revenge is extorted out of the Magiſtrate's hand, and every Man 
ſhall bear the Sword, not to defend, but to aſſault; and private Men give 
Law to themſelves, and pretend to right their own Wrongs; no Mortal 
can foreſee the Dangers and Inconveniencies, that may ariſe and multiply 
thereon. | | 

It may cauſe ſudden Storms in Court 3 to the diſturbance of the King, 
and danger of his Perſon: it may grow from private Quarrels to Tumult 
and Commotion ; from particular Perſons to Diſſenſions of Families and 


Alliances 3 and even to national Quarrels ; according to the infinite variety of 


Accidents, which fall not under foreſight : ſo that the State by this means 
is like a diſtempered and imperfect Body, continually ſubject to Inflamma- 
tions and Convulſions. 


Beſides, both in Divinity and in Policy, Offences of Preſumption are the 


. greateſt, Other Offences yield to the Law, not daring to juſtify themſelves ; 


but this Offence expreſsly affronts the Law, as if there were two Laws ; 


one a kind of Gown Law, and the other a Law of Reputation, as they 


a Delivered in the way of Charge, as Atrorney-General, upon an Information in the Stare 
Chamber, againſt Prieſt and — FD | 
Vot E Eee term 
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term it: ſo that the Pulpit and the Courts of Juſtice muſt give place to 
the Law of Tavern-Tables, and ſuch reverend Aſſemblies; and the 
Year-Books and Statute-Books give place to certain French and Italian 
Pamphlets upon the Doctrine of Duels. = 

Again, tis a miſerable Effect when hopeful young Men, ſuch as the 
Poets call Sons of the Morning, on whom the Expectation and Comfort of 
their Friends depends, ſhall be caſt away in ſuch a vain manner ; but much 
more *tis to be deplored, when ſo much noble and genteel Blood ſhall be ſpilt 
upon ſuch Follies ; when if it ventured in the Field, in Service of King and 
Country, it might turn the Fortune of a Day, and ſway the Fate of a 
Kingdom. So that this Spirit of Duelling diſturbs Peace, disfurniſhes War, 
brings Calamity upon private Men, Danger upon the State, and Contempt 
upon the Law. | 

As to the Cauſes of Duels; the firſt Motive no doubt is a falſe and erro- 
neous Notion of Honour and Reputation; whence they are properly call'd 
bewitching Duels. For to judge truly, *tis no better than a Sorcery that en- 

chants the Spirits of young Men, bearing great Minds, with a falſe Show, 

and a kind of fatanical Illuſion and Apparition of Honour, againſt Religion, 
againſt Law, againſt moral Virtue, and againſt the Precedents and Ex- 
amples of the beſt and moſt valiant Nations. 

This being the Seed of the Miſchief, 'tis nouriſn'd by vain Diſcourſes, 
raw and unripe Conceits, which have nevertheleſs ſo prevail'd, that tho* a Man 
were ſtaĩd and ſober-minded, and rightly conceived the Vanity and Unlawful- 
neſs of theſe Duels ; yet the Stream of vulgar Opinion impoſes a Neceſſity up- 
on Men of Worth 5, Merit to conform themſelves; or elſe there is no living 
or looking upon Mens Faces: whence we have not to do, in this Caſe, ſo 
much with particular Perſons, as with unſound and depraved Opinions ; like 
the Dominations and Spirits of the Air, which the Scripture ſpeaks of. 

We may add, that Men have almoſt loſt the true Notion of Fortitude 
and Valour. For Fortitude diſtinguiſhes the Grounds of Quarrels, whether 
they be juſt and worthy ; and ſets a better Price upon Mens Lives, than to 
beſtow them idly: And indeed tis a Weakneſs and Diſeſteem of a Man's 
ſelf, to put one's Life upon ſuch childiſh Performances. A Man's Life is not 
to be trifled away; tis to be offered up and ſacrificed to honourable Services, 

blick Merit, good Cauſes, and noble Adventures. *Tis in Expence of 

lood, as*tis in Expence of Money ; to make a Profuſion upon every vain 
and idle Occaſion, is no Liberality : nor is it Fortitude to make Effuſion of 
Blood, unleſs the Cauſe be worthy. 

There are four Things that ſeem very effectual for repreſſing this depraved 
Cuſtom of particular Combats. | 

The fr/t is, that there appear, and be declared, a conſtant and ſettled Reſo- 
lution in the State to aboliſh it. For this is a thing that muſt go down at once, or 
not at all; when every particular Man will think himſelf acquitted in his Re- 
putation, finding that the State takes it as an Inſult againſt the King's Power 
and Authority, and thereupon has abſolutely reſolved to ſuppreſs it. So it 
was delivered in expreſs Words, in the Edict of Charles IX. of France, con- 
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cerning Duels, that the King took upon himſelf the Honour of all that 
thought themſelves grieved or intereſted for not having fought the Du l. 


And thus muſt the State do in this Buſineſs; and truſt them, not a Man 


of a reaſonable and ſober Diſpoſition, be he ever ſo valiant, but will be 


glad of it; when he ſhall ſee the Law and Rule of State take off his hands 


a vain and unneceſſay Hazard. | 

Secondly, Care muſt be taken that this Evil be not pampered ; nor its Hu- 
mour fed, The publick compounding of Quarrels, which is otherwiſe in uſe 
by private Noblemen, and Gentlemen, appears ſo punctual and formal, and has 

ſuch Reſpect and Relation to the received Opinions, what's before-hand, and 
what's behind- hand, as without all queſtion, it in a manner countenances and 
authorizes this Practice of Duels; as if it had in it ſomewhat of Law and 
Right. 

7 birdly, As the Offence is grounded upon a falſe Notion of Honour, it 
ſhould be puniſhed in the ſame kind. The Fountain of Honour is the 
King and his Countenance : the Acceſs to his Perſon continues Honour in 

Life; and to be baniſh'd his Preſence, is one of the greateſt poſſible 
Eclipſes of Honour. Now if the King ſhould be pleaſed, when any of theſe 
Offences are committed by Perſons of eminent Quality, to baniſh or exclude 
them his Court for certain Years; I think there is no Man of good 
Blood will commit an Act that ſhall caſt him into the Darkneſs of not be- 
holding his Sovereign's Face. 

Laſily, The Root of this Offence is ſtubborn : for it deſpiſes Death, the 
utmoſt of Puniſhments; and it were a juſt, but a miſerable Severity, to 
execute the Law without all Remiſſion or Mercy, where the Cauſe proves 
capital. Yer the late Severity of France was greater; where, by a kind of 
martial Law, eſtabliſh*'d by the King and Parliament, the Perſon, who had 
ſlain another, was preſently had to the Gibbet; in ſo much that Gentlemen 
of great Quality were hanged with their Wounds bleeding; leſt a natural 
Death ſhould prevent the Example of Juſtice, But the Courſe we propoſe 
is of greater Lenity, tho' of no leſs Efficacy; which is to puniſh all the 
middle Acts and Proceedings that tend to the Duel; and ſo to hew and vex 
the Root in the Branches: which no doubt in the end will kill the Root, and 
yet prevent the Extremity of the Law. 

— Law of England is excepted to, as deficient in two Points with regard 
to Duels. 

The one, that it ſhould make no difference between an inſidious and foul 
Murder; and the killing of a Man upon fair Terms, as they now call it. 

The other, that it has provided no ſufficient Puniſhment, and Reparation 
for contumelious Words; as the Lye, and the like. EG 

But theſe are no better than childiſh Novelties, againſt the divine Law, 
againſt all Laws in effect, and againſt the Examples of all the braveſt and 
moſt virtuous Nations of the World. | 

In the Law of God, there is no Difference found, but between Homicide 
voluntary and involuntary. And in the Caſe of Man-ſlaughter, or acci- 
dental Murder, there were Cities of Refuge; ſo that the Offender was put 
to his Flight, and that Flight was ſubject to Accident; whether the Revenge 
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of Blood ſhould overtake him before he had got Sanctuary or no. Tis 
true, our Law has made a more ſubtile Diſtinction between the Will inflamed, 
and the Will adviſed; between Manſlaughter in Heat, and Murder upon 
Malice prepenſe, or cold Blood, as the Soldiers call it: an Indulgence ſuited 
to a cholerick and warlike Nation; for Rage i5 a fort Fury, and a May in 
P.i/ſren is not himſelf. | 

This Privilege of Paſſion the ancient Roman Law reſtrain'd to the Caſe 
of the Husband's taking the Adulterer in the Fact; to that Rage and 
Provocation only it admitted Homicide as juſtifiable. But for a Diffe- 
rence in the caſe of killing and deſtroying a Man, upon a forethought Purpoſe, 
between foul and fair, *tis a monſtrous Child of this latter Age ; and with- 
outall Shadow in any Law divine or human. Only we find in Scripture, that 
Cain inticed his Brother into the Field, and ſlew him treacherouſly ; but La- 


mech vaunted of his Manhood, that he would kill a young Man, tho? it were 


to his hurt: ſo that I find no difference between an infadious and a braving 
or preſumptuous Murder, but the Difference between Cain and Lamech. 

All Hiſtory allows that Greece and Rome were the moſt valiant and gene- 
rous Nations of the World; and what is more to be noted, they were Free 
States, and not under a Monarchy. Whence one would think it much more 
reaſonable, that particular Perſons ſnould have righted themſelves; and yet 
they had not this Practice of Duels, nor any thing like it: and ſurely they 
would have had it, if there had been any Virtue in it. *Tis memorable, that 
there was a Combat of this kind between two Perſons of Quality among 
the Turks; when one of them being ſlain, the other was convened before the 


Council of Baſhaws ; and the Manner of the Reprehenſion was this. How 


« durſt you fight? Are there not Chriſtians enough to kill! Did you not know 
c that whoever was ſlain, the loſs would be the Grand Seignior's?” So that 
the moſt warlike Nations, whether generous or barbarous, have ever deſpiſed 
this Manner of Duelling, wherein Men now glory. 

?Tis true, two Kinds of Combats ſeem authorized. The one, when upon the 
Approach of Armies, in the Face of one another ; particular Perſons have 
made Challenges for a Trial of Valour in the Field, upon a publick Quar- 
rel. This the Romans call'd Pugna per provocationem ; and was never, but 
between the Generals themſelves, who were abſolute ; or between Particulars 

Licence of the Generals ; and not upon private Authority. So David 
asked leave when he fought with Goliab; and Joab, when the Armies were 
met, gave leave, and ſaid, Let the young Men play before us. And of this 
kind was that famous Example in the Wars of Naples, between twelve Spa- 
niards and twelve Halians; where the [talians bore away the Victory; beſides 
other infinite the like Examples worthy and laudable, ſometimes by ſingle 
Perſons, and ſometimes by Numbers. 

The ſecond Kind of Combat is a judicial Trial of Right, when the Right 
is obſcure, introduced by the Goths and the Northern Nations, but more an- 
ciently entertain'd in Spain; and this yet remains in ſome Caſes as a divine Lot 
of Battle, tho' controverted by Divines, as to the Lawfulneſs of it: ſo that, 


as a wiſe Writer ſays, * They who engage in this manner, ſeem to _ 
«6 3 
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« God, as expecting he ſhould ſhew and work a Miracle, and make him 
« yictorious whoſe Cauſe is the juſteſt ; whereas the contrary often happens.“ 
But however it be, this Kind of Combat has its Warrant from Law. Nay, 


the French themſelves, whence this folly ſeems chiefly to have ariſen, never 


had it but in Practice and Toleration, not authorized by Law; and yet of 
late they have been obliged to purge this Folly with extreme Rigour ; inſo- 
much that many Gentlemen, leſt between Death and Life in the Duels, were 
hurrizd to the Gibbets with their Wounds bleeding. For the State found 
it had been neglected ſo long, that nothing could be thought Cruelty, which 
tended to ſuppreſs it. | 

The ſecond D-fe&t pretended in our Law, that it has provided no Remedy 
for Lyes and Fillips, may receive the like Anſwer, It would have been 
thought Madneſs amongſt the ancient Law-givers, to aſſign a Puniſhment 
upon the Lye given ; which in effect is but a Word of Denial, a Negative of 
another's Saying, Any Law-giver, if he asked the Queſtion, would have 
made Solon's Anſwer ; that he had ordain'd no Puniſhment for it, becauſe he 
never imagined the World would have been ſo fantaſtical as to take it fo 
heinouſly. The Civilians diſpute whether any Action of Injury lie for it; 
and rather reſolve the contrary. And Francis the Firſt of France, who ori- 
ginally ſtamped this Diſgrace ſo deep, is taxed in the Judgment of all wiſe 
Writers, for beginning the Vanity; as it was he, who having himſelf given 
the Lye and Defy to the Emperor, to make it current in the World, faid in a 


| ſolemn Aſſembly, that no honeſt Man would bear the Lye : which was the 


Fountain of this new Learning. 
As for Words of Reproach and Contumely, whereof the Lye was never 


eſteem'd any, it were incredible, but that the Orations themſelves are extant, 


what extreme and exquiſite Reproaches were toſſed up and down in the Senate 
of Rome, the Places of Aſſembly, and the like in Greece; and yet no Man took 
himſelf fouled by them, but held them for Breath, and the Style of an 
Enemy; and either deſpiſed them or returned them: but no Blood was ſpilt 
upon the Occaſion. 

So every Touch or light Blow of the Perſon, are not in themſelves con- 
ſiderable ; only they have got upon them the Stamp of a Diſgrace, which 
makes ſuch trifling Things paſs for great Matters. The Law of England, 
and all Laws, hold theſe Degrees of Injury to the Perſon, Slander, Battery, 
Maim, and Death ; and if there be extraordinary Circumſtances of Spight 
and Contumely, as in caſe of Libels, Baſtinadoes, and the like, the Law 
puniſhes them exemplarily. But for this Apprehenſion of a Diſgrace, that 
a Fillip ſhould be a mortal Wound to the Reputation ; Men ſhould hearken 
to the ſaying of Gonſalvo, the great Commander, who always faid, a Gentle- 
man's Honour ſhould be of a good ſtrong Warp or Web, that every little 
thing ſhould not catch in it: whereas now they ſeem Cob- web Lawn; which cer- 
tainly is Weakneſs, and not true Greatneſs of Mind, but like a ſick Man's 
Body, ſo tender as to feel every thing. And ſo much to ſhew the Wiſdom 
and Juſtice of the Lawof the Land in this Particular, E 
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For the Capacity of this Court; I take it for certain, that wherever an 
Offence is Capital, or Matter of Felony, tho' it be not acted, the Com- 
bination or Practice tending to that Offence, is puniſhable in this Court, as a. 
high Miſdemeanour. Now every Appointment of the Field, however ſpeciouſly 
they may gild it, is but a Combination and plotting of Murder. Nor ſhall 
I ever account it otherwiſe, in a Place of Juſtice. Whence it follows, that 
the Caſe of Duelling is a Caſe fit for the Cenſure of this Court. And of this 
there are Precedents in the very Point of Challenge. 

Therefore, to come to the Part that regards my ſelf, I ſay, that by the 
Favour of the King and the Court, I will proſecute in this Court, in the 
following Caſes. | 

(I.) If any Man appoint the Field, tho' the Fight be not performed. 
(2.) If any Man ſend a Challenge in Writing, or any Meſſage of Challenge. 
(3.) If any Man carry or deliver a Writing, or Meſſage of Challenge. (4.) If 
any Man ſhall accept or return a Challenge. (5.) If any Man ſhall accept 
to be a Second in a Challenge, on either Side. (6.) If any Man ſhall depart 
the Realm, with Intention and Agreement to fight beyond the Seas. And, 
(7.) If any Man ſhall revive a Quarrel by ſcandalous Reports or Writings, 
contrary to a Proclamation publiſhed in that Behalf. And this Method of 
nipping Duels in the Bud, is certainly fuller of Clemency and Mercy, than 
ſuffering them to go on ; and hanging Men with their Wounds 2 as 
they did in France. And for the Support of Juſtice, true Honour, Reli- 
gion, and the Law, againſt this empty Diſguiſe or Puppet-ſhow of Honour, 
I ee your Lordſhip's Countenance and Aſſiſtance in my Proſecutions of 
t ind. 

Laſtiy, I have a Petition to the Nobility and Gentry of England, that they 
would eſteem themſelves at a juſt Price; Non hos quæſitum munus in uſus ; 
their Blood is not to be ſpilt like Water: and that they would perſuade them- 
ſelves there can be no Form of Honour, but upon a worthy Subject. | 


8 e EECAH II. 
Made by the Author upon taking of his Place in Chancery, 
as LORD-KEE ER of the GREAT-SEAL of ENGLAND; 


in performance of the CHARGE His MajzsTyY gave 
him, when he received the Seal, in the Year 1617. 


vantage of ſo many honourable Witneſſes, to publiſh and make known 
mmarily, what Charge the King's moſt excellent Majeſty gave me, when 

I received the Seal ; and what Orders and Reſolutions I my ſelf have taken in 
Conformity to that Charge ; that the King may have the Honour of Di- 
rection, and I the Part of Obedience: whereby your Lordſhips, and the reſt 
ol 


B EFORE I enter into the Buſineſs of this Court, I ſhall take the ad- 
u 
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of the Preſence, ſhall ſee the whole time of my fitting in Chancery con- 
tracted into one Hour. And this I do for three Cauſes ; 

Firſt, to give an account to the King of his Command. | 

Secondly, that I may be a Guard and Cuſtody to my ſelf, and my own 
Doings 3 that I do not ſwerve or recede from any thing that I have profeſſed 
in ſo noble a Company. ä 

And zhirdly, that all Men who have to do with the Chancery, or the Seal, 
may know what they ſhall expect; and both ſet their Hearts and my Ears 
at reſt; not moving me to any thing againſt theſe Rules, knowing that an 
Anſwer is now turn'd from a nolumus, into a non poſſumus. It is no more I 
will not, but I cannot, after this Declaration. 

And this I do alſo under three Cautions. 

The fir/# is, that there are ſome things of a more fecret and council: like 
nature, which are rather to be acted than publiſned. But the Things which 
I ſhall ſpeak of to-day, are of a more publick nature. « 

The ſecond is, that I will not trouble this Preſence with every Particular, 
which would be too long; but ſele& thoſe Things which are of greateſt 
Efficacy; and conduce moſt ad ſummas rerum: leaving many other Parti- 
culars to be ſet down ina publick Table, according to the good Example of 
my laſt Predeceſſor, in his beginning. | | 

And laſtly, that theſe Imperatives, which I have made but to my ſelf, 
and my times, be without prejudice to the Authority of the Court, or 
wiſer Men that may ſucceed me ; and chiefly that they are wholly ſubmitted 
to the great Wiſdom of my Sovereign, the abſoluteſt Prince in Judicature 
that has been in the Chriſtian World : for if any of theſe things which I in- 
tend to be ſubordinate to his Directions, ſhall be thought by his Majeſty to 
be inordinate, I ſhall be moſt ready to reform them. Theſe Things are but 
tanguam Album Prætoris; for ſo did the Roman Pretors, (which have the 
greateſt Affinity with the Juriſdiction of the Chancellor here,) who ſer 
down at their Entrance, how they would uſe their Juriſdiction. And this 
I ſhall do, my Lords, in verbis maſculis ; no flouriſhing or painted Words, 
but ſuch as are fit ro go before Deeds. 

The King's Charge, which is my Lanthorn, reſted upon four Heads. 

The fr/t was, that I ſhould contain the Juriſdiction of the Court within 
its true and due Limits, without Swelling or Exceſs. 

The ſecond, that I ſhould think the putting of the great Seal to Letters 
Patents, was not a Matter of Courſe, after precedent Warrants; but that I 
ſhould take it to be the Maturity and Fulneſs of the King's Intentions, 
And therefore, that it was one of the greateſt Parts of my Truſt, if I ſaw 
any Scruple or Cauſe of Stay, that I ſhould acquaint him; concluding with a 


guod dubites ne feceris. 


The third was, that I ſhould retrench all unneceſſary Delays, that the 


Subject might find he enjoy'd the ſame Remedy againſt the fainting of 
the Seal, and againſt the Conſumption of the Means and Eſtate 3 which was 


ſpeedy Juſtice ; bis dat, qui cito dat. | The 
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The fourth was, that Juſtice might paſs with as eaſy a Charge as might be; 
and that theſe ſame Brambles that e. about Juſtice ; of needleſs Charge and 
a 


Expence, , and all Manner of ctions, might be rooted out ſo far as 


poſſible. 


Theſe Commands, my Lords, are righteous, and, as I may term them, 


ſacred; and therefore to uſe a ſacred Form, I pray God bleſs the King for 


his great Care over the Juſtice of the Land ; and give me his poor Servant 
Grace and Power to obſerve his Precepts. 

Now for a beginning towards it, I have ſet down and applied particular 
Orders to every one of theſe four general Heads. 

For the Exceſs or Tumour of this Court of Chancery, I ſhall divide it 
into five Natures. 

The firſt is, when the Court embraces or retains Cauſes, both in Matter 
and Circumſtance, merely determinable, and fit for the common Law : for, 
my Lords, the Chancery is ordain'd to ſupply the Law ; and not to ſubvert 
the Law. Now to deſcribe to you, or delineate what thoſe Cauſes are, 
and upon what Differences, that are fit for the Court, were too long a Lec- 
ture. But I will tell you what Bemory I have prepared. I . the 
Keys of the Court my ſelf; and I will never refer any Demurrer or Plea, 
tending to diſcharge or diſmiſs the Court of the Cauſe, to any Maſter of the 
Chancery, but judge of it my ſelf, or at leaſt the Maſter of the Rolls. Nay 
farther, I will appoint regularly, on Tueſday weekly, which is the Day 
of Orders, firſt to hear all Motions of that nature before any other; 
that the Subject may have his Vale at firſt, without farther attending; and 
that the Court do not keep and accumulate a Miſcellany and Confuſion of 
Cauſes of all natures. | | 

The ſecond Point concerns the time of Complaint, and the late Comers 
into Chancery, which ſtay till a Judgment be paſſed againſt them at the 


common Law, and then complain; wherein your Lordſhips may have heard 


a great Rattle and a Noiſe of a premunire, and I cannot tell what. But 
that Queſtion the _ has ſettled, according to the ancient Precedents in all 
times continued. And this I will ſay, that the Opinion not to relieve any 
Caſe after Judgment, would be a guilty Opinion; guilty of the Ruin, and 
Naufrage, and periſhing of infinite Subjects: and as the King found it well 
out, why ſhould a Man fly into the Chancery, before he be hurt? The 
Whole need not the Phyſician, but the Sick. But, my Lords, the Power would 
be preſerved, but then the Practice would be moderate. My Rule ſhall be 
therefore, that in caſe of Complaints after Judgment, (except the Judgments 
be upon nibil dicit, which are but Diſguiſes of Judgment, obtain'd in Con- 


tempt of a preceding Order of this Court ;) yea, and after the Verdicts alſo, 


I will have the Party complainant enter into good Bond to prove his Sug- 
geſtion ; ſo that if he will be relieved againſt a Judgment at common Law, 


upon Matter of Equity, he ſhall do it, :anquam in vinculis, at his peril. 
The third Point of Exceſs may be the over-frequent and facile granting 


of Injunctions, for the ſtaying of the common Laws, as the altering Poſſeſ- 
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I will grant no Iajunction merely upon Priority of Suit; that is to fay, 
becauſe this Court was firft poſſeſſed: a thing that was well reform'd int 
late Lord Chancellor's time, bur uſed in Chancellor Bromlzy's time; info- 
much, as I remember, that Mr. Daitzz the Counſellor at Law, put 2 Paſ- 
quil upon the Court in nature of a Bill ; for ſure it was no more: * bur, my 
Lord, the Bill came in on Mandan, and the Arreſt at common Law was on 
4 Tue day. I pray the Imunctiom upon Priority of Suit? he cauſed his Client 
that had 2 looſe Debror, ta prefer 2 Bill in Chancery before the Bond 
due to him was forfeited, to defire an Order that he might have his Money 
at the day, becauſe he would be ſure to be before the other. I do not mean 
to make it a Matter of an Horſe- race, or poſting, who ſhall be ſirſt m Chan- 
cery or in Courts of Law. 

Neither will I grant an Inpanction upon Matter conta d in the Bill 
only, be it never ſo ſmooth and fpecious ; but upon Matter confeſſed in che 
Detendant's Anfwer, or Matter pregnant, in Writing, or of Record ; or 
upon Contempt of the Defendant in not appearing, or not anfwering, or 
cifling with the Court by infufficienc anſwering. For then it may be thoughe 
the Defendanc ſtands out on purpoſe to get the ſtart at the common Law ; 
and fo to take advantage of his own Contempt, which muſt not be ſuffered. 

As for Injunctions for Pofi:fion, I hall maintan Poffeffions as they were 
at the time of the Bill exhibited ; and for the fpace of 2 Year before, ex- 
cept the Poſſeſſion were got by Force, or by any Trick. 

Neither will I alter Poſſeſſion upon interlocutory Orders, until a Decree ; 
except upon Matter plainly coafeſſed in the Defendant's Anfwer, joined 
with a plain Diabilicy — Inſolvency of the Defendants to anfwer the 


Profits. 

As for taking the Pofiefiicon away in reſpect of Contempts, I will kzve all 
the Proceedings of the Court fpent firft, and a Sequeftraton of the Profits 
before I come to an Injuncti 

The fourth Part of Exceſs, is concerning the communicating of the Au- 
thoricy of the Chancellor too far; and making, upon the Matter, too many 
Chancellors, by relying too much upon the Reports of the Maſters of the 
Chancery as conchidenc. I know, my Lords, the Maſters of Chancery 
are reverend Men, and the great Mats of Bafinefs of che Court cannot be for- 
warded without them; and tis a thing the Chancellor may ſoon fall into for 


his own Eafe, to rely too much upon them. Bat the Courſe chat I will take 


generally, ſhall be tis; that I will make no binding Order upon any Report 
of the Mifters, without giving 2 feren-night's Day at the afl, to fe 


Cauſe againft the Report,; which neverthelefs I will bare done modeftly, 
and with due reverence towards them. And again, I muſt urteriy difconmmue 
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tantum, and give no due Reſpect to their Opinions: here, my Lords, 
(preſerving the Dignity and Majeſty of the Court, which I count rather in- 
creaſed than diminiſhed by grave and due Aſſiſtance ;) I ſhall never be found 
ſo ſovereign of abundant in my own Senſe, but I ſhall both deſire and make 
a true uſe of Aſſiſtants. Nay, I aſſure your Lordſhips, if I ſhould find any 
main Diverſity of Opinion in my Aſſiſtants from my own; tho' I know 
well the Judicature wholly reſides in my ſelf; yet, I think, I ſhould have 
recourſe to the Oracle of the King's own Judgment, before I ſhould pro- 
nounce. And ſo much for the temperate uſe of the Authority of this Court, 
wherein the Health of the Court greatly conſiſts, as that of the Body confifts 
in Temperance. | 

For the ſecond Command of his Majeſty, as to the ſtaying of Grants at 


the Great Seal; there may be juſt cauſe of ſtay, either in the matter of the 


Grant, or in the manner of paſſing the ſame. Out of both, I extract 
theſe ſix principal Caſes, which I will now make known : and which, never- 
theleſs, I underſtand to be wholly ſubmitted to his Majeſty's Will and Plea- 
ſure, after by me he ſhall have been informed; for if iteratum mandatum 
come, Obedience is better than Sacrifice. 

The firſt Caſe is, where any Matter of Revenue, or Treaſure, or Profit, 
paſſes from his Majeſty ; my firſt Duty ſhall be to examine, whether the 
Grant has paſſed in the due and natural courſe by the great Officers of the 


Revenue ; the Lord Treaſurer and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and with 


their privity: which if I find it not to be, I muſt preſume it to have paſſed 
in the dark ; and by a kind of Surreption, and I will ſtop it *till his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure ſhall be farther known, 

Secondly, If it be a Grant that is not merely vulgar, and has not of courſe 
paſſed at the Signet by a fac ſimile, but needs Science; my Duty ſhall be 


to examine whether it has paſſed by the learned Counfel, and had their 


Dockets ; which is that which his Majeſty reads, and that leads him. And 
if I find it otherwiſe, altho* the matter were not in itſelf inconvenient, yet 


I hold it juſt cauſe of ſtay, for Precedent's ſake, to Keep Men in the right | 


way. | 
Thirdly, If it be a Grant, which I conceive, out of my little Knowledge, 


to be againſt the Law; of which nature Theodoſius was wont to ſay, when 


he was preſſed ; I ſaid it, but I granted it not, if it be unlawful :*? I will 
call the learned Counſel to it, as well-him that drew the Book, as the reſt, 


or ſome of them; and if we find cauſe, I will inform his Majeſty of our Opi- 


nion, either by myſelf or ſome of them. As for the Judges, they are 
Judges of Grants paſt, but not of Grants to come; except the King call 


them. | 


Fourthly, If the Grants be againſt the King's Book of Bounty, I am ex- 
preſsly commanded to ſtay them, until the King either reviſe his Book in 

neral, or give direction in particular. os | 
 #iftbly, If as a Counſellor of State, I foreſee Inconvenience to enſue by 
the Grant, in reaſon of State, in reſpect of the King's Honour, or Diſcon- 
' tents 
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tents or Murmur of the People; I will not truſt my own Judgment, but 
I will either acquaint his Majeſty with it, or the Council-Table, or ſome 
ſuch of my Lords as I ſhall think fit. 

Laſtly, For matter of Pardons ; if it be of Treaſon, Miſpriſion of Treaſon, 
Murder, either expreſſed or involute, by a non obſtante; or of a Piracy, or 
Præmunire, or of Fines, or exemplary Puniſhment in the Star-Chamber, or 
of ſome other natures; I ſhall ſtay them 'till his Majeſty conſiders how far 
Grace ſhall abound, or ſuperabound. F 

And if it be of Perſons attainted and convicted of Robbery, Burglary, 
Sc. then I will examine whether the Pardons paſſed the Hand of any Juſtice 
of Aſſize, or other Commiſſioners, before whom the Trial was made; and 
if not, I think it my duty alſo to ſtay them. 

Thus your Lordſhips ſee in this matter of the Seal, agreeable to the 
Command I have received, I mean to walk in the Light; ſo that Men may 
know where to find me : and this publiſhing thereof plainly, I hope will 
ſave the King from a great deal of Abuſe, and me from a great deal of Envy ; 
_ Men ſhall ſee that no particular turn or end leads me, but a general 
Rule. | | 

For the third general head of his Majeſty's Precepts concerning ſpeedy 
Juſtice, I am reſolved that my Decree ſhall come ſpeedily, if not inſtantly, 
after the Hearing, and my ſigned Decree pronounced. For it has been a 
manner much uſed of late, in my laſt Lord's time, (of whom TI learn much to 
imitate, and with due Reverence to his Memory let me ſpeak it, much to 
avoid ;) that upon the ſolemn and full Hearing of a Cauſe nothing is pro- 
nounced in Court, but Breviates are required to be made: which I do not 
diſlike in itſelf in perplexed Cauſes. For I confeſs I have ſomewhat of 
the Cunctative; and I am of opinion, that whoſoever is not wiſer upon 
advice than upon the ſudden, 1s no wiſer at fifty Years old than he was 
at thirty. And it was my Father's ordinary Word, You muſt give me 
Time. But yet, I find, that when ſuch Breviates were taken, the Cauſe 
was ſometimes forgotten a Term or two; and then ſet down for a new Hear- 
ing, or a Rehearing three or four Terms after. Of which kind of Intermiſ- 
ſion I ſee no uſe ; and therefore I will promiſe regularly to pronounce 1 
Decree within few days after my Hearing; and to ſign my Decree at lea 
in the Vacation after the pronouncing. For freſh Juſtice is the ſweeteſt. 
And beſides, Juſtice ought not to be delay'd; and it will alſo avoid all 

means-making or labouring : for there ought to be no labouring in Cauſes, 
but the labouring of the Counſel at the Bar. 

Again, becauſe Juſtice is a ſacred Thing, and for which end I am called 
to this Place; I ſhall add the afternoon to the forenoon, and ſome fourth 
Night of the Vacation to the Term, for expediting and clearing of the 


Cauſes of the Court; only the depth of the three long Vacations I would 


reſerve in ſome meaſure free for Buſineſs of State, and for Studies of Arts 
and Sciences, to which in my nature I am moſt inclined, ; 
There is another point of true Expedition, which reſts much in my- 


ſelf, and that is in the manner of giving Orders. For I have ſeen an At- 
| EST.4 - fectation 
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fectation of Diſpatch turn utterly to delay and length: for the manner of 
it is to take the tale out of the mouth of the Counſellor at the bar, and to give 
a curſory Order, nothing tending or conducing to the end of the Buſineſs. 
It makes me remember what I heard one ſay of a Judge that ſat in the Chan- 
cery 3 that he would make eighty Orders in a Morning out of the way : and 
it was out of the way indeed; for it was nothing to the end of the Buſineſs. 
And this is that which makes ſixty, eighty, a hundred Orders in a Cauſe, to 
and fro, begetting one another; and, like Penelope's Web, doing and un- 
doing. But I mean not to purchaſe the Praiſe of expeditive in that kind ; 
but as one that have a feeling of my Duty, and of the caſe of others, my 


endeavour ſhall be to hear patiently, and to caſt my order into ſuch a Mould, 


as may ſooneſt bring the Subject to the end of his Journey. 

As for ſuch Delays as may concern others, the great abuſe is, that if the 
Plaintiff have got an 22 to ſtay Suits at common Law, then he will 
ſpin on his Cauſe at length. But by the Grace of God, I will make Injunc- 
tions an hard Pillow to ſleep on; for if I find that he proſecutes not with 
effect, he may chance, when he is awake, to find not only his Injunction diſ- 
folved, but his Cauſe diſmiſſed. | 

There are other particular Orders, I mean to take for Non-proſecution, or 
faint Proſecution, wherewith I will not trouble you now, becauſe ſumma ſe- 
quar faſtigia Rerum. And ſo much for matter of Expedition. 

Now for the fourth and laſt point of the King's Command, for the cut- 
ting off of unneceſſary Charge to the Subject; a great part of it is fulfilled 
in the preceding Article, touching Expedition; for it is the length of Suits 
that multiplies Charge chiefly ; but yet there are ſome other Remedies that 
conduce thereto. 1 LY 

Firſt, therefore, I ſhall maintain ſtrictly, and with ſeverity, the former 
Orders which I find made by my Lord Chancellor for the immoderate and 
needleſs Prolixity, and length of Bills and Anſwers, and fo forth ; as well in 
puniſhing the Party, as fining the Counſel, whoſe Hand I ſhall find at ſuch 
Bills, Anſwers, &:. | | 

Secondly, For all the Examinations taken in the Court, I give charge 
to the Examiners (upon peril of their Places) that they do not uſe idle Re- 
petitions, or needleſs Circumſtances, in ſetting down the Depoſitions taken 
by them; and I wiſh I could help it likewiſe in Commiſſions in the 
Country, but that is almoſt impoſſible. 

Thirdly, I ſhall take a diligent Survey of the Copies in Chancery, that 
they have their juſt Number of Lines; and without open and waſtful Writing. 

Foarthly, F ſhalt be careful that there be no Exaction of any new Fees, 
but according as they have been heretofore ſet and tabled. 

As for Lawyers Fees, I muſt leave that to the Conſcience and Merit of the 


| Lawyer; and the Eſtimation and Gratitude of the Client: but yet this I 


can do; I know there have uſed to attend this Bar a number of Lawyers, 
that have not been heard ſometimes, ſcarce once or twice in a Term ; and 
that make the Client apply to great Counſel and Favourites (as they call 


mean 
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mean Lawyer might diſpatch, and as well. Therefore to help the genera- 
lity of Lawyers, and therem to eaſe the Client, I will conſtantly obſerve 
that every Tueſday, and other Days of Orders, after nine a-clock, I will 
hear the Bar until eleven, or half an hour after ten at the leaſt, And 
ſince we are upon the point whom I will hear, your Lordſhips will give me 
leave to tell you a fancy. It falls out, that there are three of us the King's 
Servants in great place, that are Lawyers by defcent; Mr. Attorney Son of a 
Judge, Mr. Sollicitor likewiſe Son of a Judge, and my ſelf a Chancellor's Son. 

Now becauſe the Law roots ſo well in my time, I will water it at the 
Root thus far, as beſides theſe great ones, I will hear any Judge's Son be- 
fore a Serjeant, and any Serjeant's Son before a Reader. 

Laſily, For the better eaſe of, the Subjects, and the bridling of conten-- 
tious Suits, I ſhall give better {thar is, greater) Coſts where the Suggeſtions 
are not proved, than hath been hitherto uſed. 

There are divers other Orders for the better Regulation of this Court; 
for granting of Writs, and for granting of Benefices and other things which 
I ſhall ſet down in a Table. But I will deal with no other to-day, but ſuch 
as have a proper relation to his Majeſty's Command; it being my com- 
fort that I ſerve ſuch a Maſter, that I ſhall need to be but a Conduit for 
the conveying only of his Goodneſs to his People. And it is true, that I 
affect and aſpire to make good that Saying, optimus Magiſtratus præſtat 
optime legi; which is true in his Majeſty. But for my ſelf, I doubt I ſhall 
not attain it. But yet I have a domeſtic Example to follow. My Lords, 
I have no more to fay ; but will now go on to the Buſineſs of the Court. 
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Made in the Exchequer by the Author, as Lo RD-KEE PER. 
to Sir [oHN DENHAu, call d to be one of the Barons 


| of the Exchequer. 


Nr JoRN DENHAM, 


HE King of his gracious Favour has made choice of you for one of 

the Barons of the Exchequer, to ſucceed one of the graveſt and moſt 
reverend Judges of this Kingdom; for ſo-I hold Baron Alibam was. The 
King takes you not upon credit, but upon-proof, and great proof of your 
former Service; and that in both the kinds wherein you are now to ſerve: 


for as you have ſhew'd yourſelf a good Judge between Party and Party, 


ſoy ou have ſhewed yourſelf a good Miniſter of the Revenue; both when you. 
was Chief Baron, and ſince as Counſellor of State in Ireland, where the 


Counſel in great meaſure manage and meſſuage the Revenue. 1 
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And to both theſe parts I will apply ſome Admonitions, not vulgar or 
diſcurſive, but apt for the Times, and in few Words ; for they are beſt re- 
membred. 1 

Firſt, Therefore, above all, you ought to maintain the King's Prerogative, 
and to ſet down with your ſelf, that the King's Prerogative and the Law 
are not two things; but the King's Prerogative is Law, and the principal 
Part of the Law; the firſt-born or Pars prima of the Law: and therefore 
in conſerving or maintaining that, you conſerve and maintain the Law. 
There is not in the Body of Man one Law of the Head, and another of the 
Trunk, but all is one entire Law. | 

The next point I would adviſe. you, is, that you acquaint yourſelf dili- 
gently with che Revenue; and alſo with the ancient Records and Precedents 
of this Court. When the famous Caſe of the Copper-Mines was argued in 
this Court, and judged for the King, it was not upon the fine Reaſons of Wit, 
as that the King's Prerogative drew to it the chief in quaque ſpecie: the Lion 
is the chief of Beaſts ; the Eagle the chicf of Birds ; the Whale the chief of 
Fiſhes ; and ſo Copper the chief of Minerals; for theſe are but Dalliances of 
Law, and Ornaments: but it was the grave Records and Precedents that 
grounded the Judgment of that Cauſe ; and therefore I would have you 
both guide and arm yourſelf with them againſt theſe Vapours and Fumes 
of Law, which are extracted out of Men's Inventions and Conceits. 

The third Advice I will give you, has a large Extent; it is, that you do 
your endeavour in your place fo to manage the King's Juſtice and Reve- 
nue, that the King may have moſt Profit, and the Subject leaſt Vexation, 
For when there is much vexation to the Subject, and little Benefit to the 
King, the Exchequer is ſick: and when there is much Benefit to the King, 
with leſs Trouble and Vexation to the Subject, then the Exchequer is ſound. 
For example, if there ſhall be much racking for the King's old Debts, and 
the freſher and later Debts ſhall be either more negligently called in, or 
over-eaſily diſcharged, or over-indulgently ſtalled ; or if the number of In- 
formations be many; and the King's Part or Fines for Compoſitions a 
trifle; or if there be much ado to get the King new Land upon Conceal- 
ments, and that which he has already be not known and ſurvey*d, nor the 
Woods preſerved ; this falls within what I term the ſick State of the Exche- 
_ and makes every Man ready with his Undertakings and Projects, to 

iſturb the ancient Frame of the Da. this being the burden of the 
Song, that much goes out of the Subject's Purſe, and little comes to the 
King's. Therefore give them not that advantage. Sure I am, that beſides 
your on Aſſociates, the Barons; you ſerve with two ſuperior great Offi- 
cers, that have honourable and true Ends, and deſire to ſerve the King, 


and right the Subject. 
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SPEECH IV. 


Made in the Common PLras ro Juſtice HuTToON, cal- 
led to be one of the Fudges of the Common PLtas. 


Mr. Serjeant HUTTON, 


HE King being duly informed of your Learning, Integrity, Diſcre- 

tion, Experience, Means, and Reputation in your Country, has 

thought fit not to leave you theſe Talents to be employ'd upon your ſelf 

only; but to call you to ſerve Him and his People in the place of one of his 
Juſtices of the Court of Common Pleas. 

This Court, where you are to ſerve, 1s the local center and heart of the 
Laws of this Kingdom: here the Subject has his Aſſurance by Fines and 
Recoveries 3 here he has his fixed and invariable Remedies by Precipes and 
Writs of Right ; here Juſtice opens not by a by-gate of Privilege, but by 
the great gate of the King's original Writs out of the Chancery. 

Here iſſues Proceſs of Out-lawry; if Men will not anſwer Law in this Cen- 
ter of the Law, they ſhall be caſt out. And therefore *tis proper for you, 
by all means, with your Wiſdom and Fortitude, to maintain the Laws of the 
Realm. Wherein nevertheleſs I would not have you head-ſtrong, but heart- 
ſtrong; and to weigh and remember that the twelve Judges of the Kingdom 
are as twelve Lions under Solomon's Throne: they muſt ſhew their ſtoutneſs 
in elevating and bearing up the Throne. To repreſent the Portraiture of a 
good Judge, (t.) You ſhould draw your Learning out of =_ Books, not out 
of your Brain; (2.) You ſhould mix well the Freedom of your own Opinion 

with the Reverence of the Opinion of your Fellows; (3.) You ſhould con- 
tinue the ſtudying of your Books, and not ſpend on, upon the old Stock ; 
( 4.) You ſhould Far no Man's Face ; and yet not turn Stoutneſs into Bra- 
very; (5.) You ſhould be truly impartial, and not ſo as that Men may ſee 

Affection through fine Carriage; (6.) You ſhould be a Light to Jurors, to 

open their Eyes, and not to lead them by the Noſes ; (7.) You ſhould not 

affect the Opinion of Pregnancy and Expedition by an impatient and catching 
hearing of the Counſellors of the Bar; (8.) Your Speech ſhould be with 

Gravity, as one of the Sages of the Law; and not talkative, nor with im- 

pertinent flying out, to ſhew Learning; ( 9.) Your Hands, and the Hands of 

your Hands, thoſe about you, ſhould be clean, and uncorrupt from Gifts, 
meddling in Titles, and from ſerving of turns, be they of great ones or ſmall 
ones; (10.) You ſhould contain the Juriſdiction of the Court within the an- 
cient mere-ſtones, without removing the Mark; (11.) And/aftly, you ſhould. 
carry ſuch a hand over your Miniſters and Clerks, as that they may rather 
be in awe of you, than preſume upon you“. | 5 
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| Seyrncnes on Moral Occafions, Sed. III. 
"Theſe and the like points of the Duty of a Judge, I forbear to enlarge 


upon as knowing that you come ſo furniſhed and prepared with theſe good 


Virtues, that whatever I could ſay cannot be new to you. 


8 pEKECEH V. 


Made to Sir WILLIAM Jones, call d to be Lord Chief 
Juſtice of Ireland *. 


Sir WILLIAM JoNEs, 


| HE King being duly inform'd of your Sufficiency every way, has call'd 

you to the ſtate and degree of a Serjeant at Law; tho? not to ſtay 
here, but to ſerve him as Chief Juſtice of his Bench in Ireland, And 
therefore what I ſhall ſay to you, muſt be applied not to your Serjeant's 
place, which you take only in paſſage ; but to that great place where you are 
ro ſettle. And not to the delay of the buſineſs of the Court, I will lead you 
the ſhort Journey by Examples, and not the long one by Precepts. 

The place you ſhall now ſerve in, has been fortunate to be well ſerved 
in four Succeſſions before you. Do but take the Conſtancy and Integrity of 
Sir Robert Gardiner; the Gravity, Temper, and Direction of Sir James Lea; 
the Quickneſs, Induſtry, and Diſpatch of Sir Humpbry Winch; the Care and 
Affection to the Commonwealth, with the prudent and politick Adminiſtra- 
tion of Sir Fobx Denham ; and you ſhall need no other Leſſons. They were 
all Lincoln - Inn Men, as you are; you have known them as well in their Be- 
ginnings, as in their Advancement. 

But becauſe you are there to be not only Chief Juſtice, but a Counſellor 
of State, I will put you in mind of the great Work now in hand ; that you 
may raiſe your Thoughts according to it. Ireland is the laſt of the Sons of 
Europe, which has in many Parts been reclaimed from Deſolation and a De- 
fart, to Population and Plancation ; and from ſavage and barbarous Cuſtoms 
to Humanity and Civility. This is the King's work in chief: it is his Gar- 
land of heroical Virtue and Felicity, denied to his Progenitors, and reſerved 
to his Times. | 

The Work is not yet conducted to Perfection, but is in a fair Advance; 
and this I will confidently ſay, that if God bleſs this Kingdom with Peace 
and Juſtice, no Uſurer is ſo ſure in ſeventeen Years to double his Principal 
with Intereſt, and Intereſt upon Intereſt, as that Kingdom is within the ſame 
time to double the Stock both of Wealth and People. So that the Kingdom, 
which within theſe twenty Years, wiſe Men doubted whether they ſhould 
wiſh a Pool, is now likely to become almoſt a Garden, and younger 
Sifter to Great- Britain. And therefore you mult ſet down with yourſel Pp 

| be 


By the Author as Lord-Keeper, anno 1617. 


gect. III. SPEECHES 07: Moral Occaſions. 


be not only a juſt Governour, and a good Chief-Juſtice, as it were in England; 
but under the King and the Deputy = are to be a Maſter-Builder, a Maſter - 
Planter, and a Reducer of Ireland. To which end, I will trouble you at 
chis time but with three Directions. | | 
The Firſt is, That you have a ſpecial care of the three Plantations. That 
of the North, which is in part effected; that of Wexford, which is now in 
Diſtribution z and that of Longford and Letrim, which is now in Survey. 
And take this from me, That the Bane of a Plantation is, when the Under- 
takers or Planters make ſuch hafte to a little mechanical, preſent Profit, as 
diſturbs the whole Frame and Nobleneſs of the Work for times to come: 
Therefore hold them to their Covenants, and the ſtrict Ordinances of Plantation. 
The Second is, That you be careful of the King's Revenues ; and by little 
and little conſtitute him a good Demeſne, if poſſible, which hitherto is little 
or none: for the King's Caſe is hard, when every Man's Land ſhall be im- 
roved in value, with manifold increaſe, and the King ſhall be tied to his dry 


ent. | 
My Laſt Direction, tho? firſt in weight, is, That you do all — endea- 
vours to proceed reſolutely and conſtantly, and yet with due Temperance 
and Equality, in Matters of Religion; left Ireland civil become more dan- 


gerous to us than Ireland ſavage. 
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HE following Letters are That the Author wrote 3 bat ſelected from 
a larger number, as containing ſomewhat remarkable either with regard to 
bis Life or Writings. According to this diſtinction, they are here divided into 


two Setions; the firſt whereof contains ſome Account of his active, as the other 


does of his contemplative Life. 


They are ſeverally ranged as near the Order of Time, as could well be diſco- 
ver d by their Dates or otherwiſe. The Stile of thoſe originally wrote in Engliſh 
is ſeldom alter d, or only where a Word or Expreſſion was obſolete, that their na- 
tive ſimplicity might be the better preſerv d. And where any illuſtration is want- 
ing, the Notes occaſionally ſupply it chiefly from Mr. Stephens's excellent Edi- 
tion of tbe Lord Bacon's Letters. 
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Letters relating to the AUTHORS LIE E. 


I. 
To the Lord Treaſurer BuxGnlzy; pon determining 
1 bis Courſe of Life. 


IT H as much confidence as my own honeſt and faithful devotion 
to your Service, and your honourable Afiſtance to me, can breed 
in a Man, I commend my ſelf to your Lordſhip. I now methinks 
grow ſomewhat ancient; one and thirty Years is a great deal of Sand in the 

our-glaſs. My Health, I thank God, I find confirm'd; and I do not 
fear that Action will impair it; becauſe I eſteem my ordinary Courſe of 
Study and Meditation to be more laborious than moſt parts of Action. I 
ever bore a mind to ferve her Majeſty in ſome middle Place, that I could 
diſcharge, not as a Man born under Sol, that loves Honour; nor under Fu- 
piter, that loves Buſineſs, (for the contemplative Planet carries me away 
wholly ;) but as a Man born under an excellent Sovereign, that deſerves the 
Dedication of all Men's Abilities. Beſides, I do not find in my ſelf ſo much 
Self. love, but that the greater part of my Thoughts are to deſerve well, if 
were able, of my Friends, and particularly of your Lordſhip ; who, being 
the Atlas of this Common- wealth, the Honour of my Houſe, and the ſecond 
Founder of my poor Eſtate, F am tied by all Duties, both of a good Pa- 
triot, of an unworthy Kinſman, and of an obliged Servant, to employ 


whatever I can, to do you ſervice. Again, the Meanneſs of my Eſtate 


ſomewhat moves me; for tho? I cannot accuſe my ſelf, that Þ am either 


Prodigal or flothfut, yet my Health is not to ſpend, nor my Courſe to get. 


Laſtly, I confefs, that J have as vaſt contemplative Ends, as F have moderate 
civil Ends: for I have taken all Knowledge to be my Province; and if I 
could purge it of two ſorts of Rovers, whereof the one with frivolous Diſ- 
putes, Confutations and Verboſities; the other with blind Experiments, _ 

auricular 


4.14 


ably, the Love of 


And for your Lordſhip, perhaps 
Encounter in any other. And i 


Service, and become ſome ſorry 


Happineſs; and for m 
you ſervice. . 
Grays-1nn, Ann. 1591. 


2 Sce the Letter to Father Fulgentio, Sect. II. ad fnem. 


Letters relating to the AvTror's Lirz. Sect. I. 


B 
auricular Traditions and Impoſtures, has committed ſo man 
I ſhould bring in induſtrious Obſervations, grounded Conc 
firable Inventions and Diſcoveries; the beſt State of that Province. 
wiether it be Curioſity, or Vain-glory, or Nature, or, if one take it favour. 
nd ; is ſo fix'd in my Mind, that it cannot be removed a. 
And I eaſily ſee, that a Place of any reaſonable countenance, brings Com- 
mand of more Wits than of a Man's own; which is the thing I greatly affect. 
ou ſhall not find more Strength and leſs 
ou find now, or at any time, that I ſeek 
or affect a Place, whereto any who are nearer to your Lordſhip ſhall lay 
then I am a diſhoneſt Man. And if your Lordſhip will not carry 
will not do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced himſelf, with Con- 
templation, to voluntary Poverty : but this I will do; I will ſell the In- 
heritance I have, and purchaſe a leſs of quicker Revenue, or ſome Office 
of Gain, that ſhall be executed by a Deputy; and ſo give over all care of 
Author, or a true Pioneer in that Mine of 
Truth, which (he ſaid) lay ſo deep. What I now write to your Lordſhip 
are rather Thoughts than Words; being ſet down without Art, Diſguiſe or 
Reſerve : wherein I have done honour both to your Lordſhip's Wiſdom, in 
judging that will be beſt believed of you which is trueſt ; and to your Good- 
Nature, in keeping nothing from you. And thus I wiſh your Lordſhip all 
y ſelf Means and Occaſion, to my faithful Deſire, to do 


Spolls ; I hope 
ſions, and pro- 


This, 


9 
* 


To the Lord Treaſurer BuxGHLEY; offering Service. 


Know I may commit an Error in writing this Letter, both at a time 
of great and weighty Buſineſs, and alſo when I am not induced thereto 
by any new particular Occaſion z and therefore your Lordſhip may accuſe me 
either of Levity, or Ignorance of Duty. , But I have ever noted it as a Part of 
your Lordſhip's Wiſdom, not to exclude inferior Matters among the Cares of 
great ones: and I thought it would better manifeſt what I defire to expreſs, 
if I wrote out of a deep and ſettled Conſideration of my own Duty, rather 
than upon the Spur of a particular Occaſion. And therefore, my ſingular good 
Lord, ex abundantia cordis, I muſt acknowledge how. greatly and diverſly 
your Lordſhip has vouchſafed to tie me to you by many Benefits, The Re- 
' verſion of the Office which your-Lordſhip procured me, and carried thro! 
reat and vehement Oppoſition, tho? it bear no Fruit, yet is one of the 
ſt Flowers of my poor Eſtate. Your Lordſhip's conſtant 


and ſerious 
Endeavours | 


Set. I. Letters relating to the AuTnor's LIE. 
Endeavours to have me Sollicitor; your late honourable Wiſhes for the 


Place of the Wards; together with your Lordſhip's Attempt to give me 


way by the Remove of Mr. Sollicitor; theſe are Matters of ſingular Obliga- 
tion: beſides many other Favours, as well by your Lordſhip's Grants from 
your ſelf, as by your Commendation to others, which I have had for my 
help; and may juſtly perſuade my ſelf, out of the few Denials I have re- 
c:ived, that fewer might have been, if my own induſtry and good-fortune 
had been anſwerable to your Lordſhip's Goodneſs. But on the other fide, 
I muſt humbly beg your pardon, if I ſpeak it ; the Time is yet to come 
that your Lordſhip is to uſe, command or employ me, in my Profeſſion, 
upon any Service or Occaſion of your own, or relating to your Lordfhip : 
which has made me fear ſometimes, that you rather honourably affect me, 
than thoroughly diſcern of my moſt humble and dutiful Affeclion to your 
Lordſhip again; which if it were not in me, I know not whether I were un- 
natural, unthankful, or unwiſe. This cauſes me moſt humbly to pray you 
would believe, that your Lordſhip is, upon juſt Title, a principal Owner and 
Proprietor of that, I cannot call Talent, but Mite, which God has given me; 
which I ever do, and ſhall devote to your Service. Andin like humble man- 
ner, I pray your Lordſhip to pardon my Errors, and not to impute to me 
the Errors of any other ; but to conceive of me to be a Man that daily profits 
in Duty. ?*Tis true, I do in part comfort myſelf, ſuppoſing *tis my Weak- 
neſs and Inſufficiency that moves your Lordſhip, who has ſo general a Com- 
mand, to uſe others more able. But however that be, for Duty and Homage, 
I will undertake, that Nature and true Thankfulneſs ſhall never give place 
to political Dependance. Laſtly, I moſt humbly defire you, to continue to 
me that good Favour, Countenance and Encouragement, in the Courſe of m 

poor Labours, whereof I have had ſome Taſte and Experience; for which I 
return your Lordſhip my very humble Thanks. And thus again, craving 


your pardon for ſo long a Letter, that carries ſo empty an Offer of ſo mean 


a Service, tho* a true and unfeigned Signification of an honeſt and avowed 
Duty; I remain, &c. 13 fe fas | 


ITE. 


To the Lord Treaſurer BuzGHLE Y; ercuſing a Speech 
+ ct Act in Parliament. 


1 Was ſorry to find, by your Lordſhip yeſterday, that my laſt Speech 
in Parliament, delivered in diſcharge of my Conſcience, and Duty to 
God, her Majeſty, and my Country, was offenſive. If it were miſ. reported, 
I would be glad to —_—_ your Lordſhip, to diſavow any thing I ſaid not; 
if it were miſ-conſtrued, I would be d to explain my ſelf, to exclude 
any Senſe I meant not. If my Heart be miſyjudged by Imputation of Po- 

; pularity 
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| Letters relating to the AuTron's LIE. Set. I. 


pularity or Oppoſition, by any envious or officious Informer, I have great 
wrong; and the greater, becauſe the manner of my Speech evidently fhew'd 
that I ſpoke ſimply, and only to ſatisfy my Conſcience, and not with any 
advantage or policy to ſway the Cauſe ; and my Terms carry'd all ſignifica- 
tion of duty and zeal towards her Majeſty od her ſervice. Tis true, that 
from the beginning, whatever was above a double Sub/idy *, I wiſh'd might 
(for precedent ſake) appear to be extraordinary, and (for diſcontent's ſake) 
not have been levied upon the poorer ſort; tho' I otherwiſe wiſh'd it as 
riling as I think this will prove, and more. This was my mind, I confeſs it; 
and therefore I moſt humbly pray your Lordſhip, firſt to continue me in 
your good Opinion; and then to ring the part of an honourable Friend 
towards your poor Servant and Ally, in drawing her Majeſty to accept of 
the ſincerity and ſimplicity of my Heart, and to bear with the reſt, and 
reſtore me to her Majeſty's good favour ; which is to me dearer than Life. 


IV. 
To the Lord Treaſurer BuxGHLEy 3 Craving his afſiſtance. 


Give you humble Thanks for your favourable Opinion, which, by Mr. 
I Secretary's Report, I find you conceive of me, for the obtaining of a 
good Place; which ſome of my honourable Friends have wiſh*d to me, nec 
opinanti. I will uſe no reaſon to procure your Lordſhip*s mediation, but 
that your Lordſhip and my other Friends ſhall in this beg my Life of the 
Queen ; for I ſee well the Bar will be my Bier; as I muſt and will uſe it, 
Tather than my poor Eſtate or Reputation ſhall decay. But I ſtand indif- 
ferent, whether God call me or her Majeſty. Had I that in poſſeſſion, 
which by your Lordſhip's only means, againſt the greateſt Oppoſition, her 
Majeſty granted me; I wou'd never trouble her Majeſty, but ſerve her ſtil! 
a Volunteer, without pay. Neither do in this more than obey the advice 
of my Friends, as one that wou*d not be wholly wanting to my ſelf. Your 
Lordſhip's good opinion ſomewhat confirms me, as that I take comfort in 
above all others; aſſuring your Lordſhip, that I never thought ſo well of 
my ſelf for any one thing, as that I have found a fitneſs, to my thinking, in 
my ſelf, to obſerve and revere your Virtues, &c. | 


See the Author's Speech upon the Motion of Subſidy, in Mr. Blackbowrne's Edition, Vol. IV. 


Sect. I. Letters relating to the Aurhoxs LIE. 


To the Lord Treaſurer Bunchlky; recommending bis firſt 
Suit for the Sollicitor's Place. 


H O' I know, by late experience, how, mindful your Lordſhip vouch- 

ſafes to be of me and my poor Fortunes, ſince it pleaſed you, during 
your Indiſpoſition, when her Majeſty came to viſit your Lordſhip, to make 
mention of me for my Employment and Preferment ; yet, being now in the 
Country, I preſume your Lordſhip, who of your ſelf had ſo honourable a 
care of the matter, will not think it a trouble to be ſollicited therein. My 
hope is, that whereas your Lordſhip told me her Majeſty was ſomewhat 
gravelled, upon the offence ſhe took at my Speech in Parliament; your 
Lordſhip's favourable word (as you aſſur'd me, that for your own part you 
judg*d Iſpoke to the beſt) will be as a good Tide to remove her from that Shelf. 
And 'tis not unknown to your Lordſhip, that I was the firſt of the ordinary 
ſort, in the lower Houſe of Parliament, that ſpoke for the Subſidy : and what 
I aid afterwards in difference, was but in circumſtance of Time and Manner; 
which methinks ſhou'd be no greater matter; ſince there is a variety allow'd 
in Counſel, as a Diſcord in Muſick, to make it more perfect. But I may 
juſtly doubt, not ſo much her Majeſty's impreſſion upon this particular, as 
her opinion otherwiſe of my Inſufficiency ; which tho? I acknowledge to be 
great, yet it will be the leſs, becauſe I purpoſe not to divide my ſelf be- 
tween her Majeſty and the Cauſes of other Men, but to attend her buſineſs 
only ; hoping that a whole Man of mean abilities, may do as well as half a 
Man better able. And if her Majeſty think ſhe ſhall make an adventure in 
uſing one who is rather a Man of ſtudy, than of practice and experience, 
ſurely I may remember to have heard that my Father was made Sollicitor — þ 
the Augmentation, (a Court of much buſineſs) when he had never practiſed, 
and was but ſeven and twenty years old; and Mr. Brograve was, in my time, 
calPd to be Attorney of the Dutchy, when he had practiſed little or nothing; 
and yer diſcharged his Place with great ſufficiency. But theſe things, and 
the like, are as her Majeſty ſhall be made capable of them : wherein, knowing 
what Authority your Lordſhip's Commendation has with her W 1 
conclude that the Subſtance of Strength, which I may receive, will be from 


your Lordſhip. 'Tis true, my Life has been ſo private, that I have had no 


means to do your Lordſhip ſervice ; but yet, you know, I have made offer 
of ſuch as I could yield: for as God has given me a Mind to love the Pub- 
lick; ſo, incidently, I have ever had your Lordſhip in ſingular admiration ; 
whoſe happy Ability her Majeſty has ſo long uſed, to her great honour and 
yours, Beſides, that amendment of ſtate or countenance, which I have re- 
ceiv'd, has been from you, And therefore if your Lordſhip ſhall ſtand a 
Wa. EL | Hhh | good 
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Letters relating to the AuTHORS LITE. Sect. I. 


good Friend to your poor Ally, you ſhall but ueri Opus proprium; which 
you have begun. And your Lordſhip ſhall beſtow your benefit upon one 
that has more ſenſe of obligation than of ſelf- love. 

Fune the 7th, 1595. 


VI. 


To Sir RoztzxT Cecil; intimating Suſpicion of unfair 
Practices. 


to-day, if I cou'd have ſtaid; knowing that if you ſhou'd make other 

e of it, than is due to good meaning ; and than I am perſuaded you will; 
yet to Perſons of judgment, and that know me otherwiſe, it will rather ap- 
pear (as it is) a preciſe honeſty, and ſuum cuique tribuere, than any hollowneſs, 
*Tis my luck {ill to be a-kin to ſuch things as I neither like in nature, nor 
wou'd willingly meet with in my courſe ; yet cannot avoid, without ſhew 


I Forbear not to write as much as I thought to have ſaid to your Honour 
u 


of baſe timorouſneſs, or elſe of unkind or ſuſpicious ſtrangeneſs. I am of 


one Spirit ſtill ; I ever lik*d the Galeniſts that deal with good Compoſitions, 
and not the Paracelſiſts that deal with fine Separations. And in Muſick, I ever 
loved eaſy Airs, that go full, all the parts together; and not thoſe ſtrange 
points of Accord and Diſcord. This I write not, I aſſure your Honour, offi- 
ciouſly 3 except it be according to Tully's Offices, that is, honeſtly and mo- 
rally. For tho', I thank God, I reckon upon the proceeding in the Queen's 
ſervice, or not proceeding, both ways; and therefore neither mean to fawn 
nor retire; yet I naturally deſire the good opinion of any Perfon, who for 
fortune or ſpirit is to be regarded ; much more with a Secretary of the un. 
and a Couſin- german; and one, with whom I ever thought my ſelf to have 
ſome ſympathy of nature; tho? accidents have not ſuffer'd it to appear, 
Thus not doubting of your honourable interpretation, and uſage of what 1 
have written; I commend you to the divine preſervation. 
Grays- Inn. 


VII. 


To Sir RokkRT Cecil; expoſtulating upon his Conduct 
towards the Author. 


OUR Honour knows, my manner is, tho? it be not the wiſeſt way, 
et taking it for the honeſteſt, to do as Alexander did by his Phyſician, 


in drinking the Medicine, and delivering the advertiſement of ſuſpicion; ſo 
I truſt on, and yet do not ſmother what I hear. I aſſure you, Sir, that by 
a wiſe Friend of mine, and not factious toward you, I was told with aſſeve- 


ration, 
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Set, I. Letters relating to the AurHOR's LITE. 
ration, that your Honour was bought by Mr. Coventry for two thouſand An- 


gels; and that you wrought in a contrary ſpirit to my Lord your Father. 
And he ſaid farther, that from your Servants, from your Lady, from ſome 
Counſellors that have obſerv'd you in my buſineſs, he knew you wrought 
underhand againſt me: the truth of which Tale I do not believe. You know 
the event will ſhew; and God will right. But as I reject this report, (tho? 
the ſtrangeneſs of my caſe might make me credulous) ſo I admit an Opi- 
nion, that the laſt Meſſenger my Lord and your ſelf uſed, dealt ill with 
your Honours; and that the word Speculation, which was in the Queen's 
mouth, rebounded from him, as a Commendation ; for I am not ignorant 
of thoſe little Arts.. Therefore, I pray, truſt him not again in my matter, 
This was much to write; but I think my Fortune will ſet me at liberty, 
who am weary of ſubjecting my ſelf to every Man's Charity. 


VIII. 
25 the Earl of Es88x; reminding him of his Suit. 


May perceive, by my Lord Keeper, that your Lordſhip, as the time 
ſerv'd, ſignify'd to him an intention to confer with his Lordſhip at bets 
ter opportunity; which in regard of your ſeveral and weighty occaſions, I 
have thought good to put you in remembrance of, that now at his coming 


to Court it may be executed; deſiring your Lordſhip, nevertheleſs, not to 


conceive, out of my diligence in ſolliciting this matter, that I am either much 
in Appetite or much in Hope. As for Appetite, the Waters of Parnaſſus are 
not like the Waters of the Spa, that give a ſtomach ; but rather quench de- 
fires. And for Hope; how can he hope much, that can alledge no other 
reaſon than that of a bad Debtor ; who wou'd perſuade his Creditor to lend 
him new Sums, and enter further with him, to make him ſatisfy the old : 


and to her Majeſty, no other reaſon than that of a Waterman; I am her 


firſt Man of thoſe who ſerve in Counſel of Law? 


IX. 
To the Earl of Essꝝ x; upon the Queen's refuſal of the 


Author's Service. 


I Pray God her Majeſty's weighing be not like the Weight of a Ballance 3 
Gravia deorſum, Levia ſurſum. But I am as far from being alter'd in De- 
votion towards her, as I am from diſtruſt that ſhe will be alter'd in Opinion 
towards me, when ſhe knows me better. For my ſelf, I have loſt ſome 
"SHA 2 Opinion, 

It ſhou'd ſeem that the Author had been repre/ented to the Queen, as a Man of Specula- 


tion and Study; with a view to hinder his Prefermenc: an Artifice often practiſed againſt Meg 
ot Learning, See above, Letter V. | 
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Letters relating to the AurHOR's LITE. Sect. I. 


Opinion, ſome Time, and ſome Means: this is my account. But then for O- 


pinion, *tis a blaſt that goes and comes; for Time, tis true, it goes and comes 


not; but yet I have learn'd that it may be redeem'd; for Means, I value 


that moſt, and the rather, becauſe I am purpoſed, not to follow the practice 
of the Law: and my reaſon is only, becauſe it drinks too much Time, which 
I have dedicated to better purpoſes. And even for the point of eſtate and 
means, I partly incline to Thales's Opinion, that a Philoſopher may be rich 
if he will. Thus your Lordſhip ſees how I comfort my ſelf ; to the increaſe 
whereof, I wou'd fain pleaſe my ſelf to believe that to be true which my 
Lord Treaſurer writes; viz. That *tis more than a Philoſopher can morally di- 


geſt. But without any ſuch high conceit, I eſteem it like the pulling out of 


an aching Tooth; which I remember, when I was a Child, and had little 
Philoſophy, I was glad of when *rwas done, For your Lordſhip, I think 
my ſelf more beholden to you than to any Man; and I fay I reckon my 
ſelf as a Common; and as much as is lawful to be incloſed of a Common, ſo 


much your Lordſhip ſhall be ſure to have. 
To the Earl of Ess Ex; about his Lordſhip's Conduct with 
the Queen. 


Will no longer diſſever part of what I meant to have ſaid to your Lord- 
1 ſhip at Barn- Elms, from the Introduction I then made; only I humbly 
defire your I. ordſhip, before you hear my poor advice, to conſider, fr}, 
whether I have not reaſon to think, that your Fortune comprehends mine; next, 
whether I ſhift my Counſel, and do not conſtare mihi; for Jam perſuaded, 
there are ſome wou'd give you the ſame Counſel as I ſhall, but for deroga- 
ting from what they have ſaid heretofore: 7h:rdly, whether you have receiv'd 
injury by my advice: for altho' you once told me, that having ſubmitted 


upon my well-meant Motion ar Nonſuch, (the Place where you renew'd 


a Treaty with her Majeſty of ohſequious kindneſs,) ſhe had taken advantage 
of it; yet, I ſuppoſe you do ſince believe, that it did greatly attemper a 
cold malignant Humour then growing upon her, towards you; and has done 
you good in the conſequence. And for my being lately againſt your eſtran- 
ging your ſelf; tho' I give place to none in true gratulation, yet I do not 
repent of ſafe Counſel; nor judge of the Play by the firſt Act. But whether 
I adviſe you the beſt, or for the beſt, Duty binds me to offer to you my 


Wiſhes. 


I aid to your Lordſhip the lat time, Martha, Martha, attendis ad pluri- 
ma, unum ſufficit; win the Queen: if this be not the beginning, I ſee no end 
of another courſe. I will not now ſpeak of favour of affection, but of other 
correſpondence and agreeableneſs ; which, whenever it ſhall be join'd with 


the other of Affection, I durſt wager my Life (let them make what Proſopo- 
5 | | Tœia's 
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_ peig's they will of her Majeſty's nature,) that in you ſhe will come to the 
Queſtion of, Quid fel homini, quem Rex vult honorare ? But how is it now? 
A Man of a nature not to be ruled; that has the advantage of my AfﬀeFion, and 
knows it; of an Eſtate not grounded to his Greatneſß; of a Popular Reputation; 
of a Military Dependence : | demand whether there can be a more dangerous 
Image than this, repreſented to any Monarch living; much more to a La- 
dy, and of her Majeſty's apprehenſion? And is it not evident, that whilſt 
this impreſſon continues in her Majeſty's Breaſt, you can find no other con- 
dition than inventions to keep your Eſtate bare and low; croſſing and diſ- 
gracing your Actions; extenuating and blaſting your Merit; carping with 
contempt at your nature and faſhions; breeding, nouriſhing, and fortify ing 
ſuch Inſtruments as are moſt factious againſt you; repulſes and ſcorns of 
your Friends, and Dependents, that are true and ſtedfaſt; winning and in- 
veigling away from you ſuch as are flexible and wavering; thruſting you into 
odious Employments and Offices, to ſupplant your Reputation ; abuſing you, 
and feeding you with dalliances and demonſtrations, to divert you from de- 
ſcending into the ſerious conſideration of your own caſe; and perhaps ven- 
turing you in dangerous and deſperate Enterpriſes, Herein it may pleafe 
your Lordſhip to underſtand me ; for I mean nothing leſs, than that theſe 
things ſhou'd be plotted and intended, as in her Majeſty's royal Mind to- 
wards you: I know the excellency of her nature too well. Bur I ſay, where- 
ever the above- mention'd impreſſion is taken in any King's Breaſt towards a 
Subject, the recited Inconveniences muſt neceſſarily follow, of political con- 
ſequence; in reſpect of ſuch Inſt ruments as are never failing about Princes: 
which ſpy into their humours and deſigns; and not only ſecond them, but 
in ſeconding increaſe them; yes and often, without their knowledge, purſue 
them farther than themſelves wou'd. Your Lordſhip will aſk the Queſtion,” 
wherewith the Athenians uſed to interrupt their Orators, when they exagge- 
rated their dangers; Quid igitur agendum eſt? I will tell your Lordſhip, 
Due mibi nunc in mentem veniunt ; ſuppoſing nevertheleſs, that your ſelf, 
out of your own wiſdom upon the Caſe, with this plainneſs and liberty re- 
preſented to you, will find out better expedients and remedies. I wiſh a 
cure apply*d to each of the five above-mention'd Impreſſions z which I will 
take not in order, but as I think they are of weight. 


And firſt, for removing that Impreſſion of your Nature to be opiniatre, 


and not manageable; above all things I wiſh, that all matters paſt, 
which cannot be revoked, your Lordſhip wou'd turn altogether upon diſſa- 
tisfaction, and not upon your Nature or proper Diſpoſition. This String you 
cannot, upon every apt occaſion, harp upon too much. Next, whereas I 
have noted you to fly and avoid the reſemblance or imitation of my Lord of 
Leiceſter, and Lord Chancellor Hatton; yet I am perſuaded it will do you 
much good, between the Queen and you, to alledge them (as oft as you find 
occaſion) for Authors and Patterns ; for I know no readier means to make 
her Majeſty think you are in your right way. Thirdly, when at any time 
your Lordſhip happens in Speeches to do her Majeſty right, (for there is no 


ſuch thing as Flattery amongſt you all) I fear you handle it, magis in ſpe- 
ciem, 
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ciem, adornatis verbis, quam ut ſentire videaris: So that a Man may read 
Formality in your Countenance ; whereas your Lordſhip ſhou'd do it fami- 
liarly, & oratione fida, Fourthly, you ſhou'd never be without ſome Parti- 
culars on foot, which you ſhou'd ſeem to purſue with earneſtneſs and affec- 
tion; and then let them fall, upon taking knowledge of her Majeſty's 
oppoſition and diſlike. Of which, the weigatieſt ſort may be, if your 
Lordſhip offer to labour in behalf of ſuch as you favour, for ſome of the 
Places now void; chuſing thoſe Subjects you think her Majeſty is likely to 
oppoſe: and if you ſay this is conjunum cum aliena injuria; I will not an- 
ſwer, bæc non aliter conſtabunt; but I ſay, commendation from ſo good a 


Mouth does not hurt a Man, tho' you prevail not. A leſs weighty ſort of 


Particulars may be the pretence of ſome Journeys, which, at her Majeſty's 
requeſt, your Lordſhip might relinquiſh ; as if you wou'd pretend a Journey 


to ſee your Eſtate towards Wales, or the like: for as to great foreign Jour- 


neys of employ and ſervice, it ſtands not with your gravity to play or ſtrata- 
gem with them. And the lighteſt ſort of particulars, tho? not to be neg- 


lected, are in your Habit, Apparel, Geſtures, and the like. 


The ſecond Impreſſion of greateſt prejudice, is that of a Military Depen- 
dence ; wherein I cannot ſufficiently wonder at your procedure. You ſay 
War is your occupation, and go on in that courſe ; whereas, if I might have 
adviſed your Lordſhip, you ſhow'd have left that character at Plymouth ; any 
more than when in Council, or in recommending fit Perſons for military 
Service, where it was ſeaſonable. And here, my Lord, I pray miſtake me 
not; I am not now to play the part of a Gown-Man, that wou'd frame you 
beſt to my own turn. I know what I owe you. Iam infinitely glad of 
this laſt Journey, now *tis paſt ; the rather, becauſe you may make ſo ho- 
nourable a full Point for a time. You have Property good enough in that 
greatneſs: there is none can, for many years, aſcend near you in competition, 
Beſides, the diſpoſing of the Places and Affairs, both concerning the Wars, 
(while you increaſe in other greatneſs) will of themſelves flow to you; 
which will preſerve that Dependence in full meaſure. Tis a thing of all o- 
thers I wou'd have you retain, the Times conſider'd, and the neceſſity of 
the Service; for other reaſon I know none: yet I ſay, keep it in ſubſtance, 
but aboliſh it in ſhew to the Queen; for her Majeſty loves Peace. Next, ſhe 
loves not Charge. Thirdly, that kind of Dependence makes a ſuſpected great- 


neſs. Therefore, quod in/tat agamus. Let that be a ſleeping Honour a while; 


and cure the Queen's Mind in that point. | 

Therefore again, as I heard your Lordſhip deſigning to your ſelf the Earl 
MarſhaPs Place, or the Place of Maſter of the Ordnance; I did not ſo well 
like of either, becauſe of their affinity with a martial Greatneſs. But for 
the Places now vacant; in my judgment, I wou'd name you to the Place of 


Lord — For *tis the third Perſon of the great Officers of the 


Crown. Next, it has a kind of ſuperintendence over the Secretary. It has 


alſo an affinity with the Court of Wards, in regard of the Fees from the Li- 
veries; and ' tis a great Honour, a quiet Place, and worth a thouſand Pounds 
a Year: my Lord Admiral's Father had it, who was a martial Man ; and 

; it. 
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it fits a Favourite to carry her Majeſty's Image in Seal, who bears it beſt 
expreſſed in Heart. But my chief reaſon is, that which I firſt alledg'd, to 
divert her Majeſty from this Impreſſion of martial Greatneſs. In concurrence 
whereof, if your Lordſhip ſhall not remit any thing of your former Diligence 
at the Star-Chamber ; if you ſhall continue ſuch Intelligences as are worth 
the cheriſning; if you ſhall pretend to be as bookiſh and contemplative as 
ever; all theſe Courſes have both their Advantages and Uſes in themſelves 
otherwiſe, and ſerve exceeding aptly to this Purpoſe. Whereto I add one Ex- 
pedient more, ſtronger than all the reſt ; and for my own confident Opinion, 
void of any Prejudice or Danger of Diminution to your Greatneſs ; and that 
is, the bringing of ſome martial Man to be of the Council; dealing directly 
with her Majeſty in it, as for her Service, and your better Aſſiſtance: chuſing, 
nevertheleſs, ſome Perſon that may be known not to come in againſt you 
by any former Diviſion, I judge the fitteſt to be my Lord Mountjoy,' or my 
Lord Willoughby. And if your Lordſhip ſee deeper mto it than I do, that 


you wou'd not have it done in effect; yet in my Opinion, you may ſerve 


your turn by the pretence of it, and ſtay it nevertheleſs. 

The third Impreſſion is of a Popular Reputation; which, becauſe tis a 
thing good in itſelf, being obtained as your Lordſhip: obtains it, that is, 
bonis artibus; and becauſe, well governed, *tis one of the Flowers of your 
Greatneſs, ' both preſent and to come, it ſhould be handled tenderly. Fhe 
only way is to quench it verbis, not rebus: and therefore to take all occaſions 
with the Queen, to ſpeak againſt Popularity and popular Courſes vehemently ; 
and to tax it in all others; but, nevertheleſs, to go on in your honourable 
common-wealth Courſes as you do. And therefore I wilt not adviſe you to 
cure this, by dealing in Monopolies, or any Oppreſſions; only, if in Par- 
liament your Lordſhip be forward for Treaſure, in reſpect of the Wars, it 
becomes your Perſon well: and if her Majeſty object Popularity to you at 
any time, I would ſay to her, a Parliament will ſhew that ; and ſo feed her 
with Expectation. | 

The fourth Impreſſion, that of the Inequality between your Eſtate of 
Means and your Greatneſs of Reſpects, is not to be neglected. For believe 
it, my Lord, till her Majeſty find you careful of your Eſtate, ſhe will 
not only think you more likely to continue chargeable to her; but ſuppoſe 
you have higher Imaginations. The Remedies are, firſt, to profeſs it in alt 
ſpeeches to her : next, in ſuch Suits wherein both Honour, Gift and Profit 
may be taken, to communicate freely with her Majeſty, by way of inducing 
her to grant that it will be this benefit to you. Laſtly, to be plain with. 
your Lordſhip, nothing can make the Queen or the World think ſo much 
that you are come to a prevident care of your Eſtate, as the altering of ſome 
of your Officers; who, tho? they are as true to you as one hand to the other ; 
yet opinio veritate major: but if, in reſpect of the Bonds they may be entered 
into for your Lordſhip, you cannot ſo well diſmiſs them; this cannot be 
done but with Time. 

For the 5th and laſt, which is of the Advantage of a Favourite; as, fever*d 
from the reſt, it cannot hurt; fo, join'd with them, it makes her 1 2 
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fearful and apprehenſive ; as not knowing her own Strength. The only Remedy 
for this is, to give way to ſome other Favourite, as in particular you ſhall 
find her Majeſty inclined ; ſo that the Subje& has no dangerous aſpect towards 
yourſelf. For otherwiſe, whoſoever ſha}l tell me, that you may not have 
ſingular uſe of a Favourite at your devotion; I will ſay he underſtands not 
the Queen's Affection, nor your Lordſhip's Condition. 

October 4. 1596. | 


XI. 


To the Earl of Ess x x; defiring he would excuſe the Author's 
Deen to the Queen, of going abroad, after his Refuſal, 


Am ſorry her Majeſty ſhould take my motion of Travelling in offence. 
But ſurely, under her Majeſty's royal Correction, *tis ſuch an Offence as it 
would be to the Sun, when a Man, to avoid the ſcorching Heat thereof, 
flies into the Shade. And your Lordſhip may eaſily think, that having now, 
theſe twenty Years (for ſo long *tis ſince I went with Sir Amyas Paulet into 
France, from her Majeſty's royal Hand) made her Service the Scope of my 
Life; I ſhall never find a greater grief than this, relinguere amorem primum, 
But ſince principia actionum ſunt tantum in noſtra poteſtate; I hope her Majeſty 
of her Clemency, and Juſtice, will pardon me, and not force me to pine here 
with melancholy. For, tho* my Heart be good, yet my Eyes will be ſore; 
ſo that I ſhall have no pleaſure to look abroad. And if I ſhould otherwiſe 
be affected, her Majeſty, in her Wiſdom, will but think me an impudent Man, 
that would face out a Diſgrace. Therefore, as I have ever found you my 

dLord and true Friend, I pray ſo open the matter to her Majeſty, as 


| 00 
ſhe may diſcern the Neceſſity of it; without adding hard Thoughts to her 


Rejection; of which, I am ſure, the latter I never deſerved. 
An. 1598. 


XII. 


75 che Earl of Es8ExX; upon the Earl «Expedition into. 
; Ireland. | 


2 UR late Obſervance of my Silence, in your Occaſions, makes me 
ſet down a few wandring Lines, as one that would ſay ſomewhat, 
and can ſay nothing, upon your Lordſhip's intended Charge for Ireland. 
My Endeavour I know you will accept graciouſly and well; whether * 


® The Author being then about eighteen, 
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take it by the handle of the Occaſion, miniſter'd from your ſelf, or of the 
Affection from whence it proceeds. 

Your Lordſhip is deſigned to a Service of great Merit and Danger: and 
as the Greatneſs of the Danger muſt needs include a like proportion of Merit; 
ſo the Greatneſs of the Merit may include no ſmall conſequence of Danger ; 
if it be not temperately governed. For all immoderate Succels extinguiſhes 
Merit, and ſtirs up Diſtaſtz and Envy; the aſſured Fore-runners of whole 
Charges of Danger. But Jam at the laſt Point firſt ; ſome good Spirit leading 
my Pen to preſage Succeſs to your Lordſhip: wherein, ?tis true, I am not 
without my Oracles and Divinations; none of them ſuperſtitious, and yet not 
all natural. For firſt, looking into the Courſe of God's Providence, in 
things now depending; and calling to mind, how great things God has done 
by her Majeſty and for her; I collect he has diſpoſed of this great Defection 
in Ireland, thereby to give an urgent occaſion to the Reduction of that whole 
Kingdom; as upon the Rebellion of De/mond there enſued the Reduction of 
that whole Province. 

Secondly, Your Lordſhip goes againſt three of the unluckieſt Vices of all 
others; Diſloyalty, Ingratitude and Inſolence; which three Offences, in all 
Examples, have ſeldom their Doom adjourn'd to the next World. 

Laſtiy, He that ſhall have had the honour to know your Lordſhip in- 
wardly, as J have had, ſhall find bona Exta ; whereby he may better ground 
a Divination of Good, than upon the Diſſection of a Sacrifice. But that part 
leave ; as *tis fit for others to be confident upon you, and you to be confi- 
dent upon the Cauſe ;. the Goodneſs and Juſtice whereof is ſuch, as can hardly 
be matched in any Example: it being no ambitious War againſt Foreigners, 
but a Recovery of Subjects; and that after Lenity of Conditions often tried; 
and a Recovery of them not only to Obedience, but to Humanity and Policy 

from more than Indian Barbariſm. | | 

There is yet another kind of Divination, familiar to matters of State; 
being that which Demoſthenes ſo often relied upon, when he ſaid, what for 
the Time paſt is worſt of all, is for the Time to come the beſt : which is, that 
things go ill, not by Accident, but by Errors; wherein, if your Lordſhip 
has been heretofore an awaking Cenſor ; yet you mult look for no other 
now, but Medice, cura teir ſum. And tho? you ſhall not be the happy Phyſician 
that comes in the Decline of the Diſeaſe; yet you embrace that condition 
which many noble Spirits have accepted for Advantage; which is, that you 
go upon the greater danger of your Fortune, and the leſs of your Reputation; 
and fo the Honour countervails the Adventure: of which Honour your Lord- 
ſhip is in no ſmall poſſeſſion, when her Majeſty (known to be one of the moſt 
judicious Princes in diſcerning of Spirits that ever governed) has made choice 
of you, merely out of her royal Judgment, (her Affection inclining rather 
to continue your Attendance ;) into whoſe Hand and Truſt to put the Com- 
mand and Conduct of ſo great Forces; the gathering the Fruit of ſo great 


Charge; the Execution of ſo many Counſels; the redeeming of the 


Defaults of ſo many former Governors; and the clearing of the Glory of her 


lo many happy Years Reign, only in this part eclipſed. Nay more, how 
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far the Danger of the State is interlaced with the Danger of England, and 
therefore how great the Honour is, to keep and defend the Approaches or 
Avenues of this Kingdom, I hear many diſcourſe; and there is a great dif- 
ference, whether the Tortoiſe gathers herſelf within her Shell hurt or unhurt. 
And if any Man be of opinion, that the Nature of the Enemy extenuates 
the Honour of the Service, being but a Rebel and a Savage ; I differ from 
him : for I ſee the juſteſt Triumphs that the Romans in their Greatneſs ob- 
tain*d; and thoſe from whence the Emperors in their Titles received Addition 
and Denomination, were of ſuch an Enemy as this; that is, People barba- 
rous, and not reduced to Civility, magnifying a kind of lawleſs Liberty, and 
prodigal of Life ; harden'd in Body, fortified in Woods and Bogs, and placing 
both Juſtice and Felicity in the Sharpneſs of their Swords: ſuch were the Ger- 
mans, ancient Britons, and divers others. Upon which kind of People, whether 
the Victory were a Conqueſt or a Re-conqueſt, upon a Rebellion or a Re- 
volt, it made no difference in Honour; and therefore *tis not the enriching pre- 
datory War that has the Pre-eminence in Honour; elſe would it be more honour 
to bring in a Carrack of rich Burden, than one of the twelve Spaniſh Apoſtles. 
But then this Nature of the People yields a higher Point of Honour, conſi- 
dered in Truth and Subſtance, than any War can yield, which ſhould be 
atchieved againſt a civil Enemy; if the end may be, paciſque imponere morem, 
to replant and refound the Policy of that Nation; to which nothing is want- 
ing, but a juſt and civil Government : which Deſign, as it deſcends to you 
from your noble Father, who loſt his Life in that Action, (tho? he paid tribute 
to Nature and not to Fortune ;) ſo I hope your Lordſhip ſhall be as fatal a 
Caprain to this War, as Africanus was to the War of Carthage ; after both his 
Uncle and Father had loſt their Lives in Spain, in the ſame War. Now tho' 
all this be not much to the purpoſe of Advice, yet *tis what I have left me; 
being. no military Man, and ignorant in the Particulars of State. For a 
Man may, by the Eye, ſetup the White in the midſt of the Butt, tho? he be 
no Archer. | | 
Therefore I will only add this Wiſh, according to the Engliſb Phraſe, which 
terms a well- meant Advice, a Wiſh; that your Lordſhip in the whole 
Action, looking forward, would ſet it down, that Merit is worthier than 
Fame; and looking back hither, remember, That Obedience is better than 
Sacrifice. For endeavouring at Fameand Glory, may make your Lordſhip, 
in the Adventure of your Perſon, to be valiant as a private Soldier, rather 
than as a General: it may make you in your Commands rather to be gra- 
cious than diſciplinary ; it may make you preſs action rather haſtily than 


 Faſonably and ſafely ; it may make you feek rather to atchieve the War by 


force, than by intermixture of Practice; it may make you, if God ſhall 
fend proſperous Beginnings, rather ſeek the Fruition of that Honour, than 


the Perfection of the Work in hand. And for the other Point, that is, the 


proceeding like a good Proteſtant, upon expreſs Warrant, and not upon good 
Intention ; your Lotdſhip in your Wiſdom knows, that as 'tis moſt fit for 


*Alludir to the Spaniſh Armada ; wherein were twelve Ships, called by the Names of the 
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you to deſire convenient liberty of Inſtructions, fo *tis no leſs fit for you 
to obſerve the due limits of them; remembring that the exceeding of them 
may not only procure, in caſe of adverſe accidents, a dangerous diſavow; 
but alſo, (in caſe of proſperous ſucceſs) be ſubje& to interpretation; as if all 
were not referred to the right end, | 

Thus I have preſum'd to write to your Lordſhip, in methods ignorantie ; 
which is, when a Man ſpeaks of any Subject, not according to its merits, 
but according to the model of his own Knowledge: and moſt humbly de- 
fire that the weakneſs thereof may be ſupply'd in your Lordſhip, by a kind 
reception; as 'tis in me by my beſt wiſhes. 

An. 1599. 


XIII. 


To the Lord Henay HOwWARD ; clearing himſelf of Afper- 
fron in the Caſe of the Earl of Esskx. 


HERE are very few beſides your ſelf, to whom I wou*d perform this 
reſpect; for I contemn Mendacia Fame, as it walks among inferiors ; 
tho' I neglect it not, as it may have entrance into ſome Ears. For your 
Lordſhip's love, rooted upon good Opinion, I eſteem it highly; becauſe I 
have taſted the Fruits of it; and we have both taſted of the beſt Waters, in 
my account, to knit Minds together. There is ſhaped a tale in London's 
Forge, which beats apace at this time, that I ſhouw'd deliver Opinion to the 
Queen, in my Lord of Z/zx*'s Cauſe ; firſt, that *rwas Præmunire; and now 
laſt, that twas High Treaſon ; and this Opinion to be in oppoſition and en- 
counter of the Lord Chief Juſtice's Opinion, and the Attorney-General's. My 
Lord, I thank God, my Wit ſerves me not to deliver any Opinion to the 
Queen, which my Heart ſerves me not to maintain; one and the fame Con- 
ſcience of Duty guiding and fortifying me. But the untruth of this Fable, 
God and my Sovereign can witneſs ; and there I leave it: knowing no more 
remedy againſt Lyes, than others do againſt Libels. | 
The Root, no queſtion, of it is, partly, ſome light-headed Envy at my 
Acceſſes to her Majeſty ; which being begun and continu'd ſince my Child- 
hood, as long as her Majeſty ſhall think me worthy of them, I ſcorn thoſe 
that ſhall think the contrary. And another reaſon is, the aſperſion of this 
Tale, and the Envy thereof, upon ſome greater Man, in regard of my 
nearneſs. And therefore, my Lord, I pray you anſwer for me, to = Per- 
lon that you think worthy your own Reply, and my Defence. As for my 
Lord of &fex, Iam not ſervile to him; having regard to my Superior's Duty. 
I have been much obliged to him. And, on the other fide, I have ſpent 
more Time, and more Thoughts, about his well doing, than ever I did about 
my own. I pray God that you, his Friends amongſt you, be in the right. 


Nulla remedia tam faciunt dolorem, quam que ſunt ſalutaria. For my parts I 
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have deſerv'd better, than to have my Name objected to Envy; or my Life 


to a Ruffian's violence. But I have the Privy-Coat of a good Conſcience, I 
am ſure theſe Courſes and Rumours hurt my Lord more than all. So ha- 


ving open'd my ſelf to your Lordſhip, I deſire exceedingly to be prefer'd 
n your good Opinion and Love. 

| A 
To Sir FuL EE Grrviltn'; complaining of his diſap- 


pointment in Preferment. 


Underſtand of your pains to have viſited me; for which I thank you. 
My matter is an endleſs queſtion. I aſſure you I had ſaid, requieſce ani- 


ma mea: but now I am otherwiſe put to my Pſalter; nolite confidere. I 


dare go no farther. Her Majeſty had, by ſer Speech, more than once aſſured 


me of her intention to call me to her Service; which I cou'd not underſtand 


but of the Place I had been named co. And now, whether invidus homo hoc 
fecit; or whether my matter muſt be an Appendix to my Lord of E/ſex's 
Suit; or whether her Majeſty, pretending to prove my Ability, means but 


to take advantage of ſome Errors, which, like enough, at one time or other 


I may commit, or what it is; but her Majeſty is not ready to diſpatch 


it. And what tho' the Maſter of the Rolls, and my Lord of E, your ſelf 


and others, think my Caſe certain; yet in the mean time, I have a hard 
condition to ſtand fo, that whatever Service I do to her Majeſty, it ſhall be 
thought to be but Servitium viſcatum; Lime-twigs, and Fetches to place my 
ſelf: and ſo I ſhall have Envy, not Thanks. This is a Courſe to quench all 
good Spirits, and to corrupt every Man's Nature; which will, I fear, 
much hurt her Majeſty's Service in the end. I have been like a Piece of 
Stuff beſpoken in the Shop; and if her Majeſty will not take me, perhaps 
the ſelling by Parcels will be more gainful. For to be, as I told you, like a 
Child following a Bird, which when he 1s neareſt flies away, and lights a 
little before, and then the Child after it again, and ſo on in inſiuitum; I am 
weary of it; as alſo of wearying my good Friends ; of whom, nevertheleſs, 
I hope in one Courſe or other gratefully to deſerve. And ſo not forgetting 
your Buſineſs, I ceaſe to trouble you farther with this 2½ & moderata Que- 
rimonia : for indeed, I confeſs, primus amor will not be eaſily caſt off. 


XV. 


To the fame purpoſe, the Author writes another Letter, to Sir Robert Cecil, in the year 
1600, concluding thus, As to any Violence to be offer d me, wherewith my Friends tell me, 
« with no ſmall Terror, I am threaten'd; I thank God I have the Privy-Coat of a good Con- 
« ſcience; and have long ſince put off any fearful care of Life, or the accidents of Life. 

d Afterwards Lord Brooke ; and Chancellor of the Exchequer to King Fame,. 
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XV. 
To the Queen; upon his keeping from Court. 


Moſt humbly intreat your Majeſty, not to impute my abſence to any 

Weakneſs of Mind or Unworthineſs : But I aſſure your Majeſty, I find En- 
vy beating ſo ſtrongly upon me, that it were not ſtrength of Mind, but 
ſtupidity, if I ſhou'd not decline the occaſions ; except I cou'd do your Ma- 
jeſty more ſervice than I can any ways diſcern I am able to do. My Courſe 
towards your Majeſty, (God is my witneſs) has been pure, and unleavened : 
and never poor Gentleman, I am perſuaded, had a dee per and truer deſire 
and care of your Glory, your Safety, your Repoſe of Mind, your Service; 
wherein, if I have exceeded my outward Vocation, I moſt humbly crave 
your Majeſty's pardon for my preſumption, On the other ſide, if I have 
come ſhort of my inward Vocation ; I moſt humbly crave God's pardon for 


quenching the Spirit. But in this mind I find much ſolitude, and want of 


comfort; which I judge to be, becauſe I take Duty too exactly, and not ac- 
cording to the Dregs of this Age ; wherein the old Anthem might never be 
more truly ſung; tus mundus in maligno 1 8 eſt. My Life has been 
threatened, and my Name libelled ; which I count an honour. But theſe 
are the Practices of thoſe whoſe Deſpairs are dangerous; yet not ſo dangerous 
as their Hopes; or elſe the Devices of ſome, that wou'd put out all your 
Majeſty's Lights, and fall to reckoning how many years you have reign'd: 
which | beſcech our bleſſed Saviour may be doubled ; and that I may never 
live to ſee any eclipſe of your Glory, interruption of Safety, or indiſpoſition 
of your Perſon; which I recommend to the divine Majeſty. 
An. 1600. 


XVI. 


To the Earl of NORTHUMBERLAND ; tendring Service. 


S the Time of ſowing the Seed is known, but the Time of its coming 

up and diſcloſing, is caſual, or according to the Seaſon: ſo, I 

am a witneſs to my ſelf, that there has been long cover'd in my Mind, a 
Seed of Affection and Zeal towards your Lordſhip ; ſown by the eſteem of 
your Virtues, and your particular honours and favours to my Brother de- 
| ceaſed, and my ſelf; which Seed ſtill ſpringing, now burſts forth into this 
Profeſſion. And to be plain with your Lordſhip, *tis very true, (and no 
Wind of Civil Matters can blow this out of my Head or Heart ;) that your 


great capacity, and love towards Studies and Contemplations of a higher and 
worthier 
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worthier Nature than popular, (a Nature rare in the World, and in a Perſon 
o. your Lordſhip's quality almoſt ſingular ;) is to me a great and chief mo- 
tive to draw my Affection, and Admiration, towards you. And therefore, 
my Lord, if I may be of any uſe to your Lordſhip, by my Head, Tongue 
or Pen, Means or Friends, I humbly pray you to hold me your own ; and 
herewithal, not to do ſo much wrong to my good intention, nor partly to 
your own worth, as to conceive that this recommendation of my Service pro- 
ceeds out of any ſtraits of my Occaſions; but merely out of an Election, and 
indeed the Fulneſs of my Heart. 

An. 1603, 


XVII. 


To the Earl of DxvoNsSHIRE, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
apologizing for his Conduct, with relation to the Earl 
of Es8Ex. 5 5 


Cannot be ignorant, and ought to be ſenſible of the Wrong I ſuſtain in 
common Diſcourſe, as if I had been falſe or ungrateful to the noble, but 
unfortunate Earl of Ee. For ſatisfying the vulgar ſort, I do not ſo much 

d it: tho' I love a good Name, tis yet but as a Handmaid, and Atten- 


dant of Honefty and Virtue. For I am of his opinion who ſaid pleaſantly, 


it was a ſhime that a Suitor to the Miſtreſs ſhou'd make love to the 
Maid; and therefore to court common Fame, otherwiſe than it follows 


on honeſt Courſes, I find my ſelf no way fit or diſpoſed. On the other ſide, 


there is no worldly thing that concerns my ſelf, which I hold more dear, than 
the good Opinion of certain Perſons; amongſt whom, there is none I wou'd 
more willingly ſatisfy than your Lordſhip. Firſt, becauſe you loved my 


Lord of Eſex, and therefore will not be partial ro me; which is part of 


what I deſire. Next, becauſe it has ever pleaſed you to ſhew your ſelf to me 


an honourable Friend; and ſo no baſeneſs in me to endeavour to ſatisfy you, 


And laſtly, becauſe I know your Lordſhip is excellently grounded in the 
true rules and habits of Duties and Moralities; which are what muſt decide 
this matter. And here my defence needs be but ſimple and brief; for what- 
ever I did in that action and proceeding, was done in my Duty and Service 


to the Queen and the State; in which I wou'd not ſhew my ſelf falſe-heart- 


ed, nor faint-hearted, for any Man's ſake living. For every honeſt Man 


that has his Heart well planted, will forſake his King rather than forſake 


God; and forſake his Friend rather than forſake his King; and yet will for- 
ſake any earthly Commodity, yea, and his own Life in ſome caſes, rather : 
than forſake his Friend. I hope the World has not forgot theſe degrees; 
elſe the Heathen faying, Amicus uſque ad aras; A Friend as far as Con- 


And 
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And if any Man ſhall fay, I did officiouſly intrude my ſelf into that Buſi- 
neſs, becauſe I had no hens Place; the like may be ſaid, in effect, of all 
che Buſineſs that paſſed the Hands of the learned Counſel, either of State or 
Revenues theſe many years, wherein I was continually uſed. For, the Queen 
knew her ſtrength ſo well, that ſhe expected her Word ſhou'd be a Warrant; 
and after the manner of the beſt Princes before her, did not always tye her 
Truſt to Place ; but ſometimes divided private Favour from Office. And for 
my part, tho I was not fo unpractiſed in the World, but I knew the Condition 
was ſubject to Envy and Danger: yet becauſe I knew again ſhe was conſtant 
in her Favours; and made an end where the began; and eſpecially becaufe 
ſhe upheld me with extraordinary Acceſs, and other Demonſtrations of Con- 
fidence and Grace, I reſolved to endure it in expectation of better. 

But my Scope and Deſire is, that your Lordſhip would have patience to 
know the truth, with fome particularity, of all that has paſſed in this Cauſe, 
wherein I had any part; that you may perceive how honeſt a Heart Tever 


> bore to my Sovereign, to my Country, and to that Nobleman, who had ſo 
well deſerved of me, and ſo well accepted of my deſervings; and whofe fortune 


cannot remember without much Grief, But for any action of mine towards 
him, there is nothing that paſſed me in my Life, that comes to my remem- 
brance with more clearneſs, and leſs check of Conſcience : for it will appear, 
thatT was not only not oppoſite to my Lord of &#f:x, but that T employed 
the utmoſt of my Wits, and adventur'd my Fortune with the Queen, to have 


re-inftated him; and ſo continued faithfully and induſtrioufly, till his laſt 


fatal Impaticnce : after which day, there was no time to work for him; tho” 
the ſame Affection in me, when it could not work on the proper Subject, went 
to the next; with no ill effect towards ſome others, who, T 

not know it, than not acknowledge it. And this I will aſſure your Lordfhip, 


I hall leave nothing untold, that is Truth, for any enemy that I have, to 


add: and on the other ſide, I muſt reſerve much that makes for me, in ma 
reſpects of Duty; which Iefteem above my Credit: and what TI have here ſet 
down, I bio as I hope to have any part in God's favour, is true. | 

Tis well known, how I, many years ſince dedicated my Labours and Studies 
to the Uſe and Service of my Lord of E; which I proteſtT did not, as making 
choice of him for the likelieft means of my ownAdvancement; butout of the hu- 
mour of a Man that ever, from the time I had any uſe of Reafon, whether it 
were from reading good Books, or the example of a good Father, or by 
Nature, loved his Country more than was anſwerable to his Fortune. And 
held, at that time, my Lord to be the fitteſt inſtrument of doing good to the 
State; and therefore applied myſelf ro him in a manner which I think rarely 
happens among Men: for I did not only labour carefully and induftrioufly 
in what he ſet me about, whether matter of advice or otherwiſe ; but neg- 
lecting the Queen's Service, my own Fortune, and in a ſort my Vocation, I 
did nothing but adviſe and ruminate with my ſelf, to the beſt of my Under- 
ſtanding, Propoſals and Memorials of any thing that might concern his 
Lordſbip's Honour, Fortune or Service. And when, not long after I enter'd 
into this courſe, my Brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, came from beyond 1 


think, do rather 
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Seas; being a Gentleman whoſe Abilities the World takes notice of for matters 
of State, eſpecially foreign; I likewiſe knit his Service to my Lord's diſpoſing, 
And on the other ſide, I muſt and will ever acknowledge my Lord's Love, 
Truſt,and Favour, towards me; and laſt of all, his Liberality : having poſſeſſed 
meof Land, to the value of eighteen hundred Pounds ; and this at ſuch a 
time, and with ſo kind and noble Circumſtances, that the Manner was as 
much as the Matter. And the Manner of it was this. After the by A had 
denied me the Sollicitor's Place, for which his Lordſhip had been a Jong and 
earneſt ſuitor on my behalf, it pleaſed him to come to me from Richmond to 
Twicknam-Park, and ſay, <* Mr. Bacon, the Queen has denied me the Place 
„for you, and has placed another: I know you are the leaſt part of your 
„oon matter; but you fare ill becauſe you have choſen me for your Mean 
sand Dependence: you have ſpent your time and thoughts in my matters; 
« I die, (thoſe were his very Words,) if I do not ſomewhat towards your 
Fortune; you ſhall not deny to accept a piece of Land, which I will beſtow 
« upon you.“ I anſwered, that for my Fortune it was no great matter: but 
that his Lordſhip's offer made me call to mind what uſed to be faid, when I was 
in France, of the Duke of Guiſe; that he was the greateſt Uſurer in Fance, 
becauſe he had turned all his Eſtate into Obligations; meaning, that he had 
left himſelf nothing, but only had bound numbers of Perſons to him. Now, 
my Lord, ſaid I, I would not have you imitate his Courſe, nor turn your 
Eſtate thus, by great Gifts, into Obligations; for you will find many bad 
| Debtors. He bid me take no care for that; and preſſed it: whereupon ! 
faid, my Lord, I ſee I muſt be your Homager, and hold Land of your 
Gift; but do you know the manner of doing homage in Law? Tis always 
with a ſaving of his Faith to the King, and his other Lords; and therefore, 
my Lord, ſaid I, I can be no more yours than I was; and it muſt be with 
the ancient Savings; and if I pow to be a rich Man, you will allow me 
to give it back again, to ſome of your unrewarded Followers. | 
But to return ; ſure I am, that while I had moſt credit with him, his For- 
tune went on beſt : and yet in two main points we always directly and con- 
tradictorily differed ; which I will mention, becauſe it gives light to all that 
followed. The one was; I ever ſet this down, that the only courſe to be 
held with the Queen, was by Obſequiouſneſs and Obſervance : and I remem- 
ber I would uſually engage confidently ; that if he would take that courſe 
conſtantly, and with choice of good particulars to expreſs. it; the Queen 
would be brought in time to Abaſueruss Queltion, has ſbould be done lo the 
Man that the King would honnur ? Meaning that her Goodneſs was without 
limit, where there was a true Concurrence; which I koew in her Nature to be 
true. My Lord, on the other fide; had a ſettled Opinion, that the Queen 
could be brought to nothing but by a kind of Neceſſity and Authority; 
and I well remember, when by violent courſcs at any time he had got his 
will, he would aſk me, Now, Sir, whoſe Principles are true? And I would 
again ſay to him; my; Lord, theſe courſes are like hot Waters ; they will 
help at a pang, but if you uſe chem, you will ſpoil the Stomach; and 
be, obliged {till, to niake them ſtronger and ſtronger; and yet in the 


end 
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end they will lefſen their operation; with much other variety, wherewith 
I uſed to touch that ſtring. | 

Another point was, that I always vehemently diſſuaded him from ſeeking 
Greatneſs by a military, or popular Dependence; as what would breed Jealouſy 


in the Queen, Preſumption in himſelf, and Perturbation in the State: and 1 


uſually compared theſe two Dependencies to Icarus's two Wings, which were 


join'd on with Wax, and would make him venture to ſoar too high; then fail 


him at the height. And I would farther ſay to him; My Lord, ſtand upon two 
Feet, and fly not upon two Wings. The two Feet are the two kinds of Juſtice, 
commutative and diſtributive : uſe your Greatneſs for the advancing of Merit 
and Virtue, and relieving Wrongs and Burdens; you ſhall need no other 
Art or Fineſſe. But he would tell me, that Opinion came not from my Mind; 
but from my Robe. | ES : 

It is very true, that I, who never meant toenthral my ſelf to my Lord of 
Eſſex, nor any other Man, more than ſtood with the Publick Good, did, 
tho? I cou'd prevail little, divert him by all means poſſible from Courſes of 
the Wars and Popularity: for I ſaw plainly the Queen muſt either live or 
die ; if ſhe lived, the Times would be as in the Decline of an old Prince ; 
if ſhe died, the Times would be as in the Beginning of a new one; and 
that if his Lordſhip roſe too faſt in theſe Courſes, the Times muſt be dan- 
gerous for him, and he for them, Nay, I remember, I was thus plain with 
him upon his Voyage to the Iſlands, when I faw crery mg put forth ſuch 
actions of Charge and Provocation ; and told him, My Lord, when I came 
firſt to you, I took you for a Phyſician, that deſired to cure the Diſeaſes of 
the State; but now I doubt you will be like thoſe Phyſicians who can be con- 
tent to keep their Patients low, becauſe themſelves would always be in requeſt. 
Which plainneſs he, nevertheleſs, took very well; as he had an excellent Ear, 


and was patientiſſimus veri; and aſſured me, the caſe of the Realm requir'd it: 


and I think this Speech of mine, and the like renewed afterwards, pricked 
him to write that Apology which is in many Men's hands. 

But this difference in two points, ſo capital, and ſo material, bred in 
proceſs of time a diſcontinuance of Privacy, (as the manner of Men is ſeldom 
to communicate where they think their Courſes not approved, ) between his 
Lordſhip and my ſelf; ſo that I was not, as before, call*d nor adviſed with, 
for a Year and a half before his going into [reland: yet as to his going, 
It pleaſed him expreſsly, and in a ſet manner, to deſire my Opinion and 
Counſel, At which time, I did not only diſſuade, but proteſt againſt his 
going; telling him, with as much Vehemence and Aſſeveration as I could, 


that Abſence in that kind would exulcerate the Queen's Mind; whereby it 


would not be poſſible for him to carry himſelf ſo, as to give her ſufficient 
Content; nor for her to carry herſelf ſo, as to give him ſufficient Countenance : 
which would be ill for her, ill for him, and ill for the State. And becauſe 
I would omit no Argument, I remember I ſtood alſo upon the Difficulty of the 
Action; ſetting before him out of Hiſtory, that the Iriſb was ſuch an Enemy 
as the ancient Gaul, or Britons, or Germans were: and that we ſaw how the 
Romans, who had ſuch Diſcipline to govern their Soldiers, and ſuch Dona- 
tives to encourage them, and the whole World in a manner to levy them; 
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et when they came to deal with Enemies, that placed their Felicity only in 
Fe and the Sharpneſs of their Sword; and had the natural elemental 
Advantages of Woods and Bogs, and Hardneſs of Bodies, they ever found 
they had their hands full of them; and therefore concluded, that going over 
with ſuch expectation as he did, and the churliſhneſs of the Enterprize 


not likely to anſwer it, would mightily diminiſh his Reputation. And many 


otherReaſons I uſed; ſo that I never, in my life-time, dealt with him ſo earneſtly 
both by Speech, by Writing, and all the means I could deviſe. For, I did, as 
plainly ſee his overthrow chain'd, as it were w Deſtiny, tothat Journey ; as 
tis poſſible for any Man to ground a Judgment upon future Contingents. 
But however his Ear was open, yet his Heart and Reſolution were ſhut againſt 
that Advice; whereby his Ruin might have been prevented“. . 
After my Lord's going, I ſaw how true a Prophet I was, in regard of the 
evident Alteration that naturally ſucceeded in the Queen's Mind ; and there- 
upon I was ſtil} in watch, to find the beſt occaſion that I cou'd either take or 


_ miniſter, to pluck him out of the fire; if it had been poſſible. And not long 
after, methought I ſaw ſome Overture thereof, which I apprehended readily; 
a2 a Particular known to very few. And I the rather relate it, becauſe hear it is 


faid, that while my Lord was in Ireland, I revealed ſome things againſt him, 
or [ cannot tell what; which if it were not a mere Slander, as the reſt is, but 


had any, tho' ever ſo little colour, was furely upon this occaſion. 


The Queen, one day at Nonſuch, (a little before Cuffe's coming over,) 


where I attended her, :ſhew'd a paſſionate diſtaſte of my Lord's proceedings in 


Treland ; as if they were unfortunate, raſh, contemptuous, and not without 
ſome private End of his own, and all that might be; and was pleaſed, as ſhe 
ſpoke of it to many whom ſhe truſted leaſt, . ſo to fall into the like Diſcourſe 


with me: whereupon I, who was ſtill awake, and true to my grounds, which 


I thought ſureſt for my Lord's good, ſaid to this effect: Madam, I know 
«not the Particulars : of State; but I know this, that Prince's Actions 


_ «<< muſt have no abrupt Periods or Concluſions ;. otherwiſe I ſhould think, 


« that if you had my Lord of Eſex here, with a white Staff in his hand, as 


my Lord of Leicefter had; and continued him till about you, for Society 


« to your ſelf, and for an Honour and Ornament to your Attendance and 
4% Court, in the Eyes of your People, and in the Eyes of foreign Ambaſſa- 
« dors, then were he in his proper Element; for to diſcontent him as you 
« do, and yet to put Arms and Power in his hands, may be a kind of Temp- 
c tation to make him prove cumberſome and unruly, And, therefore, if you 


would imponere bonam clauſulam, and ſend for him; and fatisfy him with 
Honour here near you, if your Affairs, which I am not acquainted with, 


« will permit it, I think were the beſt way.” Which Courſe, your Lordſhip 


| $ knows, if it had been taken, all had been well; and no Contempt in my 


Lord's coming over, nor continuance of theſe. Jealouſies, which that Em- 


2 | 2 of Ireland bred; and my Lord here in his former Greatneſs. 


| to his Chamber, for leaving Ireland without the Queen's Licence. This was 


teſolved upon. 


he next news I heard was, that my Lord was come over; and committed 


| | PN > V at 
* IF Letter e e does not appear to anſwer this Character fully; we muſt conſider it 
wrote, as it was, immediate 


Ls 


y before the Earl's Departure, for Ireland 3 when the Expedition was 
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at Nonſuch; where I came to his Lordſhip, and talked with him privately 
about a quarter of an hour: and he aſked my opinion of the courſe that was 
taken with him. I told him, My Lord, Nubecula eſt, cito tranſibis; it is 
« but a Miſt, But I ſhall tell 22 Lordſhip, it is as Miſts are; if it go 


e upwards, it may perhaps cauſe a ſhower ; if downwards, it will clear up. 
« And therefore, my good Lord, carry it ſo, as to take away, by all means, 
all Umbrage and Diſtaſte from the Queen ; and eſpecially, if I were wor- 
« thy to adviſe you, obſerve three Points: Firſt, make not this Ceſſation or 
„Peace, concluded with Tyrone, as a Service wherein you glory; but as a 
« ſhuffling up of a Proſecution which was not very fortunate. N. 


*« but leave it to her. Thirdly, ſeek acceſs importunt, opportune, ſeriouſly, 
« ſportingly, every way.” I remember my Lord was willing to hear me, 


but ſpoke little, and ſhook his Head ſometimes, as if he had thought I was in the 


- wrong but ſure I am, he did juſt contrary in every one of theſe three points. 
After this, during the time my Lord was committed to the Lord-Keeper's, 
I often came to the Queen, as I uſed to do about Cauſes of her Revenue and 
Lau-Buſineſs, as is well known; by reaſon of which Acceſs, according to 
the ordinary Charities of Court, it was given out, that I was one of them 
that incenſed the Queen againſt my Lord of Eſex. I will not think that 
theſe Speeches grew any way from her Majeſty's own Speeches, - whoſe Me- 
mory I ſhall ever. honour ; if they did, ſhe is with God: and Miſerum eſe 
ab illis lædi, de quibus non poſſis quæri. But I muſt give this Teſtimony to 
my Lord Cecil, that once, in his Houſe at the Savoy, he dealt with me directly, 
and ſaid to me, . Couſin, I hear it, but I believe it not; that you ſhould do 
« ſome ill office to my Lord of &/zx : for my part I am merely paſſive, and 


not active in this Action; I follow the, Queen, and that heavily, for I lead 


* her not. My Lord of '£/zx is one that in Nature I could conſent with, as well 
« as with any one living; the Queen indeed is my Sovereign, and I am 
eher Creature: I may not loſe her: and the ſame courſe I would wiſh you 
* to take.“ Whereupon I fatisfied him how far I was from any ſuch mind. 


And as ſometimes it happens, that Men's Inclinations are open'd more in 
a Toy, than ina ſerious matter; a little before, about the middle of Michael- 
mas Term, her Majeſty propoſed to dine at my Lodge, at Twicknam Park; 
againſt which I had prepared a Sonnet, directly tending to draw on her Ma- 


jeſty's Reconcilement to my Lord; which I alſo ſhewed to a great Perſon, 
and one of my Lord's neareſt Friends, who commended it. This, tho? it 


be bur a Toy, yet plainly ſhewed in what Spirit I proceeded ; and that I- 


was ready, not only to do my Lord good Offices, but to publiſh and declare 
myſelf for him. : | 

And never was I ſo ambitious of any thing in my life, as to have carried 
ſome Token or Favour from her Majeſty to my Lord; uſing all the Art I 
had, both to procure her Majeſty to ſend, and myſelf to be the Meſſenger. 
For I feared not to alledge, that this Proceeding towards my Lord, was a 
thing in the People's eyes very ungracious; and therefore wiſh*'d her Majeſty, 


whatever ſhe did, to diſcharge herſelf of it, and lay it upon others; and 
K kk 2 therefore 


ext, repreſent 


« not to the Queen any neceſſity of State, whereby, as by a Coercion or 
« Wrench, ſhe ſhould think . herſelf enforced to ſend you back into. Ireland ; 
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therefore, that ſhe ſhould intermix her Proceedings with ſome immediate 
Graces from herſelf, that the World might take knowledge of her princely 


Nature and Goodneſs ; leſt it ſhould alienate the Hearts of her People from 


her: which I ſtood upon; knowing well, that if ſhe once relented, to ſend 


or viſit, thoſe Demonſtrations would prove matter of ſubſtance for my Lord's 


Good. And to draw that Employment upon myſelf, I adviſed her Majeſty, 
that whenever God ſhould move her to turn the light of her Favours towards 


my Lord, to make ſignification to him thereof; that her Majeſty, if ſhedid 


it not in Perſon, would at leaſt uſe fome ſuch means, as might not entitle 


themſelves to any part of the Thanks, as Perſons that were thought power- 


ful with her to work her, or to bring her about; but to uſe one that could 
not be thought more than a mere Conduit of her own Goodneſs. But J 
could never prevail with her; tho' I am perſuaded ſhe ſaw plainly whereat 
J levelled ; and held me in jealouſy, that I was not hers entirely, but til] 
had inward and deep Reſpects towards my Lord, more than then ſtood with 
her Will and Pleaſure. | 

About the ſame time, I remember an Anſwer of mine in a matter that 
had ſome affinity with my Lord's Cauſe ; and tho' it grew from me, yet 
went about in other's Names. For her Majeſty was highly incenſed with 
a Book, dedicated to my Lord of Eſex; being a Hiſtory of the firſt 
Year of King Henry IV. as thinking it a ſeditious Prelude, to put Boldneſs 
and Faction into the People's head; and ſaid, ſhe had an opinion, there 
was Treaſon in it ; andaſked me, if I could find no Paſſages in it that might 
be drawn within the Caſe of Treaſon. Whereto I anſwered, for Treaſon 1 
found none; but for Felony very much. And when her Majeſty haſtily aſked 
me wherein; I told her, the Author had committed very apparent Theft ; 
for he had taken moſt of the Sentences of Tacitus, tranflated them into 
Engliſh, and put them into his Text. And another time, when the Queen 
would not be perſuaded, that it was his writing whoſe Name was to it; but 
that it had ſome more miſchievous Author; and faid, with great indignation, 
that ſhe would have him racked to produce his Author: I replied, Nay, 
Madam, he is a Doctor; never rack his Perſon, but rack his Style; let him 
have Pen, Ink, Paper, and help of Books, and be enjoined to continue the 
Hiſtory where it breaks off; and I will undertake, by collating the Styles, to 
judge whether he were the Author or no. 

But for the main Matter, ſure I am, when the Queen at any time aſked 
my Opinion of my Lord's Caſe, I ever in one tenor ſaid to her; that they 
were Faults which the Law might term Contempts ; becauſe they were the 
Tranſgreſſion of her particular Directions and Inſtructions: but then, what 
defence might be made for them, in regard of the great Intereſt the Perſon 
had in her Majeſty's Favour ; in regard of the Greatneſs of his Place, and the 
Largeneſs of his Cemmiſſion ; in regard of the Nature of the Buſineſs, being 
Action of War, which in common Caſes cannot be tied to Strictneſs of In- 
ſtructions; in regard to diſtance of the Place, having alſo a Sea between, 
that his Demands and her Commands muſt be ſubject to Wind and Weather; 
in regard of a Council of State in Ireland, which he had at his Back to avow 
his Actions upon; and laſtly, in regard of a good Intention, that he would 
Mn | alledge 
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alledge for himſelf; which I told her in ſome Religions was held a ſufficient 
Diſpenſation for God's Commandments; much more for Princes. In all 
theſe regards, I beſought her Majeſty to be adviſed again and again, how 
ſhe brought the Cauſe into any publick Queſtion. 

Nay, I went farther; for I told her, my Lord was aneloquent and well- 
ſpoken Man; and beſides his Eloquence of Nature or Art, he had an Elo- 
quence of Accident, that ſurpaſſed them both, which was the Pity and 
Benevolence of his Hearers. And therefore, that when he ſhould come to an- 
ſwer for himſelf, I believed his Words would have ſuch unequal Paſſage 
above theirs that ſhould charge him, as would not be for her Majeſty's 
Honour ; and therefore wiſhed the Concluſion might be, to wrap it up pri- 
vately between themſelves ; and that ſhe would reſtore my Lord to his former 
Attendance, with ſome addition of Honour, to take away diſcontent. 

But this I will never deny, that I ſhew'd noApprobation generally of his being 


ſent back into Ireland; both becauſe it would have carried a Repugnancy to 


my former Diſcourſe ; and becauſe I was, in my own Heart, fully perſuaded, 


it was not good either for the Queen, for the State, or for himſelf: and yet 


I did not diſſuade it, but left it ever as Locus lubricus. For this particular, I 
well remember, that after your Lordſhip was named for the Place in Ireland, 
and not long before your going, it pleaſed her Majeſty at Vpiteball to ſpeak 
to me of that Nomination: at which time I ſaid to her; © Surely, Madam, if 
« you mean not to employ my Lord of Eſex thither again, your Majeſty can- 
not make a better choice: and was going on to ſhew ſome reaſon, but 
her Majeſty interrupted me with great Paſſion. ex! ſaid ſhe; whenever 
« I ſend Eſſex back again into Treland, I will marry you; claim it of me.“ 


Whereto I faid ; „Well, Madam, I will releaſe that Contract, if his going 
be for the good of your State.“ 


Immediately after, the Queen thought of a Courſe to have Some what publiſhed 
in the Star- Chamber, for the ſatisfaction of the World, about my Lord of 


Eſſex his Reſtraint, and my Lord not to be called to it ; but the occaſion to be 


taken by reaſon of ſome Libels then diſperſed. Which when her Majeſty 
propoſed to me, I was utterly againſt it; and told her plainly, that the People 
would ſay, my Lord was wounded in his Back; and that Juſtice had her 
Ballance taken from her; which ever conſiſted of an Accuſation and Defence; 
with many other quick and ſignificant Terms to that purpoſe: inſomuch, 
that I remember I faid, my Lord in Foro Fame was too hard for her; and 
therefore I wiſhed her, as J had done before, to wrap it up privately. And 
certainly I offended her at that time; which was rare with me: for I call to 
mind, that both the Chriſtmas, Lent, and Eaſter Term following, tho? I came 


divers times to her, upon Law Buſineſs; yet methought her Face and Manner 


was not ſo clear and open to me as at the firſt. And ſhe directly charged me, 
that J was abſent that day at the Star- Chamber; which was very true : but I 
alledged ſome Indiſpoſition of Body to excuſe it: and during all the time 
—— there was allum Silentium from her to me, as to my Lord of E 
aUles. : THE] A199 EFT Y0:£ Y Fit. *; 
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But towards the end of Eaſter Term, her Majeſty told me, that ſhe had 
found my Words true; for the Proceeding in the dar- Chamber had done no good, 
but rather kindled factious Bruits, as ſhe term'd them, than, quenched them; 
and therefore that ſne was determined now, for the Satisfaction of the World, 
to proceed againſt my Lord in the Star-Chamber, by an Information Ore tenus; 
and to have my Lord brought to his Anſwer. However, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would 
aſſure me, that whatever ſhe-did ſhould be towards my Lord ad ca/tigationem, 
& non ad deſtructionem; as indeed ſhe had often repeated the ſame Phraſe be. 
fore. Wheretol ſaid; utterly to divert her; „Madam, if you will have 
e me ſpeak. to you in this Argument, I muſt fpeak- to you as Friar Bacon's 
% Head ſpoke ; that ſaid firſt, Time is; and then, Time was; and Time will 
e xever be: for certainly *cis now too late; the Matter is cold, and has taken 
„ too much Wind.” Whereat ſhe ſeem'd again offended, and roſe from rae ; 
and that reſolution for a while continued: and after, in the Beginning of Mid- 


ſummer Term, I attending her; and finding her ſettled in that Reſolution, 


ſhe falling upon the like Speech; tis true, that ſeeing no other Remedy, I 
ſaid to her lightly, ** Why, Madam, if you will needs have a Proceeding, | 
« you were beſt have it in ſome ſuch ſort as Ovid ſpoke of his Miſtreſs ; 
s oft aliguid Luce patente minus; to make a Council-table Matter of it; and 
te there an end.” Which again ſhe ſeem'd to take ill: but yet I think it did 


good at that time; and help'd to divert the Courſe of Proceeding by Infor- 5 


mation in the S ar- Cbamber. hs been . Piupee cs 

Nevertheleſs, it pleaſed her to make a more ſolemn matter of the Proceeding ; 
and a few days after, Order was given that the Cauſe ſhould be heard 
at York-houſe, before an Aſſembly of Counſellors, Peers, and Judges; and 
ſome Audience of Men of Quality to be admitted: and then did ſome prin- 
cipal Counſellors ſend for us of the learned Counſel, and notified her Majeſty's 
Pleaſure to us; only it was ſaid to me openly, by one of them, that her Ma- 
jeſty was not yet reſolved, whether ſhe would have me forborn in the Buſineſs 
or not. And hereupon might ariſe that other ſiniſter and untrue Report, that 
I hear is raiſed of me, that I was a Suitor to be uſed againſt my Lord of 
Eſſex at that time: for *tis very true, that I who knew well what had paſſed 
between the Queen and me; and what occaſion I had given her both of Diſ- 
caſte and Diſtruſt, in croſſing her Diſpoſition, by ſtanding ſtedfaſt for my 
Lord of Eſſex; and ſuſpecting it alſo to be a Stratagem, ariſing from ſome 
particular Emulation; I writ to her two or three Words of Complement, ſig- 
nifying to her Majeſty, that if ſhe would be pleaſed to ſpare me in my Lordof 
Eſſex's Cauſe, out of the Conſideration ſhe took of my Obligation towards 
him; I ſhould eſteem it one of her greateſt Favours: but otherwiſe, deſiring her 


8 to think that I knew the degrees of Duties; and that no particular 


Obligation whatever, to any Subject, could ſupplant or weaken that Entireneſs 


of Duty that I owed, and bore, to her and her Service. And this was the 
good'y Suit I made; being a reſpect that no Man in his Wits could have omitted. 

ut nevertheleſs, I had a farther reach in it; for I judged that day's work 
would be a full Period of any Bitterneſs or Harſhneſs, between the Queen and 
my Lord: and therefore, 4 I declared myſelf fully, according to her Mind 


at 
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at that time, which could not do my Lord any manner of prejudice, I 
ſnould keep my credit with her for ever after, whereby to do my Lord ſer- 
vice. Hereupon, the next news that J heard, was, that we were all ſent for 
again; and t hat her Majeſty's Pleaſure was, we all ſhould have parts in the 
Buſineſs: and the Lords falling into Diſtribution of our Parts, it was allotted 
me, that I ſhould ſet forth ſome undutiful Carriage in my Lord; in giving 
occaſion and countenance to a /editious Pampblet, as it was term'd, which was 
dedicated to him; this being the Book before mentioned of King Henry IV. 
| Whereupon, I replied to their Lordſhips, that it was an old Matter; and had 
no manner of Coherence with the reſt of the Charge, being Matters of 
Ireland; and therefore that I having been wronged by Bruits before, this 
would expoſe” me the more to them: and it would be faid I gave in my 
own Tales in evidence. It was anſwered again, with good ſhew, that 
conſidering how I ſtood tied to my Lord of Eſex, that part was thought 
fitteſt for me, which did him leaſt hurt: for whereas all the reſt was Matter 
of Charge and Accuſation ; this only was Matter of Caveat and Admonition. 
Wherewith, tho' I was in my own Mind little ſatisfied; becauſe I knew well 
a Man were better to be charged with ſome Faults, than admoniſhed of others 
yet the Concluſion binding upon the Queen's Pleaſure dir &ly, I could not 
avoid the Part laid upon me. And if in the Delivery I did not handle this 
Part tenderly, (tho* no Man before me, in ſo clear terms, freed my Lord of 
all Diſloyalty ;) that muſt be aſcribed to the ſuperior Duty I owed to the 
Queen's Fame and Honour, in a publick Proceeding ; and partly to the Inten- 
tion I had of upholding myſelf in credit and ſtrength with the Queen, the 
better to do my Lord good Offices afterwards. 
For as foon as this day was paſt, I loſt no time; but directly attended her 
Majeſty, fully reſolved to try and uſe my utmoſt endeavours to bring my Lord 
again ſpeedily-into Court and Favour. And knowing how the Queen was to 
be uſed 3 I thought, that to make her conceive the 1520 went well then, 
was the way to make her leave off there: and I remember, I ſaid to her, 


«© You have now, Madam, obtain'd victory over two things, which the 


4 been Princes in the World cannot at their Wills ſubdue; the one is over 
Fame; the other is over a great Mind: for ſurely the World is now reaſon- 


&« ably well fatisfied : and for my Lord, he ſhewed ſuch Humiliation towards 


your Majeſty, that I am perſuaded: he was never in his Life more fit for 
your Majeſty's Favour than now: therefore, if your Majeſty will not ſpoil 
eit by lingring, but give over at the beſt, and, when you have made ſo good 
« a full-point, receive him again with Tenderneſs; I ſhall then think that all 
' «paſt is for the beſt.” Whereat, I remember, ſhe took exceeding great 
content; and often repeated and put me in mind, that ſhe had ever ſaid, her 
Proceedings ſhould be ad reparationem, and not ad ruinam; as intimating that 
now was the time I ſhould well perceive, that ſaying of hers ſhould prove 
true. Andfarther, ſhe ordered me to ſet down in writing all that paſt that 
day. I obey'd her Command; and within a few days after, brought her 
again the Narridoa; which I read to her in two ſeveral Afternoons. 


And when I came to the Part that ſet forth my Lord's own Anſwer, which 
: > ; f Was 
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was my principal Care; I well remember ſhe was extraordinarily moved with 
it, in kindneſs and relenting towards my Lord; and told me afterwards, 
ſpeaking how well I had expreſſed my Lord's Part, that ſhe perceived old 
Love would not eaſily be forgot: whereto I anſwered ſuddenly, that ſhe 
meant that of her ſelf. In concluſion I adviſed her, that now ſhe had 
taken a Repreſentation of the Matter to her ſelf, ſhe would let it go no far. 
ther; for, Madam, ſaid I, the Fire blazes well already; why ſhould you ſtir 
it? And beſides, it may pleaſe you to keep a Convenience with your ſelf in 
this caſe : for ſince your expreſs Direction was, there ſhould be no Regiſter 
nor Clerk to take this Sentence; nor no Record or Memorial made of the 
Proceeding; why ſhould you now do that popularly, which you would 
not admit to be done judicially? Whereupon ſhe agreed, that Writing 
2 be ſuppreſſed; and I think there were not five Perſons that ever 
aw it. | 
But from this time, during the whole latter end of that Summer, while 
the Court was at Nonſuch and Oatlands, I made it my Taſk and Scope to 
take and give occaſion for my Lord's Re-inſtatement in his Fortunes : which 
Intention I alſo ſignified to my Lord, as ſoon as ever he was at his liberty; 
ſo that I might without danger of the Queen's Indignation, write to him. 
And having received from his Lordſhip, a courteous and loving Acceptation & 
of my Good-will and Endeavours, I applied it in all my acceſſes to the Queen, 
which were very many at that time; and purpoſely ſought and wrought upon 
Other variable Pretences, but only and chiefly for that purpoſe. On the 
\ Other ſide, I did not forbear to give my Lord, from time to time, the faithful 
notice of what I found; and what I wiſhed. And I drew for him, by his 
Appointment, ſome Letters to her Majeſty ; which tho' I knew well his Lord- * 
ſhip's Gift and Style was better than my own; yet, becauſe he required it, 
alledging, that by his long reſtraint he was grown almoit a Stranger to the 
Queen's preſent Conceits, I was ready to perform it. And ſure I am, that 
for the ſpace of ſix Weeeks, or two Months, it proſpered ſo well, that I ex- 
pected continually his being reſtored to his Attendance. And I was never 
more welcome to the Queen, nor more made of, than when I ſpoke fulleſt 
and boldeſt for him; in which k ind the particulars were exceeding many: 
whereof, for an Example, I will relate one or two. Her Majeſty once ſpeak- 
ing of a Fellow that undertook to cure, or eaſe my Brother of his Gout ; ſhe 
aſked me how it went forward: I told her Majelly, that at the firſt he re- 
ceived good by it; but after, in the courſe of his Cure, he found himſelf 
rather worſe. The Queen ſaid again, Iwill tell you, Bacon, the Error of 
&« it: the manner of theſe Phyſicians, and eſpecially theſe Empiricks, is to 
<« continue one kind of Medicine; which at firſt is proper; being to draw 
out the ill humour; but after they have not the diſcretion to change their 
Medicine; but ſtill apply drawing Medicines, when they ſhould rather in- 
t tend to cure and corroborate the Parts.** Good Lord, Madam, faid I, 
% how wiſely and aptly you can ſpeak, and diſcern, of Phyſick miniſter*d to 
« the Body; and . not that there is the like occaſion of Phyſick mi- 
* niſter'd to the Mind: as now in the Caſe of my Lord of Eſex, your 
e « princely 
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« Princely Word ever was, that you intended to reform his Mind, and not to 


&« ruin his Fortune: I know well you cannot but think, you have drawn the 
« Humour ſufficiently; and therefore it is more than time, if it were 
« but for fear of mortifying, or exulcerating, that you apply'd and mi- 
ce niſter'd Strength and Comfort to him; for theſe Gradations of yours are 
fitter to corrupt than correct any Mind of greatneſs.” Another time I 
remember ſhe told me for News, that my Lord had wrote her ſome ver 

dutiful Letters; and that ſhe had been mov'd by them; and when ſhe too 

it to be the abundance of his Heart, ſhe found it to be but a preparative to 
a Suit for renewing his Farm of ſweet Wines. Whereto I reply'd. O 
« Madam, how your Majeſty conſtrues theſe things! as if theſe two 
e cou'd not well ſtand together; which indeed Nature has planted in all 
«© Creatures! For there are but two Sympathies; the one towards Perfection, 
ce the other towards Preſervation ; that to Perfection, as the Iron tends to 
the Loadſtone ; that to Preſervation, as the Vine creeps towards a Stake 
« or Prop that ſtands by it: not for any love to the Stake, but to uphold it 


« ſelf, And therefore, Madam, you may diſtinguiſh my Lord's deſire to do 


« you ſervice is as to his Perfection; and that which he thinks himſelf born 
for: whereas his deſire to obtain this thing of you, is but for a Suſtenta- 
tion.“ 

And not to trouble your Lordſhip with many other particulars like theſe, 
it was at the ſame time that I drew, with my Lord's privity, and by his ap- 
pointment, two Letters; the one written as from my Brother; the other as 
an Anſwer return'd from my Lord ; both to be by me, in ſecret, ſhew'd to 
the Queen : which it pleaſed my Lord very ſtrangely to mention at the Bar. 
The ſcope of them was but to repreſent and picture to her Majeſty, my 
Lord's mind to be ſuch, as I knew her Majeſty wou'd moſt have had it. 
Which Letters, whoever ſhall ſee, (for they cannot now be retracted or al- 
ter'd, being by reaſon of my Brother's, or his Lordſhip's Servants delivery, 
long ſince come into ſeveral hands ;) let him judge, eſpecially if he knew 
the Queen, and remember thoſe Times, whether they were not the labours 
of one that ſought to bring the Queen about, for my Lord of Eſſex his 
good. | | 

The truth is, the iſſue of all his dealing grew to this, that the Queen ha 
by ſome ſlackneſs of my Lord's, as I imagine, lik'd him worſe and worſe ; and 
grew more incenſed towards him. Then ſhe remembring, probably, the con- 
tinual, inceſſant, and confident Speeches and Courſes, that I had held on my 
Lord's fide, became utterly alienated from me; and for the ſpace of three 
months, which was between Michaelmas and New-year*5-tide following, wow'd 
not ſo much as look on me; but turned away from me, with expreſs and pur- 
poſed Diſcountenance, wherever ſhe ſaw me; and at ſuch time as I deſired 
to ſpeak with her about Law-buſineſs, ever ſent me very ſlight refuſals: in- 
ſomuch that immediately after New-year”s-tide, I deſir d to ſpeak with her; 
and being admitted to her, I dealt plainly with her; and ſaid, 4+ Madam, 
J ſee you withdraw your Favour from me; and now 1 have loſt many 
A 5 _ for your ſake, I ſhall loſe _ too ; you have put me, like one of 
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« thoſe the French call Enfans perdus, that ſerve on foot before the Horſe; 
« ſo have you put me into matters of Envy without Place, or without 
« Strength; and I know ar Cheſs a Pawn before the King is ever much 
« plaid upon. A great many love me not, becauſe they think I have been a- 
ee gainſt my Lord of Ef:x; and you love me not, becauſe you know I have 
ce been for him: yet it will never repent me, that I have dealt in ſimplicity 
of Heart towards you both, without reſpe& of Cautions to my ſelf ; and 
e therefore vivus, videnſque pereo. If I do break my Neck, I ſhall do it as 
« Dorrington did, who walked on the Battlements of the Church many days, 
« and took a view and ſurvey where he ſhou'd fall : and fo, Madam, I am 
« not ſo ſimple, but that I have a proſpect of my Overthrow; only I 
thought I wou'd tell you ſo much, that you may know it was Faith, and not 
« Folly, that brought me to it; and fo I will pray for you. Upon which 
Speech of mine, uttered with ſome paſſion, her Majeſty was exceedingly 
moved; and accumulated a number of kind and gracious Words upon me; 
and wilPd me to reſt upon this, gratia mea /ufficit ; and a number of other 
ſenſible and tender Words and Demonſtrations ; ſuch as greater cou'd not be: 
but as to my Lord of Efſex, ne verbum quidem. Whereupon I departed, 


reſting then determin'd to meddle no more in the matter; as what I ſaw 


wou' d overthrow me, and not do him any good. And thus I then made 
my own Peace, with my own Confidence, 3 

And this was the laſt time I ſaw her Majeſty, before the eighth of Februa- 
ry, the day of my Lord of £/zx*s misfortune ; after which, what I perform'd 
at the Bar, in my publick Service, your Lordſhip knows, by the rules of 
Duty, I was to do it honeſtly, and without prevarication : but for putting 
my ſelf into it, I proteſt before God, I never mov'd either the Queen, or 
any Perſon living, concerning my being uſed in the Service, either of Evi- 
dence or Examination ; bur it was merely laid upon me, with the reſt of 
my Fellows. And for the time that paſſed between the Arraignment and 
my Lord's ſuffering, I well remember I was but once with the Queen; when, 
tho? I durſt not deal directly for my Lord as things then ſtood ; yet generally 
I both commended her Majeſty's Mercy, terming it to her as an excellent 
Balm, that continually diſti]l'd from her ſovereign Hands, and made an ex- 
cellent Odour in the Senſes of her People: and not only ſo, but I took the 
hardineſs to extenuate, not the Fact, for that I durſt not, but the Danger; 
telling her, that if ſome baſe or cruel-minded Perſons had enter*d into ſuch an 
Action, it might have cauſed much Blood and Combuſtion: but it well ap- 
pear*d, they were ſuch as knew not how to play the Malefactors; and ſome 
other Words, which I now omit. 

And for the reft of my carriage in that Service, I have honourable Wit- 
neſſes; who can tell, that the next day after my Lord's Arraignment, by my 
diligence and information, touching the Quality and Nature of the Offenders, 
fix of nine were ſtaid, which otherwiſe had been attainted ; I bringing 
their Lordſhip's Letter for their ſtay, after the Jury was ſworn to paſs up- 
on them; ſo near it went: and how careful J was, and made it my part, 


that whoſoever was in trouble about that matter, as ſoon as ever his Caſe 
55 5 e Was 
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was ſufficiently known and defined of, might not continue in reſtraint, but 
be ſer at liberty; and many other Parts, which, I am well aſſur'd of, ſtood 
with the Duty of an honeſt Man. : 

But for the Caſe of Sir Thomas Smith, 1 will not deny that the Queen de- 
manding my Opinion of it, I told her, I thought it was as hard as many of 
the reſt ; but what was the reaſon? Becauſe at that time I had ſeen only his 
Accuſation, and had never been preſent at any Examination of his; and the 
matter ſo ſtanding, I had been very untrue to my Service, if I had not deli- 
ver'd that Opinion. But afterwafds, upon Re-examination of ſome that 
charged him, and weaken'd their own Teſtimony ; and eſpecially hearing 
himſelf viva voce; I went inſtantly to the Queen, out of the ſoundneſs of 
my Conſcience, not regarding what Opinion I had formerly deliver'd ; and 
told her Majeſty, I was fatisfy'd and reſolv'd in my Conſcience, that, for 
the reputation of the Action, the Plot was to countenance the Action farther 
by him, in reſpect of his Place, than they had indeed any intereſt or intelli- 
gence with him. 

It is very true alſo, about that time her Majeſty taking a liking to m 
Pen, upon what I had formerly done concerning the Proceeding at York. 
Houſe, and likewiſe upon ſome other Declarations, which in former times 
by her appointment I put in writing ; commanded me to write that Book, 
which was publiſhed, for the better ſatisfaction of the World: which I did, 
but ſo, as never Secretary had more particular and expreſs Directions and 
Inſtructions, in every Point, how to guide my Hand in it. And not only this, 
but after I had- made a firſt draught thereof, and propoſed it to certain 
principal Counſellors, by her Majeſty's appointment, it was peruſed, weigh- 
ed, cenſured, and made almoſt a new Writing, - according to their Lord- 
ſhips better conſideration z wherein their Lordſhips and my ſelf were 
as religious and curious of Truth, as deſirous of Satisfaction: and my ſelf 
indeed gave only words, and form of ſtyle, in purſuing their direction. And 
after it had paſſed their allowance, it was again exactly peruſed by the 
Queen her ſelf ; and ſome alterations made again by her appointment: nay, 
and after it was ſent to the Preſs, the Queen, who, as ſhe was excellent in 
great matters, ſo ſhe was exquiſite in ſmall; noted that I could not for- 
get my ancient reſpe& to my Lord of Eſſex, in terming him ever my Lord 
of Eſſex, almoſt in every Page of the Book; which ſhe thought not fir, but 
would have it made Eſſex, or the late Ear] of Een; whereupon it was 
printed de novo; and the firſt Copies ſuppreſſed by her peremptory com- 
mand, | 
And this, my Lord, to my beſt remembrance, is all that paſſed wherein 
I had a part; which I haveſet down, as near as I could, in the very Words 
and Speeches that were uſed ; not becauſe they are worthy the repetition, I 
mean, thoſe of my own ; but to the end your Lordſhip may lively and plain- 
ly diſcern between the Face of Truth, and a ſmooth Tale : and the rather 
alſo, becauſe in things that paſſed a good while ſince, the very Words and 
Phraſes did ſometimes bring to my remembrance the Matters; wherein 1 


appeal to your honourable ho A © whether you do not ſee the traces of 
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an honeſt Man: and had J been as well believed either by the Queen or by 
my Lord, as I was well heard by them, both my Lord had been fortunate, 
and ſo had my ſelf, in his fortune. Eng ü 

To E therefore, I humbly pray your Lordſhip to hold me in your 
good opinion, till you know I have deſerved, or find that I ſhall deſerve 


the contrary. | 


XVII 
To Mr RozexT Kees; upon the Death of the Queen. 


HIS alteration is ſo great, that you might juſtly conceive ſome coldneſs 

of my Affection towards you, if you ſhou'd hear nothing from me; I 
living in this place. *Tis in vain to tell you with what a wonderful till, 
and calm this Wheel is turn'd round; which, whether it be a Remnant of 
her Felicity * that is gone, or a Fruit of his Reputation that is coming, I 
will not determine. For I cannot but divide my ſelf between her Memory 
and his Name. Yet we account it but a fair Morn, before Sun-rifing, till his 
Majeſty's preſence ; tho' for my part I ſee not whence any Weather ſhould 
— 8 The Papiſts are contained with Fear enough, and Hope too much. 
The French is thought to turn his Practice upon procuring ſome difturbance 
in Scotland ; where Crowns may do wonders : But this Day is fo welcome to 
the Nation, and the time fo ſhort, that I do not fear the Effect. There is 
a continual poſting by Men of good quality rowards the King ; the rather, 
I think, becauſe this Spring- time *cis but a kind of ſport. Tis hoped that 
as the State here has performed the part of good Attorneys, to deliver the 
King quiet poſſeſſion of his Kingdoms; ſo the King will redeliver them quiet 
poſſeſſion of their Places; rather filling Places void, than removing Men 

laced. | | 

n An. 1603. 


XIX. 


To Sir Tnouas CHALONER \, in Scotland, before the King's 
Entrance; defiring recommendation to his Majeſty. 


OR our Money-matters, I am aſſured you received no diſlatisfaction; 
for you know my Mind, and you know my Means; which now the 


openneſs of the time, cauſed by this bleſſed Conſent, and Peace, will in- 


creaſe; and ſo our Agreement, according to your time, be obſerved. For 
the preſent, according to the Roman Adage, that one Cluſter of Grapes ripens 
beſt beſide another; I know you hold me not unworthy, whoſe mutual 
| | friendſhip. 

See the Author's Account of her Felicity. Vol. I. Supplement III. | 
d Preceptor to Prince Henry, and the fuſt Diſcoverer of Alum-Mines in England. 
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friendſhip you ſhould cheriſh: and I, for my part, conceive good hope, that 
you are likely to become an acceptable Servant to the King our Maſter: not 
ſo much for any Way made heretofore, (which, in my judgment, will 
make no great difference) as for the Stuff and Sufficiency which I know to be 


in you; and whereof, I know, his Majeſty may reap great ſervice, And 


therefore, my genera] requeſt 1s, that according to that induſtrious Vivaci- 
ry, which you uſe towards your Friends, you will further his Majeſty's 
good Opinion and Inclination towards me; to whom Words cannot make me 
known; neither my own, nor others; but Time will, to no diſadvantage of 
any that ſhall fore-run his Majeſty's experience, by their Teſtimony and 
Commendation. And tho? occaſion give you the precedence of doing me 
this ſpecial good Office; yet I hope ſhortly to have means of requiting your 
Favour, More particularly, having thought good to make oblation of my 
moſt humble Service to his Majeſty by a few Lines; I deſire your loving 
care, and help, by your ſelf, or ſuch means as I refer to your diſcretion, to 
deliver and preſent the ſame to his Majeſty's hands. Of which Letter I 
ſend you a Copy, that you may know what you carry ; and may receive of 
Mr. Mathews the Letter it ſelf, if you be pleaſed to undertake the delivery. 
Laſtly, I commend to your ſelf, and ſuch your Courteſies, as occaſion may 
require, this Gentleman Mr. Matthews, eldeſt Son to my Lord Biſhop of 
Durham, and my very good Friend; aſſuring you, that any Courteſy you 


ſhall uſe towards him, you ſhall uſe to a very worthy young Gentleman, 


and one, I know, whoſe acquaintance you will much eſteem. 
An. 1003. | 


XX. 


75 the Kino; Mering Service upon his Majeſty's coming in. 


'F IS obſerved by ſome, upon a place in the Canticles, ego ſum flos campi, 
& lilium convallium, that, à diſpari, tis not ſaid, ego ſum flos hortt 
S lilium montium ; becauſe the Majefty of that Perſon is not incloſed for a 
few, nor appropriated to the great. And.yet, notwithſtanding this royal 
virtue of Acceſs, which both Nature and Judgment have planted in your 
Majeſty's Mind, as the Portal of all the reſt ; could not alone, my Imper- 
fections conſidered, have animated me to make oblation of my ſelf immedi- 
ately to your Majeſty, had it not been join'd with a habit of the like Liber- 
ty, which I enjoy'd with my late dear ſovereign Miſtreſs ; a Princeſs happy 
in all things, but moſt happy in ſuch a Succeſſor. And yet farther, and 
more nearly, I was not a little encouraged upon a ſuppoſal, that to your 
Majeſty's ſacred Ear, there might perhaps have come ſome notice of the 
good Memory of my Father *, ſo long a principal Counſellor in this yu 


ing 
ng 


Hl, 5s. Sir Nicholas Bacon; Lord Keeper of the Great-Seal for twenty Tears, under Queen 
abet h. 
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Kingdom; as alſo a more particular knowledge of the infinite Devotion and 
inceſſant Endeavours, beyond the Strength of his Body, and the Nature of the 
Times, which appeared in my good Brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, towards 
your Majeſty's Service; and were, on your Majeſty's part, thro? your ſingular 
Benignity, by many moſt gracious and lively Significations and Favours, ac- 
cepted and acknowledged, beyond the merit of any thing he could effect: 
which Endeavours and Duties, for the moſt part, were common to myſelf 


with him; tho? by deſign, as between Brethren, diſſembled. And therefore, : 


moſt high and mighty King, my moſt dear and dread ſovereign Lord, ſince 
now the Corner-ſtone is laid of the mightieſt Monarchy in Eurote; and that 
God above, who has ever a hand in bridling the Floods and Motions both of 
the Seas, and of People's Hearts, has, by the miraculous and univerſal Con- 
ſent, in your coming in, given a ſign and token of great Happineſs, by the 


Continuance of your Reign; I think there is no Subject of your Majeſty's, 


who loves this Iſland, and is not hollow or unworthy, whoſe Heart is not ſet 
on fire, not only to bridg you Peace-offerings, to make you propitious ; 
but to ſacrifice himſelf a Burnt-offering to your Majeſty's Service: amongſt 
which number, no Man's fire ſhall be more pure and fervent than mine ; but 
how far it ſhall blaze out, reſts in your Majeſty's Pleaſure. So thirſting after 
_ 3 eng of kiſſing your royal Hand, I continue ever, Sc. 

An. 1603. | 


£9 
To the Earl of NoxTHUMBERLAND; recommending a 
Proclamation to be made by the King at his Entrance. 


Hold it a thing formal and neceſſary, for the King to forerun his coming, 
| (be it ever ſo ſpeedy,) with ſome gracious Declaration; for the cheriſhing, 
entertaining, and preparing of Men's Affections. For which purpoſe, I have 
conceived a Draught; it being a thing familiar in my Miſtreſs's Times, to 
have my Pen uſed in publick Writings of Satisfaction. The uſe of this may 
be in two ſorts: Firſt, properly, if your Lordſhip think it convenient to 
ſhew the King any ſuch Draught; becauſe the Veins and Pulſes of this State 
cannot but be beſt known here: which, if your Lordſhip ſhould do, then ! 
would deſire you to withdraw my Name; and only ſignify, that you gave 
ſome Heads of Direction, of fuch a Matter to one, of whoſe Style and Pen 
you had ſome opinion. The other is collateral ; that tho? your Lordſhip 
make no other uſe of it, yet tis a kind of Portraiture of that, Which I think 


| worthy to be adviſed, by your Lordſhip, to the King; and perhaps more 
compendious and ſignificant, than if I had ſet them down in Articles a. 


An. 1603. XXII. 


2 This Proclamation. was. ſuperſeded, by the Publication of the King's Book de Officio Regi. 
See Vol., I. Supplem. Il, | 
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XXII. 


To the Earl of NoRTHUMBERLAND; giving ſome 
Character of the King at his Arrival. 


Would not have loft this Journey ; and yet J have not what I went for: for 
I have had no private Conference, to purpoſe, with the King. No 
more has almoſt any other Engliſb: for the Speech his Majeſty admirs with 


ſome Noblemen, is rather Matter of Grace than Buſineſs. He ſpoke with 


the Attorney, urged by the Treaſurer of Scotland; but no more than needs 
> muſt, After I had received his Majeſty's firſt Welcome, I was promiſed 


private Acceſs ; yet not knowing what Matter of Service your Lordſhip's 


Letter carried; and well knowing, that Primeneſs in advertiſement is much; 
I choſe rather to deliver it to Sir Tho, Heskins, than to cool it in my own hands, 
upon expectation of Acceſs. Your Lordſhip ſhall find a Prince the fartheſt 
from Vain-glory that may be; and rather like a Prince of the ancient form, 
than of the later time. His Speech is ſwift and curſory, and in the full 
Dialect of his Country; in Speech of Buſineſs, ſhort ; in Speech of Diſcourſe, 
large. He affects Popularity, by gracing ſuch as he has heard to be popular, 
and not by any faſhions of his own. He is thought ſomewhat general in 
his Favours ; and his Virtue of Acceſs is rather, becauſe he is much abroad 
and in preſs, than that he gives eaſy audience. He haſtens to a Mixture of 
both Kingdoms and Occaſions, faſter, perhaps, than Policy will well bear. 
I told your Lordſhip once before, that his Majeſty rather ſeemed to aſk 
counſel of the time paſt, than of the time to come: but 'tis yet early to 
ground any ſettled opinion. The Particulars I refer to Conference; having 
in theſe Generals gone farther in ſo tender an Argument, than I would have 


done, were not the Bearer hereof ſo aſſured. 


An. 1603. 


XXIII. 


To Mr. MaTTHEws; fignifying the Proceedings of the 
King, at bis firſt Entrance. 


M Y aim was right in my Addreſs of Letters to thoſe Perſons in the 
Court of Scotland, who were likelieſt to be uſed for the Affairs of 
England: but the pace they held was too ſwift ; for the Men were come away 
before my Letters could reach them. With the firſt I have renewed Acquain- 


cance, 
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tance: and *rwas like a Bill of Revivor, by way of Croſs-ſuits; for he was as 


ready to have begun with me. The ſecond arrived this day, and grew ac- 


quainted with me inſtantly in the Council-chamber ; and was willing to en- 
tertain me with farther Demonſtrations of Confidence, than I was willing, at 
that time, to admit. But I have had no ſerious Speech with him: nor do 
yet know whether any of the Duplicates of my Letter have been delivered 
to the King. It may, perhaps, have proved your luck to be the firſt, 

Things are here in good Quiet. The King acts excellently well; for he 
puts in Clauſes of Reſerve to every Proviſo. He ſays, he would be ſorry to 
have juſt cauſe to remove any. He ſays, he will diſplace none, who have 
ſerved the Queen and State ſincerely, c. The truth is, here are two extremes: 
ſome few would have no Change, no not Reformation; and many would have 
much Change, even with Perturbation. God, I hope, will direct this wiſe 
King to hold a mean between Reputation enough, and no Terrors. In my 
particular, I have many Comforts and Aſſurances; but in my own Opinion 
the chief is, that the canvaſſing World is gone; and the deſerving World is 
come. And withal, I find myſelf as one awaked out of ſleep ; which J have 
not been this long time : nor could, I think, have been now, without ſuch a 
great noiſe as this; which yet is in aura leni. I write this to you in haſte; 
my End being no more, than to make you know, that I will ever continue 
the ſame ; and {till be ſure to wiſh you as heartily well as to myſelf. 

An. 1603. | 


XXIV. 


To the Earl of Sailissu wy ; ſuing for the Sollicitor's 


Place. 


I Am not privy to myſelf of any ſuch ill deſerving towards your Lordſhip, 
as that I ſhould think it an impudent thing to be a Suitor for your favour 
in a reaſonable matter; your Lordſhip being to me as you cannot ceaſe to 
be: but rather it were a ſimple and arrogant part in me to forbear it. 
*Tis thought Mr. Attorney ſhall be Chief-Juſtice of the Common-Pleas; 
and in caſe Mr. Sollicitor riſe, I would be glad, now at laſt, to be Sollicitor; 


_ chiefly becauſe I think it will increaſe my Practice; wherein, God bleſſing 


me a few Years, I may mend my Eſtate ; and fo after fall to my Studies and 
Eaſe 3 whereof one is requiſite for my Body, and the other for my Mind: 
wherein, if I ſhall find your Lordſhip's favour, I ſhall be more happy than 
T have been; which may make me alſo more wiſe. I have ſmall ſtore of 
means about the King; and to ſue myſelf, 'tis not fit; and therefore I ſhall. 
leave 1t to God, his Majeſty, and your Lordſhip ; for I muſt till be next the 
door. I thank God, in theſe tranſitory things I am well reſolved. So be- 
e your Lordſhip not to think this Letter the leſs humble, becauſe tis 
plain, r eſt, &c. : XXV. 
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XXV. 


To the Earl of SALISBURY; again ſuing for the 
Sollicitor's Place. 


Am not ignorant how mean a thing I ſtand for, in deſiring to come into 

the Sollicitor's Place: for I know well ' tis not the thing it has been; time 
having wrought an alteration both in the Profeſſion, and in that particular 
Place. Yer becauſe, I think, it will increaſe my Practice, and fatisfy my 
Friends; and becauſe I have been voiced to it; I would be glad it were done. 
Wherein I may ſay to your Lordſhip, in the confidence of your poor Kinſ- 
man, and of a Man by you advanced; iu idem fer opem, qui ſpem dediſti : for, 
I am ſure, *twas not poſlible for a Man living to have received from another, 
more ſignificant and comfortable Words of Hope ; your Lordſhip being 
pleaſed to tell me, during the Courſe of my laſt Service, that you would 
raiſe me; and that, when you had reſolved to raiſe a Man, you were more 
careful of him than himſelf; and that what you had done for me in my 
Marriage, was a benefit to me, but of no uſe to your Lordſhip ; and there- 
fore I might aſſure myſelf, you would not leave me there : with many like 
Speeches, which, I know my Duty too well, to take any other hold of, than 
the hold of a thankful Remembrance. And I acknowledge, that all the 
World knows, your Lordſhip is no dealer of holy Water, but noble 
and real ; and on my part, I am, of a ſure ground, that I have committed 
nothing that may deſerve alteration. And therefore my hope is, your Lord- 
ſhip will finiſh a good work; and conſider, that time grows precious with 
me; and that Iam now in vergentibus Annis. And altho' I know that your 
Fortune is not to need an hundred ſuch as I am, yet I ſhall be ever dy to 
give you my firſt and beſt Fruits; and to ſupply, as much as in me lies, 
Worthineſs by Thankfulneſs. 


XXVI. 


To the Lord CHANCELLOR ; ſuing for the Sollicitor's 
Place. 


S I conceived it to be a reſolution, both with his Majeſty, and 
among your Lordſhips of his Council, that I ſhould be placed Sollici- 

tor, and the Sollicitor be removed to be the King's Serjeant; ſo I moſt thank- 
fully acknowledge your furtherance therein; your Lordſhip being the Man, 
Yotc L M m m who 
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who firſt deviſed the Means. Wherefore my humble requeſt to your Lord- 
ſhip is, that you would ſet in with ſome ſtrength to finiſh this Work; which 
I aflure your Lordſhip, I deſire the rather, becauſe, when placed, I hope, 


for many favours, at laſt to be able to do you ſome better ſervice. For as! 


am, your Lordſhip cannot uſe me; nor ſcarcely, indeed, know me. Not 
that I vainly think, I ſhall be able to do any great matters; but certainly 
it will frame me to uſe a more induſtrious Oblervance, and Application to 
ſuch as I honour ſo much as I do your Lordſhip ; and not, I hope, without 
ſome good offices, which may, now and then, deſerve your thanks. And 
herewithal, I humbly pray your Lordſhip to conſider, that time grows pre- 
cious with me; and that a married Man is ſeven Years older in his Thoughts 
the firſt day. And therefore, what an uncomfortable thing is it for me to 
be unſettled ſtill? Certainly, were it not, that I think my ſelf born to do my 
Sovereign ſervice, and therefore in that Station I will live and die; otherwiſe, 
for my own private Comfort, *twere better for me, that the King ſhould blot 
me out of his Book; or that I ſhould turn my Courſe to ſerve in ſome other 
kind, than for me to ſtand thus at a ſtop ; and to have that little Reputation, 
which, by my Induſtry, I gather, to be ſcatter'd and taken away by con- 
tinual Diſgraces; every new Man coming above me. Sure I am, I ſhall 
never have fairer Promiſes and Words from all your Lordſhips. For I know 
not what my Services are, ſaving that your Lordſhips told me they were good 
and I would believe you in a much greater matter. Were it nothing elſe, I 
hope the Modeſty of my Suit deſerves ſomewhat; for I know well, the Solli- 
citor's Place 1s not as your Lordſhip left it; time working alteration, ſome- 
what in the Profeſſion, much more in that particular Place. And were it 
not to ſatisfy my Wife's Friends, and to get myſelf out of being a common 
Gaze and a Speech, I proteſt, before God, I would never ſpeak a word of 
it. But, to conclude, as my honourable Lady, your Wife, was ſome means 


to make me change the Name of another; ſo if it pleaſe you to help me to 


change my own Name, I can be but more and more bound to you : and 
I am much deceived, if your Lordſhip find the King not well inclined ; and 
my Lord of Salisbury forward and affeCtionate, 


XXVII. 
To the KING; petitioning for the Sollicitor's Place. 


H O W honeſtly ready I have been, to do your Majeſty humble ſervice, 
to the beſt of my power, and in a manner beyond my power, as J 
now ſtand ; I am not ſo unfortunate, but your Majeſty knows. For both in 
the Commiſſion of Union (the labour whereof, for Men of my Profeſſion, reſted 
moſt upon my hand ;) and this laſt Parliament, in the Bill of the Sub/dy, 
both Body and Preamble ; in the Bill of Attainders; in the Matter of Pur- 
veyance; in the Eccleſiaſtical Petitions; in the Grievances, and the like; 

| as 
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as I was ever careful, ſometimes to put forward that which was good; ſome- 
times to keep back that which was not ſo good; ſo your Majeſty was 
pleaſed, kindly to accept of my Services, and to ſay to me, ſuch Conflicts 
were the Wars of Peace; and ſuch Victories the Victories of Peace: and 
therefore ſuch Servants as obtained them, were by Kings, that reign in 
Peace, no leſs to be eſteemed, than Services of Commanders in the Wars, 
In all which, nevertheleſs, I can challenge to myſelf no Sufficiency ; but that 
I was diligent, and reaſonably happy, to execute thoſe Directions, which I 
received immediately, either from your royal Mouth, or from my Lord of 
Salisbury. At which time, it pleaſed your Majeſty alſo, to promiſe and 
aſſure me, that upon the Remove of the then Attorney, I ſhould not be 
forgotten; but brought into ordinary Place. This was after confirm'd 
to me, by many of my Lords; and towards the End of the laſt Term, the 
manner alſo in particular was ſpoke of; viz. that Mr. Sollicitor ſhould be 
made your Majeſty's Serjeant, and I Sollicitor : ſo 'Was thought beſt to 
fort with both our Gifts and Faculties, for the good of your S-rvice. And 
of this Reſolution both Court and Country took notice. Neithe) was this any 
Invention or Project of my own; but moved from my Lords; and I think 
firſt from my Lord Chancellor : whereupon reſting, your Majeſty well knows 
I never open'd my mouth for the greater Place; tho', I am ſure, I had 
two Circumſtances, which Mr. Attorney, that now is, could not alledge : 
the one, nine Years Service of the Crown ; the other, the being Couſin-german 
to the Lord of Salisbury, whom your Majeſty eſteems and truſts ſo much. 
But for the leſs Place, I conceiv'd *rwas meant me. But after Mr. At- 
torney Hobart was placed, I heard no more of my Preferment; and it 
ſeem'd to be at a ſtop; to my great diſgrace and diſcouragement. 
For, gracious Sovereign, if ftill, when the Waters are ſtirred, another 
ſhall be put in before me; your Majeſty had need work a Miracle, or elſe I 
ſhall be ſtill a lame Man, to do your Majeſty ſervice. And, therefore, my 
moſt humble Suit to your Majeſty, is; that this, which ſeemed to me in- 
tended, may ſpeedily be performed. And, I hope, my former Service ſhall 
be but as Beginnings to better; when I am better ſtrengthened. For ſure I am, 
no Man's Heart is fuller of Love and Duty towards your Majeſty and your 
Children; as, I hope, time will manifeſt, againſt Envy and Detraction, if any 
be. Toconclude, I moſt humbly crave pardon for my Boldneſs, and reſt, &c. 


XXVIIL 
To Sir EdwaxD Cok E; expoſtulatiny upon Sir Edward's 


Behaviour. 


J Thought beſt, once for all, to let you know in Plainneſs what I find of 


you, and what you ſhall find of me. You take to yourſelf a liberty of 
_ Gilgracing and diſabling my Law, my Experience, my Diſcretion: what it 


Mmm z pleaſes 
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pleaſes you, I pray think of me. I am one that know my own wants, and 
other Mens; and it may be, perhaps, that mine mend, when others ſtand 
at a ſtay. And ſurely I ſhall not endure, in publick, to be wronged, with- 
out repelling the ſame, to right myſelf. You are great, and therefore have 
the more Enviers, who would be glad to have you paid at another's cot. 
Since the time I miſs'd the Sollicitor's Place; the rather, I think, by your 
means; I cannot expect that you and J ſhall ever ſerve as Attorney and Solli- 
citor together; but either to ſerve with another, upon your Remove, or to 
ſtep into ſome other Courle : ſo that J am more free than ever from any oc- 
caſion of unworthy conforming myſelf to you, more than general good- 
manners, or your particular good uſage ſhall require. And if you had not 
been ſhort-ſighted in your own fortune, I think you might have had more 
uſe of me. But that Tide is paſt. I write not this to ſhew my Friends what 
a brave Letter I have ſent to Mr. Attorney; I have none of thoſe humours : 
but what I have written, is to a good end; the more decent carriage of my 
Maſter's Service; and our particular better underſtanding of one another, 
This Letter, if anſwered by you in Deed, and not in Word, I ſuppoſe it will 
not be worſe for us both ; elſe *tis but a few Lines loſt, which, for a much 
ſmaller matter, I would have adventured. So this being to your ſelf; I for 
my part reſt, &{. HY | 


. XXIX. 
To the KING; upon occaſion of Mr. Surrod's Effate x. 


Find it a poſitive Precept of the old Law, that there ſhould be no Sacri- 
fice without Salt: the Moral whereof may be, that God is not pleaſed 


with a good Intention, unleſs ſeaſoned with ſuch Judgment and Diſcretion, 


as may render it not eaſily ſubject to corrupt; for Salt, in the Scripture, is 
an Emblem both of Wiſdom and Duration. But many charitable Deſigns, 
are Sacrifices without Salt; having indeed the Materials of a good Intention, 
but not ſeaſon'd with ſuch Conduct and Regulations, as may preſerve them 
ſound and uſeful, For tho' the choice of Directors and Managers, may 
for the preſent be excellent, yet they cannot long ſurvive: and the very na- 


ture of large Acts of Charity and Beneficence, being apt to provoke a miſ- 


employment; no diligence of theirs can well prevent it from running the 
ſame way, as great Donations of the like kind have done. And to 
deſign a Building fit for a Prince's Palace, to the uſes of an Hoſpital, is all 
one as to give an embroidered Cloak to a Beggar. And certainly *tis eaſy 
to foreſee, that if ſuch an Edifice, with a very liberal Endowment, be erect- 
ed into one Hoſpital, it muſt ſoon degenerate, and become a Place of Pre- 


| | | and 
Left for founding the Charter-Houſe. This Advice was given the King whilſt the Author 
Was Sollicitor-Gener 5 
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and the poor Penſioners be ſtinted, and receive but the Crumbs: which is 
the caſe of many Hoſpitals in this Kingdom ; that have only the Names 
of Hoſpitals ; and really are rich Poſts in reſpect of the Maſterſhip; whilſt 


the Poor, which is the propter quid, are little relieved. And many Cha- 


rities of the Ro9mi/h Religion, in their great Foundations, have ſtared the 
fame Fate : which being begun in Oftentation, and Vain-glory, have en- 
ded in Corruption and Abuſe. 

But if this Foundation of Mr. Su!ton*s, ſuch as it is, be perfect and good in 
Law, I am too well acquainted with your Majeſty's Diſpoſition, to adviſe any 
Courſe of Power, or Profit, not grounded upon a Right. Nay farther, if the 

<fe&s be ſuch as a Court of Equity may remedy, I wiſh that as St. "Peter's 
Shadow cured Diſeaſes; ſo the very Shadow of a good Intention may cure 
Defects of that nature. But if there be a Right, and Birth- right planted in the 
Heir, and not remediable by Courts of Equity ;-and that Right be ſubmitted 
to your Majeſty ; whereby *tis both in your Power and Grace, what to do: 
then I wiſh that this rude Maſs and Chaos of a good Deed, were directed ra- 
ther to a ſolid Merit, and durable Charity; than to a Blaze of Glory, that will 
but crackle a little in Talk, and quickly be extinguiſhed. And this may be 
done, ftill obſerving the Nature of Mr. Sutton's Intent; tho? varying in indi- 
viduo : for it appears he had in Notion a triple good; an Hoſpital, a School, 
and maintaining of a Preacher : which Individuals refer to theſe three general 
Heads ; Relief of the Poor, Advancement of Learning,and the Propagation of 
Religion. Now then, if I ſhall ſet before your Majeſty, in every of theſe 
three kinds, what is moſt wanting in your Kingdom ; and what is likely to be 
the moſt fruitful, and effectual Uſe of ſuch a Beneficence, and leaſt likely to 
be perverted ; this I think will be no ill ſcope, how meanly ſoever per- 
formed: for out of Variety repreſented, Choice may be beſt grounded. 

As to the Relief of the Poor; I judge that ſome Number of Hoſpitals, 
with competent Endowments, will do far more good than one Hoſpital of 
an exorbitant greatneſs : for tho? the one will be more ſeen, yet the other will 
be the more felt. For if your Majeſty erect many, beſides obſerving the or- 
dinary Maxim, Bonum quo communices, eo melius, Choice may be made of thoſe 
Towns and Places where there is moſt need; and ſo the Remedy may be 
diſtributed as the Diſeaſe is diſperſed. Again, greatneſs of Relief accumu- 
lated in one Piace, rather invites a Swarm, and a Surcharge of Poor, than 
relieves thoſe naturally bred in the Places; like ill tempered Medicines, that 


draw more Humour to the Part, than they evacuate from it. But chiefly, 


I rely upon this Reaſon, that in great Hoſpitals the Revenues will draw the 
Uſe, and not the Uſe the Revenues ; and fo thro' the Maſs of the Wealth, 
they will ſwiftly tumble down to a Miſ-employment. And if any Man ſay, 
that in the two Hoſpitals of London, there is a Precedent of Greatneſs con- 
curring with good Employment ; let him conſider, that thoſe Hoſpitals have 
annua] Governors; that they are under the ſuperior Care and Policy of ſuch 
a State, as the City of Liukin z and chiefly, that their Revenues conſiſt not 


upon Certainties, but upon Caſualties, and free Gifts: which Gifts wou'd 


be withheld, .if they appeared once to be perverted ; ſo that it keeps them in 
E 
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a continual good Behaviour, and Awr, to employ them aright: none of 
which Points do match with the preſent Cafe. _ | 
The next Conſideration may be, whether this intended Hoſpital, as it 
has a more ample Endowment than others, thou'd not likewiſe work upon 
a better Subject, or be converted to the Relief of maim'd Soldiers, decay'd 
Merchants, aged Houſe-keepers, deſtitute Church- men, and the like; 
whoſe Condition being of a better Sort, than looſe People, and Beggars, 
deſerves both a more liberal Stipend, and ſome proper Place of Relief, not 
intermixed with the baſer Sort of Poor: which Project, tho? ſpecious, yet, 
in my judgment, will not anſwer the Deſign in theſe times. For cer— 
tainly, few Men in any Vocation, who have been ſome-body, and bear a 
Mind ſomewhat according to the Conſcience and Remembrance of what they 
have been, will ever deſcend to that Condition, as to profeſs to live upon 
Alms, and become a Corporation of declared Beggars; but will rather chuſe 
to live obſcurely ; and, as it were, hide themſelves with ſome private Friends: 
whence the end of ſuch an Inſtitution will be, to make the Place a Re- 
ceptacle of the worſt, idleſt, and moſt diſſolute Perſons of every Profeſſion ; 
and to become a Cell of Loiterers, caſt Serving-men and Drunkards ; with 
Scandal rather than Fruit to the Common wealth. And of this kind I can 
find but one Example with uſe, viz. the Alms-Knights of Windſor : which par- 
ticular wou'd give a Man ſmall Encouragement, to follow that Precedent. 
Therefore the beſt effect of Hoſpitals, is to make the Kingdom, if it 
were poſſible, capable of that Law, that there ſhou'd be no Beggar in 
ſſrael: for *tis ſuch People that are a Burden, an Eye-ſore, a Scandal, and a 
Seed of Danger and Tumult in the State, But chiefly *twere to be wiſh'd, 
that ſuch a Beneficence towards the Relief of the Poor, were ſo be- 
ſtowed, as that not only the mere and naked Poor ſhou'd be ſuſtained; 1 
but alſo, that the honeſt Perſon, which has hard means to live, and upon whom WM 7 
the Poor are now charged, ſhou'd be in ſome ſort eaſed : for that were # 
a work generally acceptable to the Kingdom, if the publick hand of Alms 
might ſpare the private hand of Tax. And therefore, of all other Em- 
ployments of that kind, I moſt commend Houſes of Relief, and Correc- 
tion; which are mix'd Hoſpitals, where the impotent Perſon is relieved ; 
the ſturdy Beggar buckled to work; and the unable Perſon alſo not main- 
tain'd to be idle; but is ſuited with ſuch Work, as he can manage and 
perform: and where the Uſes are not diſtinguiſn'd, as in other Hoſpitals; 
whereof ſome are for aged and impotent, and ſome for Children, and ſome 
for Correction of Vagabonds; but are general and promiſcuous: ſo that they 
may take off Poor of every ſort from the Country, as the Country breeds 
them: and thus the Poor themſelves ſhall find the Proviſion; and other 
People the ſweetneſs of the Abatement of the Tax. Now if it be objected, 
that Houſes of Correction, in all Places, have not done the Good expected; 
tho? it cannot be denied, that in moſt Places they have done much: it 
muſt be remembred, there is a great difference between what is done, by 
the diſtracted Government of Juſtices of Peace; and what may be done by 


a ſettled Ordinance, ſubject to a regular Viſitation, as this may * 12 60 
| | | | elides, 
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beſides, the want in Houſes of Correction, has been commonly of a compe- 
tent and certain ſtock, for the Materials of the Labour: which in this caſe 
may likewiſe be ſupplied. | 

As to the Advancement of Learning ; I ſubſcribe to the Opinion, that 
for Grammar-Schools, there are already too many; and therefore no Pro- 
vidence to add where there is Exceſs: for the great number of Schools in the 
Realm, cauſes a Want, and an Overflow ; both of them inconvenient, and one 
of them dangerous. For by means thereof they find want, in the Country 
Towns, both of Servants for Huſbandry, and Apprentices for Trade: and 
on the other ſide, there being more Scholars bred, than the State can prefer 
and employ ; and the active part of that Life not bearing a proportion to the 
preparative, it muſt needs fall out, that many Perſons will be bred unfit for 
other Vocations ; and unprofitable for that wherein they are brought up: 
which fills the Kingdom with indigent, idle, and wanton People. 

In this Point therefore, I wiſh Mr. Sution's Intention were exalted a degree; 
that what he meant for Teachers of Children, your Majeſty would make for 
Trachers of Men; wherein it has been my ancient Opinion and Obſervation, 
that in the Univerſities of this Realm, there is nothing more wanting, to- 
wards the flouriſhing State of Learning, than honourable and plentiful Sala- 
ries of Readers in Arts and Profeſſions. In which Points, as your Majeſty's 


= Bounty has already made a Beginning; fo this occaſion is offered of God to 


make a Proceeding. Surely, Readers in the Chair are as the Parents in Sciences; 
and deſerve to enjoy a Condition not inferior to their Children, who embrace 
the practical part; elſe no Man will fit longer in the Chair, than till he can 
walk to a better Preferment. For if the principal Readers, thro* the Mean- 


neſs of their Entertainment, be but Men of ſuperficial Learning; and 


ſhall take their place but in paſſage ; it will make the Maſs of Sciences 
want the chief and ſolid Dimenſion, which is Depth; and to become but petty 
and compendious Habits of Practice. Therefore I could wiſh, that in both 
the Univerſities, the Lectures as well of the three Profeſſions, Divinity, Law, and 
Phyſick ; as of the three Heads of Science, Philoſophy, Oratory, and the Ma- 
thematicks, were raiſed in their Penſions to a hundred Pounds per Annum each: 
which, tho' not near ſo great as they are in ſome other Places, where the 
high Reward whiſtles for the ableſt Men, out of all foreign Parts, to ſupply 
the Chair; yet it may be a Portion to content a worthy and able Man; if 
he be likewiſe contemplative in Nature; as thoſe Spirits are that are fitteſt 
for Lectures. : 

As to the Propagation of Religion, I ſhall ſet before your Majeſty three 
Propoſals; none of them Devices of my own, otherwiſe, than that I ever 
approved them. The Firſt is, a College for Controverſies, whereby we ſhall 
not ſtil] proceed ſingle 3 but ſhall, as it were, double our Files: which cer- 
tainly will be found in the Encounter. | 

The Second is, a Receptacle for Converts to the Reformed Religion; either of 
Youth or otherwiſe : for I doubt not but there are in Spain, Italy, and other 
Countries of the Papiſts, many whoſe Hearts are touched with a Senſe of 


thoſe Corruptions, and an Acknowledgement of a better Way ; which Grace 
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is many times ſmother'd and choaked, thro' a worldly Conſideration of Ne- 
ceſſity and Want; Men not knowing where to have Succour and Refuge. 
This, likewiſe, I hold a Work of great Piety ; and a Work of great Conſe. 
quence ; that we alſo may be wiſe in our Generation; and that the watch- 
ful and ſilent Night may be uſed as well for ſowing of good Seed, as of Tares. 
The Third is, the Imitation of a memorable and religious Act of Queen 
Elizabeth; who finding a part of Lancaſhire to be extremely backward in Reli. 
ion, and the Benefices ſwallowed up in Impropriations, did, by decree, in the 
tchy, erect four Stipends, of a hundred Pounds per Annum each, for 
Preachers well choſen, to help the Harveſt; who have done a great deal 
of good, *in the parts where they have laboured. Neither do there want 
other Corners in the Realm, that would require, for a time, the like extra- 
ordinary help. 
Thus J have briefly delivered to your Majeſty my Opinion, as to the Em- 
ployment of this Charity; whereby that Maſs of Wealth, which was, in the 
Owner, little better than a Heap of Muck, may be ſpread over your King- 
dom, to many fruitful Purpoſes ; your Majeſty planting and watering, and 
God giving the increaſe. 
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To the KING; petitioning for Promiſe of the Attorney s Place. 


g — — = 
- - 2 — — 


= OUR great and princely Favours towards me, in advancing me to a 
= Place; and, what is more to me, your Majeſty's kind and gracious 
Acceptance, from time to time, of my poor Services, much above their me- 
rit and value; has almoſt perſuaded me, that I may ſooner be wanting to 
myſelf in not aſking, than find your Majeſty's Goodneſs wanting to me, in 
any reaſonable and modeſt Deſires. Therefore, perceiving at this time, how 
Preferments of Law fly about my ears, to ſome above me, and to ſome be- 
low me; I conceived your Majeſty might rather think it a kind of Dulneſs, 
or want of Faith, than Modeſty, if I ſhould not come with my Pitcher to 
Jacob's Well, as others do. Wherein I ſhall propoſe to your Majefty, what 
tends more to the ſettling of my Mind, than the raiſing of my Fortune; 
being ſometimes attacked with this Thought, that by reaſon of my ſlowneſs to 7 
apprehend ſudden Occaſions, keeping on in one plain courſe of painful ſervice ; F 
I may, in fine dierum, be in danger to be neglected and forgotten: and if F 
that ſhould be, then were it much better for me, now, while I ſtand in FR 
your Majeſty's good Opinion, and have ſome little Reputation in the World, 
to give over the courſe Iam in, and try to do you ſome honour by my Pen 

either by writing ſome faithful Narrative of your happy Times; or by re— 

compiling your Laws; which, I perceive your Majeſty: labours with; or 

ſome other the like Work; than to ſpend my time in the laborious Place! 

where I now ſerve; if it ſhall be deprived of thoſe outward 9 2 
. > nie = 
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uſed to have, in reſpect of an aſſured Succeſſion, to ſome Place of more Dig- 


nity and Reſt; which now ſeems a Hope altogether caſual, if not wholly in- 


tercepted. Wherefore my humble Suit to your Majeſty is, that I may obtain 
your royal Promiſe of the Attorney's Place, when it ſhall be vacant ; it being 
but the natural and immediate Step and Riſe, which the Place I now hold 
has ever claim*d; and almoſt never faiPd of. In this Suit I make no Friends, 
but to your Majeſty ; rely upon no other Motive but your Grace ; nor any 
other Aſſurance but your Word: whereof I had good Experience, when I 
came to the Sollicitor's Place; that it was like to the two great Lights, which 
in their motions are never retrograde. 


+ — 
To the KINO ; petitioning for the Place of Attorney-General, 


1 Underſtand, by ſome of my good Friends, to my great Comfort, that : 


your Majeſty has in mind your =— Promiſe, which is to me An- 
chora Spei, as to the Attorney's Place. I hope Mr. Attorney ſhall do well. 
I thank God, I wiſh no Man's Death; nor much my own Life, more thanto 
do your Majeſty ſervice. For I account my Life the Accident, and my Duty 
the Subſtance. But this I will be bold to _ if it pleaſe God that ever I 
ſerve your Majeſty in the Attorney's Place, I have known an Attorney Cote, 
and an Attorney Hobart, both worthy Men, and far above myſelf: but if I 
ſhould not find a middle way, between their two Diſpoſitions and Carriages, 
I ſhould not ſatisfy myſelf. But theſe things are far or near, as it ſhall pleaſe 
God, Mean while, I moſt humbly pray your Majeſty to accept my Sacri- 
fice of Thankſgiving, for your gracious Favour. — 


XXXII. 
To tbe KING; upon the Lord Chancellor's Sickneſs. 


I Am glad to underſtand, by Murray, that your Majeſty accepts of my 
poor Endeavours, in opening to you the Paſſages of your Service; that 
Buſineſs may come the more prepared to your royal Judgment: the Per- 


fect ion whereof, as I cannot expect they ſhould ſatisfy in every Particular; yet 


I hope, thro* my Aſſiduity, there may reſult a good Total. 

My Lord Chancellor's Sickneſs falls out duro tempore. I have always 
known him a wiſe Man, and of juſt Elevation for Monarchy : but your 
Majeſty's Service muſt not be mortal. And if you loſe him, as your Ma- 
jeſty has now of late purchaſed many Hearts by depreſſing the Wicked; ſo 
God miniſter to you a Counterpart, to do the like, by raiſing the Honeſt. 


Feb. 9. 1615. 
Vor, I. Nnn XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. 
T the Kine ; relating to the Chancellor's Place. 


K7 OUR worthy Chancellor *, I fear, goes his laſt day. God has hi- 
Y therto uſed to weed out ſuch Servants as grew unfit for your Majeſty ; 
but now he has gather*d to himſelf one of the choicer Plants, a true Sage, out 
of your Garden: but your Majeſty's Service muſt not be mortal. 

Upon this heavy accident, I og your Majeſty, in all humbleneſs and ſin- 


cerity, to give me leave to uſe a few Words. F muſt never forget, when l 


moved your Majeſty for the Attorney's Place, that *twas your own ſole Act, 
and not my Lord of Somerſei's ; who, when he knew your Majeſty had re- 


ſolved it, thruſt himſelf into the buſineſs to gain thanks: and therefore I have 


no reaſon to pray to Saints. 

I ſhall now again make oblation to your Majeſty, firſt of my Heart; 
then of my Service; thirdly, of my Place of Attorney, which, I think, is 
honeſtly worth 6000 J. per Annum: and fourthly, of my Place in the Star- 
chamber, which is worth 1600 J. per Annum; and with the Favour and 
Countenance of a Chancellor, much more. I hope I may be acquitted of 
Preſumption, if I think of it ; both becauſe my Father had the Place, which 
is ſome civil Inducement to my deſire ; and chiefly, becauſe the Chancellor's 
Place, after it went to the Law, was ever conferred upon ſome of the learned 
Counſel, and never upon a Judge. For Audeley was raiſed from King's Ser- 
jeant; my Father from Attorney of the Wards; Bromley from Sollicitor ; 
Puckering from Queen's Serjeant; and Egerton from Maſter of the Rolls, 
having newly left the Attorney's Place. Now, I beſeech your Majeſty, 
Jet me put to you the preſent Caſe truly, If you take my Lord Coke, this 
will follow ; firſt, your Majeſty ſhall put an over-ruling Nature, into an 
over-ruling Place, which may breed an extreme ; next, you ſhall blunt his 
Induſtry in matter of Finances, which ſeems to aim at another Place ; and 
laſtly, popular Menare no ſure Mounters for your Majeſty's Saddle. If you 
take my Lord Hobart; you ſhall have a Judge at the upper end of your 
Council-board, and another at the lower end; whereby your Majeſty will 
find your Prerogative pent: for tho* there ſhould be Emulation between 
them, yet, as Legiſts, they will agree in magnifying that wherein they are 
beſt. He is no Stateſman, but an Oeconomiſt, wholly for himſelf; ſo that 


/ mas Majeſty will find little help in him for the Buſineſs. If you take my 


ord ofCanterbury; Iwill ſay no more, but that the Chancellor's Place requires 
a whole Man: and to have both Juriſdictions, ſpiritual and temporal, in that 
height, is fit but for a King. For my ſelf, I can only preſent your Majeſty 
with Gloria in ob/equio; yet I dare promiſe, that if I fit in that Place, your 
Buſineſs ſhall not make ſuch ſhort turns upon you, as it does; but when a 


Direction 
Chancellor Zgertoy, 
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Direction is once given, it ſhall be purſued and performed; and your Ma- 
jeſty ſhall only be troubled with the true Care of a King; which is, to think 
what you would have done in Chief, and not how it ſhould be effected. 


I preſume alſo, in reſpect of my Father's Memory, and having been 


always gracious in the Lower Houſe, I have intereſt in the Gentlemen of 
England; and ſhall be able to do ſome good, in rectifying that Body of 
Parliament-men, which is Cardo rerum. For let me tell your Majeſty, that 
Part of the Chancellor's Place, which is to judge in Equity, between Party 
and Party; that ſame Regnum judiciale, which, ſince my Father's time, is 
but too much enlarged, concerns your Majeſty leaſt; farther than the ac- 
quitting of your Conſcience for Juſtice : but *tis the other Parts of a Mode- 
rator among your Council, of an Overſeer over your Judges, of a Planter 
of fit Juſtices and Governors in the Country, that imports your Affairs, and 
theſe Times moſt. | 

I will add alſo, that I hope, by my Care, the inventive part of your Coun- 
cil will be ſtrengthened, who now commonly exerciſe rather their Judgments, 
than their Inventions ; and the inventive part comes from Projectors, and 
private Men, which cannot be ſo well: in which kind, my Lord Salisbury 
had a good Method, if his Ends had been upright. 

To conclude, if I were the Man I would be, I ſhould hope, that as your 
* Majeſty has of late won Hearts by depreſſing ; you ſhould in this loſe no 
Hearts by advancing : for I ſee your People can better ſkill of Concretum than 
Abſtratum ; and that the Waves of their Aﬀections flow rather after Perſons 
than Things: ſo that Acts of this nature, (if this were one) do more good 
than twenty Bills of Grace. If God call my Lord Chancellor; the War- 
rants and Commiſſions requilite for taking off the Seal; the working with it; 

and for reviving of Warrants under his hand, which die with him, and the like, 
| ſhall bein readineſs. And in this, Time preſſes more, becauſe tis the End 


of a Term; and almoſt the Beginning of the Circuits; ſo that the Seal cannot 


ſtand ſtill: but this may be done as heretofore, by Commiſſion, till your 
Majeſty has reſolved on an Officer, 


Feb. 12. 1615. 
XXXIV, 


To Sir Go VILLIERS; ſoliciting to be ſworn of 
ET the Privy-Council. 


Humbly pray you, not to think me over-haſty, or much in appetite, if I put 
you in remembrance of my motion, of ſtrengthening me with the Oath and 
Truſt of a Privy-Counſellor ; not for my own Strength, but for the Strength 
of my Service. The Times I ſubmit to you, who know them beſt. But ſure 
I am, never Times more required 8 Attorney to be well armed; and 
| | n n 2 to 
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to wear a Gauntlet, not a Glove. The Arraignments when they proceed ; 
the Contention between the Chancery and King's-Bench; the great Cauſe 
of the Rege inconſulto, which is ſo precious to the King's Prerogative ; and 


. divers other Services that concern the King's Revenue, and the Repair of his 


Eſtate. Beſides, it pleaſes his Majeſty to accept well of my Relations, as to 
his Buſineſs; which may ſeem a kind of interloping for one, that is no Privy. 
Counſellor : but I leave all to you; thinking myſelf infinitely bound to you 
for your great favours ; the Beams whereof, I ſee plainly, reflect upon me, 
even from others: ſo that now I have no greater Ambition than this, that 
as the King ſhews himſelf to you the beſt Maſter, ſo I might be found 

your beſt Servant. 1 


Feb. 27. 1616, 
XXXV. 


To Sir GEORGE ViLLIERS; won accepting a Place 
in Council. 


HE King gives me a noble Choice: and you are the Man my Heart 
ever told me you were. Ambition would draw me to the latter 
part of the Choice; but in reſpe& of my hearty Wiſhes, that my Lord 


Chancellor may live long; and the ſmall hopes I have that I ſhall live long 


my ſelf ; and above all, becauſe I ſee his Majeſty's Service daily and inſtantly 
bleeds; towards which, I perſuade myſelf, that I ſhall give, when I am of 
the Table, ſome effectual furtherance z I accept of the former; to be 
Counſellor for the preſent, and to give over pleading at the Bar : let the other 
matter reſt upon my Proof, and his Majeſty's Pleaſure, and the Accidents 
of Time. For, to ſpeak plainly, I ſhould be loth that my Lord Chancellor, 
to whom I owe moſt, after the King and yourſelf, ſhould be locked to his 
Succeſſor, for any advancement, or gracing of me. 


June 3. 1616. 
XXXVI. UE. 
Totbe KINO; propoſing to regulate his Majeſty's Finances. 


| Ty with gladneſs, and for a remedy of W other Labours, revolve in 


wy Mind the great Happineſs which God has accumulated upon your 
ajeſty, every way; and how compleat the ſame would be, if the State of 
your Means were once rectified, and well ordered; your People militar 
and obedient, fit for War, uſed to Peace : your Church enlightened wit 


from 


9 
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from you; juſt,and juſt by your Example: your Nobility in a right diſtance be- 
tween Crown and People; no Oppreſſors of the People; no Over-ſhadowers of 
the Crown :your Council full of the Tributes of Care,Faith,and Freedom; your 
Gentlemen, and Juſtices of the Peace, willing to apply your royal Mandates to 
the Nature of their ſeveral Counties; but ready to obey : your Servants in awe 
of your Wiſdom; in hope of your Goodneſs: the Fields growing every day, by 


the Improvement and Recovery of Grounds, from the Deſart to the Garden; the 


City grown from Wood to Brick; yourSea-walls, or Pomerium of your Iſland, 
ſurveyed, and improving; your Merchants embracing the whole Compaſg 
of the World, Eaſt, Weſt, North and South; the Times give you 


Peace; and yet offer you Opportunities of Action abroad: and laſtly, your 


excellent royal Iſſue entails theſe Bleſſings of God to all Poſterity. It remains 
therefore, God having done ſo great things for your Majeſty, and you for 


others; that you would do ſo much for your ſelf, as to go thro? with the. 


rectify ing and ſettling of your Eſtate and Means: which only is wanting; 
hoc rebus defuit unum. I therefore, whom only Love and Duty to your Ma- 
jeſty, and your royal Line, has made a Financier, intend to preſent your 
Majeſty a perfect Book of your Eſtate, like a Perſpective-Glaſs, to draw 
your Eſtate nearer to your Sight; beſeeching your Majeſty to conceive, that 
if J have not attain'd to what I would do, in that which is not proper for me; 
in my Element; I ſhall make your Majeſty amends in ſome other thing, in 


which I am better verſed. 
Jan. 2. 1618. 


XXXVII. 


7 Mr. MaTTaews ; believing his Danger leſs than 
be found it. 5 


| be to you, upon the occaſion you gave me in your laſt, modice Fidei, 
quare dubitaſti ? T would not have my Friends too apprehenſive either of 
me, or for me; for, I thank God, my Ways are ſound and good: and I hope 


God will bleſs me in them. When once my Maſter, and afterwards myſelf, 
were in extremity of Sickneſs, (which was no time to diſſemble) I never had 


ſo great Pledges and Certainties of his Love and Favour : and what I knew 
then; ſuch as took a little poor advantage of theſe later times, know ſince. 
As for the Nobleman who paſſed that way by you, I think he is faln out 
with me for his pleaſure ; or elſe, perhaps, to make good ſome of his own 
miſtakings. For he cannot, in his heart, but think worthily of my Affection, 


and Well-deſerving towards him; and as for me, I am very ſure that I love 


his Nature and Parts. 
' XXXVIIL 
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XXXVIII. 


T Mr. MarrRg EWS; intimating Bis Appreben ſion of 
Some Danger. | 


1 IS not for nothing, that J have deferred my Eſſay De amicitia , 

whereby it has expected the Proof of your great Friendſhip to- 
wards me. Whatſoever the Event be, (wherein I depend upon God, who 
ordains the Effects, the Inſtrument, all,) yet your inceſſant thinking of 
me, without loſs of a Moment of Time, or a Hint of Occaſion, or a Cir- 


| Ecumſtance of Endeavour, or the Stroke of a Pulſe, in Demonſtration of 


your Affection to me, infinitely ties me to you. Secrecy I need not re- 
commend ; otherwiſe than that you may recommend it over to your Friend ; 
both becauſe it prevents Oppoſition ; and becauſe 'tis the King's and my 
Lord Marquiſs's nature, to do things unexpected. | 


To Mr. MaTTHEws. 


HE Report of this Act, which I hope will prove the laſt of this Bu- 
ſineſs, will probably, by the Weight it carries, fall and ſeize on me. 
And, therefore, not now at will, but upon neceſſity, it becomes me to call 
to mind what paſſed ; and (my Head being then wholly employed about 
Invention) I may the worſe put things, upon account of my own Me- 
mory. I ſhall take Phyſick to-day upon this change of Weather, and 
advantage of Leiſure; and I pray you not to allow your felf fo much Bu- 
fineſs, but that you may have time to bring me your friendly Aid before 


Night, Sc. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
| poral, in the Upper Howſe 'of Parliament aſſembled ** 


I Humbly pray your Lordſhips all, to make a favourable and true Con- 
1 ſtruction of my Abſence. Tis no feigning or fainting, but Sickneſs * 
both of my Heart and of my Back; tho' join'd with that Comfort of 
Mind, which perſuades me, I am not far from Heaven, whereof I feel 

d 


dee the Author's Eſſay on Friendſhip, Vol. II. Pag. 70. 


b Taken fr om the Journal of the Houſe of Lords. 


1 A * 
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And becauſe, whether I live or die, I wou'd be glad to preſerve my 
Honour and Fame, ſo far as I am worthy ; hearing that ſome Complaints 
of baſe Bribery are coming before your Lordſhips; my Requeſts unto 
your Lordſhips are: 5 

Firſt, That you will maintain me in your good Opinion, without Pre- 
judice, until my Cauſe be heard. 

Secondly, That in regard I have ſequeſtred my Mind at this time, in 
great part, from worldly matters ; thinking of my Account and Anſwers 
in a higher Court ; your Lordſhips will give me convenient time, accor- 
ding to the Courſe of other Courts, to adviſe with my Counſel, and to 
make my Anſwer ; wherein, nevertheleſs, my CounſePs part will be the 
leaſt: for I ſhall not, by the Grace of God, trick up an Innocency with 
Cavils; but plainly and ingenuouſly (as your Lordſhips know my man- 
ner is) declare what I know or remember. 

Thirdly, That according to the Courſe of Juſtice, I may be allowed to 
except to the Witneſſes brought againſt me ; and tp move Queſtions to your 
Lordſhips for. their croſs Examinations; and likewiſe to produce my own 
Witneſſes, for the Diſcovery of the Truth. | | 

And laſtly; That if there be any more Petitions of the like nature, that 

our Lordſhips wou'd be pleaſed, not to take any Prejudice or Appre- 
— of any number or muſter of them; eſpecially againſt a Judge 
that makes 2000 Orders and Decrees in a Year: not to ſpeak of the 
courſes that have been taken for hunting out Complaints againſt me; but 
that I may anſwer them, according to the Rules of Juſtice, ſeverally and 
reſpectively. 

Theſe Requeſts, I hope, appear to your Lordſhips no other than juſt. 
And ſo thinking myſelf happy, to have ſuch noble Peers, and reverend 
Prelates, to diſcern of my Cauſe; and deſiring no privilege of Greatneſs, 
for ſubterfuge of Guilt ; bat meaning to deal fairly and plainly with your 


Lordſhips, and to put myſelf upon your Honours and Favours ;I pray God 


to bleſs your Counſels and Perſons. 
March 19. 1620. 


XLI. 
Jo the Kine; imploring Remittance of his Sentence. 


E has pleas'd God, for theſe three Days, to viſit me with ſuch ex- 
1 tremity of Head-ach, upon the hinder part of my Head, fixed in one 
place, that I thought verily it had been ſome Impoſtumation, And then 
the little Phyſick I have, told me, that either it muſt grow to a Con- 
gelation, and ſo to a Lethargy ; or break, and ſo to a mortal Fever and 


ſudden Death : which Apprehenſion, and chiefly the Anguiſh of the 2 
made 
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made me unable to think of any Buſineſs. But now the Pain itſelf i; 
aſſuaged ; I reſume the Care of my Buſineſs ; and therein proſtrate myſelf 
again, by my Letter, at your Majeſty's Feet. | 

Your Majeſty can bear me witneſs, that at my laft ſo comfortable ac- 
ceſs, I did not ſo much as move your Majeſty, by your abſolute Power of 
Pardon, or otherwiſe, to take my Cauſe into your hands; and to interpoſe 
between the Sentence of the Houf. : and, according to my own deſire, your 
Majeſty left it to the Sentence of the Houſe; and it was reported by my 
Lord Treaſurer. | 

But now, if not per omnipotentiam, as the Divines ſpeak, but per poteſtalen 
ſuaviter diſponentem, your Majeſty will graciouſly ſave me from a Sentence, 
with the good liking of the Houſe ; and that the Cup may paſs from me, is 
the utmoſt of my deſires. | | 

This I move with the more belief, becauſe I aſſure my ſelf, that if it be 
Reformation which is ſought, the very taking away of the Seal, upon my ge- 
neral Submiſſion, will be as much in example, for theſe four hundred years, 
as any farther Severities. 


The means of this, I moſt humbly leave to your ws oo But 


ſurely, I conceive, that your Majeſty opening your ſelf in this kind to the 
Lords Counſellors, and a Motion from the Prince, after my ſubmiſſion, and 
my Lord Marquis uſing his intereſt with his Friends in the Houſe, may effect 
the ſparing of a Sentence; I making my humble Suit to the Houſe for that 
purpoſe, join*d with the Delivery of the Seal into your Majeſty's hands. 
This is the laſt Suit I ſhall make to your Majeſty in this Buſineſs ; pro- 
ſtrating my ſelf at your Mercy-ſeat, after fifteen Years Service; wherein I 
have ſerved your Majeſty, in my poor Endeavours, with an entire Heart; and 
as I preſumed to ſay to your Majeſty, am ſtill a Virgin, for Matters which 
concern your Perſon or Crown: and now only craving, that after eight ſteps 
of Honour, I be not precipitated all at once. But becauſe he that has taken 
Bribes, is apt to give them ; I will go farther, and preſent your Majeſty 
with a Bribe. For if your Majeſty give me Peace and Leiſure, and God 
give me Life, I will preſent your Majeſty with a good Hiſtory of England; 
and a better Digeſt of your Laws. 
March 21. 1621. 


XIII. 1 

T0 the KING; imploring Favour. 
IME has been, when I have brought you Gemitum Columbe from 
others; now I bring it from my ſelf. I fly to your Majeſty with 
the Wings of a Dove; which once within theſe ſeven days I thought would 


have carried me a higher flight *®. When I enter into my ſelf, I find not 
the Matcrials of fuch a Tempeſt as is come upon me: I have been, as 


your 
+ © See the preceding Letter. | 


* 
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your Majeſty knows beſt, never Author of any immoderate Counſel ; but 
always deſired to have things carried ſuavibus modis. I have been no ava- 
ricious Oppreſſor of the People. I have been no haughty, intolerable, or 
hateful Man, in my Converſation or Carriage. I have inherited no Hatred 


from my Father; but am a good Patriot born. Whence ſhould this be? For 


theſe are the things that uſe to raiſe diſlikes abroad. 

For the Houſe of Commons; I began my credit there; and now it muſt 
be the Place of the Sepulture thereof: and yet in this Parliament, upon 
the Meſſage touching Religion, the old Love revived; and they ſaid, I was 
the ſame Man ſtill; only Honeſty was turned into Honour. 

For the Uiger:Hoals; even within theſe days, before theſe Troubles, 
they ſeem'd as to take me into their Arms, finding in me Ingenuity z which 
they took to be the true ſtrait Line of Nobleneſs, without any Crooks or 
Angles. | 

And for the Briberies and Gifts, wherewith I am charged; when the 
Books of Hearts ſhall be opened, I hope I ſhall not be found to have the 
troubled Fountain of a corrupt Heart, in a depraved Habit of taking Rewards 
to pervert Juſtice : however, I may be frail, and partake of the Abules of 
the Times. | Ki 

Therefore, I am reſolved, when I come to my Anſwer, not to trick up my 
Innocence by Cavils or Voidances ; but to ſpeak to them the Language thar 
my Heart ſpeaks to me, in excuſing, extenuating, or ingenuouſly confeſſing; 
praying to God to give me Grace to ſee the bottom of my Faults ; and 
that no Hardneſs of Heart may ſteal upon me, under ſhew of more Neat- 
neſs of Conſcience, than is cauſe. But not to trouble your Majeſty any 
longer, craving pardon for this long mourning Letter; what I thirſt after, 
as the Hart after the Streams, is, that I may know, by my matchleſs Friend 
that preſents you this Letter a, your Majeſty's Heart, (which is an Aby/s of 
| Goodneſs, as I am an Aby/5 of Miſery) towards me. I have been ever your 
Man, and counted my ſelf but an Uſufructuary of myſelf; the Property 
being yours. And now make my ſelf an Oblation, to do with me as may 
beſt conduce to the Honour of your Juſtice, the Honour of your Mercy, 
and the Uſe of your Service; reſting as Clay in your Majeſty's gracious Hands. 


March 25, 1621, 
| XLIII. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords of Parliament, in 
the Upper-Houſe aſſembled ; the humble Submiſſion and 
Supplication of the Lord Chancellor ®. 


1 Humbly crave, at your Lordſhips hands, a benign Interpretation of what 
I now write: for Words that come from waſted Spirits, and an oppreſſed 
Mind, are ſafer depoſited in a noble Conſtruction, than circled with any re- 
ſerved Caution. | | 
Vor, I. Ooo This 


: Viz. The Marquis of Buckingham. 
From the Journal of the Houſe of Lords, 
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This being moved, and, as I hope, obtain'd, in the nature of a Protec- 
tion for all chat I ſhall ſay; I make into the reſt of that, wherewith I ſhall 
at this time trouble your Lordſhips, a very ſtrange Entrance! for in the 
midſt of a State of as great Affliction as I think a mortal Man can endure ; 
(Honour being above Life) J begin with the profeſſing of Gladneſs in ſome 
Particulars. © 
The Fir is, That hereafter the Greatneſs of a Judge or Magiſtrate, ſhall 
be no Sanctuary or Protection of Guilt; which, in few words, is the Begin- 
ning of a golden World, | 

he next, That after this Example, perhaps Judges will fly from every 
thing like Corruption, tho? it were at a great diſtance, as from a Serpent; 
which tends to the purging of the Courts of Juſtice, and the reducing them 
to their true Honour and Splendor. | 

And in theſe two Points, God is my Witneſs, that tho' it be my Fortune 


to be the Anvil, whereon thoſe good Effects are beaten and wrought, I take 


no ſmall comfort. | 

Bur to paſs from the Motions of my Heart, whereof God only is 
Judge, to the Merits of my Cauſe, whereof your Lordſhips are Judges, 
under God, and his Lieutenant; I underftand there has been heretofore ex- 
pected from me ſome Juſtification : and therefore I have choſen one only 

aſtification inſtead of all others, out of the Juſtification of Fob. For after 
the clear Submiſſion, and Confeſſion, which I ſhall now make to your Lordſhips, 
L hope I may ſay, and juſtify, with Job in theſe Words, I have not hid my Sin, 
Adam id nor concealed my Faulis in my, Boſom. This is the only Juſtification 


which I will uſe. | 


It remains therefore, that, without Fig-leaves, I ingenuouſly confeſs and ac- 
nowJzdge, that having underſtood the . of this Charge, not formally 
om the Houſe, but enough to inform my, Conſcience and Memory; I find 
Matters ſufficient and full, both to move me to. deſert my. Defence; and to 


: 


move your Lordſhips to condemn and cenſure me. 


Neither will I trouble your Lordſhips by ſingling thoſe Particulars which 
I think might fall off: Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una ? Neither 


will 1 prompt your Lordſhips to obſerve upon the Proofs, where they come 


not home; or the Scruple touching the Credit of the Witneſſes. Neither will 
I repreſent to your Lordſhips, how far a Defence in divers things might ex- 
tenuate the Offence, in reſpect of the Fime and Manner of the Gift, or the 
like Circumſtances: But only leave theſe things to ſpring out of your own 


noble Thoughts, and Obſervations, of the Evidence and Examinations them- 


ſelves ; and char itably to. uind about the Particulars of the Charge, here and 
there, as God ſhall put into your Minds, and fo. ſubmit my ſelf wholly to 
your Piety and Grace. 
And now I have ſpoken to your: Lordſhips as Judges, I ſhall ſay a few 
Words to you as Peers and Prelates; humbly commending my Cauſe to your 
noble Minds, and magnanimous. Aﬀections. | 

Your Lordſhips are not ſimply Judges, but Parliamentary Judges; you 
have a farther extent of arbitrary Power than other Courts: and if your no 

Te 
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' ſhips be not tied by ordinary Courſes of Courts, of Precedents, in Point 6f 
Strictneſs and Severity; much more fn Points of Mercy and Mitigation. 

And yet, if anything I ſhall move ſhou'd be contrary to your worthy Ends 
of introducing a Reformation, I would not ſeek it; but herein I beſeech your 
Lordſhips leave to tell you a Piece of Hiſtory. Titus Manlius took his Son's Life 
for giving battle againſt the Prohibition of his General: not many Years after, 
the like Severity was purſued by Papirius Curſer, the Dictator, againſt Quintus 
Maximus; who being upon the point to be ſentenced; by the Interceſſion of 
ſome principal Perſons of the Senate, was ſpared: whereupon Livy makes this 
grave and gracious Obſervation ; Neque minus firmata eſt diſciplina militatis Pe- 
riculo Quinti Maximi, quam miſerabili Supplicio Tits Manlii; the Diſcipline of War 
was no leſs eſtabliſhed by the queſtioning of Quintus Maximus; than by the pu- 
niſhing of Titus Manlius. And there is the ſame reaſon in the Reformation of 
Juſtice 3 for the queſtioning of Men of eminent Places has the ſame Terror, 
tho” not of the ſame Rigor with the Puniſhment. i486 

But my Caſe ſtands not there; for my humble Deſire is, that his Majeſty 
would take the Seal into his hands: which is a great Downfal ; and may ſerve, 
I hope, in itſelf for an Expiation of my Faults, 


Therefore, if Mercy and Mitigation be in your power, and do no way croſs. 


your noble Ends ; why ſhould not I hope for your Lordſhips Favour and 
Commiſcration? | 
Your Lordſhips will be pleaſed to behold your chief Pattern, the King, our 
Sovereign; a King of incomparable Clemency ; and whoſe Heart is inſcrutable 
for Wiſdom and Goodneſs. Your Lordſhips will remember, that there fat 
not theſe hundred Years before, a Prince in your Houſe; and never ſuch a 
Prince; whoſe Preſence deſerves to be made memorable by Records and Acts 
mixed of Mercy and Juſtice. Your Lordſhips are either Nobles, (and Com- 
paſſion ever beats in the Veins of noble Blood ;) or reverend Prelates, who are 
the Servants of him, that would not break the bruiſed Reed, nor quench the 
JS Flax. Tou all fit upon one high Stage; and therefore cannot but be 
more ſenſible of the Changes of the World,and of the Fall of any of high Place. 
Neither will your Lordfhips forget, that there are Vitia Temporis, as well as 
Vita Hominis; and that the Beginning of Reformations has the contrary Power 
to the Pool of Beth-/da ; which had Strength to cure him only that was firſt caſt 
in; whereas this has commonly Strength to hurt him only that is firſt caſt in. 
And for my part, I wiſh it may ſtay there ; and go no farther *. | 
Laſtly, I aſſure my ſelf, your Lordſhips have a noble feeling of me; as 4 
Member of your own Body; and one, that, in this very Seſſion, had ſome 
taſte of your loving Affections; which, I hope, was not a Lightning before 
the Death off them; but rather a Spark of that Grace, which now, in the 
concluſion, will more appear. 
Therefore, my humble Suit to your Lordſhips is, that my penitent Submiſ- 
ſion may be my Sentence; and the Loſs of the Seal my Puniſhment ; and that 


2 It is plain, that the Author looked upon himſelf as a kind of Sacrifice ; and in Speech to the 
King wiſhed, that as he was the firft, ſo he might be the laſt Sacrifice in that Reign. See the 
Account of his Life, prefixed to this Volume. ; 

Ooo 2 your 
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our Lordſhips will ſpare any farther Sentence; but recommend me to his Ma. 
jeſty's Grace and Pardon for all that is paſt. God's holy Spirit be among you. 


April 22. 1621. | 
5 
To the Kine; imploring Aſſiſtance. 


N the midſt of my Miſery, which is rather aſſuaged by Remembrance, than 
by Hope; my chiefeſt worldly Comfort is, to think, that ſince the time! 
had the firſt Vote of the Commons Houſe of Parliament, for Commiſſioner of 
the Union, till the time I was this laſt Parliament choſen, by both Houſes, 
their Meſſenger to your Majeſty in the Petition of Religion, (which two were 
my firſt and laſt Services ;) I was evermore ſo happy, as to have my poor Ser- 
vices graciouſly accepted by your Majeſty ; and likewiſe not to have had any 
of them miſcarry in my hands. Neither of which Points I can any way take 
to my ſelf, but aſcribe the former to your Majeſty's Goodneſs, and the latter 
to your prudent Directions; which I was ever careful to have and keep. 
For, as I have often ſaid to your Majeſty, I was towards you but as a Bucket 
and Ciſtern, to draw forth and conſerve ; whilſt your ſelf was the Fountain, 


To this Comfort of nineteen Years Proſperity, there ſucceeded a Comfort in 


my greateſt Adverſity, ſomewhat of the ſame nature; which is, that in thoſe 
Offences wherewith I was charged, there was not one that had ſpecial rela- 
tion to your Majeſty ; or any of your particular Commands. For as towards 
Almighty God, there are Offences againſt the firſt and ſecond Table, and 
yet all againſt God; ſo with the Servants of Kings, there are Offences more 
immediate againſt the Sovereign; tho? all Offences againſt Law, are alſo 
againſt the King. To which Comfort there is added this Circumſtance, that 
as my Faults were not againſt your Majeſty, otherwiſe than as all Faults 
are; ſo my Fall was not your Majeſty's Act, otherwiſe than as all Acts of 
Juſtice are yours. This I write not to inſinuate with your Majefty; but as a 
moſt humble Appeal to your Majeſty's gracious Remembrance, how honeſt 
and direct you have ever found me in your Service: whereby I have an aſſured 
Belief, that there is in your Majeſty's own princely Thoughts, a great deal of 
Serenity and Clearneſs towards me, your Majeſty's now proſtrate and caſt 
down Servant. Neither, my moſt gracious Sovereign, do I by this mention of 
my Services, lay claim to your princely Grace and Bounty; tho? the Privilege 
of Calamity doth bear that Form of Petition. I know well, had they been 
much more, they had been but my bounden Duty. Nay, 1 muſt alſo confeſs, 
they were, from time to time, far above my Merit over and ſuper-rewarded 
by your Majeſty's Benefits heaped upon me. Your Majeſty was, and is that 
Maſter to me, who raiſed and advanced me nine times; thrice in Dignity, 
and fix times in Office, The Places indeed were the painfulleſt of all your 
Services ; but then they had both Honour and Profits. And the then Profits 
might have maintain'd my now Honour, if I had been wiſe. Neither was 
$4 Majeſty's immediate Liberality wanting towards me in ſome Gifts; if 

may hold them. All this I do moſt thankfully acknowledge; and herewith 
conclude, that for any thing ariſing from my Cf to move your Eye of 200 
| cowar 
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towards me, there is much more in my preſent Miſery, than in my paſt 
Services 3 fave that the ſame, your Majeſty's Goodneſs, which may give relief 
to the one, may give value to the other. 

And indeed, if it may pleaſe your Majeſty, this Theme of my Miſery is 
ſo plentiful, as it need not be coupled with any thing elſe. I have been ſome 
Body, by your Majeſty's ſingular and undeſerved Favour; even the prime 


Officer of your Kingdom: your Majeſty's Arm has been often laid over mine 


in Council, when you preſided at the Table: ſo near I was. I have born your 
Majeſty's Image in Metal; much more in Heart, I was never, in nine- 
teen Years Service, chidden by your Majeſty, but contrarywiſe, often over- 
joyed, when your Majeſty would ſometimes ſay, I was a good Huſband for 
you, tho? none for my ſelf : ſometimes, that I had a way to deal in Buſineſs, 
ſuavibus modis ; which was the way molt according to your own Heart: and 
other molt gracious Speeches of Aﬀection and Truſt, which I feed on to this 
day. But why ſhould I ſpeak of theſe things, which are now vaniſh'd; only 
the better to expreſs the Downfal ? 

For now *tis thus with me; I am a Year and a half old in Miſery, tho', 
I muſt ever acknowledge, not without ſome Mixture of your Majeſty's Grace 
and Mercy : for I do not think it poſſible, that any one whom you once 
loved, ſhould be totally miſerable. My own Means, thro* my own Impro- 
vidence, are poor and weak; little better than my Father left me. The poor 
things that I have had from your Majeſty, are either in queſtion or at cour- 
teſy. My Dignities remain Marks of your paſt Favour, but Burdens of my 


_ preſent Fortune. The poor Remnants I had of my former Fortunes, in Plate 


or Jewels, I have ſpread upon poor Men, to whom I owed ; ſcarce leaving 
my ſelf a convenient Subſiſtence. So that, to conclude, I muſt pour out my 
Miſery before your Majeſty; and ſay, /i deſeris tu, perimus. 

But as J can offer to your Majeſty's Compaſſion little ariſing from myſelf to 
move you, except it be my extreme Miſery, which I have truly laid open; ſo 
looking up to your Majeſty's own ſelf, I ſhould think I committed Cain's Fault, 
if I ſhould deſpair. Your Majeſty is a King, whofe Heart is as inſcrutable for 
ſecret Motions of Goodneſs, as for Depth of Wiſdom. You are Creator- 
like, factive, and not deſtructive. You are the Prince, in whom has ever been 
noted an Averſion to any thing that ſavoured of a hard Heart; as, on the 
other fide, your princely Eye was wont to meet with any Motion that was 
made on the relieving part. Therefore, as one that had the happineſs to 
know your Majeſty near hand, I have, moſt gracious Sovereign, Faith enough 
for a Miracle, and much more for a Grace, that your Majeſty will not ſuffer 
your poor Creature to be utterly defaced; nor blot that Name quite out of 
your Book, upon which your ſacred Hand has been fo oft, for the giving him 
new Ornaments and Additions. | 

To this degree of Compaſſion, I hope God will diſpoſe your princely Heart, 
already prepared to all Piety. And why ſhould I not think, but that the 
thrice noble Prince, who would have pulPd me out of the Fire of a Sentence, 
will help to pull me out of an abject and ſordid Condition in my laſt Days? 


And that excellent Favourite of yours, the Goodneſs of whoſe Nature 21 
| tends 
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tends with the Greatneſs of his Fortune; will kiſs your hands with Joy for 
any work of Piety you ſhall do for me. And as all commilerable Perſons, 
eſpecially ſuch as find their Hearts void of all Malice, are apt to think all 
Men pity them ; ſo I afſure myſelf, that the Lords of your Council, who, out 
of their Wiſdom and Nobleneſs, cannot but be ſenſible of human Events, 
will, in this way which J go, for the relief of my Eſtate, further and advance 
our Majeſty's Goodneſs towards me. For there is, as I conceive, a kind of 
R between great Men that are, and thoſe that have been; being 
but the ſeveral Tenſes of one Verb. Nay, I further preſume, that both Houſes 
of Parliament will love their Juſtice the better, if it end not in my ruin: 
for I have been often told, by many of my Lords, as it were in the way of ex- 
cuſing the Severity of the Sentence, that they knew they left me in good hands. 
And your Majeſty knows well, I have been all my Life long acceptable to 
thoſe Aſſemblies; not by Flattery, but by Moderation, and by the honeſt 
expreſſing of a deſire to have all things go fairly and well. | 
But, if it may pleaſe your Majeſty (for Saints, I ſhall give them Reverence, 
but no Adoration; my Addreſs is to your Majeſty, the Fountain of Goodneſs, 
your Majeſty ſhall, by the Grace of God, not feel that in Gift, which I ſhall 
extremely feel in Help: for my Deſires are moderate; and my Courſes mea- 
ſured to a Life orderly and reſerved; hoping ſtill to do your Majeſty honour | 
in my way. Only I moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty to give me leave to 
conclude with thoſe Words which Neceſlity ſpeaks : Help me, dear Sovereign 
Lord and Maſter; and pity me ſo far, as that I, who have born a Bag, be not 


now in my Age, forced, in effect, to bear a Wallet; nor that I, who deſire to 


live to ſtudy, may not be driven to ſtudy to live. I moſt humbly crave par- 


don for a long Letter, after a long ſilence, God of Heaven ever bleſs, pre- 


ſerve, and proſper your Majeſty. 


Ann. 1622. 
XLV. 
To the Marquis of BucxinG 1am; recommending 
Mr. Matthews. 


HO? I have troubled your Lordſhip with many Letters, oftener than 

I think I ſhould, fave that Affection keeps no account; yet upon the 

repair of Mr. Matthews, a Gentleman ſo much your Lordſhip's Servant, 

and to me another ſelf, as your Lordſhip beft knows, you would not 

have thought me a Man alive, except I had put a Lettef into his hand; and 

withal by ſo faithful and approved a mean, commended my Fortunes afreſh 
to your Lordſhip. 

To ſpeak my Heart to your Lordſhip, I never felt my Misfortunes ſo much as 
now : notfor that part which may concern my ſelf; who profit both in Patience, 
and ſettling my own Courſes ; but when I look abroad, and fee the Tins 

| 0 
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ſo ſtirring, ſo much Diſſimulation and Falſhood, Baſeneſs and Envy in the 
World, and ſo many idle Clocks going in Men's Heads; then it grieves me 
much, that I am nor ſometimes at your Lordſhip's Elbow, that I might give 


you ſome of the Fruits of the careful Advice, modeſt Liberty, and true In- 


formation of a Friend, that loves your Lordſhip as I do: for tho? your Lord- 
ſhip's Fortunes be above the Thunders and Storms of inferior Regions; ne- 
vertheleſs, to hear the Wind, and not to feel it, will make cne fleep the better. 

My good Lord; ſomewhat I have been, and much have I read; fo that few 
things, which concern States, or Greatneſs, are new Caſes to me: and there- 
fore, I hope, I may be no unprofitable Servant to your Lordſhip. I remem- 

ber, the King uſed to make a Character of me, far above my worth, that I 
was not made for ſmall matters: and your Lordſhip would ſometimes bring 
me from his Majeſty, that Latin Sentence, De minimis non curat Lex. And it 
has ſo fallen out, that ſince my retiring, Times have been fuller of great 
matters than before; wherein, perhaps, if I had continued near his Majeſty, 
he might have found more uſe of my Service; if my Gift lay that way. But 
that is but a vain Imagination of mine. True it is, that as I donot aſpire to 
uſe my Talent in the King's great Affairs; yet for what may concern 
your Lordſhip, and your Fortune, no Man living ſhall give you a better ac- 
count of Faith, Induſtry and Affection, than I ſhall. I —_ conclude with 
that which gave me the occaſion of this Letter; which is, Mr. Matthews's Em- 
ployment, to your Lordſhip, in thoſe parts wherein Tam verily perſuaded your 
Lordſhip will find him a wiſe and able Gentleman; and one that will bend 
his Knowledge of the World, to ſerve his Majeſty and the Prince; and eſpe- 
cially your Lordſhip. HS. 

Grays-Inn, Apr. 18. 1623. 


XLVI. 
To the KING; petitioning for a total Remiſſion of bis 
Sentence. 


E FOR E I make my Petition to your Majeſty, I make my 
Prayers to God above, pectore ab imo; that if I have held any thing ſo 
dear as your Majeſty's Service; nay, your Heart's Eaſe, and your Honour's, 
I may be repulſed with a Denial: but if that has been the Principal with me; 
then that God, who knows my Heart, would move your Majeſty's royal 
Heart to take Compaſſion of me, and to grant my defire. 
I proſtrate my ſelf at your Majeſty's Feet; I, your ancient Servant, now 
fixtyfour Years old in Age, and three Years five Months old in Miſery. I deſire 
not from your Majeſty, Means, nor Place, nor Employment; but only after fo 


long a time of Expiation, a compleat, and total Remiſſion of the Sentence of 


the Upper-Houſe to the end, that Blot of Ignominy may be removed from 
| 1 me; 
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me; and from my Memory with Poſterity; that I die not a condemned Man, 
but may be to your Majeſty, as I am to God, nova Crealura. Your Majeſty 
has pardoned the like to Sir ohn Bennet *; between whoſe Caſe and mine, not 
being partial tomy ſelf, but ſpeaking out of the general Opinion, there was 
as much difference, I will not ſay, as between black and white; but as be. 
tween black and grey, Look therefore down, dear Sovereign, upon me alſo 
in pity. I know your Majeſty's Heart is inſcrutable for Goodneſs ; and my 
Lord of Buckingham uſed to tell me, you were the beſt-natured Man in the 
World: and its God's Property, that thoſe he has loved, he loves to the 
end. Let your Majeſty's Grace, in this my Deſire, ſtream down upon me; 
and let it be out of the Fountain and Spring-head, and ex mero molu; that 
living or dying, the Print of the Goodneſs of King James may be in my 
Heart; and his Praiſes in my Mouth. This, my moſt humble requeſt, granted, 
may make me live a Year or two happily ; and denied, will kill me quickly. 
But yet the laſt thing that will die in me, will be the Heart and Affection of, &. 


July 30. 1624. 


XLVII. 
To the Earl of ARUNDEL and SuR RRV. 


Was likely to have the Fortune of the Elder Pliny, who loft his Life by 
1 trying an Experiment about the burning of the Mount Veſuvius; for! 
was alſo deſirous to try an Experiment or two, upon the Conſervation and 
Induration of Bodies. For the Experiment itſelf, it ſucceeded excellently; 
but in the Journey between London and Highgate, I was taken with ſuch a Fit 
of Vomiting, as I knew not whether *twere the Stone, or ſome Surfeit, or 
Cold; or indeed a touch of them all three. But when I came to your Lord- 
ſhip's Houſe, I was not able to go back; and therefore was forced to take up 
my Lodging here; where your Houſe-keeper is very careful and diligent 
about me; which, Iaſſure my ſelf, your Lordſhip will not only pardon towards 
him,but think the better of him for it. For indeed your Lordſhip's Houſe was 
i happy to me; and I kiſs your noble Hands for the Welcome, which, I 
| | am ſure, you give me to it, c. 
{1 I know how unfititis for me to write to your Lordſhip with any other 
ji Hand than my own; but my Fingers are ſo diſ-jointed with this Fit of 
| Sickneſs, that I cannot ſteadily hold a Pen b. | 
An. 1626, 


| a Sir John Bennet, Judge of the Prerogative Court, was in the Year 1621, accuſed, convicted, 

| : e in Parliament, for taking Bribes; and committing ſeveral Miſdemeanors relating 
1 to his Office. 

| e The Author died a few Days after this Letter was wrote. 
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To his Brother,, Mr. Ax HO Bacon'; dedicating the 
Fi Edition of bis Eflays to bim. 
/// / 1g. OH AL 29. 


Fruit, before tis ripe, to prevent ſtealing. Theſe Fragments of my Con- 

ceits were going to the Preſs: ta ęndeavour their ſtay had been trouble- 
ſome, and ſubject to interpretation; to Tet them paſs, had been to venture the 
wrong they might receive by untrue Copies, or ſome garniſhment, which it 
might pleaſe any one to beſtow. upon them. I therefore held it beſt ro-publiſh 
them myſelf, as they paſs'd long ago from my Pen; without any farther 
diſgrace than the weakneſs of the Author. And as J ever thought there might 
be as great a vanity in with-holding men's Conceits from the World, as in 
obtruding them; ſo, in theſe Particulars I have ꝓlay d my ſelf the Inquiſitory 
and find nothing, to my underſtanding, in them, contrary or infectious 
to the ſtate of Religion, or Manners 3 but rather medicinal. | Only I diſliked 
now to publiſh them, becauſe they will be like the late new half-pence ; 
which tho? the Silver were good, yet the Pieces were ſmall. But ſince they 
would not ſtay with their Maſter, but would needs go abroad, I have pre- 
ferr'd them to you, who are next my ſelf; dedicating them, ſuch as they 
are, to our love; in the depth whereof, I ſometimes wiſh your * Infirmities 
tranſlated upon my ſelf ; that her Majeſty might have the ſervice of ſo ac- 
tive and wTy a Mind; and I might. be, with excuſe, confin'd to theſe Con- 
templations and Studies, for which I am fitteſt. | 


Gray -Inn, Jan. 30. 1597. | | 
| . 


155 act like one that has an Orchard ill- neighboured, and gathers his 


 * Elder and only Brother to the Author, ſaid to have been his equal in Genius; but inferior 
in Learning and Knowledge. 5 | | | 
> The Gentleman was lame in his Feet; and troubled with the Gour. 


Vor.1I, Ppp 
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* 
To the Earl of No THAUr Tro“; defiring bim to pre- 
1 ſent the Advancement of Learning to the KING. 
| 20} =" yy 1 N 
| Aving finiſh*d a drk upon the Advancement of Learning, and dedicated 


| Nh: his Majeſty, whom I dare avouch, if the Records of Time err 
l AAS ing ch has reigwd a an defirons.” in a 
Nd tf ie PH Oy Sys the moſt leartſed Counſellor in this King- 
dom ; to the end that ſo good an Argument, lighting upon ſo bad an Au- 
| thor, might receive ſome reputation by the hands into which, and by 
| which, it ſhould be delivered. And, therefore, I make it my humble 


Suit to your Lordſhip, to preſep this mean, bug well- meant Writing to hi 
Masch e Pa wait Hh A eb, Dory * and alſo, my fike tu 
ble Requeſt of pardon if I have wa ate teken us vathe in vain 3 not only 
— the Dedication, but alſo in vouching the authority of his Speeches and 
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ama med khan my ſelf; for Econfeßs, fince I was of any underftanding, 
Mind has, in eſe; cy ables from what I have bring, FE: bene 
1 are many Errors, which 1 lingly acknowledge; and among the reft, this 
i great one, which led the reſt; that knowing my ſelf, by inward calling, to 
1 * % be fitter te hold a Boak than to play Bart: I have led my life in civil 
Cauſes ; for which I was not very fit by Nature, and more unfit, by the pre- 
occupation of my Mid. 'Fhetefore calling my felf home, I have now, for 
a time, enjoy d my ſelf; whereof likewiſe I deſſre to make the World parta- 
ker. My Labours, (if I may fo term that, which was the comfort of my 
other Labours) I have dedicated to the King; defirous, if there be any good 
in them, it may be as the Fat of a Sacrifice, incenſed to his honour. And 
the ſecond Copy I have ſent to you; not only in good Affection, but - - 
* Author of a Book againſt the Poiſon of ſuppoſed Prophecies; dedicated to Sir Francis Wat 
ſingham, Ann. 1583. | | 2” 9 95 . | 
b The Founder of the Bodlean Library at Oxford. 
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kind of Congruity, in regard of your great and rare Deſert of Learning. 
For Books are the Shrines where the Saint is, or is believed to be. And 


you having built an Ark to ſave Learning from Deluge, deſerve propriety 
in a new Inſtrument or Engine, whereby Learning ſhould be improved or 


advanced. - „ f 1 18. 5 * 
6 : k $ | : . . "1 F * 7 3 . 3 : 4 die 
Ann. 1605. : » = * = 13 \ 
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IV. 


To the Earl of Sarrswuny *t; preſenting him the 
5 Advancement of Learning. 


Preſent your Lordſhip with a Work of my vacant time; which if it had 
been more, the Work had been better. It appertains to your Lordſhip, 
(beſides my particular reſpects) in ſome propriety ; in regard you are a great 
Governor in a Province of Learning. And, what is more, you have added 
to your place Affection towards Learning; and to your Affection, Judgment: 
the latter whereof, I could be content were leſs for the time; that you might 
the leſs exquiſitely cenſure what I offer you. But ſure I am, the Argument 
is good, if it had kghted upon! a good! Author! Bur I fhalf. content my 
ſelf to awake better Spirits, like a Bell-ringer, who is. firſt up to call others 
to Church. So with my humble deſire of your Lordfhip's good acceptation, 
I remain, Sc. En. | - 
Am. 1605; Slow . ASI 0 CUI $121 % 9100 e by 
VCTF VETE Hit: ERIE W I . 
To the Univerſity of Carniinen;. upon preſenting his = 
Advancement of Learning 10 their Public Library.” 
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Would, to my ability, hereby diſcharge the Duties of a Son; and exhort 
you all to purſue the ſame method; and, with a becoming Moderation, 
yet a freedom of the Underſtanding in earneſt, endeavour the Advancement 
of the Sciences: not burying in a napkin the Talent lent you by the Ancients. 
Queſtionleſs the divine Light will favour and ſhine upon you, if you do but 
humble and ſubmis Phileſbpliy to Religion; +dextrouſly make a right uſe of 
the Keys of the Senſes ; and, dropping all eagerneſs of oppoſition, each of you 
calmly: diſpute with his fellow, as it were with himſelf. N e 


Ar VI. 


a Viz. Sir Robert Cecil, Son to the Lord Burghley; he was long Secretary of State, and for 
ſome years Lord Treaſurer; and Chancellor, of the Univerſity of Cambridge. e. 
1 ; 
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To TriniTy-CoLLEGE, Cau BRIDGE; pon preſenting 
them the Advancement of Learning. 


# 


HE ftate and ? of all things is owing to their Origins: and 

therefore as I drew the Origins of the Sciences from your Fountains ; I 
judge it proper to return you their increaſe. I have alſo hopes that theſe 
Plants of mine may thrive and flouriſh with you, as in their native Soil. 
Let me therefore exhort you to promote the growth of the Sciences, ſo far 
as may conſiſt with Diſcretion ; and the Reſpect due to the Ancients : and 
next after the ſacred Volume of. God's Word, the Scriptures, to ſtudy dili- 
gently that great Volume of his Worts; to which all other Books ſer 's but 
as Comments, 12 | y 


VII. 


To the Univerſity of Oxroxp; upon Preſenting them the 
EP Advancement of 1 

S I have wrote to the Univer/ity of Cambridge, whoſe Pupil I am, 1 
| A ſhould be wanting in my Duty, not to preſent her Siſter the ſame to- 
ken of my Aﬀection. And as I have exhorted them, ſo likewiſe I exhort 
you, ſtrenuouſly to endeavour the Advancement of the Sciences; not eſteeming 
the.Labours of the Ancients as nothing, nor as. every thing: but N 
confidering your own proper ſtrength, ſometimes to prove and try it. No 
doubt, of a happy iſſue, if you do not take arms againſt: one another; but, 
with united force, make your attack upon the Nature of Tbings: which alone 
will afford ſufficient matter of Victory and Glorr. 


Fig 
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eee, F 
7o Mr. Marrhzws · ; with the Advancement of Learning. 


| Perceive you have ſome time when you can be content to think of your 
Friends; from whom, ſince you have borrow'd yourſelf, you do well, 
not paying the Principal, to ſend the Intereſt, at ſix month's day. 


2 Son to Dr. Toby Matthews, Biſhop of Durham, and afterwards of York, He wrrote an 
Enlogy on the Duke of Florence Felicity. See Sæct. I. Leiter 19. ad finem. 
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I have now at laſt taught that Child to go, at the ſwadling whereof you 
were. My Work upon the Proficiency and Advancement of Learning, I have 


put into two Books; whereof the former *, which you ſaw, I can't but account 
as a Page to the latter*®, I have now publiſh'd them both; whereof I 
chought it a ſmall Adventure to ſend you a Copy, who have more right 
to it than any Man, except Biſhop Andrews, who was my Inquiſitor. 

I write this, in anſwer to your good Wiſhes 3 which I return, not as 
Flowers of Florence, but as you mean them: whom, I conceive, Place can't 
alter, no more than Time fhall me, except it be for the better. 


Ann. 1605. | 
Ex. 


To the Lord Chancellor EGRRTON ; preſenting him the 
Advancement of Learning. 


Humbly preſent your Lordſhip with a Work, wherein, as you have 
much Command over the Author; ſo you have great Intereſt in the Ar- 
gument: for, to ſpeak without flattery, few have ſuch Uſe of Learning, or 
ſuch Judgment in Learning, as F have obſerved in your Lordſhip. And, 
again, your Lordſhip has been a great Planter of Learning, not only in 
thoſe places in the Church, which have been in your own Gift; bur allo in 
your commendatory Vote, no Man has more conſtantly held, deiaur digniori. 
And therefore, both your Lordſhip is beholden to 3 and Learning 
to your Lordſhip : which makes me preſume that you will accept of theſe 
my Labours ; the rather, becauſe your Lordſhip, in private Speech, has often 
begun to me in expreſſing your admiration of his Majeſty's Learning, to 
whom TI have dedicated this Work; and whoſe Virtue and Perfection in 
that kind, chiefly moved me to a Work of this nature. | 
Ann. 1605. | 


X. 


To the Lord Treaſurer BuckHURST d; upon preſenting him 
the Advancement of Learning. 


Have finiſhed. a. Work upon the Advancement or ſetting forward of 
Learning, which I have dedicated to his Majeſty, the moſt learned of a 
Sovereign, or Temporal Prince, that Time has known 3 and upon reaſon, 
not 


2 De Dignitate Scientiarum. 
d De Augmentis Scientiarum. 
© Lord Elleſmere. 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, Lord Treaſurer, and Earl of Dorſet, celebrated as 


a Poet, an Orator, and a Writer, 
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not unlike, I humbly preſent one of the Books ta your Lordſhip not 
only, as a Chancellor of an Univerfity, but as one that was excellently bred 


in all Learning; which I have ever noted to fhine in all your Speeches 


and Behaviour: and therefore your Lordfhip will yield a gracious aſpect ta 
your firſt Love; and take pleaſure. in the adorning of that wherewith your 
ſelf are ſa much adorned. And fe kumbly defiring your favourable ac- 


ceptance thereof, I remain, c. 


Ann. 1695. 
XI. 


To Dr.PLavrer*; defiring bim to tranſlate the Advance- 
ment inta Latin. x 


Great Deſire will take a ſmall. occaſion to hope, and put in 

tryal, thats which is defired. It pleaſed you, a good while ſince, to 
exprels. ta me the liking yau conceived of my Book. af the Advancement of 
Learning ; and that more ſignificantly, as it ſeem'd to me, than out of 
Courteſy or civil Reſpect. As. I then toak content in your Approbation 
thereof; ſo. I ſbould eſteem and acknowledge, nat only my Content in- 
creaſed, but my Labours, advanced, if I might obtain your goad Help in 
that. nature. which I deſire: wherein, before I ſet down. in plain terms my 
Requeſt, I will open. my ſelf. what. *ewas, I chiefly ſought, and. propoſed in 
that Work.; thag, yau. mays perceive what J now deſire, to be purſuant 
thereupon. If I do net much err (for Judgment that a Man makes of 
his on doings, had need: he ſhaken with. a // nunquam fallat imago, ) I 
have this Opinion, that, if I had ſaught my on Reputation, it had been 
a much fitter Courſe far me, to have dong as Gardeners uſe to da, by taking; 
their Seed and Slips, and rearing them firſt into Plants, and ſo uttering 
them in Pots, when they are in Flower, and in their beſt State. But as my 


end was Merit of the State of Learning, and not Glory; and as my Pur- 


ſe was rather to excite other Mens Wits, than to magnify my own, 
was deſirous to prevent the uncertainty of my own Life and Times, by 


uttering rather Seady than Plants: nay, and: farther; as the. Proverb is, by. 


ſowing with the Basket, rather than with, the Hand. Wherefore, fince I 
have only taken upon me to ring a Bell, to call other Wits together, 
which is the meaneſt Office; it cannot but be agreeable to my deſire, to 
have that Bell heard as far as poſſible. And ſince they are but as Sparks 
which can work only upon Matter prepared, I have the more reafon to 
wiſh, that thoſe Sparks may fly abroad; that they may: the better find and 
light upon ſuch Minds and Spirits as are apt to be kindled. And there- 
fore, the Privacy of the Language conſidered, wherein it is written, exclu- 


ding 
2 Profeſſor. of | Divinity in. the: Univerſity. of Cambridge, | 
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ding ſo many Readers ; as, on the other ſide, the obſcurity of the Argument, 
in many parts of it, excludes many others; I muſt account it a ſecond 
Birth of that Work, if it might be tranſlated into Latin; without manifeſt 
loſs of the Senſe and Matter. For this purpoſe, I could not repreſent to 
my ſelf any Man, into whoſe hands I do more earneſtly deſire that Work 


| ſhould fall, than your ſelf; for by what Thave heard and read, I know no Man 


a greater Maſter in commanding Words to ſerve Matter. Nevertheleſs, I 
am not * of the Worth of your Labours; whether ſuch as your Place 
and Profeſſion impoſes, or ſuch as your own Virtue may, upon your voluh- 
tary Election, take in hand. But I can lay befort you no other perſuaſions, 
than either the Work it ſelf may affect you with; or the Hohour of his 
Majeſty to whom tis dedicated z or your particular Inclination to my ſelf: 
who, as I never took fuch comfort in any Labours of my own; ſo 1 
ſhall never acknowledge my {elf more obliged in any thing to the Labours 
of another, than in that which ſhall aſſiſt it: which your Labour, if I can, 
by my Place, Profeſſion, Means, Friends, Travel, Work, Deed, requite 
to you, I fhall efteem my ſelf ſo ſtrictly bound thereto, as I ſhall} be ever 
moſt ready both to take and ſeek octation of thankfulneſs. So leaving it 
4 alva amicitia, as reaſon is, to your good liking, I remain, 
c®, blo '#/ | | : 


Hat XII. | 
To the King; with the Diſcourſe of the Plantation of 


F Know not better how to exprefs good Wiſhes of a new Year to 
J your Majeſty, than by this little „which in all humbleneſs I ſend 
you, The Stile is a Stile of Buſineſs, rather than curious or elaborate. 
And herein I was encouraged by my Experience of your Majeſty's former 
Grace, in accepting of the like poot Field-fruits upon the Union, And 
certainly I reckon this Action as a fecond Brother to the Union. For I 
aſſure my ſelf, that England, Scotland and Ireland well united, is fuch a 
Trefoil, as no Prince, except your felf, wears in his Crown; ſi potentia re- 
ducatur in alum. I well know, that for me to beat my Brains about theſe 
things, is, Majora quam pro fortuna but yet, Minora quam pro ſtitdio as 
voluntate. For as I ſtil} bear an extreme Zeal to the Memory of my old 
Miſtreſs, Queen Zlizabeth ; to whom I was rather bound for her Truft, than 
her Favour; ſo I muſt acknowledge my ſef more bound to your —4 
| jeſty, 
2 The Doctor Ser embraced the Propoſal, and returned a Specimen of a Tranſlation, the 
Latinity whereof was found too exquilite; to that the Author, who required ſtrong and, mats 
culine Expreſſion, did not encourage him to proceed. See Bacon's Remains, by Tenniſon, 
pag. 26. by | 
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jeſty, both for Truſt and Favour: whereof I will never deceive the one, as 
1 never deſerve the other. | 
Ann. 1606, | 


Of the Plantation of IRELAND. 


| I T ſeems God has reſerved to your Majeſty's times two Works, which 


among the Works of Kings have the fupreme Prehemmence ; viz. the 
uniting, and planting of Kingdoms. For tho? it be great fortune for a 
King to deliver kao from long Calamities; yet in the Judgment of 
thoſe who have diſtinguiſſ d the Degrees of Sovereign Honour, to be a 
Founder of States excels all the reſt. For as m Arts and Sciences, to be 
the firſt Inventor, is more than to illuſtrate or amplify ; as in the Works 
of God, the Creation is greater than the Preſervation ; and as in the Works 
of Nature, the Birth and Nativity is more than the Continuance: ſo in 
Kingdoms, the :firſt Foundation, or Plantation, is of nobler Dignity and 
Merit than all that follows. Theſe Foundations are but of two kinds; the 
firſt, that which makes one of more; and the ſecond, that which makes 
one of none; the latter reſembling the Creation of the World out of nothing, 
and the former the Edification of the Church to Simplicity and Unity. And 
it has pleaſed the divine Providence to put both theſe Foundations into your 
hands; the one, in the Union of Britain; the other, in the Plantation of 
great parts of Ireland. Which Enterprizes being once happily accompliſhed, 
* may juſtly be ſaid to have given new Birth to Britain and Ireland. 
or Unions and Plantations are the very Nativities or Birth-days of King- 
doms. And herein likewiſe your Majeſty has yet a Fortune extraordinary, 
and differing from former Examples in the ſame kind. For moſt Unions 
and Plantations of Kingdoms have been founded in the effuſion of Blood; 
but your Majeſty builds in /olo puro, & in area pura, that needs no ex- 
piatory Sacrifice for Blood; and therefore, no doubt, this is under a higher 
and more aſſured Bleſſing. _ _ | 35 
I. ſhall firſt ſpeak of the Excellency of the Work; and then of the 
Means to compaſs and effect it. For the Excellence of the Work, I will 
divide it into four noble and worthy Conſequences, that will follow there- 
upon. | vas | n 
The firſt is Honour; whereof I have ſaid enough already, were it not 
that the Harp of Ireland reminds me of that glorious Emblem, or Allegory, 
wherein the Wiſdom of Antiquity ſhadowed out Works of this nature. 
For the Poets feigned, that Orpheus, by the virtue and ſweetneſs of his Harp, 
aſſembled the Beaſts and Birds, of their nature wild and ſavage, to ſtand 
about him, as in a Theatre; forgetting their Affections of Fierceneſs, of 
Luft, and of Prey ; and liſtening to the Tunes and Harmonies of the Harp : 


and ſoon after, called likewiſe the Stones and the Woods to Sgt 
| and 


—— 
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ſtand in order about him. Which Fable was anciently interpreted of the 
reducing and planting of Kingdoms; when People of barbarous Manners 
are brought to give over their Cuſtoms of Revenge and Blood, and of 
diſſolute Life, Theft, and Rapine; and to give ear to the Wiſdom 
of Laws and Governments: whereupon immediately follows the calling 
of Stones een and Habitation; and of Trees, for the Seats of 
Houſes, Orchards, Encloſures, and the like. This Work therefore, of 
all others, the moſt memorable and honourable, your Majeſty has now in 
hand; and may the better effect, by joining the Harp of David, in caſting 
out the evil Spirit of Superſtition, with the Harp of Orpheus, in the caſting 
out Deſolation and Barbariſm. = Ri 
The ſecond , Conſequence of this Enterprize, is the avoiding of an Incon- 
venience, which commonly attends upon happy Times; and is a bad effect 
of a good Cauſe. The preſent Age ſeems generally inclined to Peace in 
theſe Parts; and your Majeſty's moſt Chriſtian Temper promiſes the ſame ; 
more eſpecially to theſe your Kingdoms. But the effect of Peace in a 
fruitful Kingdom, where the Stock of People, receiving no diminution by 
War, muſt continually multiply and increaſe, will in the end be a Surcharge 
or Overflow of People, 'more than the Territory can well maintain; which 
often inſinuating a general. Neceſſity and want of Means into States, turns 
external Peace into internal Troubles and Seditions. Now, what an excel- 
lent Diverſion of this Inconvenience is miniſtred to your, Majeſty in this 
Plantation of Ireland? Wherein ſo many Families may receive Suſtenance 
and Fortunes: and the Diſcharge of them alſo out of England and Scotland, 
may prevent many Seeds of future Perturbations. So that, the Iſſue will be, 
as if a Man were at a loſs to diſcharge a Flood of Waters from the place 
where he has built his Houſe, and ſhould afterwards turn them into fair Ponds 
or Streams, for Pleaſure, Proviſion, or Uſe. For thus your Majeſty will 
have a double Convenience, in diſcharging of People here; and in making 
he third Conſequence is, the great Safety likely to enſue to your Ma- 
jeſty's State, ee by cn Ac in iomBring all hoſtile Attempts of 
Foreigners, which the Weakneſs of that Kingdom has heretofore invited. A 
general Reaſon is, becauſe, as one of the Romans ſaid of Peloponneſus, The 
Tortoiſe is ſafe within ber Shell -; but if ſhe put forth any part of her 
Body, it endangers, not only the part ſo put forth, bur all the reſt : 
and in the human Body, if there be any weak or affected Part, this is ſuf- 
ficient to draw Rheums or Humours to it; to the diſturbance of the 
Health of the whole Body. And for Particulars; the example is too freſh, 
that the Indiſpoſition of that Kingdom has been a continual Attractive of 
Troubles and Infeſtations upon this State: and tho? Jour Majeſty's Great- 
neſs in ſome meaſure diſcharges this Fear; yet wit 
Power, Envy muſt likewiſe increaſe. | | 
The fourth and laſt Conſequence is, the great Profit and Strength likely to 
redound to your Crown, by working upon this unpoliſhed part thereof: 
N. .Qqq whence 


* Teſitudo intra tegumen tuta eff. 


* 


out your increaſe of 
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whence your Majeſty, being in the Prime of Life, is likely to receive more 
than the Firſt- Fruits; and your Poſterity, a growing and ſpringing Vein of 
Riches and Power. For this Ifland being another Britain, as Britain was 
ſaid to be another World, has ſo many Dowries of Nature ; the Fruitfulneſs 
of the Soil, the Ports, the Rivers, the Fiſhing, the Quarries, the Woods 
and eſpecially its Race of valiant, hardy, and active Men; that it is not eaſy, 
even upon the Continent, to find ſuch a Conflux of Commodities ; if the 
hand of Man did but join with the hand of Nature. And ſo much for 
the Excellence of the Work, in point of Honour, Policy, Safety, and 
wary. 7 * 8 a 

F — Means to effect this Work, your Majeſty will not want the Infor- 


mation of expert and induſtrious Perſons, Who have ſerved you there, and 


know the Country; nor the Advice of a grave and prudent Council here, 
which knows the Pulſes of the Hearts of People; and the ways and paſſages 
of conducting great Actions: beſides that Fountain of Wiſdom and Univer- 
ſality, which is in your ſelf. Vet in a thing of ſo publick a nature, it is not 


dr _ Majeſty to hear variety of Opinions: for as Demoſthenes ſays | 
c 


well; „the good Fortune of a Prince or State, ſometimes puts a good 
«« Motion into a Fool's mouth.” 
I think, therefore, the Means of accompliſhing this Work, conſiſts of 
two principal Parts. The fr}, the Invitation and;Encouragement of Under- 
takers: the ſecond, the Order and Policy of the Project it ſelf. For as in 


all Engines of the Hand, there is ſomewhat that gives the Motion and 


Force, and the reſt ſerves to guide and govern it; the Caſe is the ſame in 


' theſe Enterprizes or Engines of State. For the former; no doubt, but next 


to the Providence and Finger of God, which writes theſe excellent Deſires 
in the Tables of your Majeſty's Heart; your Authority and your Affection 
is the firſt Mover in this Cauſe: and therefore, the more ſtrongly and fully 


your Majeſty ſhall declare your ſelf in it, the more ſhall you quicken and 


animate the whole Proceeding. For this is an Action, which, as its wor- 


thineſs ſupports it, ſo its Nature requires it to. be carried in ſome height 


of Reputation: and 'tis fit, in my Opinion, for Pulpits and Partiaments, 

and all Places to ring and reſound of it. For what may ſeem Vanity, in 

ſome things, I mean matter of Fame, is of great efficacy in this. | 
But now to deſcend to the inferior Spheres ; and ſpeak of what Co-ope- 


ration in the Subjects or Undertakers may be raiſed, and by what means. 


And to take plain Grounds, which are the ſureſt; all Men are drawn into 
Actions by three things; viz. (1.) Pleaſure, (2.) Honour, and (3.) Profit. 
Bur before I purſue theſe three Motives, it is fit ro interlace a word or two, 


as to the quality of the Undertakers ; wherein my Opinion is ſimply this, 


that if your Majeſty ſhall make theſe Portions of Land to be planted, but 
as Rewards, or as Suits, or as Fortunes for thoſe in want, and are likelieſt 
to ſeek moſt after them ; they will not be able to go through with the 


Charge of good ſubſtantial Plantations ; but will, deficere in Opere medio; 


and then this Work will ſucceed, as Tacitus ſays, acribus Initiis Fine incurioſo. 
So that, this muſt rather be an Adventure for ſuch as are full, than a ſet- 
| ting 
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ting = of thoſe that are low of Means: for ſuch Men are fir to perform 
theſe Undertakings, as are fit to purchaſe dry Reverſions after Lives or 
Years ; or ſuch as are fit to put out Money upon long Returns. So that 
the Undertakers themſelves ſhould be Men of Eſtates and Plenty, 

(1.) To come now to the Motives. Firft, for Pleaſure, In this tract of 
Soil, there are no warm Winters, nor Orange-Trees, nor ſtrange Beaſts, nor 
Birds, or other Points of Curioſity and Diverſion, as there are in the Indies, 
and the like: fo that there can be no Foundation made upon matter of Plea- 
ſure, otherwiſe, than that the very deſire of Novelty and Experiment -in 
ſome ſtirring Natures may work ſomewhat ; and therefore, tis the other two 
Points of Honour and Profit, whereon we are wholly to reſt. 

(2.) For Honour or Countenance, if I mention to your Majeſty, whether 
m Wiſdom you ſhall think convenient, the better to expreſs your Af- 
fection to the Enterprize, and for a Pledge thereof, to add the Earldom 
of Ulſter to the Prince's Titles; I ſhall but learn it out of the Practice of 
King Edward I. who uſed the like Courſe, as a means the better to reſtrain 
the Country of Wales. And I take it, the Prince of Spain has the addition 
of a Province in the Kingdom of Naples; and other Precedents, I think 
there are : and *tis likely to put more Life and Encouragement in the Un- 
dertakers. 3 

Again, conſidering the large Territories to be planted, it is not im- 
probable your Majeſty will think of raiſing ſome Nobility there; which if 
done, merely upon new Titles of Dignity, without any reference to the old; 
and if done, alſo, without putting too many Portions into one hand; and 

laſtly, without any great Franchiſes or Commands, I do not ſee any Danger 
can enſue: as, on the other ſide, it may draw ſome Perſons of great Eſtate 
and Means into the Action; to the great furtherance and ſupply of the 
Charges thereof. . | 

And for Knighthood ; to ſuch Perſons as have not attained it; or other- - 
wiſe Knighthood, with ſome new Difference and Precedence, may no doubt 
work with many. And if any Man think that theſe things are aliguid 
nimis, for the Proportion of this Action; I confeſs, plainly, that if your 
Majeſty will have it really and effectually performed, my Opinion is, you 
cannot beſtow too much Sun-ſhine upon it. For Lune radiis non malureſcit 
| botrus. Thus much for Honour, ; 

(3.) For Profit ; it will conſiſt in three Parts; viz. Firſt, the eaſy Rates 
that your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to give the Undertakers of the Land, 
they receive. | 5 | 

Secondly, The Liberties you may be pleaſed to confer upon them. I 
mean not Liberties of Juriſdiction; as Counties Palatine, or the. like; 
which has been the Error of the ancient Donations and Plantations in that 
Country: but only Liberties tending to Convenience; as of tranſporting any 
of the Commodities growing upon the Country new planted ; or 3 
from hence all things appertaining to their neceſſary uſe, Cuſtom- free; a 


liberty of taking Timber, or other Materials, in your Majeſty's Woods there, 
and the like, | | 
Qqq 2 Im 
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The third Part is, Eaſe of Charges; that the whole maſs of the Charge 
do not reſt upon the private Purſe of the Undertakers. s | 

The two former of theſe Parts, I paſs over; becauſe in that Project, which 
with good diligence and providence has been preſented to your Majeſty, 
by ou Miniſters of that Kingdom, they are, in my opinion, well 
handled. ; 2 

For the third; I deſpair not, but that the Parliament of Exgland, if it 
perceive, that this Action is not a flaſh, but a ſolid and ſettled Purſuit, 
will give aid to a Work ſo Religious, ſo Politick, and fo Profitable. And 
the diſtribution of the Charge falls naturally into three kinds; each whereof 
reſpectively ought to have its proper Fountain and Iffue. For as there 
proceeds from your Majeſty's Royal Bounty, and Munificence, the Gift of 
the Land, and other Materials, together with the Endowment of Liberrties ; 
and as the Charge, which is private, viz. the building of Houſes, ſtock- 
ing of Grounds, Proviſions, Sc. is to reſt upon the particular Undertakers : 
ſo whatever 1s publick, as the building of Churches, walling of Towns 
Town-houfes, Bridges, Cauſe-ways, or High-ways, and the like, ought 
not 1 to be upon particular Perſons, but to come from the publick 
State of this Kingdom; to which the Work is likely to return ſo great an 
addition of Glory, Strength, and Commodity. 

Of the Project it ſelf, I ſhall need to ſpeak the leſs, in regard 'tis ſo 
conſiderately digeſted already for the County of Tyrone : and therefore my 
Labour ſhall be but in thoſe things, wherein I fhall either add to, or diffent 
from what is ſet down; which will include five Points or Articles. 

And Firſt, They mention a Commiſſion for this Plantation; which of 
m ** is moſt neceflary, both to direct and appeaſe Controverſies, and 

e like. 

To this I add two Propoſals: the one, that the Commiſſioners ſhould, 
for certain times, reſide and abide in ſome habitable Town of Jreland, near 
the new-planted Country ; to the end, that they may be more at hand, for 
the Execution of the Parts of their Commiſſion. And probably, by draw- 
ing a concourſe of People and Tradeſmen to ſuch Towns, it will be ſome 
Help and Commodity to the Undertakers, for the things they ſhall ſtand in 
need of, And likewiſe, it will be a more ſafe Place of Receipt and Store, 
23 2 unlade and depoſite ſuch Proviſions, as are afterwards to be 
employ d. 1 1 

The ſecond is, that your Majeſty would make a Correſpondence between 
the Commiſſion there, and a Council of Plantation here; according to the 
Precedent of the like Council of Plantation for Virginia: an Enterprize, in 
my opinion, differing as much from this, as Amadis de Gaul differs from 
Cæſar's Commentaries. By a Council of Plantation, I mean ſome Perſons 

__ Choſen by way of Reference, upon whom the Labour may reſt, to prepare 
and report things to the Council of State here, concerning that Buſineſs, For 
altho* your Majeſty has a grave and ſufficient Council in Ireland, from 
whom, and upon whom, the Commiſſioners are to have Aſſiſtance and 


Dependance ; yet that anſwers not the purpoſe I intend. For as, upon 
I the 
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the Advice both of Commiſfioners, and the Council of Ireland itſelf, there 


will be many Occaſions to crave Directions from your Majeſty, and your 
Privy Council here, which are bufied with a world of Affairs; it cannot but 


give a greater Expedition, and better Perfection to ſome Directions and 
Reſolutions, if the matters may be conſidered of before-hand, by ſuch, as 
may have a continual Care of the Cauſe. And it will be likewife a Com- 
fort and SatisfaCtion to ſome principal Undertakers, if they may be admitted 
of that Council. | | . 

Secondly, There is a Clauſe, wherein the Undertakers are reſtrain'd, that 
they ſhall execute the Plantation in Perſon ; from which I muſt diſſent, upon 
the Grounds I have alreTdy taken. For tis not probable that Men of great 
Means and plentiful Eftates will endure the Fatigue, Diſorders, and Adven- 
tures of going thither in Perſon ; but rather, I fuppoſe, many will undertake 
Portions, as an Advancement for their younger Children or Relations; or for 
the Sweetneſs of the Expectation of a great Purchaſe in the end. And 
therefore, tis likely, they will employ Sons, Kinsfolks, Servants, or Te- 
nants ; and yet be glad to have the Eftate in themſelves. And perhaps ſome 
again will join their Purſes together, and make, as it were, a Partnerſhip, 
or Joint-Adventure; and yet ſend fome one Perſon by Conſent, for executing 
the Plantation. | 

Thirdly, There is a main Point, wherein I fear the Project form'd has too 
much of the Line and Compaſs ; and will not be ſo natural and eaſy to ex- 
ecute; nor yet ſo political and convenient: viz. that the Buildings ſhould be 
ſcatter*d upon every Portion ; and the Caſtle or principal Houſe draw the 
Tenements and Farms about it, as it were, into Villages and Hamlets; and 
that there ſhould be four corporate Towns, for the Artificers and Tradeſmen. 

My Opinion is, that the Building be altogether in Towns; to be compoſed 
as well of Husbandries as of Arts. My Reaſons are, Firſt, when Men come 
into a Country waſte, and void of all things neceſſary for the uſe of Man; 
if they ſet up together in a place, one of them will better ſupply the wants 
of the other. Workmen of all ſorts will be the more continually at work, 
without loſs of time; when, if Work fail in one place, they may have it 
near hand. The Ways will be more paſſable for Carriage to thoſe Seats or 
Towns, than they can be to a number of diſperſed ſolitary Places: and infi- 


nite other Helps and Eaſements, ſcarcely to be comprehended in Thought, 


will enſue from a Vicinity and Society of People, Whereas, if they build 
ſcattered, every Man muſt have a Cornu-Copia in himſelf, for all things he 
| ſhall uſe; which cannot but cauſe much Difficulty and Waſte. Secondly, It 
will draw Proviſions and Neceſſaries out of the inhabited Country, becauſe 
they will be ſure of vent; whereas in diſperſed Habitations, every Man muſt 
reckon only upon what he brings with him, as they do in the ſtoring of 
Ships. Thirdly, The Charge of Bawnes, as they call them, to be made 
about every Caſtle or Houſe, may be ſpared ; when the Habitations ſhall 
be congregated only into Towns. And laſtly, it will be a means to ſecure 
the Country againſt future Dangers ; in caſe of any Revolt and Detection : 


for by a flight Fortification of no great charge, the Danger of any Attemp + 
© 
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of Kierns and Sword-men may be prevented : the Omiſſion of which Point, 
in the laſt Plantation of Munſter, made the Work of Years to be but the 
Spoil of Days. And if any Man think it will draw People too far off from 
the Grounds they are to labour; *ris to be underſtood, that the number of the 
Towns be increaſed accordingly ; and likewiſe, that the Situation of them be 
as in a Center, with reſpect to the Portions aſſigned them: for in the cham- 
paign Countries of England, where the Habitation is in Towns, and not 
diſperſed, tis no new thing to go two Miles to plough part of their Grounds ; | 
and two Miles compaſs will take up a good deal of Country. 

The fourth Point, is a Point wherein I ſhall differ from the Project, ra- 


ther in Quantity and Proportion, than in Matter. It is allowed the Under- 


taker, within the five Years of Reſtraint, to alien a third part in Fee-Farm, 
and to demiſe another for forty Years ; which I fear will mangle the Por- 
tions, and be but a ſhift to make Money of two Parts: whereas I am of 
Opinion, the more the firſt Undertaker is forced to keep in his own hands, 


the more the Work is likely to proſper. For, Fir/t, the Perſon liable to 


the State here to perform the Plantation, is the immediate Undertaker. 
Secondly, The more his Profit depends upon the annual and ſpringing 
Commodity, the more ſweetneſs he will find in putting forward the huſband-_ 
ing of Grounds ; and therefore is likely to take more care of ir. Thirdly, 

Since the Natives are excluded, I do not ſee that any Perſons are likely to 
be drawn over of that condition, as to give Fines, and undertake the Charge 
of Building : for I am perſuaded, that the People tranſported will conſiſt of 
Gentlemen and their Servants, and of Labourers and Hinds; and not of 
wealthy Yeomen: and therefore the charge of building, as well of the Te- 


nements and Farms, as of the capital Houſes themſelves, will probably reſt 


upon the Undertakers; which may be recompenſed in the end to the full, 
if they make no long Eſtates or Leaſes: and therefore this Article is to re- 
ceive ſome Qualification. ifthly, I think it requiſite that Men of Experi- 
ence in that Kingdom, ſhould enter into ſome particular Conſideration of 
the Charges and Proviſions, of all kinds, that will be incident to the Plan- 
tations; that thereupon ſome Advice may be taken for the turniſhing and 
accommodating them moſt conveniently: thus aſſiſting private Induſtry, with 


publick Care and Order. 


XIII. 


To Sir Thomas Bop EY; defiring him to return the 
Author's Cogitata & Vila. 


A I am going to my Houſe in the Country, 1 ſhall want my Papers; 
which I beg you, therefore, to return. You are, I bear you witneſs, 
Ilothtul ; and you help me nothing; ſo that I am half in conceit you affect 

not the Argument: for my ſelf, I know well you love and affect. I can ſay 
e no 
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no more to you; but Non canimus ſurdis, reſpondent omnia Sylue. If you be 
not of the Loagings chalked up, whereof I ſpeak in my Preſace a, I am but to 
paſs by your Door. But if I had you a fortnight at Gorbambury, I wou'd 
make you tell me another tale; or elſe I wou'd add a Cogitation againſt Li- 
braries, and be revenged on you that way. 
Fa . XIV. 
There is no Preface of the Author to the Cogitata & Viſa, as publiſhed by Gruter; and 
that whole Piece appears no more than a very imperfect Sketch of the firſt Part of the Novum 
Organum, 'and never intended to be publiſhed. Yer as the Sentiments, ſo far as they go, are 
generally the ſame with thoſe of the Novum Organum; it may not be amiſs to know the Opinion 
entertain'd of them, by that very learned Gentleman Sir Thomas Bodley. We will, therefore, 
here annex his Letter in Anſwer, as it ſhould ſeem, to the Author upon that Subject. 155 


* think you know I have read your Cogitata & Viſa ; which I proteſt I have done with 
„ee great defire ; reputing it a Token of your ſingular Love, that you joined me with thoſe of 
« your chiefeſt Friends, to whom you would commend the firſt peruſal of your Draught: for 
« which I pray give me leave to ſay but this to you. 
| « Firſt, That if the Depth of my Affection to your Perſon and Spirit; to your Work and 
« your Words; and to all your Abilities; were as highly to be valued as your Affection is to 
« me, it might walk with yours arm in arm, and claim your Love by juſt D:ſert. But there 
c can be no compariſon, where our States are ſo uneven ; and our Means to demonſtrate our 
« Affections ſo different: inſomuch that for my own, I muſt leave it to be prized in the Na- 
« ture that it is; and you ſhall ever find it moſt addicted to your worth. | 

« As egg the Subject of your Book, you have ſet on foot ſo many rare and noble Spe- 
© culations, as I cannot chuſe but wonder (and I ſhall wonder at it ever) that, your Expence 
« of time conſidered, in your publick Profeſſion, which hath, in a manner, no acquaintance 
« with Scholarſhip or Learning, you ſhould have culled out the Quinteſſence, and: ſucked up 
the Sap of the chiefeſt kind of Learning. | 

« For however, in ſome Points, you vary altogether from that which is, and has been ever, 
« the received Doctrine of our Schools; and was always by the wiſeſt, as ſtill they have been 
« deemed, of all Nations and Ages, adjudged the trueſt: yet it is apparent, that in thoſe very 
« Points, and in all your Propoſals and Plots in that Book, you ſhew yourſelf a Maſter · Work- 
cc Wan. 
4 For my ſelf, I muſt confeſs, and I ſpeak it ingenuè, that for the matter of Learning, I 
« am not Oey to be reckoned in the number of Smatterers. And yet becauſe it may ſeem, 
« that being willing to communicate your Treatiſe with your Friends, you are likewiſe wil- 
ling to liſten to whatever I, or others can, except againſt ir: I muſt deliver to you, for my 
«« private opinion, that I am one of the Crew, that ſay there is, and we profeſs, a far greater 
« Hold-faſt of Certainty in the Sciences, than you by your Diſcourſe will ſeem to. acknowledge. 


« For whereas, firſt, you object the ill Succeſs and Errors of Practitioners in Phyſick ; you. 


«© know as well they proceed from the Patient's Unrulineſs: for not one of a hundred obeys 
« his Phyſician, in obſerving his Cautions; or by Miſinformations of their own Indiſpoſitions, 
« for few are able in this kind to explain themſelves; or becauſe their Diſeaſes are by Nature 
« incurable ; which is incident, you know, to many ſorts of Maladies ; or for ſome other hid- 
den cauſe, which cannot be diſccvered by Courſe of Conjecture: tho' I am full of this Be- 
« lief, that as Phyſick is adminiſtred now-a-days by Phyſicians, it is much to be aſcribed to 
their Negligence, or Ignorance, or other touch of Imperfection, that they ſucceed no bet- 
« ter in their Practice: for few are found of that Profeſſion, ſo well inſtructed in their Art, 
as they might be, by the Precepts which their Art affords : which tho' it be defective in re- 
« pard of ſuch Perfection; yet for certain it flouriſhes with admirable Remedies, ſuch as tract 
« of time has taught by experimental Events, and are the open Highway to- that principal. 
«© Knowledge you recommend. 


« As for Alchymy and Magick; ſome Concluſions they have that are worthy the 1 


« bur all their Skill is fo accompanied with Subtleties and Guiles, as both the Crafts and Cr 

% maſters are not only deſpiſed, but named with Deriſion: whereupon, to make good your 
© principal Aſſertion, methinks you ſhould have drawn your Examples from that, which is 
taught in the liberal Sciences; not by pigking out Caſes that happen very ſeldom, — 
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we! XIV. . 
To the Biſhop of E Ly; along with the Cogitata & Viſa. 


| OW your Lordſhip has been ſo long in the Church and Palace, 
Y diſputing between Kings and Popes * ; methinks you ſhould take 
pleaſure to look into the Field; and refreſh your Mind, with ſome mat. 
ter of Philoſophy : tho? that Science be now, thro* Age, grown a Child 

| „„ 14 Again, 


by all Confeſſion be ſubject to Reproof; bur by controlling the Generals and Grounds, and 
.<« eminent Poſitions, and Aphoriſms, which the greateſt Artiſts and Philoſophers have from 


« time to time defended. For it goes for current among Men of Learning, that thoſe kind of 
Arts, which the Ancients rerm'd Quadriviales, confirm their Propoſitions by infallible De- 
„ monſtrations. . | | 

And likewiſe in the Triviales, ſuch Leſſons and Directions are delivered us, as will effect 


very near, or as much altogerher; as every Faculty promiſes. Now in. caſe we ſhould con- 


% cur to do as you. adviſe ; which is to fenounce our common Notions; and cancel all our 
« Theorems, Axioms,” Rules and Tenets; and ſo to come Babes ad Regnum Nature, as we are 
. <<. willed by Scriptures to come ad Regnum Cœlorum; there is nothing more certain, in my 
„ Underſtanding, than that it would inſtantly bring us to Barbariſm; and after many thouſand 
Fears, leave us more unprovided of 'theorical Furniture than we are at this preſent : for that 
«« were indeed to become very Babes, or Tabula raſa, when we ſhall leave no, Impreſſion of 
any former Principles, but be driven to begin the World again, and to travel, by trials of 
« Axioms and Senſe (which are your Preofs by Particulars) what to place in Intelleqtu, for qur 
general Conceptions; it being a Maxim of all Men's approving, in Intellecu nihil eſſe quod non 
< prius fuit in Senſu: and ſo, in appearance, it would befall us, that till Plato's Year, be come 
about, our Inſight in Learning would be of leſs Reckoning than now it is accounted, 
«« As for that which you inculcate, of a pra dy more excellent than now is among us, 
% Which Experience might produce; if we would but eſſay to extract it out of Nature by 
& particular Probations: it is no more, upon the matter, but to incite us unto that, which, 
« without Inſtigation, by a natural Inſtin&, Men will praiſe of rhemſelves. For. it cannot in 
« reaſon be otherwiſe thought, but that there are infinite Numbers in all parts of the World; 
(for we may not in this Caſe confine our Cogizations within the Bounds of Europe,) which 
embrace the courſe that you propoſe, with all the Diligence and Care, that Ability can perform: 
« for erery Man is born with an Appetite of Knowledge; -wherewith he cannot be ſo glutted, 
« but ſtil}, as in a Dropſy, thirſt after more. But yet why they ſhould hearken to, any ſuch 
% Perſuaſions, as wholly to (aboliſh theſe ſettled Opinions and general Theorems, to which they 
«attained by their own and their Anceſtor's Experience; I ſee nothing yet alledged, to induce 


.« me to think it. 


Moreover, I may ſpeak, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, with good Probability, that if we ſhould 


% make a mental Survey, what is likely to be effected all the World over, thoſe five or ſix In- 


. « ventions, Which you have ſrlected x, and imagine to be but of modern ſtanding, would make 
but x ſlender ſhew amongſt ſo many hundreds of all kinds, and which are daily brought to 
light by the Enforcement of Wit, or caſual Events, and may be compared, or partly pre- 
1 ferred, above thoſe that you have named. ; 
But were it ſo here, that all were admitted that you can require, for the Augmentation of 


« our Knowledge; and that all our Theorems and general Poſitions were utterly extinguiſhed 
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again, and left to Boys and young Men. And becauſe you uſ d to make 


me believe you took a liking to my Writings, I ſend you ſome of this Va- 
cation's Fruits; and thus much more of my Mind and Purpoſe. I haſten 
not to publiſh ; periſhing I would prevent ; and I am forced to reſpect, as 
well my times, as the matter. For with me, *tis thus ; and I think, with 
all Men in my Caſe: if I bind my ſelf to an Argument, it loads my Mind; 

but 


« with a new Subſtitution of others in their places; what hope may we have of any Benefit 
„ of Learning by this Alteration? | | 

« Aſſuredly as ſoon as the new are brought, with their Additions, to Perfection, by the Iu- 
« yentors and their Followers, by an interchangeable Courſe of natural things, they will fall by 
« degrees to be buried in oblivion, and ſo on Continuance to periſh out- right; and that per- 
« chance upon the like ro your preſent Pretences, by propoſal of ſome means to advance our 
« Knowledge to an higher pitch of Perfection: for ſtill the ſame Defects, that Antiquiry found, 
« will reſide in Mankind. And therefore, other Iſſues ot their Actions, Devices, and Studies, 
are not to be expected, than, is apparent by Records, were in former times obſerved. 

„I remember here a Note, which Paterculus made of the incomparable Wits of the Greci- 
© Ans and Romans in their flouriſhing State; that there might be this Reaſon of their notable 
« Downfal in their Iſſue that came after; becauſe by Nature, Quod ſummo ſtudio petitum eſt 
« aſcendit in ſummum, difficiliſque in perfetlo mora eſt; inſomuch that Men, percciving 


they could go no further; being come to the top; they turned back in of their own ac- 
cord; — thoſe Studies that are moſt in Requeſt, and _—_— themſelves to new En; 


« deavours; as if the thing that they ſought had been by prevention ſurpriſed by others. 

« So it fared in particular with the Eloquence of that Age, when their Succeſſors found, 
they could hardly equal, by no means excel their Predeceſſors; they began to neglect the 
« Study thereof; and both to write and ſpeak for many hundred Years in a ruſtical Manner; 
„till this later Revolution brought the Wheel about again, by inflaming gallant Spirits to give 
« the Onſet afreſh ; with ſtraining and ſtriving to climb to the top and height l Perfection, 
* not in that Gift only, but in every other Sell in any part of Learning. 


« For I do not hold it an erroneous Conceit to think of every Science, that as now they 


&« are profeſſed, ſo they have been before in all precedent Ages; tho not alike in all places, 
« nor at all times alike in one and the fame place; but according to the Changings and Twi- 


« nings of Times, with a more exact and plain, or with a more rude and obſcure kind of 


« teaching. And if the Queſtion ſhould be asked, what proof I have of it; I have the Doc- 
« trine of Ariſtotie, and of moſt of the learned Men, of whom we have any Means to take 
„ any notice; that as there is of other things, ſo there is of Sciences, ortus & interitus; which 
« is alſo the Meaning, if I ſhould expound it, of nihil novum ſub Sole: and it is as well to be ap- 
« plied ad fats, as ad dia, ut nihil neque dictum, neque fadtum, quod non ſit dictum & fac- 
tum prius. I have farther for my Warrant, that famous Complaint of Solomon to his Son, 
« againſt the infinite making of Books in his time; of which in all Congruiry, it muſt needs 
be underſtood, that a great part were Obſervations and Inſtructions in all kind of Literature; 
* and of thoſe there is not now ſo much as one petty Pamphlet, only ſome part of the Bible 
*« excepted, remaining to Poſterity. ö 

As then there was not, in like manner, any footing to be found of millions of Authors, that 
“ were long before Solomon; and yet we muſt give credit to what he affirmed, that 
1 2 was then, or had been before, it cou neyer be truly pronounced of it, Behold 
this is new. 2 | 

« Whereupon I muſt, for my final Concluſion, infer, ſeeing all the Endeavours, Study, and 
«© Knowledge of Mankind, in whatſoever Art or Science, have ever been the ſame, as they are 


« at this preſent, tho? full of Murabilitics, according to the Changes and accidental Occaſions 


4 of Ages and Countries, and learned Men's Diſpoſitions; which can never but be ſubje& to 
*© Intention and Remiſſion, both in their Devices and Practices of their Knowledge z if now we 
« ſhould accord in Opinion with you: Firſt, To condemn our preſent Knowledge of Doubts 
« and Incertitudes, which you confirm but by Averment, without other force of Argumen ; 
« and then to ditclaim all our Axioms and _— general Aſſertions, that Toy 
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but if I rid my Mind of the preſent Thought, 'tis rather a Recreation. 
This has put me upon theſe Miſcellanies a; which I purpoſe to ſuppreſs, if 
God give me leave to write a juſt and perfect Volume of Philoſophy »: 
which I go on with, tho' ſlowly. I ſend not your Lordſhip too much; leſt 
it ſhould glut you. Now let me tell you what my deſire is. If your Lord. 
ſhip be ſtill ſo good, as when you were the good Dean of Weſtminſter; 


my requeſt is, that not by Points, but by Notes, you would mark to me 


whateyer ſhall ſeem, either not current in the Stile, harſh to Credit and 
Opinion, or inconvenient for the Perſon of the Writer; for no Man can. 
be Judge and Party: and when our Minds judge by Reflexion on our ſelves, 
they are more ſubject to Error. And tho', for the matter it ſelf, my 

Judgment 
te Tradition from our Elders to us; which (for ſo it is to be pretended) have paſſed all Probations 


e of the ſharpeſt Wits that ever were: And laſtiß to imagine, being now become again, as 
« jt were, Abecedarii, by the frequent ſpelling of Particulars, to come to the notice of the 


«. true Generals; and ſo afreſh to create new Principles of Sciences; the end of all would be, 


* that when we ſhall be diſpoſſeſſed of the Learning, which we have; all our conſequent Tra- 
“ yails will but help us, in a Circle, to conduct us to the Place from whence we ſet forward; 
te and bring us to the Happineſs to be reſtored in integrum : which will require as many Ages 
i as have marched before us to be atchieved. | 

* And this I write with no Diſlike of increaſing our Kgowledge with new found Devices; 
* which is undoubtedly a Practice of high Commendation, in regard of the Benefit they will 
yield for the preſent 5 that the World has ever been, and will afluredly for ever continue, full 
« of ſuch Deviſors, whoſe Induſtry has been very obſtinate and eminent that Way; and has 
<« produced ſtrange Effects above the reach, and the hope of Men's common Capacities; and 
« yet our Notions and Theorems have always kept in Grace, both with them, and with the 
& rareſt that ever were named among the Learned. 

“ By this you ſee to what Boldneſs I am brought by your Kindneſs; that if I ſeem to be 
« too ſaucy in this Contradiction, it is the Opinion that I hold of your noble Diſpoſition; and 
of the Freedom in theſe Caſes.that, you will afford your ſpecial Friend, that hath induced me 
to do it. And although I my ſelf, like a Carrier's. Horſe, cannot balk the beaten Way, in 
« which I have been trained; yet ſuch is my Cenſure of your Cogitata, that I muſt tell you, 
« to be plain, you have very much wronged your ſelf and the World to ſmother ſuch a Trea- 
c ſure ſo long in your Coffer; for though I ſtand well aſſured, for the tenor and ſubject of 
«« your main Diſcourſe, you are not able to impannel a ſubſtantial Jury in any Univerſuy, that 
« will give a Verdict to acquit you of Error: yet it cannot be gain- ſaid, but all your Treatiſe 
does overabound with choice Conceits of the preſent State of Learning; and with fo. worthy 


.+ Contemplations of the Means to procure it, as may perſuade any Student to look more nar- 


« row ly to his Buſineſs ;_not only by aſpiring to the greateſt Perfection of that, which is now- 
« a- days divulged in the Sciences; but by diving yet deeper into (as it were) the Bovrels and 
1 Secrets of Nature; and by enforcing of the Powers of his Judgment and Wit, to learn of 
* St, Paul, conſectari meliora Dona : which Courſe, would to God (to whiſper ſo much in your 
Ear) you had followed at the firſt; when you fell into the ſtudy of ſuch a Study, as was 
« got worthy ſuch a Student. Nevertheleſs, being ſo as it is, that you are therein ſettled, and 
your Country ſoundly ſerved; I cannot but.wiſh, with all my Heart, as I. do very often, that 
* you may gain a fit Reward to the full of your Deferts : which I hope will come with heaps 
*« of Happineſs and Honour x-. 8 

Fulham, Feb. 19. 1607. | | 


* For Anſwer to- tho Doctrinal Points of this Letter, See Nov. Organ. Part I. Apb, p— rf. 


— ——_— — — 
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4 Nx. The Cogitata & Viſa, which are miſcellaneous, but reduced to order in the Novum. 
Or ganum. ; 

bd Yiz, Not only the Novem Organum, but the whole 1nffauration, See the Author's Letter 
to Father Fulgentio; at the end of this Section. 
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Judgment be in ſome things fixed, and not acceſſible by any Man's Judg- 
ment that goes not my way; yet even in thoſe things, the Admonition of a 
Friend may make me expreſs my ſelf differently . 7 


XV. 


To Sir GeorxGe Cartw'; preſenting him the Memoir 
in felicem Memoriam Elizabeth. 


Eing asked a Queſtion by this Bearer, an old Servant of my Brother 
Anthony Bacon's, whether I would command him any thing into France 


and being at better leiſure than I would, in regard of Sickneſs; I began 


ro remember, that neither your Buſineſs nor mine, tho? great and continual, 


will as has paſſed between us, ſhould be ſo much diſcontinued as it has 
been. And therefore, becaufe- one muſt begin, I thought to provoke your 
Remembrance of me, by a Letter : and thinking to fill it with ſomewhat 
beſides Salutations ; it came to my mind, that this laſt Summer's Vacation, 
upon oceaſion of a factious Book, that endeavoured to verify, Miſera Fæ- 


mina, (the Addition of the Pope's Bull,) upon Queen Elizabeth; I wrote a few 


Lines in her Memorial ©, which I thought you would be pleaſed to read; 
both for the Argument, and becauſe you uſed to bear Affection to my Pen. 
Verum, us aliud ex alio, if it came handſomely to paſs, I would be glad the 
Prefident de Thou, who has wrote a Hiſtory of that Fame and Diligence, 
ſaw itz chiefly becauſe it may perhaps ſerve him for ſome uſe in his Hiſtory; 
wherein I ſhould be glad he did right to the Truth, and to the Memory of 
that Lady ; as I perceive, by what he has already written, he is well in- 
clined to do. I ſhould be glad alſo, it were ſome Occaſion, ſuch as 
Abſence may permit, of ſome Acquaintance, or mutual Notice between us, 
For tho' he has many ways the precedence ; yet this is common to us 
both, that we ſerve our Sovereigns in eminent places of Law; and 
not our ſelves only, but that our Fathers did ſo before us. And laſtly, that 
both of us love Learning, and the liberal Sciences; which was ever a Bond 
of Friendſhip in the greateſt diſtance of Places. But of this I make no far- 
ther Requeſt, than your own Occaſions and Reſpects may advance or 
limit; my principal purpoſe being to ſalute you and ſend you this Token. 


Rrr 2 XVI. 


2 The Author appears to have taken deliberate Advice concerning his Novum Organum, and 
has endeavoured to remove all the conſiderable Objections he could any way learn were made 
to it, See Part I. Sect. IV. V. VI. Goc. of that Work. 


Sent Embaſſador to Poland, in the Year 1597; and Embaſſador to France, in the Year 


| 1606. | 


© See Pag. 320, of the preſent Volume. 
Stig 


can be, upon an exact Account, any juſt Occaſion, why ſo much good- 
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XVI. 


To Mr. Mar THES; along with @ part of the Inſtau- 
ration *. 


Plainly perceive by your affectionate Writing, as to my Work, that 
1 one and the fame thing affects us both; viz. the good end whereto tis 
dedicated: for as to any Ability of mine, it cannot merit that Degree of 
Approbation. As for your Caution about Church-men, and Church-Matters; 


for any impediment it might be to the Reputation of my Work; it moves me 


not; but as it may hinder the Fruit and Good which might come of a quiet 
and calm Paſſage to the good Port whereto tis bound, I hold it a juſt Re- 
. provided, that to fetch a fair Wind, I go not too far about. But 

e truth is, that I have no occaſion to meet them in my way; unleſs, as 
they will needs confederate themſelves with Ariftotle; who, you know, is 
intemperately magnified by the School-men; and is alſo allied, as I take it, 
to the Jeſuits, by Faber, who was a Companion of Loyola, and a great 
Ariſtotelian. I ſend you at this time the only part which has any harſh- 
neſs? ; and yet I framed to my ſelf an Opinion, that whoſoever allowed 
well of that Prefaceæ you ſo much commend, will not diſlike, or at leaſt 
ought not to diſlike this other Speech of P ion; for tis written out 
of the ſame Spirit, and out of the ſame Nec : nay, it does more fully 
* open, that the Queſtion between me and the Antients, is not of the 


irtue of the Race, but as to the Rightneſs of the Way. And to ſpeak truth, 
che ſame thing, more at 


tis to the other but as palma to pugnus; part of 
large. You conceive right, that in this, and the other, you have Commiſ- 
fion to impart and communicate them to others; according to your Diſcre- 


tion. Other Matters I write not of. For my ſelf, I am like the Miller of 


ancheſter, who uſed to pray for Peace among the Willows; for while the 
inds blew, the Wind-Mals wrought, and the Water-Mill was leſs cuſ- 
tomed. So I ſee that Controverſies of Religion. muſt hinder the Advance- 


ment of the Sciences. Let me conclude, with my perpetual With towards. 


your ſelf, that the Approbation of your ſelf, .by. your diſcreet and tempe- 

5 e may reſtore you to your Country, and your Fiends to your 
Society *. PE FE ET 

Gr ays-1nn OZeb. 10. | 1 5 . 

ö nat; XVII. 


_ © Vis. the Novum Organum ; or rather, perhaps, the Cginata & viſa; which was the | 


Foundation of the Novum Orgenum. 
d See Nevam Organum. Part I. Set. 2, 3, 4, Ge. 4 5 1 2711 
See the Introduction to the Nov. Organ. which probably is of the ame Tenour with the 
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XVII. 


75 the Lord Chancellor ; with a Propoſal for a compleat 
Britiſh Zfory. 


OME late Act of his Majeſty, referred to ſome former Diſcourſe I 
have heard from. your Lordſhip, bred in me a great Deſire, and the 
ſtrength of a Defire, a Boldneſs to make an humble Propoſal to your Lord- 
ſhip, ſuch as in me can be no better than a Wiſh ; but which if your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould apprehend it, may take ſome good and worthy Effect. The 
Act I ſpeak of, is the Order given by his Majeſty for erecting a Monu- 


ment for our late Sovereign Queen Elizabeth: wherein I obſerve, that as 


her Majeſty did always right to his Majeſty's Hopes; ſo he does in all 
things right to her Memory: a very juſt and princely Retribution. But 
from this Occaſion, by a very eaſy Aſcent, I have paſſed farther, from the 
Repreſentative of her Perſon, to the more true and feeling Repreſentarion- 


of her Life and Government: for as Statues and Pictures are dumb Hiſtories, 


ſo Hiſtories are ſpeaking Pictures; wherein, if my Affection be not too 
great, or my Reading too ſmal}, I am of opinion, that if Plutarch were 
alive to write Lives by Parallels, it would gravel him, both for Virtue and 
Fortune, to find her Parallel among Women. And tho* ſhe was of the 
paſſive Sex, yet her Government was ſo active, as, in my ſimple Opinion, 
it made more Impreſſion upon the ſeveral States of Europe, than it received 
from thence. But I confeſs to your Lordſhip, I could not ſtay here, but 
went a little farther into the Conſideration of Times, which have paſſed: 
fince King Henry VIII; wherein I find the ſtrangeſt Variety, that in ſo little 
number of Succeſſions of any Hereditary Monarchy, has ever been known. 

The Reign of a Child; the Offer of an Uſurpation, tho” it were but as a 
quotidian Ague; the Reign of a Lady married to a Foreigner; and the 
Reign of a Lady ſolitary and unmarried :- ſo that, as it comes to paſs in 
maſſy Bodies, that they have certain trepidations and waverings before they 
fix and ſettle ; it ſeems, that by the Providence of God, this Monarchy, 
before *twas to ſettle in his Majeſty, and his Generations, has had its pre- 
lufive Changes in theſe barren Princes. Neither could I contain my ſelf. 
here; but calling to remembrance the Unworthineſs of the Hiſtory of 
England *, in the grand Continuance thereof; and the Pirtiality and Obli- 

quity of that of Scotland, in the lateſt and largeſt Author that IJ have ſeen; 
T conceived it would be Honour for his Majeſty, and a Work very me- 
morable, if this Iſland of Great Britain, as tis now join'd in Monarchy” 
for the Ages to come; ſo it were join'd in Hiſtory for the Times paſt ; and 
that one juſt and compleat Hiſtory were compiled of both Nations. And if 

| | 4 . any 


® See Pag, 50, and 52, of this V.. 
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any Man ſhould think it may refreſh the Memory of former Difcords ; he 
may ſatisfy himſelf with this Verſe, olim bæc meminiſſe juvabit : for the Caſe 
being now altered, *tis a Matter of Comfort and Gratulation to remember 
| former Troubles. Thus much, if it may pleaſe your Lordſhip, is in che op- 
tative Mood; and *tis time that I look'd a little into the Potential; wherein 
the hope I conceived was grounded upon three Obſervations. Fir/?, The 
nature of theſe times, flouriſhing in Learning, both of Art and Language; 
which gives hope, not only that it may be done, but that it may be well done, 
Secondly, I ſee that which all the World ſees in his Majeſty, both a wonder- 
ful 1 in Learning, and a ſingular Affection towards Learning; and 
Works which are of the Mind, more than of the Hand. For there cannot be 
the like Honour ſought and found, in building of Galleries, and planting 
of Elms along Highways, and in ſuch outward Ornaments, wherein France 
is now ſo buſy; as there is in the uniting of States, ſettling of Controverſies, 
nouriſhing and augmenting of Learning and Arts, and the particular Ac- 
tians appertainingito theſe ; of which kind Cicero judged truly, when he ſaid 
to Cæſar, quantum operibus tuis detrabet vetuſtas, tantum addet laudibus. And 
laſily, I call to mind, that your Lordſhip, at ſome times, has expreſs'd to 
me a great deſire, that ſomething of this nature ſhould be perform'd ; an- 
ſwerable indeed to your other noble and worthy Courſes and Actions; 
Joining and adding to the great Services towards his Majeſty, other great 
Deſervings, both of the Church, Commonwealth, and particular Men : fo 
that the opinion of fo great and wiſe a Man, ſeems to me a good Warrant, 
both of the Poſſibility and Worth of this matter. But all this while, I aſ- 
ſure my ſelf, I cannot be ſo far miſtaken by your Lordſhip, as if I ſought 
an Office or Employment for my ſelf: for no Man knows better than your 
Lordſhip, that if there were in me any Faculty thereto ; yet neither my 
Courſe of Life, nor Profeſſion, would permit it. But as there are ſo many 
good Painters, both for Hand and Colours, it needs only Encouragement 
and Inſtructions to give life to it. Thus in all Humbleneſs I conclude, pre- 
ſenting to your Lordſhip this Wiſh ; which, if it periſh, tis but a loſs of 
that which is not, 


XVIII. 
To the Kine; relating to the Hiſtory of his Majeſty's 
a Times, e 


Earing your Majeſty is at leiſure to peruſe Hiftory, a deſire took me 

| to make an experiment what I cou'd de in your Majeſty's Times; 
which being but a leaf or two, I beg your pardon, if I ſend it for your Re- 
creation ; conſidering that Love muſt creep, where it cannot go. But to this 
I add theſe Petitions: Firſt, That if your Majeſty diſlike any thing, you 
wou'd conceive I can amend it upon the leaft beck. Next, That if I have 

| not 
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not ſpoken of your Majeſty encomiaſtically, you would be pleas'd only 
to aſcribe it to the Law of a Hiſtory 3 which does not clutter together 


Praiſes upon the firſt mention of a Name; but rather diſperſes, and weaves 


them through the whole Narrative. And as for the proper place of Com- 
memoration, which is in the Period of Life, I pray God I may not live ta 
write it. Thirdly, That the reaſon why I preſum'd to think of this Oblation, 
was becauſe, whatever my inability be, yet I ſhall have that advantage, which 
almoſt no Writer of Hiſtory has had ; for I ſhall write of Times, not only 
ſince I cou'd remember, but ſince I cou'd obſerve. And lay, that tis only 
for your Majeſty's reading *. ; 


XIX. 


To the Univerſity of CamprIDGE;: upon preſenting them: 
his Book De. Sapientia Veterum. 


S would not wiſh to live without the Helps and Comforts of Philo- 
A ſophy; I muſt have the higheſt value for the place that derived them 
to me. And as, on this account, I profeſs both my ſelf, and all that is 
mine, owing to you; *tis the leſs wonder if I reſtore you what is your own 3. 
that it may return, by a natural motion, to its Origin. And yet I know not 
how, there are but few things return'd to you; tho* numberleſs have pro- 
ceeded-from you. | | | 

Ir may not, perhaps, be too aſſuming if I ſhould hope, that by a moderate. 
Converſation with things, which my Courſe and Manner of Life has neceſſarily 
brought along with it, I have made ſome addition to the Diſcoveries of. 
learned Men. I am well perſuaded that Contemplations, transferr'd to active 
Life, acquire ſomewhat of new Grace and Vigour: and perhaps where a plen- 
tiful ſtock of matter is ſapplied, they take deeper root; or at leaſt grow. 
taller and more leafy, Neither, poſſibly, may you yourſelves be aware, how 
extenſive your own Learning is; or to how many things it may be applied. 
*Tis however but juſtice to attribute the whole to you; as all increaſe is prin- 
cipally owing to the firſt Beginnings. From a Man of full employ you wilk 


not expect any thing finiſh*d ; or a prodigy of time and leiſure :. but attribute 


it to my affection for you, that among the Thorns of civil Buſineſs, theſe 
Seeds have not quite been choak'd ; but that your own has been preſerv'd. 
far you“. LE, ns 


RR, 
See the Sketch here mention'd, pag. 303. of this Yojume.-. 
Þ-See Supplement VII. 
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XX. 


To the Earl of Sar rsBURY*; preſenting him the Book 
De Sapientia Veterum. 


II Hatever is dedicated to the Univerſity of Cambridge, belongs to you 
of courſe, by your right of Chancellorſhip ; but all, that I can give, 
is due to you in your own particular. The thing moſt to be conſidered is, 
whether what I Lo preſent, as your due, be worthy of you: and if the 
leaſt thing therein, the Genius of the Author, prove, through your good 
opinion of me, no Obſtacle ; the reſt will be no Diſhonour to you. For 
it the Time be weigh'd, primitive Antiquity has the higheſt Veneration; if 
the Form of teaching, Parable is like the Ark, wherein the richeſt Treaſures 
of the Sciences are preſerved; if the Matter of the Work, 'tis Ph:loſophy ; 
the ſecond Ornament of Life, and of the human Soul. For altho' Philolo- 
phy, now as in its old Age, growing childiſh again, is with us given up to 
young Men and Children; yet, next to Religion, I judge it of all things 
the moſt momentous, and moſt worthy of human Nature. Na „civil Policy, 
in which you are ſo great a Maſter, flows from this Fountain; and makes 
no ſmall part of it. 
But if any one ſhall think the matters here treated are trite and vulgar; I 


do not take upon me to judge of my own Performance; but have endeavoured 


to go deeper than. firſt Appearances, beaten Paths, or the Roads of Com- 
-mon-Place z and to produce ſomewhat towards the higher parts of Life, 
and the Secrets of the Sciences. The Fables may indeed be vulgar things 
to vulgar Capacities ; but they perhaps require, and I hope will find, ſub- 
limer Underſtandings to fathom them. But whilſt I endeavour to reflect 
Tome Dignity upon the Work, becauſe tis dedicated to you; I run the riſque 
of paſſing the Bounds of Modeſty, as I am the Author. Be it as it will, I 
defire you wou' d receive it as a Token of the Affection, and high Reverence 
I bear you; and afford it the ſhelter of your Name. | 


7 Mr. Ma T THEWS 3 along with the Book De Sapientia 
Veterum. 


1 Heartily thank you for your Letter, of the 24th of As guſt, from Sala- 
manca; and, in recompence, ſend you a little Work of mine, that has 
begun to paſs the World, They tell me my Latin is turned into Silver, 


| | | | 5 | and 
* Lord High Treaſurer of England, and Chancellor of the Univerlity of Cambridge, 
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and become current. Had you been here, you ſhou'd have been my Inquiſi- 
tor, before it came forth: but I think the greateſt Inquiſitor in Spain will 
allow it. One thing you muſt pardon me, if I make no haſte to believe, that 
the World ſhould be grown to ſuch an Ecſtaſy, as to reje& Truth in Phi- 
loſophy, becauſe the Author diſſents in Religion; no more than they do by 
Ariſtotle or Averroes. My great Work goes forward ; and after my man- 
ner, I always alter when T add: So that nothing is finiſh'd *till all is finifh'd. 
This I have wrote in the midſt of a Term and Parliament; thinking no time 
ſo ( but that I ſhould talk of theſe Matters with ſo good and dear 
a Friend. 


Gray's-Inn, Feb. 27, 1610. 

| XXII. 

To his Brother, Sir Joun Coxs TABLE; dedicating a 
new Edition of his Eſſays. | | 


off Y laſt Eſſays I dedicated to my dear Brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon®, 
who is with God. Looking _ my Papers this Vacation, I 


found others of the fame Nature: which, I I my ſelf ſhall not ſuffer to be 


loſt, it ſeems the World will not; by the often printing of the former. 
Miſſing my Brother, I have found you next, in reſpect of Bond, both of 
near Alliance, and of ſtrict Friendſhip and Society; and particularly of 
Communication in Studies: wherein-I muſt. acknowledge my ſelf beholden 
to you. For as my Buſineſs found reſt in my Contemplations; ſo my Con- 
templations ever found reſt in your loving Conference and Judgment. 


1612. | | 
= XXII. 
To Mr. MaTTHazws; upon the Subjeft of bis Mritings. 
[ Heartily thank you for your Letter, of the tenth of February; and I am glad 
1 to receive from you Matter of Encouragement and Advertiſement about 


my Writings. For my part, I wifh, that ſince there is no Lumen ſiccum 
in the World; but all madidum, and maceratum, infuſed in Affections, and 


Bloods or Humours ; that theſe * of mine had ſuch Separations as might 


make them more acceptable: provided they claim'd not ſo much acquain- 
tance with the preſent Times, as to be thereby leſs apt to laſt, And to ſhew 
you that I purpoſe to new mould them, I ſend you a Leaf or two of the 
Preface, carrying ſome Figure of the whole Work; wherein 1 1 


a See above Letter I. | 
Vor. I, En S {7 -. 
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take what I count real and effectual of both Writings *. And chiefly, to add 
a Pledge, if not Payment, to my Promiſes; I ſend you alſo a Memorial 
of Queen Elizabeth ®, to requite your Eulogy of the late Duke of Florence's 
Felicity. Of this, when you were here, I ſhew'd you a Model; when I thought, 

ou ſeem'd more willing to hear Julius Cæiʒar commended than Queen Eliza- 
WO But this Inow ſend you is more full; and has more of the Narrative: and 
beſides has one part which, I think, will not be diſagreeable either to you, 
or that place; being the true Tract of her Proceedings towards the Catho- 
licks : which are infinitely miſtaken. And tho' I do not imagine they will 
paſs there, yet they will gain upon excuſe. I find Mr. le Zure to uſe you 
well, I mean his Tongue of you; which ſhews you either honeft, or wiſe : 
but this I ſpeak merrily. For in truth, I conceive hope, you will fo go- 
vern yourſelf, that we may take you as aſſuredly for a good Subject and 
Patriot, as you take yourſelf for a good Chriſtian ; and ſo we again enjoy 


your Company, and you your Conſcience; if it may no otherways be. For 


my part, aſſure yourſelf, as we ſay in the Law, mujatis mutandis, my Love 
and good Wiſhes to you are not diminiſh*d*, 


XXIV.. 


To Mr. MaTTHews; upon the Memorial of the Pelicities 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the Inſtauration. 


Thank you for your laſt; and beg you would believe, that your Hberty 
in giving opinion of thoſe Writings I ſent you, is what I ſought, expec- 
ted, and take in exceeding good part: ſo that it makes me continue my 
hearty Wiſhes for your Company here; to uſe the ſame liberty upon my 
Actions, as you now exerciſe upon my Writings. For that of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; your Judgment, of the, Temper and Truth of the Part which con- 
cerns ſome of her foreign Proceedings, concurs fully with the Judgment of 
ſome others; and as Things go, I ſuppoſe they are likely to be more and more 
Jjuftified and allowed. And, as you ſay; for another Part, that it opens a 
broad Way to a Field of Contradiction; on the other ſide, tis written me from 


- the Leiger at Paris, and ſome others, that it carries a manifeſt. Impreſſion. of 
Truth; and even convinces as it goes. Theſe are their very Words; which] 
write not for my on Glory, but to ſhew what variety of opinion riſes from 

the diſpoſition of ſeveral Readers. And J muſt confeſs my defire to be, 
that my Writings ſhould not court the preſent Time, or ſome few Places; 


ſo as to make them either leſs general, or leſs permanent in future 2 * 
| or 


I conceive this relates to the Author's Cogitata & Viſa, whereof there were ſeveral Copies, 


in different Forms; till at length. the whole was publiſned by the Author, in the form of the 


firſt or preliminary Part of his Novum Organum. 
» Sce pag. 320, of the preſent Volume. 
S See above Letter XIII. 
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For the 1rtauration*; I read your full Approbation thereof, with much 
Pleaſure z as my Heart is much more upon it; and as I lefs expected your 
Concurrence in a Matter ſo obſcure. Of this I can aſſure you, that though 
many Things of great hope decay with Youth ; and tho* Multiplicity of 
Civil Buſineſs uſes to diminiſh the price of Contemplations ; yet the pro- 
ceeding in that Work gains upon my Affection and Deſire, both by Years 
and Buſineſs, And therefore I hope, even by this, that *tis well-pleaſing 
to God; from whom, and to whom, all Good moves b. 


To Sir HENRY SAVILLE 3 concerning @ Diſcourſe pon 
| the INTELLECTUAL POwERs, 


Eturning from your Invitation at Eaton, where I had refreſh'd my ſelf 
with Company I loved, I fell into a Conſideration of that part of Po- 

licy, whereof Philoſophy ſpeaks too much, and Laws too little; viz. the 
Education of Youth, Whereupon fixing my Mind a while, I ſoon found and 
noted in the Diſcourſes of Philoſophers, which are ſo large on this Subject, 
a ſtrange Silence concerning one principal Part, as to the framing and ſea- 
ſoning of Youth to moral Virtues. They handle it indeed ; but as to the Im- 
provement and Help of the intellectual Powers; for inſtance the Imagination, 
Memory, and Judgment ; they ſay nothing: whether they thought it a mat- 
ter, wherein Nature only prevail'd; or referred it to the ſeveral Arts, which 
teach the uſe of Reaſon and Speech. But for the former, however they diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt Habits and Powers, it is manifeſt by Experience, that the Mo- 
tions and Faculties of the Wit and Memory may not only be governed and 
guided; but alſo confirm'd and enlarged by Cuſtom, and Practice duly ap- 
plied ; as a Man, by the practice of ſhooting, will not only learn to come 
nearer the Mark; but alſo to draw a ſtronger Bow. And for comprehending 
theſe Precepts within the Arts of Logick and Rbetorick; if it be rightly con- 
ſidered, their Office is altogether diſtinct from this point: for *tis no part of 
the Doctrine of the uſe of an Inſtrument, to teach how ro whet or grind it; 
how to quench it, or give it a ſtronger Temper. Wherefore, finding this part 
of Knowledge not broken, I have, but tanquam aliud agens, entered into it; 
and ſalute you with it: dedicating it, after the ancient manner, firſt to a 
dear F — and next to a proper Perſon; as you have both Place to prac- 


tiſe it; and Judgment and Leiſure to look deeper into it. Herein I muſt” 


call you to mind, "Agyoy u vuSwp: For though the Argument be not 
of great Depth and Dignity, *tis of great and univerſal uſe. Nor do I ſee 
why, to conſider it rightly, that ſhou'd not be a Learning of Dignity, which 

| Sn 1280 reaches 


2 Pix. The Novum Orgenum. L. 
b See the Letter to Father Fulgentio, at the end of this Section. 3 ö 
£ The Founder of a Geometry and Aſtronomy Profeſſorſhip at Oxford ; and the Editor of 

St. Chryſoſtoms Works, &c. : Ea | 
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teaches to raiſe and ennoble the higheſt and worthieſt part of the Mind. But 
however that be, if the World receives any Benefit from this Writing; let 
the Thanks be to the good Friendſhip and Acquaintance between us. 


The frft Draught of a Diſcourſe upon Helps for che Ix- 
TELLECTUAL Powers. 


I Ever held it for an inſolent and unlucky Saying, Faber qui/que Fortune 
ſue z except it be meant only as a Hortative, or Spur, to correct Sloth : 
otherwiſe, if it be taken as it ſounds 3 and a Man enters into a high Imagi- 
nation, that he can compaſs and fathom all Accidents ; and aſcribes all Suc- 
ceſſes to big Drifts and Reaches 5 and the contrary, to his Slips and Errors: 
tis commonly ſeen, that the evening Fortune of that Man zs not fo proſperous, 
as of him, who, without ſlacking his Induſtry, attributes much to Felicity and 
1 the Sentence run thus, Faber quiſque Ingenii 
fu, it were ſomewhat true; and much more profitable. Becauſe it would 
teach Men to bend themſelves, to reform thoſe Imperfections they now 
ſeek but to cover; and to attain thoſe Virtues, which they now ſeek to have 
only in appearance and ſhew. Yet every Man attempts to be of the fr Frade 
of Carpenters; and few bind themſelves to the /ecord : tho? the rifing in For- 
rune ſeldom mends the Mind. On the other hand, the removing of the Stands 
and Impediments of the Mind, often clears the Paſſage and Current to a Man's 
Fortune. But *tis certain, that as the moſt excellent of Metals, Gold, is of 
all others the ſofteſt, and moſt ductile; ſo the perſecteſt of breathing Sub- 
ſtances, Man, is the moſt ſuſceptible of Help, Improvement, Impreſſion, 
and Alteration ; not only in his Body, but in his Mind and Spirit: and 
there again, not only in his Appetite and Affections; but in his Faculties of 
Wir and Reaſon. ET | 
As to the human Body; we find many ſtrange Inftances, how Nature is 
* one by Cuſtom ; even in Actions that ſeem of the greateſt Diffi- 
culty, and leaſt Poſſibility. Thus in the Improvement of voluntary Mo- 
tions, what ſurpriſing things are effected by the Application and Practice 
of Tumblers and Rope-dancers ; as to feats of Activity and Agility? And 
again in ſuffering Pain, which is thought ſo contrary to the Nature of Man, 
there are many Examples of Penanees, in ſtrict Orders of Superſtitions, that 
may well verify the Report of the Spartan Boys, ſeourged upon the Altar fo 
cruelly, that they ſometimes died thereof; and yet were never heard to com- 
pw And, for thoſe Faculties, reckoned more invol „as Faſting, and 
bſtinence, Voracity, great Drinking, living without Drink, enduring vehe- 
ment Cold, Sc. there are various Examples off ſtrange Victories over the Body. 
Nay, as to Reſpiration, ſome by the continual Uſe of Diving and Working 
under the Water, have brought themſelves to hold their Breath an incredible 
while; and others been able, without Suffocation, to endure the ſtifling __—_ 
* ö (2-00 3 0 
2 Both the preceding Letter, and the following Draught, ſeem put down rather in the way 
of Hints, for farther Correction, Improvement, and Enlargement, than. as any thing ftaiſhed ; 
or fitted for the Preſs, — . 
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of an Oven or Furnace. Some Impoſtors and Counterfeits, likewiſe, have 
been able to wreath and turn their Bodies into ſtrange Forms and Poſtures; 
and others to bring themſelves into Trances, Sc. all which demonſtrate how 
—— and to what a high pitch, the Body of Man may be moulded and 
wrought. 

If it be objected that it is ſome ſecret Property of Nature in theſe Perſons, 
whereby they have attainꝰd to thoſe Points; and that *tis not for every Man to 
do the like, tho? he had been put co it; whence ſuch things come but rarely 
to paſs: *Tis true, ſome Perſons are apter than others; but tho? the greater 
Aptneſs cauſes Perfection, yet the leſs does not diſable : ſo that the more apt 
Child, taken to be made a Rope-dancer, will prove more excellent; but 
the leſs apt will be a Rope · dancer too, tho” of the ſecond Rank. And dowbe- 
kfs cheſe Abilities wou'd have been more common; and others of the ſame 
kind have been Iikewiſe brought upon the Stage, but for two Reaſons: the 
one, becauſe of Men's diffidence in prejudging them as Impoſſibilities; for 
it holds in theſe things, as the Poet ſays, poſſunt quia poſſe videntur; for no 
Man will know how much may be done, unleſs he believe that a great 


deal may be done. The other Reaſon is, becauſe they are Practices ignoble 


and ingloxious, of no great uſe, and therefore excluded from the Reward 
of Value: and, on the other ſide, they are. painful ; ſo that tae Recompence 
balances not the Labour. 7 

And for the Will of Man; this is of all things moſt manageable and 
. obedient ; or admits many Medicines to cure and alter it. The moſt ſo- 
vereign of all is Religion; which proves able to change and transform the 
Will in the deepeſt and moſt inward Inclinations and Motions. Nexz 
to this is Opinion and Apprebenſion, whether infuſed by Tradition and Teach- 
ing, or wrought in by Diſpute and Perſuaſion, Fhe third is Example, 


which transforms the Will into the Similitude of what is moſt familiar 


to it. The fourth is, when one Affection heals and corrects another; 
as when Cowardice is cured by Shame and Diſhonour ; or Sluggiſhneſs and 
Backwardneſs, by Indignation and Emulation; and fo of the like. Anf 
laſtly, when all theſe Means, or any of them, have new formed the human 
Will, then Cuftom and Habit corroborates and confirms the reſt. No 
wonder, therefore, if this Faculty of the Will, which inclines the Affection 
and Appetite, as being but the Beginnings and Rudiments of the Will; may 
beſo well managed ; ſince it admits acceſs to ſuch various Remedies. The 
Effects hereof are ſo numerous, and ſo well known, as to require no 
Enumeration; but generally they proceed as Medicines : which are of two 
kinds, Curative and Palliative : for either the intention is really and truly 
to reform the Affections, reſtrain them if too violent; and raiſe them 
if too ſoft and weak; or elſe to cover them; or, if occaſion be, to act 
and repreſent them, Of the former ſort, Examples are plentiful in 
the Schools of Philoſophers, and all other Inſtitutions of moral Virtue ;. 
and of the other ſort, Examples are more plentifal in the Courts of Princes, 
and all political Traffick : where tis ordinary to find, not only deep Dil- 
ſimulations, which ſa ſuffocate the Afﬀections, that no Mark appears of _ 
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outwardly ; but alſo lively Simulations and Affectations, carrying the tokens 


of Paſſions which are not real; as Laughter, Tears, Sc.. 


XXVI. 


To Mr. MaTTutews; entreating Judgment upon his 
| Lritings. 


| needs ſpend with my Lord Chancellor , I deſire you will not leave the 

riting, I left you Taft, with any Man, ſo long, as that he may take a Copy 
of it; becauſe, firſt, it muſt be cenſured by you, and then conſidered 
again by me. The thing I moſt expect from you is, that you would read 
it carefully over by your ſelf; and make ſome little Note in Writing, where 
you think, that Id, perhaps indormiſcere; or where I do indulgere Cenio; or 
where, in fine, I give any manner of Diſadvantage to my ſelf. This, ſuper 
totam materiam, you muſt not fail to note; beſides, all ſuch Words and 
Phraſes as you cannot like : for you know in how high Eſteem I have your 


Judgment. 


Bis you ſhould not loſe your Labour this Afternoon, which I muſt 


XXVII. 


Dedication of the Novum Oxcanum to King James. 


OUR Majeſty may perhaps accuſe me of Theft ; in ſtealing from your 
Affairs ſo much Time, as is neceſſary for a Work of this nature. 


I have no Excuſe to plead : for there is no making a Reſtitution of Time; 


anleſs, poſſibly, if the Things I here offer, ſhou'd prove of value; the Time, 
that was taken from your Buſineſs, may be paid back to the Memory of 
your Name, and the Honour of your Reign. This I may ſay of them, 


they are every way new; tho copied from a very old Original; the World 


itſelf, and the Nature of the Mind and of Things. And to declare my 
Thoughts freely ; T uſually eſteem this Work more as the Birth of Time than 
of Genius. The only ſtrange part is, how the Seeds of the Matter, and 
ſuch ſtrong Suſpicions of the Weakneſs of the Things that have ſo long 
prevail'd, could come into any one's Mind: for all the reſt will eaſily follow. 
And, without diſpute, there is ſomewhat fortuitous, or caſual, in the 
Thoughts of Men, as well as in their Actions and Diſcourſe. But 7. A 
| aſu- 


This Piece was left very imperfect: and only a few looſe Hints farther added, in order to 


ns beingcontinued. See de Augm. Scient. Pag. 195.—197, Oc. 


d This ſeems pleaſantly meant of himſelf; being perhaps at this time Chancellor; and the 
Letter regarding ſome part of the Novum Organum. 
This Piece was publiſh'd whilſt the Author was Chancellor. 
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Caſualty ; if there be any Good in what is here produced, I owe it, Vie, 
to the boundleſs Mercy and Goodneſs of God ; and next, to the Felicity of 
your Times: that as, whilſt living, I have ſerved your Majeſty with the 
ſincereſt Affection, I may perhaps, when I am dead, hold out a Light to 
Poſterity, by this new Tyxch, ſer up in the Obſcurity of Philoſophy a. And 
doubtleſs, the Reſtoration and new Building up of the Sciences, is a Work 
well befitting the Times of the wiſeſt and moſt learned of our Kings. | 
And here I have a Petition to offer, no way unworthy of your Majeſty ; 

but of the utmoſt importance to the Work in view. Tis this; that ſince in 
many Inſtances you reſemble Solomon; as in your diſcerning Judgment ; the 
Peace of your Kingdom; the Largeneſs of your Heart; and the noble Variety 
of the Books you have compoſed ;. you would- go on to imitate that King; 
and, after his Example, procure ſuch a juſt and ſcrupulous Natural and Ex- 
perimental Hiſtory to be collected, as may ſupply Materials for a ſound and 
ſerviceable Philoſophy : that at laſt, after ſo many Ages of the World 


are run, Philoſophy and, the Sciences may no longer remain pendant and' 


airy 3 but be ſettled: upon the ſolid Foundations of an univerſal and 
thoroughly weighed Experience. I have ſupplied the Crane © 3 but the Ma- 
terials for the Building mult be fetched from Things themſelves. 


XX VII. 


To the Univerſity of CamBrIDGE; pon preſenting the 


 Novum Orxcanum 20 their Public Library. 


A am your Son and Pupil, it will be a Pleaſure for me to give into 


your Boſom, the. Birth I am lately delivered of; and ſhould other- 
wiſe eſteem as a Child expoſed. Be not concerned, that the Way I tread 
is new; for ſuch Things muſt neceſſarily happen thro? the Revolutions of 


Times and of Ages. The Ancients are ſtill left in poſſeſſion of their Glory; 
the Glory of Genius and fine Parts: but for Faizh ; that is only due to 


the Word of God, and to Experience. To bring the Sciences back to Expe- 


rience is impoſſible; but to build them up a- new from Experience, tho it 


be a Work of difficulty, is ſtill practicable. 
Zork. Houſs, Octob. 3. 1620. 


inſtead of Novum Organum. | 
d See the Method of compiling this Hiſtory, Vol. III. pag. 8,16. 


©.Organum prebui. This may ſhew that the Title Novum Organum has a Mgzaphorica. 


Senſe. See the Author's Introduction to the Piece. Vol. II. pag. 338. 


XXIX. 
2 The Author ſeems once to have defigned Novum Lumen Scientiarum, for his Tide, 
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XXIX. 


' To the King; preſenting the Hiſtory of HE x ev VII. and a 


Propoſal for a new Digeſt of the Laws of England. 


Acknowledge my ſelf, in all humility, infinitely obliged to your Ma- 
jeſty's Grace and Goodneſs ; for that, at the Interceſſion of my noble 


and conſtant Friend, my Lord Marquis, your Majeſty has been pleaſed to 


grant me, that which the Civilians ſay is res ineſtimabilis, my Liberty. So 
that now, whenever God calls me, I ſhall not die a Priſoner. Nay, far- 


ther, your Majeſty has vouchſafed to caſt a ſecond and iterate Aſpect of 


our Eye of Compaſſion upon me; in referring the Conſideration of my 
roken Eſtate to my good Lord the Treaſurer : which, as it is a ſingular 


Bounty in your Majeſty ; fo I have yet ſo much left of a late Commiſſioner 


of your Treaſury, that I would be ſorry to ſue for any thing, that might 
ſeem immodeſt. Theſe your Majeſty's great Benefits, in caſting your Bread 
upon the Waters, becauſe my Thanks cannot any ways be ſufficient to attain ; 
J have raiſed your Progenitor, of famous Memory, and now, I hope, of 
more famous Memory than before, King Henry VII. to give your Majeſty 
thanks for me: which Work, moſt humbly kiſſing your Majeſty's Hands, 
1 do preſent. And becauſe in the beginning of my Trouble, when in the midſt 
of the Tempeſt, I had a r the Harbour, which I hope now by your 
Majeſty's Favour 1 amentring into; I made a tender to your Majeſty of two 
Works, a Hiſtory of England, and a Digeſt 2 your Laws: as I have per- 
formed a Part of the one; ſo I have herewith ſent your Majefty, by way of an 
Epiſtle, a new Offer of the other. But my deſire is farther, if it ſtand 


with your Majeſty's good Pleaſure, ſince now my Study is my Exchange, 
and my Pen my Factor, for the uſe of my Talent ; that your Majeſty, 


who is a great Maſter in theſe things, would be pleaſed to appoint me 
ſome Talk to write; and that I ſhall take for an Oracle. And becauſe my 


Inftauration, which I efteem my great Work, and do ſtill go on with in 


ſilence, was dedicated to your Majefty ; and this Hiftory of King Henry VII. 


to your lively and excellent Image, the Prince : if now your Majeſty will 

be pleaſed to give me a Theme, to dedicate ro my Lord of Buckingham, 

whom I have ſo much reaſon to honour ; I ſhould with more Alacrity em- 

brace your Majeſty's Direction than my own Choice. Your Majeſty will 

pardon me for troubling you thus long, 
Gorbambury, March 20. 1621. 

See Supplement XIV. 
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XXX. 
 DavpicarTion of the HisTory or Winds to Prince 


HE Firſt- Fruit of my Natural Hiſtory , is here moſt humbly of- 
fered to your Highneſs: and tho* it be a thing very ſmall in bulk, 
like a Grain of Muſtard-Seed, tis ſtill an Earneſt of what, God willing, 
ſhall follow. For I have obliged my ſelf, as it were by a Vow, every 
Month of my Life, to publiſh one or more Parts thereof ; according as 
the Subject ſhall prove more or leſs difficult or copious. And, perhaps, 
others may, by my Example, be ſtirred up to the like Induſtry ; eſpecially 
after they ſhall thoroughly underſtand the Nature of the Buſineſs on foot: 
for in a juſt and well-appointed Natural Hiſtory, are lodged the Keys both 
of the Sciences, and of Works. 


XXXI. 
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To the Duke of BucxinGnam, Lord High Admiral of 


ENGLAND; dedicating the laſt Edition of his Eſſays. 


Olomon ſays, a good Name is as precious Ointment ; and J aſſure my ſelf, 
ſuch will your Grace's Name be with Poſterity. For your Fortune 
and Merit have both been eminent ; and you have planted Things that are 
likely to laſt. I now publiſh my Efays ; which of all my Works have 


been moſt current: becauſe, as it ſeems, they come home to Mens Buſineſs 


and Boſoms. I have enlarged them, both in Number and Weight; ſo that 
they are, indeed, a new Work. I thought it, therefore, agreeable to my Af- 
fection and Obligation to your Grace, to prefix your Name to them, both 
in Engliſh and Latin: for I conceive, that the Latin Volume of them, being 


in the univerſal Language, may laſt as long as Books laſt. My Inſtaura- 


tion > I have dedicated to the King; my Hiſtory of Henry the Seventh, and 
my Portions of Natural Hiſtory, to the Prince; and theſe I dedicate to 


your Grace; being the beſt Fruits, that, by the good increaſe which God 


gives to my Pen and Labours, I could yield. 


vol. I. T on XXXII. 


See Vol. III. pag. 8 —16. 
* Viz. The Novum Organum. 
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XXXII. 


To the B iſhop of WiN R ESTER *; concerning the Author”s 
publiſhed and intended Writings. 


Epreſenting to one's ſelf like Examples of Calamity in others, is no 
ſmall Conſolation, For Examples have a quicker Impreſſion than 
Arguments; and at the ſame time certify us, that no new Thing has happened 
to u5, This they do the better, the more the Examples are alike in Circum- 
ſtances to our own; eſpecially, if they happen in Perſons greater and wor- 
thier than our ſelves. For as it favours of Vanity, to match our ſelves 
highly in our own Conceit; *tis, on the other hand, a ſound Concluſion, 
that if our Betters have felt the like Misfortunes, we have the leſs cauſe to 
be grieved. 
In this kind of Conſolation, I have not been wanting to my ſelf: tho? 
as a Chriſtian, I have taſted, thro* God's Goodneſs, of higher Remedies. 
Having therefore, thro? the Variety of my Reading, ſet before me many 
Examples, both of ancient and later times, my thoughts have chiefly 
reſted upon three Particulars, as the moſt eminent and the moſt reſembling, 
All three were Perſons that had held high place of Authority in their 
Countries; all three ruined, not by War, or other Diſaſter, but by Juſtice 
and Sentence, as Delinquents and Criminals ; all three famous Writers, in- 
fomuch, that the remembrance of their Calamities is now to Poſterity, but 
as a little Picture of Night-work, remaining-among the fair and excellent 
Tables of their Acts and Works: and all three fit Examples to quench 
any Man's Ambition of riſing again; for they were every one of them 
reſtored with great Glory, only to their farther Ruin and Deſtruction, end- 
ing in a violent Death. The Men were Demoſthenes, Cicero, and Seneca; 
Perſons that 1 durſt not claim affinity with, if the fimilitude of our For- 
tunes had not contracted it. When J had conſidered theſe Examples, I was 
carried on farther to obſerve, how they bore their Fortunes; and princi- 
pally how they employ'd their Time, when baniſhed, and diſabled for pub- 
Hck Buſineſs: that I might learn by them; and they be as well my Coun- 
ſellors as my Comforters. And here J noted how differently their Fortunes 
wrought upon them; eſpecially as to employing their Time and Pen. 
Cicero, during his Baniſhment, which laſted almoſt two Years, was ſo ſoftened 
and dejected, that he wrote nothing but a few womaniſh Epiſtles. Yet, in 
my opinion, he had leaſt reaſon of the three to be diſcouraged: for altho® 
it was judged by the higheſt kind of Judgment, in form of a Statute, or 
Law, that he ſhould be baniſhed ; his whole Eſtate oa? N 
| eized; 


a. Nx. Dr. Lancelot Andrews. 
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ſeized; his Houſes pulled down; and that it ſhould be highly penal for any 
Man to propoſe a Repeal ; yet his Caſe, even then, had no great blot of 
Ignominy 3; for it was thought but a Tempeſt of Popularity that overthrew 
him. Demoſthenes, on the contrary, tho' his Caſe was black, being con- 
demned for Bribery ; and not ſimple Bribery, but Bribery in the nature of 
Treaſon, and Diſloyalty ; yet took ſo little notice of his Fortune, that 


during his Baniſhment, he intermeddled conſiderably with political Matters; 


and took upon him to counſel the State, as if he had been ſtill at the 
Helm; as appears from ſome Epiſtles of his, which are extant. Seneca, 
indeed, who was condemned for many Corruptions and Crimes, and 


baniſhed into a ſolitary Iſland, kept a mean; and tho? his Pen did not freeze, 


yet he abſtained from intruding into Matters of Buſineſs ; bur ſpent. his time 
in writing upon excellent Subjects, of uſe for all Ages. 

Theſe Examples confirmed me in my Reſolution, whereto I was other- 
wiſe inclined, of employing my time wholly in Writing ; and to put that 
Talent, or Half-Talent, that God has given me, not as before, to particular 
Exchanges, but to Banks or Mounts of Perpetuity, which will not break. 
Therefore, having lately publiſhed a part, of my Inſtauration, which is the 
Work, that in my own Judgment I moſt eſteem a; I think to proceed in 
ſome new Parts thereof, And tho' I have received from many places 
abroad, ſuch Teſtimonies, with relation to that Work, as I could not expect 
at firſt, in ſo abſtruſe an Argument; yet I have juſt cauſe to doubt, that 
it flies too high over Mens Heads: I therefore purpoſe, tho? I break the 
Order of Time, to draw it down to the Senſe, by ſome Examples of Natural 
Hiſtory and Enquiry. 

fe my Book of the Advancement of Learning, may be ſome Prepa- 
rative, or Key, for the better opening of the Inſtauration; becauſe it ex- 
hibits a Mixture of new and old Thoughts ; whereas the Novum Organum 
gives the new unmixed, otherwiſe than with ſome little ſprinkling of the 
old for the Taſte's fake; I have thought proper to procure a Tranſlation 
of that Book into the general Language, with great and ample Additions 
and Enrichments, eſpecially in the ſecond Part, which treats of the Diviſion 
of the Sciences; inſomuch, as to ſerve for the firſt part of the Inſtauration; 
and acquit my promiſe in that part. | 

Again, becauſe I cannot altogether deſert the civil Character I have 
born; which if I ſhould forget, enow would remember; I have alſo entered 
into a Work of Laws, propoſing a Character of Juſtice in a middle Term, 
between the ſpeculative and grave Diſcourſes of Philoſophers, and the 
Writings of Lawyers; which are tied and obnoxious to their particular 
Laws v. And altho* I purpoſed to make a particular Digeſt, or Recom- 
pilement of the Laws of my own Nation; yet, as *tis a Work of Aſſiſ- 
tance, and what I cannot maſter by my own Forces and Pen, I have laid 


it aſide. 


Tet 2 Now 


2 The Novum Organum. 
„ See Vol. I. Pag. 242—261, 
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Now having in the Work of my Inſtauration had a View to the general 
good of Men, in their very Being, and the Dowries of Nature; and in my 
Work of Laws, to the general Good of Men in Society, and the Dowries of 
Government; I thought that in Duty I owed ſomewhat to my own Country, 
which I ever loved: inſomuch, that altho* my Place has been far above 
my Deſert ; yet my Thoughts and Cares concerning the Good thereof, were 
beyond, and over and above my Place. So now being, as I am, no more 
able ro do my Country Service ; it remains that I do it Honour : which I 
have endeavoured in my Work of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh. . 

As for my Eſſays, and ſome other Particulars of that nature ; I count 
them but as the der. of my other Studies; and in that manner 

urpoſe to continue them: tho? I am not ignorant that thoſe kind of 
Wricings would, with leſs pains and aſſiduity, perhaps, yield more Luſtre 


and Reputation to my Name, than the others I have in hand. But I judge 


the uſe a Man ſhould ſeek in publiſhing his Writings before his Death, to 
be but an untimely Anticipation of that which is proper to follow, and 
not to go along with him. | | | 

Ann. 1622. 


XXXIIL 
To Dr. Wilt1ams, Biſhop of Lincoln; concerning 
the Author's Letters and Speeches. 


Find that the Antients, as Cicero, Demoſthenes, the younger Pliny, and 
others, have preſerved both their Orations and Epiſtles: In imitation of 
whom, I have done the like by my own ; which nevertheleſs I will not 
ubliſh while I live: but I have been bold to bequeath them to your 
Er and Mr. Chancellor of the Dutchy. My Speeches, perhaps, you 
will think fit to publiſh: the Letters, many of them, touch too much 
upon late Matters of State, to be publiſhed ; yet I was willing they ſhould 
not be loſt. I have alſo, by my Will, erected two Lectures in Perpetuity, 
in each Univerſity one, with an Endowment of 200 J. per Annum ſeverally. 
They are to be for Natural Philoſophy, and the Sciences thereupon depend- 
ing: which Foundations I have required my Executors to order, by the 
Advice and Direction of your Lordſhip, and my Lord Biſhop of Coventry 
and Litchfield, Theſe are my preſent Thoughts =. | 
* . XXXIV. 


= 


See the Life of the Author. 
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XXXIV. 


To Father FulcenTio'; giving ſome Account of his 
Views and Deſigns in his Writings. 


Acknowledge my ſelf a Letter in your debt: but my Excuſe is too 
juſt ; being no other than a ſevere Illneſs, from which I am not yet 


recovered, 
*Tis my deſire you ſhould know the Views I have in the Works whereon 


my Thoughts are bent; not with any Hopes of perfecting, but thro* a 
_ of attempting, and ſerving After-Ages, which may be riper for theſe 
atters.  . | 

I judge it beſt to have them all in Latin o, and to divide them into 
Volumes; the firſt whereof to conſiſt of the Books de Augmentis Scientia- 
rum; Which are already perfected and publiſhed ; as the firſt part of my 
Inſtauration. | 

The Novum Organum ſhould immediately follow; but my Moral and 
Political Writings ſtep in between, as being more finiſhed. Theſe are the 
Hiſtory of King Henry the Seventh; and the ſmall Book whick in your 
Language you have called Saggi Morali ; but I give it a graver Title, 
that of Sermones Fideles ©, or Interiora Rerum . And theſe Eſſays will not 
only be enlarged in Number, but ſtill more in Subſtance . Along 
with them goes alſo the little Piece de Sapientia Veterum. But this Volume, 
as I ſaid, comes in between; not in the order of the Inſtauration *. 

Then ſhall follow the Novum Organum ; whereto a ſecond Part is ſtill to 
be added; tho? I have already conceived, and meaſured it out in my Mind s. 
And thus the /econd Part of the Inſtauration will be perfected. 

As to the third Part, viz. The Hiſtory of Nature; tis a Work worthy of 
ſome King, or Pope, College, or Order; and can never be laboured, as 
it requires, by a private Hand. And for thoſe Parts of it already publiſhed, 

£ e and Death; they are not purely Hiſtorical, 


viz, of Winds, and of Life 

- becauſe of the Axioms and larger Obſervations interſperſed ; but a mix'd 
kind of Writing, conſiſting of Natural History, and a rude imperfect 
Machinery of the Underſtanding , deſigned for the fourth Part N | 
| e 


2 A Learned Jeſuit at Venice, who wrote the Life of Father Paul. ; 
d The Author in putting his Works into Latin, ſeems to have conſiderably unproved them. 


© Faithful Counſels. 
4 Infide of Things. EY f : 
e The Author appears to have wrote ſeveral Eſſays originally in Latin, which were not for- 


merly printed along with the Engliſh. | 
f The Latin Edition ſeems to obſerve this intended Order. : | 
s Bur this Second Part was never publiſhed ; tho' the Heads for it are laid down in the 


Novum Orgaxum; Part II. Aph. 21. | 
See the Novum Organum, Part II. Sect. I. and II. See alſo Vol. I. pag. 15. 
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the Inſtauration: Which fourth Part is therefore to follow; and will contain 
numerous Examples of our new Machine , more exactly ſuited to the Rules 
of Induction *. - 

In the fh place is to come the Book I call the Introduction to Secondary 


| Philoſophy, containing my Diſcoveries about New Axioms raiſed from Ex- 


periments, ſo as to ſet up the Pillars of the Fabrick, which before lay at 
length. And this we make a fb Part of the Inſtauration. 

In the ſixth and laſt place comes the Secondary Philoſophy it ſelf, which I 
abſolutely deſpair of ; but perhaps it may grow up with Poſterity : as there 
are ſome conſiderable Foundations laid for it, in ſuch of our Preliminaries, 
as reach almoſt to the Univerſalities of Nature *, 

Thus you ſee, my Weakneſs is attempting great Things; with this only 
Hope, that they ſeem to proceed from the Providence and abundant Good- 


neſs of God; becauſe the Conſtancy of my Mind, has hitherto neither 


ſlackened in the Deſign, nor my Ardor cool 'd after all this time. For *tis now 
forty Years ſince I wrote a Juvenile Treatiſe upon the very ſame Subject; and 
with great aſſurance gave it the pompous Title of Temporis Partus maxi- 
mus 4. And another Reaſon is, that, for its extreme Utility, this my Labour 
ſeems already bleſſed with the Divine Earneſt of future Succeſs ©, 


* Viz. The Novum Organum. 

b See Pag. 15. Vol. I. 

© This ſeems to require the utmoſt Attention of Philoſophers; and all the Aſſiſtance they 
can give to finiſh it. 

The Great Birth of Time. 
See above Letter XXXII. pag. 507. 
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2 See the dt Augment. Scientiar. pag. 56. 
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Urivs CæsAR wrote a Collection of Apophthegms, as appears by 
an Epiſtle to Cicero; ſo did Macrobius, @ conſular Man. Tis pity 
Czſar's Book ſhould be loſt; for 1 imagine it was collected with Judgment: 
whereas thoſe of Plutarch, Stobæus, and eſpecially the Moderns, draw much 
of the Dregs. Certainly, Apophthegms are of excellent uſe. They are pointed 
Speeches : the Words of the Wiſe are as Goads, ſays Solomon. Cicero pret- 


ily calls them Salt-pits 3 out of which you may take Salt, and ſprinkle it where 
on Pleaſe. They. ſerve to interlace in continued Diſcourſe ; they ſerve to recite 


upon occaſion, of themſelves: and they may ſerve, if you take out their Kernel, 
as your own. I have, for my Recreation, amidſt more ſerious Studies, collected 
a few; not neglecting the common ones; many of that kind being excellent; and 


added ſome new ones, which might otherwiſe have been loſt *. 


This Collection of Apophthegms is no way perfect; or ſuch as had paſſed the Judgment of 
the Author. We have therefore rejected many of the leſs conſiderable fort ; and thrown the 


| reſt into Alphabetical Order; that Additions and Improvements may the more readily be made 


to them. Several of thoſe omitted turned either upon Pun ; or a particular kind of Pleaſantry, 
which has been cenſured, as unbecoming the Gravity of the Author. Indeed they do not 


appear to have been put to the Preſs by himſelf. It ſhould rather ſeem that ſome of his Do- 


meſticks publiſhed them; for we figd ſeveral of his on Sayings among them, delivered as of 
© ſ#eond Tan under his fame. Sig Dr. Tenniſon thoughts of them, may appear from his 


an of che Author's Wonks, ag. 9. K = a 
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* GATHOCLES, after taking Syracuſe, the Inhabitants where- Agathedcs; 
A of, during the Siege, had ſpoke all manner of ill of him, ſold 
them for Slaves, and then ſaid to them; Now, if you uſe ſuch 
Words again, T will tell your Maſters of you. © 
2, Alcibiades viſiting Pericles, ſtay*d a while before he was admitted. When Alcibiades? 
he came in, Pericles civilly excuſed ir, and ſaid; I was ſtudying how to 
give my Account: But Acibiades replied, if you will be ruled by me, 
ftudy rather how to give no Account. | 
3. Ceſar Borgia, after a long Diviſion between him and the Lords of Ro- Alexander; 
magna, came to agree with them. In this Agreement, there was an Ar- he Pope, | 
ticle, that he ſhould not at any time call them all together in Perſon. The 
meaning was, that knowing his dangerous Nature, if he meant them Trea- 
ſon, he might have an opportunity to oppreſs them all at once, Yet he 
uſed ſuch a fine Art, and fair Carriage, that he won their Confidence to 
meet all together in Council at Cinigaglia, where he murdered them all. 
This Act, when related to Pope Alexander, his Father, by a Cardinal, as a 
happy thing, but very perfidious ; the Pope faid, it was they tbat broke 
their Covenant firſt, by coming together. . 
4. It being repreſented. to Alexander, to the advantage of Autipater, a ſtem Alexander the 
and imperious Man; that he only of all his Lieutenants wore no Purple, Great. 
but kept the Macedonian Habit of Black; Alexander ſaid, Yes, but Antipater 
is all Purple within, wy 
Vo I. I. 5 U uu . 
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5. Alexander uſed to ſay, of his two Friends, Craterus and Hepheſtion ; that 
Hepheſtion loved Alexander, and Craterus loved the King. 

6. Alexander, after the Battle of Granicum, had very great offers made him 
by Darius; but conſulting with his Captains concerning them, Parmenio 
ſaid, Sure I would accept of theſe Offers, if I were Alexander. Alexander 
anſwered ; So would I, if I were Parmenio. | 

7. Alexander, uſed to ſay, he knew himſelf to be mortal, chiefly by two 
things; Luſt, and Sleep. | 

8. When Alexander paſſed into Aſia, he gave large Donatives to his Captains, 
and other principal Men of Virtue ; inſomuch, that Parmenio asked him; 
Sir, what do you keep for your ſelf? He anſwered, Hope. 


* * 1 > 


. Alexander, when his Father wiſhed him to run for the Prize, at the 
Olympick Games; for he was very ſwift ; anſwered, he would, if he might 
run with Kings. | | | 

Alonſo, 10. Alonſo of Aragon uſed to ſay, in commendation of Age, that Age ap- 
peared belt in four things: old Wood beſt to burn; old Wine to drink; 
old Friends to truſt ; and old Authors to read, | | 

11. Alonſo Cartilio being informed, by his Steward, that his Income would 
not hold way with his Expence : the Biſhop asked him, whence: it chiefly 
arole? The Steward told him, from the Multitude of his Servants. The 
Biſhop bid him make a Liſt of ſuch as were neceſſary, and ſuch as might 
be ſpared: which he did z and the Biſhop taking occaſion to read it before 
ay x of his Servants, ſaid to his Steward; Well, let theſe remain, becauſe 
I have need of them; and theſe alſo, becauſe they have need of me. 

Anacharſis. 12. Anacharfis would ſay, concerning the popular States of Greece, that he 

wondered how, at Athens, wiſe Men propoſed, and Fools diſpoſed.  _ 

Anaxagoras. 13. When it was told Anaxagoras, that the Athenians had condemned him 
to die ; he ſaid again; And Nature them, _ 5 1 7 . 

Ann Bullen. 14. Queen Ann Bullen, as ſne was led to the Block, call'd one of the 

King's Privy Chamber, and ſaid to him; Commend me to the King, and 

tell him, he has been ever conſtant in his courſe of advancing me: from a pri- 

vate Gentlewoman, he made me a Marchioneſs; from a Marchienefs, a 

Queen ; and now having left me no higher Degree of earthly Honour, he 

crowns my Innocence with Martyrdom. . | LEV" 

Anonymous. 15. A French Gentleman, diſcourſing with an Engliſb one, of the Salique 
Law, that excludes Women from inheriting the Crown of France; the 
Engliſh Gentleman ſaid, that it was meant of Women themſelves ; not of ſuch 

Males as claim'd by Women. The Feuch Gentleman asked, where do 
you find that Gloſs? The Exgliſb one, replied, Sir, look on the backſide 
of the Salique Law, and there you will find it indorſed; implying, that 
the Salique Law is but a mere Fiction. £1369 1 | 
16. A Nobleman, upon the complaint of his Servant, laid a Citizen by the 
heels, thinking to bend him to his Servant's bow; but the Fellow being ſtub- 
born, the Servant came to his Lord, and told him, Your Lordſhip I 
know has gone as far as you well may, but it works not; for the Fellow is 
= more 
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more perverſe than before, Said my Lord, Les forget him a while, and 
then he will remember himſelf. 1 | 

17. One came to a Cardinal in Rome, and told him, he had brought his 
Eminence a curious white Palfry ; but that he fell lame by the way. Says 
the Cardinal to him, PII tell thee what thou ſhalt do; go to fuch a Car- 
dinal, and ſuch a Cardinal, naming him half a dozen of Cardinals, and tell 
them as much; and thus, tho* by thy Horſe, if he had been ſound, thou 
coud'ſt have obliged but one; with thy lame Horſe thou may'ſt pl-aſe 
half a dozen. | | | 

18. A Captain being ſent upon an Enterprize, by his General, with Forces 
unlikely to atchieve it; the Captain ſaid to him, Sir, appoint but half fo 
many. Why, ſays the General? The Captain anſwered ; becauſe *tis better 

that few die than many. 4 455 | 

19. A parcel of Scholars going a Rabbit-hunting, carried a Scholar with 
them, who had not much more Wit than he was born with; and gave him 
in charge, that if he ſaw any, he ſhould be ſilent, for fear of ſcaring them; 
but he no ſooner eſpied Rabbits before the reſt, but he cried aloud, Ecce 
multi cunituli! which he had no ſooner ſaid, but the Rabbits fled to their 
Burrows: and he being rebuked by them for it, cry'd, who the Devil 
would have thought, that Rabbits underſtood Latin? | ; 

20. It was ſaid of Auguſtus, and afterwards of Septimins Severus, both doing 
infinite Miſchief in their beginnings, and infinite good towards their end; 
that they ſhould either never have been born, or never died, "© 

21. A great Officer in France was in danger of loſing his Place, but his 
Wife, by her ſuir, made his Peace; whereupon a pleaſant Fellow ſaid, the 
Officer had been cruſh*d, but that he ſaved himſelt upon his Horns. 

22. There was a Conference in Parliament, between the Lords and Com- 

mons, about a Bill of Accountants, which came down from the Lords, 


praying, that the Lands of Accountants, whereof they were ſeized, when 


they entred upon their Office, might be liable for their Arrears to the 
Queen, The Commons deſired, that the Bill might not look back to former 
Accountants, bur extend only to the future. Upon this, the Lord Trea- 
ſurer ſaid z Why, if you had loſt your Purſe by the way, would you look 
forwards for it, or backwards? The Queen has loft ber Purſe. 2 | 

23. The Deputies of the Reformed Religion, after the Maſſacre at Paris 
upon St. Bartholomew's Day, treating with the King and Queen-Mother for a 
Peace; both ſides agreed upon the Articles: the Queſtion was, about Secu- 
rity for the Performance. After ſome particulars propoſed and rejected, 
the Queen - Mother ſaid, Why is not the Word of a King ſufficient? One of 
the Depaties anſwered, No, by St. Bartholomew, Madam. 3 

24. A Friar of France, in earneſt diſpute about the Salique Law, would needs 
prove it by Scripturez citing that Verſe of the Goſpel, The Lillies of the 
Field do neither labour, nor ſpin: applying it thus; that the Flower-de- 
Luces of France cannot deſcend, neither to the Diſtaff, nor to the Spade; 
that is, neither to Women, nor to Peaſants, 


Uuu z 25. 
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2. A Miniſter being deprived for Nonconformity, ſaid to ſome People, 


it ſhould coſt a bundred Men their Lives: ſome who underſtood this, as to his 
being 'a turbulent Fellow, that would have moved Sedition, complained of 


him; whereupon being examined, he ſaid, his meaning was, that he would 


prattiſe Phy ſick. 

26. Many Men, eſpecially ſuch as affect Gravity, have a manner after other 
Men's Speech to ſhake their Heads. A great Officer of this Country would 
ſay, it was as Men ſhake a Bottle; to ſee if there be any Wit in their 

leads or no. | h I 

27. A Man being very jealous of his Wife, inſomuch, that which way ſo- 
ever ſhe went, he would be prying at her heels; and ſhe being of- 
fended thereat, told him in plain Terms, that if he did not leave off his 
Proceedings, in that nature, ſhe would graft ſuch a pair of Horns upon 
1. Head, as ſhould hinder him from coming ont of any Door in the 

ouſe. | 

28. A Lady of the Weſt Country gave great Entertainment to moſt of the 
polite Gentlemen thereabouts ; and amongſt others, Sir Walter Raleigh was 
one. This Lady, tho* otherwiſe a ſtately Dame, was a notable Houſe- 
wiſe ; and in the Morning early, ſhe called to one of her Maids, and asked, 
Are the Pigs ſerved? Sir Walter Raleigb's Chamber joined to the Lady's, 
ſo that he heard her: a little before Dinner, the Lady coming down in 
* State into a Room full of Gentlemen; as ſoon as Sir Walter Raleigh 
et eyes upon her; Madam, faid he, are the Pigs ſerved ? The Lady an- 
ſwered, you know beſt, whether you have had your Breakfaſt. 

29. A Maſter of Requeſts to Queen Elizabeth, had often moved for Audience, 
and been put off; at laft he came to the Queen in Progreſs ; and had a 
new Pair of Boots on. The Queen, who hated the ſmell of new Leather, ſaid 
to him, Fie, Sloven, thy new Boots ſtink. Madam, faid he, */is not my new 


Boots that ſtint; but the ſtale Bills I have kept ſo long. 


30. A King of Hungary took a Biſhop in Battle, and kept him Priſoner : 


whereupon the Pope writ a Monitory to him, as having broke the Privi- 


lege of Holy Church, and taken his Son. The King ſent an Embaſſy to 
him, and withal the Armour wherein the Biſhop was taken, with this 
Inſcription; Vide num bec fit veſtis filii tui! ſee now whether this be thy 
Son*s Coat! | . 105 

31. A Merchant dying greatly in debt, his Goods were ſet to Sale; a 
Stranger would needs buy a Pillow there; ſaying, this Pillow ſure is good to 
fleep on; fince he could fleep, upon it, who owed fo much Money. 

32. A Lover met his Lady in a cloſe Chair; ſhe thinking to have gone 
unknown, he came and ſpoke to her: the asked him, how did you know me? 
He faid, becauſe my Wounds bleed at the approach of my Murareſs. + 

33. A Gentleman brought Muſick to his Lady's Window. She hated him, 
and had warned him often away; and when he would not deſiſt, ſhe threw 


Stones at him: whereupon, one in Company, ſaid to him, What greater 


Honour can your Muſick have, than that Stones come about you, as they 
did about Orpbeus? ; | 
34 
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34. A Painter turning Phyſician ; one ſaid to him, You have done well: 
for before, the Faults of your Work were ſeen. z but now they are hid. 

35. There was a Gentleman came to the Tilt, all in Orange-Tawny, and 
ran very ill. The next Day, he came again, all in Green, and ran worſe. 
One of the Lookers-on asked another, the Reaſon why this Gentleman 
changed his Colours. The other anſwered, ſurely, becauſe it may be re- 
ported, that he in Green, ran worſe than he in the Orange-Tawny. | 

36. It was ſaid, amongſt ſome of the grave Prelates of the Council of Trent, 
where the School-Divines bore the ſway ; that the School-Men were like the 
Aſtronomers, who, to ſolve the Phenomena, ſuppoſed Eccentricks, and Epi- 
cycles, and a wonderful Engine of Orbs; tho' no ſuch Things exiſted : 
ſo they, to ſolve the practice of the Church, had deviſed a great number of 
ſtrange Poſitions. & | | 

37. They faid of Henry Duke of Guiſe; that he was the greateſt Uſurer 
of France; becauſe he had turned all his Eſtate into Obligations: meaning, 
that he had fold and mortgaged all his Patrimony, to give large Donatives 
to other Men. | | | 5 

38. A Philoſopher diſputing with Adrian the Emperor, did it but weakly; 
one of his Friends that ſtood by, afterwards ſaid to him; methinks you 
were not like your ſelf yeſterday, in Argument with the Emperor; I could 
have - anſwered better my ſelf, Why, ſaid the Philoſopher, would you 
have me contend with a Man that commands thirty Legions ? 

39. Nerva the Emperor ſucceeded D:mitian, who had been tyrannical; and 
in his time many noble Houſes were over-thrown by falſe Accuſations ; the 
Inftruments whereof were chiefly, Marcellus and Regulus. Nerva one night 

ſupped privately with ſix or ſeven ; amongſt whom, there was one, a dan- 
gerous Man; who began to take the like courſes as Marcellus and Regulus 
had done. The Emperor fell into diſcourſe of the Injuſtice and Tyranny 
of the former time; and particularly of the two Accuſers, and ſaid, what 
ſhould we do with thém, if we had them now? One of them that was at 
Supper, and a free-ſpoken Senator, ſaid, Marry, they ſhould ſup with us. 
40. One having found a great Treaſure hid under ground, in his Grandfa- 
ther*s Houſe ; being ſomewhat doubtful of the Caſe, ſignified- his Diſcovery to 
the Emperor. The Emperor made a Reſcript thus, Uſe it. He writ back 
again, that the Sum was greater than his Condition could uſe. The Em- 
peror writ a new Reſcript thus, Abuſe it. | | 

41. At a Banquer, where thoſe calPd theſeven Wiſe Men of Greece, were 
invited by the Embaſſador of a Foreign King; the Embaſſador related, 
that there was a Neighbour mightier than his Maſter, picked Quarrels with 


him, by making impoffible Demands, . otherwiſe threatning War; and now 


at preſent demanded of him, to drink up the Sea. To which one of the 
wile Men ſaid, I would have him undertake it. Why, faith the Em baſſa- 
dor, how ſhall he come off? Thus ſaid the Sage, Let the King firſt ſtop 
the Rivers which run into the Sea, and are no part of the Bargain; and then 
your Maſter will perform it. | „ 2 

| A 
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42. At the ſame Banquet, the Embaſſador deſired the ſeven, and ſome other 
wife Men, to deliver each ſome Sentence, or Parable, that he might Report 
to his King the Wiſdom of Greece. This they did; only one was, ſilent : 
which the Embaſſador perceiving, ſaid to him, Sir, why do not you ſay 
ſomewhat, that I may report? He anſwered, report to your Lord, that 
there are ſome of the Grecians who can hold their tongue. 5 
43. One of the Philoſophers was asked, how a Wiſe- Man differed from a 


| Fool? He anſwered, ſend them both naked to a Stranger, and you will ſee, 


44. An Epicurean vaunted, that many other Sects of Philoſophers turned 
Epicureans ; but never any Epicureans turned of another Sect: whereupon 
a Philoſopher of another Sect, ſaid, the Reaſon was plain; for Cocks might 
be made Capons, but Capons could never be made Cocks. . 

45. The Turks made an Expedition into Perſia; and becauſe of the ſtrait 
Jaws of the Mountains of Armenia, the Baſhaws conſulted which way they 
ſhould get in. One who heard the debate, ſaid, here's a deal to do how you 
ſhould get in; but no care is taken how you ſhould. get out. 
46. Philip, King of Macedon, maintaining an Argument with a Muſician, in 


points of his Art, ſomewhat peremptorily; the Muſician ſaid to him, God 
- forbid, Sir, your Fortune were ſo bard, that you ſhould know theſe things better 


than me. 

47. There was a Conſpiracy againſt the Emperor Claudius, by Scribonianus, 
examined in the Senate, where Claudius ſat in his Chair; and one of his 
freed Servants ſtood at the back of it. In the Examination, that freed 
Servant, who had much power with Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt all 
the Words ; and amongſt other things, asked in ſcorn, one of the examined, 
who was alſo a freed Servant of Scribonianus; I pray, if Scribonianus had 


been Emperor, what would you have done? He anſwered, I would have 


ſtood behind his Chair, and held my peace. | | 
48. One was ſaying, that his Great-Grandfather,and Grandfather,and Father 


died at Sea. Quoth another, who heard him, If I were you, I would never 


go to Sea. Why, ſaid the other, where did your Great-Grandfather, and 
randfather, and Father die? He anſwered, in their Beds? Then faid the 
firſt, And if I were you, I would never go to Bed. | . 
49. One of the Fathers ſaid, there is but this difference, between the death 
of old Men, and young ones; that old Men go to Death, and Death comes 
to young Men. | | 5 5 'n 
50. The Ambaſſadors of Aſia Minor came to Antonius, after he had irnpoſed 


a double Tax upon them, and faid plainly to him; that if he would have two 


Tributes in one Year, he muſt give them two Seed- times, and two Haryeſts. 
51, A Nobleman ſaid to a great Counſellor ; that he would have made the 


worſt Farrier in the World; becauſe he never ſhod a Horſe, but he pricked 


him: for he never commended any Man to the King, but he would come 
in the end witha But ; and drivea Nail to his diſadvantage. 3 
52. A Gentleman fell ſick, and a Friend of his ſaid to him; Surely, you are 
in danger; pray ſend for a Phyſician. The ſick Man anſwered ; *iis #0 
matter : for if I die, Iwill die at leiſure, £4 
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53. One of the Seven uſed to ſay, that Laws were like Cobwebs, which 
catched the ſmall Flies, but let the great ones break through. 

54. A cowardly Spaniſh Soldier, ina Defeat given by the Moors, ran away 
with the foremoſt : afterwards, when the Army in general fled, this Soldier 
was miſſing ; whereupon, it was ſaid by ſome, that he was ſlain : No ſure, 
ſays another, he is alive; for the Moors eat no Hare's Fleſh. 

55. A Gentleman, who was punctual of his Word, and loved the ſame in 
others; when he heard, that two Perſons had agreed upon a meeting about ſe- 

rious Affairs, at a certain time and place; and that the one failed in the per- 
formance, or neglected his Hour ; would uſually ſay of him, be is a young 


Man then. | 
56, Philip, Alexander's Father, gave Sentence againſt a Priſoner, at a time 


he was drowſy, and ſeemed to give little Attention. The Priſoner, after 


Sentence was pronounced, ſaid, I appeal. The King ſomewhat moved, 
faid, to whom do you appeal? The Priſoner anſwered ; from Philip, when 
he gave no ear, to Philip, when he ſhall give ear. 


319 


57. Antaclidas, when an Athenian ſaid to him, the Spartans are unlearned; Antaclidas. 


faid again, true, for <ve have learned no Vice of = 
58. Antigonus, being told that the Enemy 
that they hid the Sun; ſaid, it falls out well, for tis warm Weather, and 
fo we ſhall fight in the Shade. 
59. Antigonus uſed often to go diſguiſed, and to liſten at the Tents of his 
Soldiers; and at one time heard ſome ſpeak very ill of him. Whereupon 
he opened the Tent a little, and ſaid to them; if you would ſpeak ill of me, 


you 2 g farther off- 
O. 


ad ſuch Volleys of Arrows, Antigonus. 


Demades the Orator, in his old Age was talkative, and would eat Aatipater. 


hard: Antipater would ſay of him, that he was like a Sacrifice; whereof 
nothing was left, but the Tongue and the Paunch. | 


61. Antiſthenes being asked, what Learning was moſt neceſſary in human Antiſthenes. 


Life ; anſwered, to unlearn that which is bad. 


62. Veſpaſian asked Apollonius, what was the Cauſe of Nero's Ruin? He Apollonius. 


anſwered, Nero could tune the Harp well; but in Government, he always 
wound up the Strings too high, or let them down too low. | 


63. Ariſtippus was an earneſt Suitor for ſome Grant to Dionyſius, who giving Ariſtippus.. 


no ear to his Suit, Ariſftippus fell at his Feet, and then Dionyſius granted it. 
One who ſtood by, ſaid afterwards to Ariſtippus; You a Philoſopher, and 
ſo baſe as to throw your ſelf at a Tyrant's Feet to obtain a Favour! 
Ariſtippus anſwered ; the Fault is not mine, but Dionyſius's, that carries his 
1 | | 

64. One ſaid to Ariſtippus; *Tis a ſtrange thing, that Men ſhould rather 
give to the Poor, than to Philoſophers: he anſwered, *Tis becauſe they 
think themſelves may ſooner come to be poor, than to be Philoſophers. 

65. Ariſtippus being reproached of Luxury, by one that was not rich, for 
giving fix Crowns for a ſmall Fiſh ; anſwered, Why, what would you have | 
given? The other ſaid, twelve Pence, Ariſtippus replied 3 and ſix Crowns 
is no more with me, 1 
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66. Ariſtippus failing in a Tempeſt, ſhewed ſigns of Fear. One of the Seamen 


ſaid to him, in an inſulting manner; We Plebeians are under no concern; 
but you, a Philoſopher, are afraid. Axiſtippus anſwered ; It is not an equal 
Wager, whether you ſhould periſh or me. = 
55. There was an Orator,who defended a Cauſe of Ariſtippus, and prevailed : 
afterwards he asked Ariſtippus; Now, in your Diſtreſs, what good did 
Socrates do you? Arxiſtippus anſwered ; in making what you ſaid of me, 
to be true. 

68. Ariſtippusſaid, thoſe who ſtudied particular Sciences, and neglected Phi- 
loſophy, were like Penelope's Suitors; that made love to the Waiting-Woman, 

69. Queen Elizabeth, in her Progreſs, coming to the Houſe of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, then Keeper of the Great-Seal, ſaid to him; my Lord, what a little 
Houſe you have got? He anſwered, Madam, my Houſe is well enough, 
only you have made me too great for it, | . 

45 Sir Nicholas Bacon being appointed a Judge for the Northern Circuit, 
and coming to paſs Sentence on the Malefactors, one of them mightily im- 
portuned him to ſave his Life; but when nothing he ſaid could avail, he 
at length defired his Mercy on account of Kindred. Prithee, ſaid my 


Lord, how came that in? hy, if it pleaſe you, my Lord, your Name 


is Bacon, and mine is Hag; and in all Ages Hog and Bacon have been a- Kin. 
Nay, but replied the Judge; you and I cannot be kindred, unleſs you be 
hanged-; for a Hog is not Bacon until it be hanged. 

71. Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-witted Counſellor at the Bar, 
interrupted him often ; replied, there is a great difference betwixt you and 
me: à pain 10 me to ſpeak, and a pain to you to hold your tongue. 

72, Sir Nicholas Bacon, upon Bills exhibited to * where Lands lay, 


upon proof, that they had a certain quantity of Land, but could not ſet it 


forth, uſed to ſay; and if you cannot find your Land in the Country, bow 


will you have me find it in the Chancery? 


73. When Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord-Keeper, lived, every Room in Gor- 
bambury was ſerved with a Pipe of Water from the Ponds, diftant about a 
Mile off. In the Life-time of Mr. Anthony Bacon, the Water ceaſed : after 


whoſe death his Lordſhip coming to the Inheritance, could not recover 


the Water without infinite Charge. When he was Lord-Chancellor, he 
built Yerulam Houſe, cloſe by the Pond-yard; for a place of Privacy, 
when called upon to diſpatch any urgent Buſineſs. And being aſked, why 
he built that Houſe there, his Lordſhip anſwered, that ſince he could not 


carry the Water to his Houſe, he would carry his Houſe to the Water. 


74. When my Lord-Preſident of the Council came firſt to be Lord- 


Treaſurer, he complained to my Lord-Chancellor of the troubleſomneſs of 


the Place, becauſe the Exchequer was empty. The Lord Chancellor an- 
ſwered; my Lord, be of good cheer, for now you ſhall ſee the bottom of 
your Buſineſs at firſt, _ 457 40 

75.A Lady walking with Mr. Bacon in Grays-Inn Walks, asked him, whoſe 


was that Piece of Ground that lay next under the Walls? He anſwered, theirs. 


Then 


Fi. The Author: as the kthegms above were thoſe of his Father. See the Note to 
the Preface of this Piece. 9 | 3 
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Then ſhe asked him, if thoſe Fields beyond the Walks were theirs too? He 
anſwered, Ves, Madam, as you are ours, to look on, and no more. 
76. One day, Queen Elizabeth told Mr. Bacon, that my Lord of Eſæx, after 
a great Proteſtation of Penitence and Affection, fell in the end only upon 
the ſuit of renewing his Farm of ſweet Wines: he an!wered, I read that in 
Nature, there are two kinds of ſympathetic Motions or Appetites; the one, 
as of Iron, to the Load-ſtone, for Perfection; the other, as of the young 
Vine to the Stake, for Support ; and, that her Majeſty was the one, and the 
Earl's Suit the other, En 

77. The Book of depoſing King Richard the Second, and the coming in 
of King Henry the Fourth, ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. Hayward, who 
was committed to the Tower for it, having much incenſed Queen Elizabeth; 
| ſhe aſked Mr. Bacon, then of her learned Counſel, whether there were any 
Treafon contained in it? Who intending to take off the Queen's Bitterneſs, 
anſwered 3 No, Madam, for Treaſon I cannot ſay there is any, but very much 
Felony. The Queen apprehending it gladly, asked, how? and wherein? Mr, 
Bacon anſwered ; becauſe he had ſtolen many things out of Tacitus. 

78. There were Fiſhermen drawing the River at Chelſea: Mr. Bacon came 
thither by chance in the Afternoon, and offered to buy their Draught: 
they were willing for thirty Shillings. Mr. Bacon offered ten. They retuſed 
it. Why then, ſays Mr. Bacon, I will be only a Looker-on. They drew, 
and catched nothing. Says Mr. Bacon, are not you mad Fellows now, 
that might have had an Angel in your Purſe, to have made merry withal, 
and now you muſt go home with nothing? Ay but, ſay the Fiſhermen, 
we had hope to make a better gain of it. Says Mr. Bacon, Well then, P11 
tell you; Hope is a good Breakfaſt, but a bad Supper. 


79. Mr. Bacon, having been vehement in Parliament againſt Depopulation | 


and Incloſures ; the Queen ſoon after told him, ſhe had referred the hearing 
of Mr. Mills's Cauſe to certain Counſcllors and Judges; and aſking him how 
he liked it; he anſwered, Oh Madam ! my Mind is known; I am againſt all 
Incloſures, and eſpecially againſt incloſed Juſtice. 


80. Sir Francis Bacon, newly made Lord Keeper, being in Gray's-Inn Walks, 


with Sir Walter Raleigh; one came and told him, that the Earl of Exeter 
was above. He continued, upon the occaſion, ſtill walking a good while. 
At laſt, when he came up, my Lord of Exeter met him, and ſaid; My 
Lord, I have made a great venture, to come up ſo high Stairs, being a 
gouty Man. His Lordſhip anſwered ; Pardon me, my Lord, I have 
made the greateſt venture of all; for I have ventured upon your Patience. 
81. When Sir Francis Bacon was made the King's Attorney, Sir Edward 
Coke was advanced from Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common-Picas, to Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the King*s-Bench z which is a Place of greater Honour, but leſs 
Profit; and withal was made Privy Counſellor. A few days after, the Lord 
Coke meeting the King's Attorney, ſaid to him; Mr. Attorney, this is all 
your doing. Tis you that have made this ſtir. Mr. Aitorney antwered, An, 
my Lord! Your Lordſhip all this while has grown in breadth 3 you muſt now 


grow in height, or elſe you would be a Monſter. 
T2. 4 ASS - * 82, 
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82. In Eighty- eight, when the Queen went from Temple-Bar along Fleet- 
ſtreet, the Lawyers were rank*d on one Side, and the Companies of the City on 
the other: ſaid Mr, Bacon to a Lawyer who ſtood next him. Now obſerve 
the Courtiers 3 if they bow firſt to the Citizens, they are in Debt; ꝰ if firſt to 
us, they are in Law. | | 

83. When Mr. Attorney Cote, in the Exchequer, gave high Words to Sir 
Francis Bacon, and ſtood much upon his higher Place; Sir Francis ſaid to 
him, Mr. Attorney, the leſs you ſpeak of your Greatneſs, the more I ſhall 
think of it; and the more, the leſs. | | 

84. Sir Francis Bacon uſed to ſay of an angry Man who ſuppreſs'd his Pa- 
Mon, that he thought worſe than he ſpoke ; and of an angry Man who would 
chide, that he ſpoke worſe than he thought. 

85. He uſed to ſay, that Power in an ill Man, was like the Power of a black 


Witch, that did hurt, but no good. He would add, that the Magicians 


could turn Water into Blood; but could not turn the Blood again to Water. 

86. Sir Francis Bacon coming into the Earl of Arundel's Garden, where there 
were a great Number of antient Statues of naked Men and Women, made a 
Stand; and as aſtoniſh'd, cried out, The Reſurrection 

87. Sir Francis Bacon, who was always for moderate Counſels, when one 
was ſpeaking for ſuch a Reformation of the Church of England, as would 
in effect make it no Church, ſaid thus to him; Sir, the Subject we now 
talk of is the Eye of England, and if there be a Speck or two in the Eye, 
we endeavour to take them off; but he were a ſtrange Oculiſt, who would 
pall out the Eye. | | 

88. Sir Francis Bacon uſed to ſay, that thoſe who left uſeful Studies for ſcho- 
laſtic Speculations, were like the O/ymrick Gameſters ; who abſtain'd from 
neceſſary Labours, that they might be fit for ſuch as were unneceſſary. 

89. He alſo frequently uſed this Comparifon ; the Empirical Philoſophers 
are like Ants; they only lay up and uſe their Store; the Rationaliſts are like 
Spiders ; they ſpin all out of their own Bowels: But give me a Philoſopher, 
who, like the Bee, has a middle Faculty, gathering from abroad, bur di- 
geſt ing what is gathered by his own Virtue. | | 
90. The Lord Bacon uſed to commend the Advice of a plain old Man at 
Buxton, who ſold Brooms. A proud lazy young Fellow came to him for a 
Broom upon truſt, to whom the old Man faid ; Friend, haſt tbou no Money? 
borrow of thy Back, and borrow of thy Belly, they'll n&er ast thee again; 1 
Hall be dunning thee every dax. | | 

91. The Lord S/. Albans, who was not ovet-haſty to raiſe Theories, but pro- 


ceeded ſlowly by Experiments, uſed to ſay to ſome Philoſophers who would 


not go his pace; Gentlemen, Nature is a Labyrinth, in which the very haſte 
you move with, will make you loſe your Way. TT 

92. The ſame Lord ſpeaking of the Dutch, uſed to ſay, that we could not 
abandon them, for our Safety; nor keep them, to our Profit: and ſometimes 
expreſſed the ſame Senſe by ſaying, We hold the Belgic Lion by the Ears. 
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93. The ſame Lord, when a Gentleman ſeemed not much to approve of his £ 
Liberality to his Retinue, ſaid to him; Sir, I am all of a piece; if the Head 
be lifted up, the inferior Parts of the Body muſt riſe too. | 

94. Mr. Betlenbam, Reader of Grays-Inn, uſed to ſay, That Riches were like Betteaham. 
Muck, which when ir lay in a Heap, gave but an ill Odour ; but when 
ſpread upon the Ground, it was the Cauſe of much Fruit. 

95. Mr. Bettenbam ſaid, virtuous Men were like ſome Herbs and Spices, 
that give not out their ſweet Smell till they are broken or cruſh'd, 

96. Bias gives in Precept, Love as if you ſhould hereafter hate; and hate as if Bias. 
you ſhould hereafter love. 

97. Zion, an Atheiſt, being ſhewed at a Port-City, in a Temple of Neptune, Bion. 
many Pictures of ſuch as had in Tempeſt made their Vows to Neptune, and 
eſcaped Shipwreck z was ask'd, how ſay you now? Ds you not ac- 
knowledge the Power of the Gods? Nay, but ſays he, where are they painted 
who were drowned after their Vows ? p | 

98. Bion ask'd an envious Man, who was very ſad, What harm had befallen 

him; or what Good had befallen another? 

99. Bion was failing, and there happen'd a great Tempeſt, when the Mari- 

ners, that were wicked and diſſolute Fellows, call'd upon the Gods; but Bion 
ſaid to them, Peace, let them not know you are herb. | 

100. Breſquet, Jeſter to Francis the F irſt of France, kept a Calendar of Fools, greſquet. 
wherein he uſed to make the King ſport ; telling him always the Reaſon 
why he put any one into his Calendar, When the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
upon Confidence of the noble Nature of Francis, paſs'd thro* France, for 
appealing the Rebellion of Gaunz ; Bre/quet put him into his Calen- 
dar. The King asked him the Cauſe:; he anſwer'd, Becauſe you having 
ſuffer'd from Charles the greateſt Bitterneſs that ever one Prince did from 
another, he would nevertheleſs truſt his Perſon in your hands. Why, 
Breſquet, cries the King, what wilt thou ſay, to ſee him paſs back in as 
great ſafety as if he marched through the midſt of Spain ? Says Breſquet, 

Why then I will put him out, and pur you in. | 

101. Sir Edward Dyer, a grave and wiſe Gentleman, believed in Kelley the Brown. 
Alchemiſt, that he did indeed the Work, and made Gold; inſomuch that he 
went into Germany, where Kelley then was, to inform himſelf fully thereof. 

After his Return, he dined with my Lord of Canterbury; when Dr. Brown 
the Phyſician was at Table. They fell in talk of Kelley : Sir Edward Dyer 
turning to the Archbiſhop, ſaid, 1do aſſure your Grace that what I ſhall tell 
you is truth; I am an Eye-witneſs thereof, and if I had not ſeen it, I ſhould 
not have believed it. I ſaw Mr. Kelley put of the baſe Metal into the Cru- 
eible, and after it was ſet a little upon the Fire, and a very ſmall quantity 
of the Medicine put in, and ſtirred with a Stick, it came forth in great pro- 
portion perfect Gold; to the Touch, to the Hammer, and to the Teſt. 
My Lord Archbiſhop faid ; You had need take care what you fay, Sir 
Edward, for here is an Infidel at the Board. Sir Edward Dyer replied plea 
ſantly, I ſhould have looked for an Infidel ſooner in any Place than at yout 
Grace's Table. What fay you, Dr. Brown, cricd the Archbiſhop ? Dr. 
1 AXX 2 Brown 
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Burleigh. 
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Brown anſwer' d, after his blunt and huddling manner; The Gentleman has 
ſpoken enough for me. Why, ſays the Archbiſhop, what has he ſaid ? 
Marry, quoth Dr. Brown, he ſaid he would not have believed it, except he 
had ſeen it ; no more will I. 

102. Queen Elizabeth was naturally dilatory in Suits; and the LordTreaſurer 
Burleigh, being a wiſe Man, and willing to feed her humour, wou'd ſay to her, 
Madam, you do well to let Suitors wait: for, bis dat, qui cito dat ; if you 
grant them ſpeedily, they will come again the ſooner. 

103. The Romans, when they ſpoke to the People, uſed to ſtyle them ye 
Romans : But when Commanders in War ſpoke to their Army, they ſtyled 


them my Soldiers. There was a Mutiny in Cæhʒgar's Army; for ſomewhat 


the Soldiers wou'd have, yet did not declare themſelves in it; but only de- 
manded a Diſcharge, tho* with no intent it ſhould be granted: but knowing 
Cz/ar had now great need of their Service, thought by that means to 


wreſt him to their Views; whereupon with one Cry they asked Diſmiſſion. 


Cæſar, after Silence made, ſaid, For my part, ye Romans; which. Title 
actually ſpoke them diſmiſſed ; when immediately they mutinied again, and 
would not ſuffer him to go on with his Speech, till he had called them by the 
Name of his Soldiers: and fo with one Word he appeas'd the Sedit ion. 

104. There was a Soldier who. vaunted before Julius Cæſar, of the hurts he 
had received in his Face. Julius Cæſar knowing him to be but a Coward, told 
him, you had beſt take heed the next time you run away, how you look back. 

105. Julius Cæſar as he paſſed by, was by acclamation of ſome that ſtood in 
the way, termed King; to try how the People would take it. The People 
ſhew*d great Diſtaſte at it. Cæſar finding where the Wind ſtood, lighted it; 
and faid, I am not King, but Cz/ar ; as if they had miſtaken his Name. 
For Rex was a Sirname amongſt the Romans, as King is with us. 

106. Cæſar, when he firſt got poſſeſſion of Rome, after Pompey's flight, 
offered to enter the ſacred Treaſury to ſeize the Money: But 
Metelius, Tribune of the People, forbid him; and when Metellus was vio- 
lent in it, and would not deſiſt, Cz/ar turn'd to him and ſaid, Preſume no 
farther, or I will lay you dead. And when Metellus with thoſe Words was 
ſomewhat aſtoniſh'd ; Cæſar added, Young Man, it had been eaſier for me 
to do it, than to ſpeak it. 2155 

107. Auguſtus Cæſar would ſay, He wonder*d Alexander ſhould fear to 
want Work, having no more Worlds to conquer ;. as if it were not as hard 
to keep, as to conquer. | | 

108. Cæſar, in the Book he wrote againſt Cato, (which is loſt) to ſhew the 


force of Opinion and Reverence of a Man that had once obtain'd a popular 


Reputation, ſays, That ſome Perſons finding Cato drunk, were aſhamed 
inſtead of Cato. | | | 

109. Auguſtus Cæ ſar, out of great Indignation againſt his two Daughters, and 
Poſthumus Agrippa, his Grand-child ; whereof the two firſt were infamous, and 
the laſt otherwiſe unworthy 3; would ſay, That they were not his Seed, but 
ſome Impoſthumes that had broke from him. 85 
| 110. 
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110. Francis Carvajal, the great Captain of the Rebels of Peru, had often Carvajal. 
e chaſe to _ Centeno, a principal Commander of the Emperor's ' 
arty : He was afterwards taken by the Emperor's Lieutenant Gaſca, and 
committed to the Cuſtody of Diego Centeno, who uſed him with all poſſible 
Courteſy 3 inſomuch that Carvajal asked him, I pray Sir, who are you that 
uſe me with this Courteſy? Centeno ſaid, Do you not know Diego Centeno? 
Carvajal anſwer*d ; Truly Sir, I have been ſo uſed to ſee your Back, that I 
know not your Face, , 
111. Caſſius, after the Defeat of Craſſus by the Parthians, whoſe Weapons Caſſius. 
were chiefly Arrows, fled to the City of Charras ; where he durſt not ſtay 
any time, fearing to be purſued and beſieged : He had with him an Aſtro- 
loger, who ſaid to him, Sir, I would not have you go hence while the Moon 
is in Scorpio. Cafſius anſwered, I am more afraid of Sagittarius. 
112, The elder Cato uſed to ſay, The Romans were like Sheep; a Man could Cato. 
better drive a Flock of them than one. | 
113. Theelder Cato buried his Wife, and married a young Woman in his old 
Age: His Son came to him and ſaid, Sir, wherein have I offended, that 
you have brought a Step-mother into your Houſe? The old Man anſwer d, 
Nay, Son, thou pleaſeſt me ſo well, that I would be glad to have more 
ſuch. 
114, Cato would ſay,, That wiſe Men learn'd more by Fools; than 
Fools by wiſe Men. | 
115. Cato at a time that many of the Romans had Statues erected to 
their honour, was asked by one in a kind of wonder, why. he had none? 
He anſwer'd, He had much rather that-Men-ſhould wonder why he had no 
Statue, than why he had. . 
116. Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt Jury, that had palpably taken Catulus. 
Money, before they gave their Verdict; but asked of the Senate a Guard, 
that they might go according to their Conſciences; becauſe Clodius was a ſedi- 
tious young Nobleman. Whereupon, all the World gave him for condemned ; 
but he was acquitted. Catulusthe next day ſeeing ſome of them together that 
had acquitted him, ſaid to them, What made you ask us for a Guard? 
Were you afraid your Money thould have been taken from you?” 
I 17. Charles, King of Sweden, a great Enemy to the Jeſuits, when he took Charles. 
any of their Colleges, would hang the old Jeſuits, and ſend the young ones to 
his Mines; ſaying, Since they wrought ſo hard above ground, he would 
try how they could work under ground. 
118 * would ſay, That Gold was try'd by the Touch-ſtone ; and Men Chilon. 
by Gold. | 
5 119. Cineas, an excellent Orator, Stateſman, and principal Friend to Pyrrbus, Cineas. 
failing into intimate Diſcourſe with that King, diicern'd his endleſs Am- 
bition; and when Pyrrbus told him in confidence, how he intended firſt 
a War upon /taly, and hoped to ſucceed 3 Cineas asked, What will you do 
then ? Then ſays he, We will attempt Sicily. Cineas replies, Well Sir, 
what then? Said Pyrrbus, if the Gods favour us, we may conquer Africa 
and Carthage, What then, Sir, . ſays Cineas ? Why then, ſays Pyrrbus, we 
| may. 
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may take our Reft, and ſacrifice and feaſt every day, and make merry 
with our Friends. Alas, Sir, ſaid Cineas, we may do that now; without all 
this ado. : | 

120. Cicero giving evidence upon Oath, and the Jury, which conſiſted of fif- 
ty ſeven, having determined againſt it ; when after in the Senate Cicero and 
Clodius being in diſpute, Clodius upbraided him and faid, the Jury gave him no 
credit: Cicero anſwered, Five and twenty gave me credit, but there were 


two and thirty that gave you none; for they had their Money before-hand. 


121, Cicero was at dinner where an antient Lady ſpoke of her Years, and 
ſaid, She was but forty. One who ſat by Cicero, whiſper'd him in the 


ear, and ſaid, She talks of old, but ſhe muſt be much more. Cicero 


anſwer' d him again, I muſt believe her; for I have heard her ſay ſo any time 
theſe ten Tears. - | f.- 
122. There was a Law made by the Romans, againſt the Bribery and Extor- 

tion of the Governors of Provinces ; whereupon Cicero ſaid in a Speech to the 
People ; That he thought the Provinces would petition the State of Rome, 
to have that Law repeated : For, faid he, the Governours bribed and ex- 
torted before, as much as was ſufficient for themſelves; but now they bribe 
ang extort not only for themſelves, but for the Judges, and Jurors, and Ma- 
giſtrates. | 

123. After the Defeat of the younger Cyrus, Falinys was ſent by the King to 
the Grecians, who had rather the Victory than otherwiſe, to command them 
to yield their Arms; which being denied, Falinus ſaid to Clearcbhus, Well 
then, the King lets you know, that if you remove from the Place where 
you are now encamped, *tis War; if you ſtay, a Truce : Which ſhall 
ſay you will do? Clearchus anſwer'd, It pleaſes us as it pleaſes the King. 
How is that, ſaid Falinus ? Clearchus anſwer'd, If we remove, tis War; if 
we ſtay, a Truce: and ſo would not diſcloſe his Purpoſe, 105 

124. Michael Angelo, painting in the Pope's Chapel, a Piece of Hell and the 
damned Souls, made one of the damned Souls ſo like a Cardinal who was 
his Enemy, that every body at firſt ſight knew him; whereupon the Car- 
dinal complained to Pope Clement, humbly praying it might be defaced. 
The Pope faid to him, Why, *ris true, I have power to deliver a Soul out 
of Purgatory ; but not out of Hell. | | a 

125, Craſſus the Orator had a Fiſh, by the Romans called Muræna, which 
he made very tame, and fond of him: The Fiſh died, and Craſſus wept for 
it. One day falling in a Contention with Domitius in the Senate, Domitius 
faid, Fooliſh Craſſus, you wept for your Muræna: Crafſus replied, That's 
more than you did for both your Wives. IE 

126. Demoſtheres fled fromBattle ; being afterwards reproached with it, ſaid, 
He that flies, might fight again. 3 : 
127. An Orator at Athens ſaid to Demoſthenes, The Athenians will kill you if 
they grow mad: Demoſthenes replied, And they will kill you, if they are in 
their Senſes. | | | 

128. Diogenes begging, as many Philoſophers then uſed ; begg'd more of a 


prodigal Man than of the reſt who were preſent : whereupon one _ to 
im, 
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him, See your Baſeneſs, that when you find a liberal Mind, you take moſt 
of him. No, ſaid Diogenes ; for I mean to beg of the reſt again. 

129. Diogenes, when Mice came about him as he was eating, ſaid, I ſee that 
even Diogenes feeds Paraſites. 

130. Diogenes call'd an ill Phyſician, Cock; Why fo, ſays he? Diogenes an- 
fwer'd, Becauſe when you crow, Men riſe. 
131. Diogenes having ſeen the Kingdom of Macedon, which before was con- 
temptible and low, begin to riſe aloft before he died; and being asked how 
he would be buried? He anſwer'd, With my Face downwards: for within 
a while the World will be turn'd upſide down; and then I ſhall lie right. 
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132. Dionyſius the Tyrant, after he was depoſed and brought to Corinth, Diony ſius. 


kept a School, where many uſed to viſit him; and amongſt others, one, who 
when he came in, open*d his Mantle, and ſhook his Clothes, thinking to 
give Dionyſius a gentle Scorn ; becauſe it was the manner to do ſo at coming 
in to ſee him while he was Tyrant: But Dionyſius ſaid to him, I prithee 


do fo rather when thou goeſt out; that we may ſee thou ſtealeſt nothing. 


133. When King Edward the Second was among his Torturers, who hurri- X. Edward. 


ed him to and fro, that no Man ſhould know where he was, they once ſet him 
down upon a Bank ; and the more to diſguiſe his Face, ſhaved him, and 
waſhed him with cold Water out of the Ditch. The King ſaid, Well, yer: 
I will have warm Water for my Beard; and ſo ſhed tears in abundance. 


134. It being the Cuſtom to releaſe Prifoners at the Inauguration of a 2. Elizabeth. 


Prince; as Qieen Elizabeth went to the Chapel, the day after her Coronation, 
a Courtier, well known to her, either of his own head, or by the inſtigation 
of a wiſer Man, preſ-nted her a Petition; and before a great Audience, be- 
ſought her with a loud Voice, that now this good Time there might be four: 
or five principal Priſoners more releaſed ; which were the four Evangeliſts 
and the Apoſtle Paul, who had been long ſhut up in an unknown Tongue. 
The Qyeen anſwer'd gravely, It were beft to enquire of them firſt, whether 
they would be releaſed or no. 2 

135. The Lord of Ex, at the Succour of Roan, made twenty four Knights; 


a great Number for that Time: And ſeveral of them being Gentlemen of 
ſmall Fortunes, Queen Elizabeth ſaid upon it, that my Lord might have 


done well to have built his Alms-houſes, before he made his Knights. 
136. Queen Elizabeth ſeeing Sir Edward in her Garden, look'd out at 
her Window, and asked him; What does a Man think of, when he thinks of 


nothing? Sir Edward, who had not felt the Effects of ſome of the Queen's 
Grants ſo ſoon as he hoped, anſwer'd; Madam, he thinks of a Woman's 
Promiſe, The Queen ſhrunk in her Head, but was heard to ſay; Well, Sir 


Edward, I ruſt not confute you: Anger makes dull Men witty, but it 
keeps them poor. 5 8 

137. When any great Officer, ecclefiaſtical or civil, was to be made, Queen 
Elizabeth woald enquire after the Piety, Integrity, and Learning of tlie 


Man; and when ſatisfied in theſe Qualifications, ſhe conſidered of his Per- 
ſonage: And upon fach an Occaſion, ſhe was once pleafcd to ſay to me; 
red. Bacon, . 
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Elelſmere. 
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Bacon, How can the Magiſtrate maintain his Authority, when the Man is 
deſpiſed? | 64 

138, My Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, when he had read a Petition which he 
diſlik'd, would ſay; What, you would have my Hand to this now? And 
the Party anſwering, yes; he would ſay farther, Well, ſo you ſhall: nay, 
you ſhall have both my Hands to it; and ſo would tear it to pieces. 


Epaminondas 12g. The Lacedemonians had a Cuſtom of ſpeaking very ſhort, which being 


Epictetus. 


Ethelwold. 


Gondomar. 


Gonſalvo. 


Grevil. 


Hannibal. 


an Empire, they might do at pleaſure: But after their Defeat at Levetra, 
in an Aſſembly of the Grecians, they made a long Invective againſt Epa- 


minondas, who ſtood up and ſaid no more than this; I am glad we have 


brought you to your Speech. 
140. Ef ictetus uſed to ſay ; that the Vulgar, in any ill that befell them, 
blame others; Novices in Philoſophy blame themſelves ; but Philo:ophers 


blame neither themſelves nor others. 


141. Ethelwold, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in a Famine, fold all the rich Veſſ-ls 
and Ornaments of the Church, to relieve the Poor with Bread, and ſaid; 
there was no reaſon that the dead Temples of God ſhould be ſumpruouſly 
furniſhed, and the living Temples ſuffer want. | 

142. Stephen Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, a great Champion for thePopiſh 
Religion, uſed to ſay of the Proteſtants who ground upon the Scripture ; 
3 2 were like Poſts, who bring Truth in their Letters, and Lyes in their 

ouths. 

143. When his Lordſhip a was newly advanced to the great Seal, Gondomar 
came to viſit him. My Lord faid, he was to thank God and the King for 
that Honour; but yet, ſo he might be rid of the Burthen, he could very 
willingly forego the Honour : And that he formerly defired, and the ſame 
continued with him till, to lead a private Life. Gondomar anſwered ; he 
would tel} him a Tale of an old Rat, that would needs leave the World; 
and acquainted the young Rats that he would retire into his Hole, and ſpend 
his Days ſolitary, and enjoy no more Comfort; and commanded them 
upon his high Diſpleaſure, not to offer to come to him. They forbore 
two or three Days: At laſt, one more hardy than the reſt, incited ſom- of 
his Fellows to go along with him, and he would venture to ſee how his Fa- 
ther did; for he might be dead. They went in, and found the old Rat fit- 
ting in the midſt of a rich Parmezan Cheeſe. | | 

144. Gonſalvo would ſay, The Honour of a Soldier ought to be of a ſtrong 
Web; meaning, it ſhould not be fo fine and curious, that every little Diſgrace 
ſhould catch and ſtick in it. 

145. Sir Fulk Grevil, afterwards Lord Brock, in Parliament, when the Houſe 
Commons, in a great Buſineſs, ſtood much upon Precedents, faid to them; 
Why do you ſtand ſo much upon Precedents? The Times hereafter will be 
+ or bad. If good, Precedents will do harm; if bad, Power will make 


a way where it finds none. 


146. Hannibal ſaid of Fabius Maximus, and of Marcellus, the former whereof 


waited upon him, ſo as he could make no Progreſs, and the latter had = 
| | | rp 


| © See the Preface. 
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ſharp fights with him; that he feared Fabius like a Tutor, and Marcellus 
like an Enemy. | | 
147. Fabius Maximus being reſolved to ſpin out the War, till waited upon 
Hannibal's Progreſs to curb him; and for that purpoſe cncaraped upon the 
high Ground: but Terentius, his Colleague, fought with Hannibal, and 
was in great danger of an over-throw ; but then Fabius came down from the 
high Grounds, and won the day. Whereupon Hannibal ſaid, he always 
thought the Cloud which hung upon the Hills, would at one time or other 
cauſe a Tempeſt. 
148. Hanno the Carthaginian, was ſent Commiſſioner by the State, after the Hanne. 
ſecond Cartbaginian War, to ſuppiicate for Peace; and in the end obtained 
it: but one of the ſharper Senators ſaid; As you have often broke the 
Peace, whereto you had ſworn, pray by what God will you now ſwear ? 
Hanno anſwered ; By the ſame Gods that have ſo ſeverely puniſhed us for 
forſwearing our ſclves. | 
149. In Chancery, once when the Counſel of the Parties ſet forth the Boun-Haton. 
daries of the Land in quꝭſtion, by the Plot; and the Counſel of one part 
ſaid, we lie on this ſide, my Lord; and the Counſel of the other part 
ſaid, we lie on this ſide: the Lord Chancellor Hatton ſtood up, and 
ſaid; If you lie on both ſides, whom will you have me to believe? 
150. Heraclilus the obſcure ſaid; the dry Light is the beſt Soul: meaning, Heraclitus. 
when the intellectual Faculties are in vigour, not drenched, or as it were, 
blooded by the Atfections. 
151. Mr. Howland, arguing a Caſe, with a young Student, happened to ſay, Howland. 
I would aſk you but this e The Student preſently interrupted him, 
to give him an Anſwer: whereupon, Mr. Howland gravely ſaid; Nay, tho? 
I aſk you a Qucſtion, I did not deſign you ſhould anſwer me; I mean to 
anſwer my ſelf. 
152. King James, having made a full Declaration to his Parliament, King James. 
concluded thus; I have now given you a Mirror of my Mind; uſe it there- 
fore like a Mirror, and beware how you let it fall, or foil it with your 
Breath. | 
153. His Majeſty ſaid to his Parliament another time, finding ſome cauſeleſs 
Jealouſies among them; that the King and his People, were as Huſband 
and Wife; and therefore, of all things, Jealouſy between them was moſt 
pernicious, | | 
154. His Majeſty, if he apprehended his Council might think he varied in 
Buſineſs, tho* he remained conſtant 3 would ſay, that the Sun often ſhines * 
watery ; but that this is not owing to the Sun, but to ſome Cloud, which 
being diſſipated, the Sun receives its uſual brightneſs. 
155. Cardinal Evereux, having, in a grave ſubje& of Divinity, ſprinkled 
many witty Ornaments of Learning; his Majeſty ſaid, they were like the blue, 
and yellow, and red Flowers in Corn; which make a pleaſant ſhew, bur 1601 
hurt the Corn. „ | 130 
156, His Majeſty uſed to be very earneſt with the Country Gentlemen to go . 
from London to their Seats: and ſometimes he would ſay thus to them; Gen- 
tlemen, at London you are like Ships in the Sea, which ſhew like nothing, 
. | T yy | but 
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but in your own Country Villages, you are like Ships in a River, which 
look like great things. > | 

157. Soon after the Death of a great Officer, who was judged no Advancer 
of the King's Matters; the King ſaid to his Sollicitor Bacon; Now tell me 
truly, what ſay you of your Couſin that is gone? Mr. Bacon anſwered, 
Sir, ſince your Majeſty charges me, Ill &en deal plainly with you; and 
give you ſuch a Character of him, as if I were to write his Hiſtory. Ido 
think he was no fit Counſellor to make your Affairs better; but yet he was 
fit to have kept them from growing worſe. The King ſaid, On my So'l, 
Man, in the firſt place, thou ſpeakeſt like a true Man; and in the latter, 
like a Kinſman. | 

158, His Majeſty, as he was a Prince of Judgment, ſo he was a Prince of 
a pleaſant Humour. As he was going thro* Lewiſham to Greenwich ;, he 
aſked what Town it was? They ſaid Lewifham, He aſked a good while 
after, what Town is this we are now in? They ſaid till it was Lewiſham, 
On my So'l, ſaid the King, I will be King of Lewiſbam. 

159. In ſome other of his Progreſſes, he aſked how far *twas to a certain 
Town; they faid, ſix Miles. Half an hour after, he aſked again. One ſaid, ſix 
Miles and an half. The King alighted out of his Coach, and crept under 
the Shoulder of his led Horſe. And when ſome aſked his Majeſty what 
he meant? I muſt ſtalk, faid he, for yonder Town is ſhy, and flies me. 

160. Jaſon, the Theſſalian, uſed to ſay; ſome things mult be done unjuſtly, 
and many others may be done juſtly. | 

161. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, that in Sickneſs there were three things material; 
the Phyſician, the Diſeaſe, and the Patient: and if any two of theſe joined, 
then they get the Victory. If the Phyſician and the Patient join, down 
goes the Diſeaſe; if the Phyſician and the Diſeaſe join, down goes the 
Patient; but if the Patient and the Diſeaſe join, then down goes the 
Phyſician, 

162, Queen Jabella, of Spain, uſed to ſay, Whoever has a good Preſence, 
and a good Addreſs, carries continual Letters of Recommendation. | 

163. Philo Fudeus ſays, that the Senſe is like the Sun; for the Sun ſeals up 
the Globe of Heaven, and opens the Globe of Earth: fo the Senſe obſcures 
heavenly Fhings, and reveals the Earthly. 

164. Biſhop Latimer ſaid, in a Sermon at Court, that he heard great Speech 
how the King was poor; and many ways were propounded to make him 
rich : for his part, he thought of one way, which was, that they ſhould 
help the King to ſome good Office ; for all his Officers were rich. 

165. Lewis the Eleventh of France, having much abated the greatneſs and 
power of the Peers, Nobility, and Court of Parliament, would ſay, that 
he had brought the Crown out of Ward. | | 

166, As Livia went abroad in Rome, there met her naked young Men ſport- 
ing in the Streets, whom Auguſtus going about to puniſh ſeverely : Livia 
ſpoke for them, and faid, twas no more to chaſte Women, than ſo many 


Statues. 
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167. Pompey finiſhed the War againſt Ser/orius, when Metellus had brought Lucullus. 


the Enemy low. He alſo ended the War againſt the Fugitives ; whom 
Craſſus had before defeated in a great Battel. So when Lucullus had at- 
tained great and glorious Victories over Mithridates and Tigranes; yet 
Pompey, by the means his Friends made, was ſent to put an end to that 
War. Whereat Lucullus taking indignation, as at a Diſgrace offered to him, 
ſaid, Pompey was a Carrion-Crow ; becauſe when others had ſtruck down the 
Bodies, then Pompey came and prey'd upon them. 


168. When Lycurgus was to reform and alter the State of Sparta; one ad- Lycurgus. 


viſed in Conſultation, that it ſhould be reduced to an abſolute popular Equa- 
lity : but Lycurgus ſaid to him; Sir, begin it in your own Houſe, 


169. Mr. Marbury, the Preacher, would ſay, that God was fain to do with Marbury. 


wicked Men, as Men do with friſky Jades in a Paſture, who cannot catch 
them, till they get them at a Gate: ſo wicked Men will not be taken till 


the hour of Death. ; | 


170. Caius Marius, was General among the Romans againſt the Cimbers, Marius. 


who came with ſuch a deluge of People upon J1:aly. In the fight, a band 
of the Cadurcians, of a thouſand, did notable Service ; wherefore, after the 
fight, Marius deniſon'd them all for Citizens of Rome, tho' there was no 
Law to warrant it. One of his Friends repreſented to him, that he had 
tranſgreſſed the Law ; becauſe that Privilege was not to be granted, but 
to the People: whereto Marius anſwered ; that he could not hear the Laws 
for the din of Arms. | | 


171. Mendoza, the Vice-Roy of Peru, uſed to ſay, that the Government Mendoza. 


of Peru was the beſt place the King of Spain gave; only it was ſomewhat too 


near Maarid, 


172, Sir Thomas More had only Daughters at the firſt ; and his Wife ever yore. 


ray'd for a Boy,; who being come to Man's Eſtate, proved but ſimple. 
8 ir Thomas ſaid to his Wife, Thou prayedſt ſo long for a Boy, that he will 
be a Boy as long as he lives, | 

173. Sir Thomas More, on the day that he was beheaded, had a Barber ſent 
to him, becauſe his Hair was long; which *twas thought, would make him 
more commiſerated by the People. The Barber aſked him, whether he 
would pleaſe to be trim'd? In good Faith, honeſt Fellow, ſaid Sir Thomas, 
the King and I have a ſuit for my Head; and till the Title be cleared, I 
will beſtow no Coſt upon it. 

174. Sir Thomas More had ſent him by a Suitor in Chancery, two Silver Flag- 

gons : when they were preſented by the Gentleman's Servant, he bid one of his 
Men, take him to the Cellar, and let him have of the beſt Wine: and 
turning to the Servant, ſaid, Tell thy Maſter, if he like it, let him not 
ſpare it. 
l 175. Sir Thomas More, when the Counſel of the Party preſſed him for a 
longer Day to perform the Decree, ſaid, Take Saint Barnaby's Day, which 
is the longeſt Day of the Year, Now Saint Barnaby's Day was within a few 
Days following. | 
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176. A Friend of Sir Thomas More's taking great pains about a Book he in- 


tended to publiſh, being better conceited of his own Wit than any Man 


elſe, brought it firſt to Sir Thomas for his Judgment; who finding nothing 
therein worthy the Preſs, ſaid to him gravely 3 that if it were in Verſe, it 
would be more worthy. Upon which the Author went 1mmediately and 
turned it into Verſe, then brought it to Sir Thomas again; who looking 
thereon, ſaid ſoberly 3 Yes marry, now *tis ſomewhat 3 for now *tis rhime, 
but before it was neither rhime nor reaſon. 

177. Nero uſed to ſay of his Maſter Seneca, that his Style was like Mortar 
without Lime. | 

178. Pace, the ſevere Fool, was not ſuffered to come at Queen Elizabeth, 
becauſe of his bitter - Humour; yet at one time ſome perſuaded the Queen 
to let him come to her, undertaking for him, that he ſhould keep within 
compaſs. So he was brought, and the Queen ſaid, Come on Pace; now 
we ſhall hear of our Faults : Says Pace, I do not uſe to talk of that 
whichall the Town talks of. 

179. Sir Amyas Patolet, when he ſaw too much haſte made in any matter, 
uſed to ſay ; ſtay a while, that we may make an end the ſooner. 

180. Philip of Macedon was wiſhed to baniſh one for ſpeaking ill of him; but 


Philip anſwered, tis better he ſhould ſpeak where we are both known, 


than where we are both unknown. 
181. Alexander ſent Phocion a great Preſent of Money: Phocion ſaid to the 


Meſſenger, Why does the King ſend to me, and to none elſe ? The Meſ- 
ſenger anſwered, becauſe he takes you for the only good Man in Athens. 
Phocion replied, if he think ſo, pray let him ſuffer me to be fo ſtil]. 

182. Diogenes, one terrible froſty Morning, came into the Market-Place and 
ſtood naked, ſhivering, to ſhew his tolerance: Many came about him, pi- 
tying him; but Plato paſſing by, and knowing he did it to be ſeen, ſaid 
to the People; if you pity him indeed, leave him to himſelf. 

183. Plato ſeverely r-pr:h-nded a young Man for entering into a diſſolute 
Houſe : The young Man ſaid, why do you reprehend ſo ſharply for fo 
ſmall a matter? Plato repli:d; Bar Cuſtom is no. ſmall matter. 

184. Plutarch ſaid well, *tis otherwiſe in a Commonwealth of Men than of 
Bees: The Hive of a Kingdom is in beſt Condition, when there is leaſt of 
Noiſe or Buz in it. f 

185. Plutarch ſaid, of Men of weak Abilities put in great Places; that they 
were like little Statues ſet on great Baſes; made to appear the leſs by their 


Advancement. | | ; : 
186. Plutarch ſaid, Good Fame is like a Fire : when once you have kindled 


it, you may eaſily preſerve it: bur if once extinguiſhed, you will not ſo 

eaſily kindle it again. 3 a e 
187. Pompey being Commiſſioner for ſending Grain to Rome in a time of 

Dearth, when he came to Sea, found it very tempeſtuous and dangerous; 


inſomuch that thoſe about him adviſed him not to embark ; but Pompey 


ſaid, tis of Neceſſity that I ſhould go, not that I ſhould live. 
| 188, 
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188. Mr. Popham, afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice Popham, when he was Speak - Popham. 
er, and the Houſe of Commons had ſate long, and done in effect nothing; 
coming one day to Queen Elizabeth, ſhe ſaid to him; Now Mr. Speaker, 9 
what has paſs'd in the Houſe of Commons? He anſwer'd, if it pleaſe your i 
Majeſty, ſeven Weeks. | | | 
189. Hiero being viſited by Pythagoras, ask'd him, of what Condition he pythagoras. 
was? Pythagoras anſwered ; Sir, you have been at the Olympian Games. Yes, 
ſaid Fiero. Thither, ſaid Pythagoras, ſome come to win Prizes ; ſome 
to ſel] their Merchandize ; ſome to meet their Friends, and to make merry; 
and others only to look on. I am one of the Lookers on ; meaning it of 
Philoſophy, and a contemplative Life. 

190. Titus Quinctius was in the Council of the Achaians, when they delibe- Quinctius. 
rated, whether in the enſuing War, between the Romans and King Anliachus, 
they ſhould confederate with the Romans or with King Antiochus. In that Coun: - 
cil the Z#tolians, who incited the Achaians againſt the Romans, to diſable their 
Forces, gave great Words, as if the late Victory which the Romans had obtained 
againſt Philip King of Macedon, had been chiefly by the Strength and Forces of 
the #o/ians themſelves : And on the other ſide, the Embaſſador of Antiochus 
extol'd the Forces of his Maſter; ſounding what an innumerable Company he 
had brought in his Army, and gave the Nations ſtrange Names, as Elymeans, 

Caducians, and others. After both their Harangues, Titus Quinctius role up 
and faid ; *twas an eaſy matter to perceive what had join*d Antiochus and the 
Alolians together; viz. the reciprocal lying of each as to the other's Forces | 

191. When Rabelais, the great Jeſter of France, lay on his Death-bed, they Rabelais. 
gave him the extreme Unction; and a familiar Friend of his coming to 
him afterwards, asked him how he did. Rabelais anſwered, juſt going my 
Journey; they have greas'd my Boots already. 

192. Rabelais tells a Tale of one who was very fortunate in compounding 
Differences. His Son undertook the ſaid Courſe, but could never compound 

any: Whereupon he came to his Father, and asked him; what Art he 
had to reconcile Differences? He anſwered, he had no other but this; 
to watch when the two Parties were wearied, and their Hearts too great to 
ſeek Reconcilement at each other's hands; then to mediate betwixt them: 
and upon no other Terms. After which, the Son went home, and pro- 
ſpered in the ſame Undertaking. | 

193. A cowardly Fellow in Oxford who was a very good Archer, being Raleigh. 
groſſly abuſed by another, applied to Sir Walter Raleigh, then a Scholar; and 
aſked what he ſhould do to repair the Wrong he had ſuffered? Raleigh 
anſwered ; why challenge him at a match of Shooting. | 

194. Sir Henry Savil being aſked his Opinion of the Poets, by my Lord savil. 

Eſex; he anſwer' d, that he thought them the beſt Writers, next to thoſe that 
wrote Proſe. 
195. Pope Adrian was talking with the Duke of Sz/a,that Paſquin gave great seſi. 
Scandal z and that he would have him thrown into the River: But S/ 
anſwered ; do it not, holy Father, for then he will turn Frog; and whereas 
now he charts but by day, he will then chant both day and night. 
* 
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196. Simonides being aſked by Hiero,what he thought of God ? aſked aWeek's 
time to conſider of it; and at the Week's end he asked a Fortnight's time; 
at the Fortnight's end, a Month. At which Hiero wondering: Simonides 


anſwered, that the longer he thought upon the matter, the more difficult he 


found it. 

197. Pope Sixtus the fifth, who was a very poor Man's Son, and his Father's 
Houle ill thatched ; ſo that the Sun ſhone through it in 2 Places; would 
ſport with his Ignobility, and ſay; he was Nato di Caſa illuſtre, Son of an 
illuſtrious Houſe. | EO | | 

198. They feign a Tale of Sixtus Quintus, whom they called Size-Ace; that 
after his Death he went to Hell, and the Porter of Hell ſaid to him; You 
have ſome reaſon to offer your ſelf here, becauſe you were a wicked Man ; 
yet becauſe you were a Pope, I have Orders not to receive you : But there 
is your own Place, Purgatory, you may go thither. So he went and ſought 
about a great while for Purgatory ; but could find no ſuch Place. Upon 
that he took heart, and went to Heaven and knocked : Saint Peter aſked 
who was there? He anſwered, Pope Sixtus. Peter ſaid, why do you 
knock? you have the Keys. Sixtus anſwered, tis true; but tis ſo long 
ſince they were given, that I doubt the Wards of the Lock are altered. | 

199. Socrates was pronounced by the Oracle of Delphos to be the 
wiſeſt Man of Greece, which he would evade ironically ; ſaying, there 
could be nothing in him to verify the Oracle but this ; that he was unwiſe, 


and knew it; and others unwiſe, and knew it not. 


200. Socrates being ſhewed the Book of Heraclilus the obſcure, and aſked his 
Opinion of it, anſwered ; thoſe Things which I underſtood of it are ex- 
cellent, ſo I imagine are the reſt, but they require a Delian Diver. 

201. Solon compared the People to the Sea, and Orators and Counſellors to 
the Winds ; becauſe the Sea would be calm and quiet, if the Winds did not 
trouble it. LR 

202. Solon, when he wept for his Son's Death, and one ſaid to him; weeping 
will do no good; anſwer'd, *tis therefore I weep. | 

203. Solon being aſked, whether he had given the Athenians the beſt Laws, 
anſwered ; the beſt of thoſe they will receive. 

204. When Cræſus, out of his Glory, ſhewed Solon his greatT reaſures of Gold, 
Solon faid to him ; if another King come that has better Iron than you, he 
will be Maſter of all this Gold. | 

205. A Croud gathering about Stilpbo the Philoſopher, one ſaid to him; the 
People come wondering about you, as to ſee ſome ſtrange Beaſt ; no, ſays 
he, *tis to ſee a Man, which Diogenes ſought with his Lanthorn at Noon-day. 

206. Aneas Sylvius, who was Pope Pius Secundus, uſed to ſay; that the for- 
mer Popes did wiſely to ſet Lawyers to debate, whether the Donation of Con- 
ſtantine the Great to Sylveſter, of St. Peter's Patrimony, were good in Law 
or no; the better to ſkip over the Matter of Fact, whether there was ever 
any ſuch Thing or na. Ba 
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207. Themiſtocles, when an Ambaſſador from a mean State ſpoke great Themit- 
Matters, ſaid to him; Friend, thy Words would require a City. tocles. 

08. Theodoſius, when he was preſſed by a Suitor, and denied him, the Theodolius. 
Suitor ſaid 3 Why Sir, you promis'd it. He anſwer'd, I ſaid it; but I did not 
promiſe it, if it be unjuſt, 

209. Trajan would ſay of the vain Jealouſy of Princes, who ſeek to make Trajan. 
away ſuch as aſpire to the Succeſſion ; that there never was a King who 
put his Succeſſor to death. 

210. A Suitor to Veſpaſian, to lay his Suit the fairer, ſaid, *twas for his Bro- Veſpaſian. 
ther; tho' indeed *twas for a Piece of Money. The Emperor was informed of 
the falſe Pretence, ſent for the Party intereſted, and aſked him; whether his 
Agent was his Brother or no ? He durſt not tell the Emperor an untruth, 
and confeſs'd *rwas not his Brother. Whereupon the Emperor ſaid, fetch 
me the Money, and you ſhall have your Suit diſpatched 3; which he did. 

The Courtier, who was Agent, ſollicited Veſpaſian ſoon after about this 
Suit: Why, ſaid Veſpaſian, I gave it CYother day to a Brother of mine. 

211. Veſpaſian ſet a Tax upon Urine 3 Titus his Son undertook to ſpeak of it 
to his Father, and repreſented it as a ſordid thing. Veſpaſian ſaid nothing 
for that time; but a while after, when *rwas forgotten, ſent for a Piece of 
Silver out of the Money ſo raiſed ; and calling his Son, bid him. ſmell to it; 
and afked him whether he found any Offence ? who ſaid, no. Yet, ſays 
Veſpafian, this comes out of Urine. | 

212. WhenYeſpa/ſian paſſed fromFewry to take upon him the Empire, he went 
by Alexandria, where were two famous Philoſophers, Apollonius and 
Euphrates. The Emperor heard their Diſcourſe, as to Matter of State, in 
the preſence of many; andwhen he was weary of them, he broke off, and in a 
ſecret D-riſfion, finding their Diſcourſes but ſpeculative, and not to be put 
in practice, ſaid; Oh that I might govern wiſe Men; and wiſe Men go- 
vern me | | 

213. Jack Weeks ſaid of a great Man, juſt then dead, who pretended to ſome Weeks. 
Religion, but was none of the beſt Livers; Well, I hope he is in Heaven: 

Every Man thinks as he wiſhes ;, but if he be in Heaven, *twere pity it ſhould 
be known. 

214. A Welchman being at the Seſſions-houſe, and ſeeing the Priſoners hold Welchman. 
up their Hands at the Bar, ſaid to ſome of his Acquaintance there; that 
the Judges were excellent Fortune-tellers : for if they did but look upon a 
Man's Hand, they would certainly tell whether he ſhould live or die. 

215. Mh tebrad, a grave Divine, of a blunt ſtoical Nature, was much eſteem- Whitehead - 
ed by Queen &/izabeth ; but not preferred, becauſe he was againſt Epiſ- 
copal Government. He came one day to the Queen, and the Queen hap- 
pen'd to ſay to him; I like thee better, Y/Þ:tehead, becauſe thou liveſt un- 
married: He anſwered, in troth I like you the worſe, for the ſame Reaſon. Worton. 

216. Sir Henry Wuton uſed to ſay that Criticks were like the Bruſhers of 


Noblemen's Clothes. 
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217. Cardinal Ximexes, upon a Muſter taken againſt the Moors, was deſired 
by a Servant of his to ſtand a little out of the ſmoak of the Fire-Arms ; 
but he ſaid again, that was his Incenſe. 

218. Zelim was the firſt of the Ottomans that ſhaved his Beard; whereas his 
Predeceſſors wore it long. One of his Baſhaws aſked him, why he altered 


the Cuſtom of his Predeceſſors? He anſwered, becauſe you Baſhaws ſhall 


not lead me by the Beard, as you did them. 

219. The Lord Bacon ſaid of Apophthegms ; he is no wiſe Man who 
will loſe his Friend for his Wit; but he is leſs wiie, who will loſe his 
Friend for another Man's Wit. | | | 


APPENDIX. 


Containing ſhort Sentences, and certain Rules for Diſcourſe 


2 Gameſter, the greater Maſter he is of his Art, the worſe Man. 

2 2, Much bending, breaks the Bow ; much unbending, the Mind, 
3. He conquers twice, who upon Victory overcomes himſelf. | 
_ 4. If Vices were profitable upon the whole, the virtuous Man would be a 

inner. | 0 
5. He ſleeps well, who feels not that he ſleeps ill. 
6. To deliberate upon uſeful Things, is the ſafeſt Delay. 
7. Grief decreaſes, when it can ſwell no higher. 
8. Pain makes even the innocent Men Lyars. 
9. In Deſire, Expedition it ſelf is Delay. 
10. The ſmalleſt Hair has its Shadow. 
11. He who has loſt his Faith, what has he left to live on? 
12. Fortune makes her Favourites Fools. 
13. Fortune is not content to do a Man but one il! Turn. 
14. Tis inviſible Fortune that makes a Man happy, and unenvied. 
15. A beautiful Face is a ſilent Commendation. | 3 
16. *Tisa miſerable Thing to be injured by one *ris in vain to complain of. 
17. A Man dies as often as he loſes his Friends. : 
18. The Tears of an Heir are Laughter under a Vizard. 
19. Nothing is pleafant without a mixture of Variety. 
20. He bears Envy beſt, who is either couragious or happy. 
21. None but a virtuous Man can hope well in bad Circumſtances. 
22, In taking Revenge, Haſte is criminal, | 
23. When Men are in Calamity, *tis offenſive even to laugh. 
24. He accuſes Neptune unjuſtly, who has been twice ſhip-wreck'd. 
25. He who injures one, threatens an hundred. 


26. All Delay is ungrateful ; but we are not wiſe without it. 
| | 27. 


Collection of APoOPHTHEGMS. 


27, Happy is he who dies before he calls for Death. 

28. A bad Man, when he pretends to be a Saint, is then the worſt of all. 
29. Lock and Key will ſcarce ſecure what pleaſes every body. 

30. They live ill, who think of living always. 

31. That Sick Man is unwiſe, who makes his Phyſician his Heir. 

32, He of whom many are afraid, has himſelf many to fear. 

33. There's no Fortune ſo good, but it bates an Ace. 

34. *Tis part of the Gift to deny genteelly. 

35. The Coward calls himfelf cautious : And the Miſer calls himſelf frugal. 
36, Life is an Age to the Miſerable ; but to the Happy a Moment. 


Short Rules for Converſation. 


1. O deceive Men's Expectations, generally argues a ſettled Mind, and 


unexpected Conſtancy; as in matter of Fear, Anger, ſudden 
Joy, Grief, and all Things that may affect or alter the Mind, on pub- 
lick or ſudden Accidents. 

2. *Tis neceſſary to uſe a ſtedfaſt Countenance, not wavering with Action, 
as in moving the Head or Hand too much; which ſhews a fantaſtical, 
light, and fickle Operation of the Mind: It is ſufficient, with leiſure, to ule a 
modeſt Action of either. | | 

3. In all kinds of Speech, 'tis proper to ſpeak leiſurely, and rather draw- 
ingly, than haſtily; becauſe haſty Speech confounds the Memory, and often 
drives a Man to a Non-flus, or an unſeemly ſtammering : whereas ſlow 
Speech confirms the Memory, and begets an Opinion of Wiſdom in the 
Hearers. | | | 

4. To deſire in Diſcourſe to hold all Arguments, is ridiculous, and a 
want of true Judgment ; for no Man can be exquiſite in all Things. 

5. To have common-Places of Diſcourſe, and to want variety, 1s 
odious to the Hearers, and ſhews a Shallowneſs of Thought: tis therefore 
good to vary, and ſuit Speeches to the preſent occaſion ; as alſo to hold a 
Moderation in all Diſcourſe, eſpecially of Religion, the State, great Perſons, 
important Buſineſs, Poverty, or any thing deſerving Pity. 

6. A long continued Diſcourſe, without a good Speech of Interlocution, 
ſhews Slowneſs : and a good Reply, without a good Set of Speech, ſhews 
Shallowneſs and Weakneſs. ; 

7. To uſe many Circumſtances, before you come to the Matter, is weari- 
ſome ; and to uſe none at all, is blunt. 

8. Baſhfulneſs is a great hindrance to a Man, both in uttering his Senti- 
ments, and underſtanding what is propos'd to him; *tis therefore good to 
preſs forwards, with Diſcretion, both in Diſcourſe and Company of the 
better Sort. : | 5 
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SUPPLEMENT VII 


De & apientia Veterum : 


THE 


MYTHOLOGY 


CONCEALED KNOWLEDGE 


ANCIENTS. 


DecyyHERED and EXPLAINED; 


In Natural Philoſophy, Morality and Civil Policy *. 


; 222 2 
See the de Angment, Scientiar. pag. 58. : 
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P R E F A CE. 


HE preſent Piece appears like a rich Cabinet of Antiques, opened 
and ſet to View. The happy Talent, which the Author, in his 
Phyſical Works, employs to interpret Nature; is here employed to in- 
terpret the dark Oracles of Men. And to ſay the Truth, _—_— 
to have uſed the like Artifice in both; proceeding according to 
the Inductive Method, delivered in the ſecond Part of the Novum 
Organum : without which, or ſomething of the kind, it would not 
be eaſy to derive ſuch Depths of Knowledge from the Anigma's, 
or dark Parables of Antiquity. For Example, he firſt culls out 
his Fable, with Choice and Fudgment ; then trims or prunes it; 
7 what is ſuperfluous or 1 next turns and views it in 
Ferent Lights; and at length finds out the Key for Decyphering 
it, in the moſt natural and advantageous Manner : and thus 
having got the right End of the Thread; the Interpretation 
follows as it were ſpontaneouſly. Tho the whole ſtill remains to 
be coolly ſate upon and reviſed; in order to diſcover, if the Ima- 
gination has not been too buſy in working off the Interpretation; 
or if no Levity, misbecommg the Ancient Sages, has crept in. 
And as the Author certainly beſtowed this, or perhaps much 
greater, Diligence and Application, in trimming theſe ancient 


| Fables, and fitting them with ſuitable Interpretations , it * 
| / 
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but a piece of Fuſtice in the Reader, that he be not over-haſty 
to pronounce upon the Performance. This is mentioned the ra- 
ther, becauſe ſome have thought, that the Author here employed 
his Imagination more than his judgment. But the Appeal from 
Men's firſt Thoughts to their ſecond, is the Privilege of every 
careful Writer. 8 | 
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INTRODUCTION: 


Containing a ſhort Critique upon the MyTacLocy of 
| the Ancients. 


E; HE earlieſt Antiquity lies buried in Silence and Obli- Myrbole 
vion; excepting the Remains we have of it in ſacred Mrit. 3 
This Silence was ſucceeded by Poetical Fables; and — 
theſe, at length, by the Writings we now enjoy: ſo that the con- 
cealed and ſecret Learning of the Ancients, ſeems ſeparated from 
the Hiſtory and Knowledge of the following Ages, by a Veil, or 
Partition-Mall of Fables, interpoſing between the Things that are 
loft, and thoſe that remain *. 45 
22. Many may imagine that I am here entring upon a Work of Fancy, za; been 
or Amuſement; and deſign to uſe a Poetical Liberty, in explaining ee and 
Poetical Fables. Tis true, Fables in general are compoſed of duc- wm 
tile Matter, that may be drawn into great Variety, by a witty Talent, 
or an inventive Genius; and be delivered of plauſible Meanings which 
they never contain d. But this Procedure has already been carried 
to exceſs: and great numbers, to procure the Sanction of Antiquity 
to their own Notions and Inventions, haye miſerably wreſted and 
abuſed the Fables of the Ancients. 

3. Nor is this only a late or unfrequent Practice; but of ancient 857 nor there- 
date, and common, even to this day. Thus Chryſippus, like an In- 5 * 
terpreter of Dreams, attributed the Opinions of the Szoicks to the“ 
Poets of old: and the Chemiſts, at preſent, more childiſhly apply the 
Poetical Transformations to their Experiments of the Furnace. 


a yYarro diſtributes the Ages of the World into three Periods; viz. the Unkzown, the Fabu- 
lous, and the Hiſtorical. Of the former we have no Accounts but in Seripture; for the 
ſecond, we muſt conſult the Ancient Poets; ſuch as Heſiod, Homer, or thoſe who wrote till 
earlier; and then again come back to Ovid, who in his Meramorphoſes, ſeems in imitation, per- 
haps, of ſome ancient Greek Poet, to have intended a compleat Collection, or a kind of continued 
and connected Hiſtory of the fabulous Age; eſpecially with regard to Changes, Revolutions, or 
Transformations. | 
VoL. I. Aaaa And 
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And tho' I haye well weighed and conſidered all this; and throughly 
ſeen into the Levity which the Mind indulges for Allegories and 
Alluſions; yet I cannot but retain a high Value for the ancient My- 
theology. And certainly, it were very injudicious to ſuffer the fond- 
neſs and licentiouſneſs of a few, to detract from the honour of Al- 
legory and Parable in general. 'This would be raſh, and almoſt pro. 
phane: for, ſince Religion delights in ſuch Shadows and Diſguiſes ; 
to aboliſh them were, in a manner, to prohibit all Intercourſe betwixt 
Things divine and human. 


That certain 4. Upon deliberate Conſideration, my Judgment is, that a con- 

Fable: are*-cealed Inſtruction and All:gory was originally intended in many of 

—_— " the ancient Fables. This Opinion may, in ſome reſpect, be owing 

to the Veneration I have for Antiquity ; but more to obſerving, that 

ſome Fables diſcover a great and evident Similitude, Relation and 

Connection with the Thing they ſignify ; as well in the ſtructure of 

the Fable, as in the propriety of the Names, whereby the Perſons 

or Actors are characterized: inſomuch, that no one could poſitively 

deny a Senſe and Meaning, to be from the firſt intended, and pur- 

Shewn by the poſely ſhadowed out in them. For who can hear, that Fame after 

eee, the Giants were deſtroyed, ſprung up as their poſthumous Siſter ; 

and not apply it to the Clamour of Parties, and the ſeditious Rumours 

which commonly fly about for a time, upon the quelling of Inſurrec- 

tions? Or who can read, how the Giant Typhon cut out and carried 

away Jupiter's Sznews ; which Mercury afterwards ftole, and again 

reftored to Jupiter ; and not prefently obſerve, that this Allegory de- 

notes ſtrong and powerful Rebellions; which cut away from Kings 

their Sinews, both of Money and Authority: and that the way to 

have them reſtored, is by Lenity, Aﬀability, and prudent Edicts; 

which ſoon reconcile, and as it were ſteal upon the AﬀeCtions of the 

Subject *? Or who, upon hearing that memorable Expedition of 

the Gods againſt the Giants, when the Braying of Silenus's Aſs 

greatly contributed in putting the Giants to flight; does not 

clearly conceive, that this directly points at the monſtrous Enter- 

prizes of rebellious Subjects; which are frequently fruſtrated and 
diſappointed by vain Fears and empty Rumonrs ? | 

The Confor- 5. Again, the Conformity and Purport of the Names, is fre- 

—_ 7 ad quently manifeſt, and fſelf-eyident. Thus Metis, the Wife of 

ployd, Fupiter, plainly ſignifies Counſel ; Typhon, Swelling ; Pan, Uni- 

ycrlality ; Nemeſis, Revenge, &c. Nor is it a wonder, if ſometimes 

| | 2 


See hereafter, Sect. III. Fab. 7. 
es hereafter, Sect, III. Fab. 8. 
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a piece of Hiſtory, or other things are introduced, by way of Orna- 
ment; or if the Times of the Action are confounded ; or if part of 
one Fable be tacked to another; or if the Allegory be new turned: 
for all this muſt neceſſarily happen; as the Fables were the Inven- 
tions of Men who lived in different Ages, and had different Views ; 
ſome of them being ancient, others more modern; ſome having an 
2 to Natural Philoſophy *; and others, to Morality, or Civil 

olicy. 

6. 4 may paſs for a farther Indication of a concealed and ſecret The 44/urJiry 
Meaning, that ſome of theſe Fables are fo abſurd, and idle, in 2e 2 
their Narration, as to ſhew and proclaim an Allegory, even afar off. their being 
A Fable that carries probability with it, may be ſuppoſed invented Allegerical. 
for pleaſure, or in imitation of Hiſtory; but thoſe that could never 
be conceived, or related in this way, muſt ſurely have a different 

_ uſe. For example, what a monſtrous Fiction is this, that Jupiter 
ſhould take Metis to Wife; and as ſoon as he found her pregnant, 
eat her up ; whereby he alſo conceived, and out of his Head brought 
forth Pallas armed? Certainly no Mortal could, but for the ſake 
of the Moral it couches, invent ſuch an abſurd Dream as this; 
ſo much out of the Road of Thought! 
7. But the Argument of moſt weight with me is this; that many The Fables 
of theſe' Fables, by no means appear to have been invented by the Hf, 
Perſons: who relate and divulge them; whether Homer, Heſiod, or ; 
others: for if I were aſſured they firſt flowed from thoſe later 
Times and Authors that tranſmit them to us, I ſhould never expect 
any Thing ſingularly great or noble from ſuch an Origin, But 
whoever attentively confiders the Thing, will find that theſe Fables 
are delivered down, and related by thoſe Writers, not as Matters then 
firſt invented and propoſed ; but as Things received and embraced 
in-earlier Ages. Beſides, as they are differently related by Writers 
nearly of the ſame Ages, tis eaſily perceived, that the Relators 
drew from the common Stock of ancient Tradition ; and varied but 
in point of Emheliſhment, which is their own. And this prin- 
cipally raiſes my Eſteem of theſe Fables; which I receive, not as 
the Product of the Age, or Invention, of the Poets; but as ſacred 
Reliques, gentle Whiſpers, and the Breath of better Times; that 
from the Traditions of more ancient Nations came, at length, into 
the Flutes and Trumpets of the Greeks. But, if any one ſhall, not- 
withſtanding this, contend that Allegories are always ad ventitious, or 
| Aaaa 2 impoſed 


See with regard to Natural Hiſtory and Phy/icks, Dr. Hool's Diſcourſe of Earthquakes. 
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impoſed upon the ancient Fables, and no way native, or genuinely 
contained in them; we might here leave him undiſturbed in that 
gravity of Judgment he affe&s; (tho' we cannot help accounting it 
ſomewhat dull and phlegmatic) and if it were worth the trouble 
proceed to another kind of Argument. | a 5 
A double ae 8. Men have propoſed to anſwer two different, and contrary 
of P — Ends, by the uſe of Parable ; for Parables ſerve, as well to inſtruct 
93 or illuſtrate, as to wrap up and envelope: ſo that tho, for the 
ceiling. preſent, we drop the concealed uſe; and ſuppoſe the ancient 
Fables to be vague, undeterminate Things, formed for Amuſement ; 
ſtill the other uſe muſt remain, and can never be given up. And 
every Man, of any Learning, muſt readily allow, that this Method 
of inſtructing is grave, ſober, or exceedingly uſeful ; and ſometimes 
neceſſary in the Sciences: as it opens an eaſy and familiar Paſlage to 
the human Underſtanding, in all new Diſcoveries that are abſtruſe, 
and out of the road of vulgar Opinions. Hence, in the firſt Ages, 
when ſuch Inventions and Concluſions of the human Reaſon, as are 
now trite and common, were new and little known; all things 
abounded with Fables, Parables, Similes, Comparitons, and Alluſions; 
which were not intended to conceal, but to inform and teach : whilſt 
the Minds of Men continued rude and unpractiſed in Matters of Sub- 
tilty and Speculation ; or even impatient, and in a manner uncapa- 
ble of receiving ſuch things as did not directly fall under and ftrike 
the Senſes. For as Hzieroglyphicks were in uſe before Writing ; 
fo were Parables in uſe before Arguments. And even, to this 
day, if any Man would let new Light in upon the human Under- 
ſtanding ; and conquer Prejudice, without raiſing Conteſts, Animo- 
ſities, Oppoſition, or Diſturbance, he muſt fill go in the ſame Path; 
and have recourſe to the like Method of Allegory ; Mctaphor, 
and Allufion *. 
The Mythology 9. To conclude, the Knowledge of the early Ages was either 
of the Ancients great or happy; great, if they by Deſign made this uſe of Trope 
reer beg and Figure; happy, if whilſt they had other Views, they afforded 
Matter and Occaſion to ſuch noble Contemplations. Let either be 
the Caſe, our Pains, perhaps, will not be miſemploy'd ; whether 
we illuftrate Antiquity, or Things themſelves. = 


: 10. 
What uſe the Author has made of this Art, will appear to a careful Reader of his de Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum and Novum Organum. And tho' ſome are of Opinion that Knowledge is 
ſo far improved of late, and Men's Minds ſo opened and prepared, that new Diſcoveries, and 
the naked Truth will be beſt received, when delivered in plain and fimple Language, without 
foreign Art or Ornamet; yet he, who acts upon ſuch a Suppolition, will perhaps find it 


erroneous ; even tho? the Subject be but of a Phyſical, and not of a Moral, Political, or Reli- 
gious Nature. 
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R 2 2 5 Ii Explana- 
10, The like indeed has been attempted by others; but to ſpeak in- — "1 


genuouſly, their great and voluminous Labours have almoſt de- ochers. 
ſtroy'd the Energy, the Efficacy and Grace of the Thing; whilſt be- 

ing unskilled in Nature, and their Learning no more than that of 
Common-Place, they have applied the Senſe of the Parables to 
certain general and vulgar Matters ; without reaching to their real 
Purport, genuine Interpretation, and full Depth. For my ſelf, there- 

fore, I expect to appear new in theſe common Things; becauſe, 
leaving untouched ſuch as are ſufficiently plain, and open, I ſhall 

drive only at thoſe that are either deep or rich *. 


In effect, the Author appears to have judiciouſly choſe his Fables, as they were pregnant 
with uſeful Matter; yet not of the eaſieſt kind to interpret: thus, in his uſual Way, fetting 
others an Example for proſecuting the Thing farther; as not having himſelf exhauſted this 
fruitful Subject. See de Augment. Scientiar. pag. 56—69. 


reer. I 
The concealed Phyſical Knowledge of 
the Ancients decyphered. 
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The Fable of Calum; explained of the Creation, or 
Origin of all Things. 


The FazLE. 


| 2 0 4% 1, FIN HE Poets relate, that Cœlum (a) was the moſt ancient of 
' all the Gods; that his Parts of Generation were cut off by 
his Son Saturn; that Saturn (&) had a numerous Offspring ; 

Jupiter «ſurps but devoured all his Sons, as ſoon as they were born (c); that Jupiter, 
the Kingdom. 45 length, eſcaped the common Fate; and when grown up, drove 
his Father Saturn into Tartarus; uſurped the Kingdom; cut off his 

Father's Genitals, with the ſame K. nife wherewith Saturn had 
diſmembred Cœlum (d) ; and throwing them into the Sea, thence 

Pens (e. | | 

Two Wars on 2. of Jupiter was well eſtabliſhed in his Empire, two 
Jupiter. memorable Wars were made upon him; the firſt by the Titans, in 
ſubauing of whom Sol, the only one of the Titans who favoured 

Jupiter, performed him ſingular Service: The ſecond by the Giants; 
who being deſtroyed and ſubdued by the Thunder and Arms of 

Jupiter, he now reigned ſecure (F). | 


The ExPLANATION. 


The Fable 3. EIS Fable appears to bean enigmatical Account of the Origin of all 
jt gr Things; not greatly differing from the Philoſophy afterwards em- 
Origin of the braced by Democritus, who expreſsly aſſerts the Eternity of Matter; but 


World. 


denies 
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denies the Eternity of the World: thereby approaching to the Truth of 

ſacred Writ, which makes Chaos, or un- informed Matter to exiſt before 

the fix Days Works. „ . | 

4. The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be this. (a) Cælum denotes the con- Cœlum di, 
cave Space, or vaulted Roof that incloſes all Matter; and (5) Saturn the membred. 
Matter it ſelf; which cuts off all Power of Generation from his Father: 
as one and the ſame quantity of Matter remains invariable in Nature, 
without Addition or Diminution a. (c) But the Agitations and ſtruggling saturn 4. 
Motions of Matter, firſt produced certain imperfect and ill-join*'d Compo- vouring bis 
ſitions of Things, as it were ſo many firſt Rudiments, or Eſſays of Worlds; Children. 
till, in proceſs of Time, there aroſe a Fabrick capable of preſerving its 
Form and Structure. (d) Whence the firſt Age was ſhadowed out by the 
Reign of Saturn; who, on account of the frequent Diffolutions, and ſhort 2h reign of 
Durations of Things, was ſaid to devour his Children. And the ſecond Age Saturn. 
was denoted by the Reign of Jupiter; who thruſt, or drove thoſe frequent and 7ze Reign of 
tranſitory Changes into Tartarus; a place expreſſive of Diſorder, This Jupiter. 
Place ſeems to be the middle Space, between the lower Heavens, and the 
internal Parts of the Earth; wherein Diforder, Imperfection, Mutation, 
Mortality, Deſtruction, and Corruption are principally found. 

5. (e) Venus was not born during the former Generation of Things, under 1% Birth of 
the Reign of Saturn: for whilſt Diſcord and Jar had the upper hand of venus. 
Concord and Uniformity in the Matter of the Univerſe, a change of the 
entire Structure was neceſſary. And in this manner, Things were generated 
and deſtroy'd, before Saturn was diſmembered. But when this manner of 
Generation ceaſed b, there immediately followed another, brought about 
by Venus, or a perfect and eſtabliſhed Harmony of Things; whereby 
Changes were wrought in the Parts, whilſt the univerſal Fabrick remained 
entire and undiſturbed. Saturn, however, is ſaid to be thruſt out and de- Saturn. why 
throned, not killed, and become extinct; becauſe agreeably to the Opi- not killed. 
nion of Democritus, the World might relapſe into its old Confuſion and 
Diſorder : which Lucretius hoped would not happen in his Time ©. _- | 

6. () But now, when the World was compact, and held together by its gol ing 
own bulk and energy; yet there was no Reſt from the beginning: for firſt, Jupiter. 
there followed conſiderable Motions and Diſturbances in the Celeſtial Re- 
gions ; tho? ſo regulated and moderated by the Power of the Sun, prevailing 
over the Heavenly Bodies, as to continue the World in its State. Afterwards 
there followed the like in the lower Parts, by Inundations, Storms, Winds, 
general Earthquakes, Sc. which, however, being ſubdued and kept under, 
there enſued a more peaceable and laſting Harmony and Conſent of 
Things. Mas”: | f 
— | . It 

2 See the Introduction to the Author's Hiſtory of Rarifafion and Condenſation, Vol. III. The 
original Quantity of Matter remaining invariably the fame, explains that Circumſtance in the 
Fable, of the ſame Knife being uſed for the diſmembring of Saturn, as had before been uſed 
tor the diſmembring of Calum. . £ 3 es et 3 

d yiz. When Jupiter poſſeſſed the Throne; or after a durable World was formed. Let the 
figurative or perſonifying Manner of Expreſſion, uſual among the Poets, be all along conſider d. 

AQuod procul à nobis fectat Fortuna gubernats; f 

Et Ratio potius, quam Res perſuadeat ipſa. 
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The Fable in- 7. It may be ſaid of this Fable, that it includes Philoſophy 3: and again, that 

; wolves Philo- Philoſophy includes the Fable: for we know, by Faith, that all theſe Things 

fophy. are but the Oracles of Senſe, long ſince ceaſed and decayed ; both the Matter 
and Fabrick of the World being juſtly attributed to a Creator *. 


| | IL 


The Fable of PrxomeTHEuUs; explained of an over- 
ruling Providence, and of Human Mature. 


Prometheus I. HE Ancients relate that Man was the Work of Prome- 
ey hw theus, and formed of Clay (a); only the Artificer mixed 


—— in with the Maſs, Particles taken from different Animals (6). 


And being deſirous to improve his Workmanſhip, and endow as well 

as create the Human Race; he ſtole up to Heaven with a bundle of 

Birch Rods; and kindling them at the Chariot of the Sun, thence 
brought down Fire to the Earth, for the Service of Men (c). 

_ tothe 2, They add, that for this meritorious Act, Prometheus was 

repay d with ingratitude by Mankind; ſo that, forming a Con- 

ſpiracy, they accuſed both him and his Invention to jupiter. But 

the matter was otherwiſe received, than they imagined : for the 

Perpetual Accuſation proved extremely grateful to Jupiter, and the Gods; in- 

ile, ormuch, that delighted with the Action (d), they not only indulged 

Mankind the uſe of Fire; but moreover conferred upon them à mo 

acceptable and deſirable Preſent, viz. Perpetual Touth (e). | 

The Gift laid 3, But Men, fooliſhly overjoyed hereat, laid this Preſent of the 

«pon en A Gods upon an Aſs ; who, in returning back with it, being extremely 

thirſty, and coming to a Fountain; the Serpent, who was Guar- 

dian thereof, would not ſuffer him to drink, but upon Condition of 

receiving the Burden he carried, whatever it ſhould be. The ſilly 

And tran” Aſs complied ; and thus the perpetual Renewal of Touth was, for a 

ons ba wr Sup of Water, transferred from Men to the Race of Serpents (56). 

4. Prometheus, not deſiſting from his unwarrantable Practices, 

Promethens L NOW reconciled to Mankind, after they were thus tricked of 

offers a Mock Their Preſent (g); but ſtill continuing inveterate againſt Jupiter; 

Sacrifice. had the boldneſs to attempt Deceit, even in a Sacrifice; and 7 

ſai 
2 Next ſhould follow the Fable of Pan, explained in the de Augmentis Scientiarum; for 


that Fable ſeems naturally ro ſucceed the preſent : as the Phenomena of the Univerſe, come to 
be conſidered immediately after irs Origin. See de Augment. Scientiar. pag. 59, &c. 
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and devout Manner, gave Jupiter his choice of the two. jupiter 
deteſting this fly Fraud and Hypocriſy, but having thus an =_ | 
Y). 
now giving way to Revenge, but finding he could not Pandora 
— of Prometheus, without afflicting the human E. my 


an elegant Box, — mg all forts of Miſeries and Misfortunes ; 
at the bottom of tt. eee this Box ſbe firſt 


Upon this refuſal, ſhe comes to his Brother Epimetheus, a Man o ä 
? a | ox. Pened. 

() When finding all kinds of Miſeries and Misfortunes iſſued out 

of it, he grew Wiſe too late; and with great hurry and ſtruggle en- 

deavoured to clap the Cover on again: but with all his Endeavour, 

could ſcarce keep in Hope, which lay at the Bottom (k). 

6. Laſtly, Jupiter arraigned Prometheus of many heinous Crimes; prometheus 
as that he formerly ſtole Fire 2 Heaven; that he contemp-#rroigned by 
tuouſſy, and deceitfully mocked him by a Sacrifice of Bones; that he": 
deſpiſed his Preſent *; adding withal a new Crime, that he at- 
tempted to raviſhPallas : for all which he was ſentenced to be bound condimnel. 
in Chains; and doomed to perpetual Torments. Accordingly, by 
Jupiter's Command, he was brought to Mount Caucaſus ; and there xaftencd to 
faſtned to a Pillar, ſo firmly, that he could no way ſtir. A LVul-Cmcalus. 
ture, or Eagle ſtood by him, which in the day-time gnawed and 
conſumed his Liver ; but in the night the waſted Parts were ſup- 
plied again: whence Matter for his Pain was never wanting (1). 

7. They relate, however, that his Puniſhment had an End; for Releaſed. 
Hercules failing the Ocean, in a Cup, or Pitcher, preſented him by 
the Sun, came at length to Caucaſus; ſhot the Eagle with his Ar- 
rows ; and ſet Prometheus free (m). In certain Nations alſo there 
were inſtituted particular Games of the Torch, to the honour of 
Prometheus; in which they, who run for the Prize, carried lighted The Prome- 
Torches ; and as any one of theſe Torches happened to go out, the chean Games. 


b As if it were All. Giſt. Viz. that by Pandora. 
* i Bb bb Bearer 


— — — 


denotes Pro- 
vid 
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Bearer withdrew himſelf, and gave way to the next ; and that 
Perſon was allowed to win the Prize, who firſt brought in his 
lighted Torch to the Goal (. | En 


The ExPLANATION. 


Prometheus 8. (a) HIS Fable contains and enforces many juſt and ſerious Conſide- 
| rations; ſome whereof have been, long ſince, well obſerved ; 
but ſome again remain perfectly untouched. Prometheus clearly and ex- 
preſsly ſignifies Providence; for of all the Things in Nature, the formation 
and endowment of Man was: ſingled out by the Ancients, and efteemed 
the peculiar Work of Providence. The Reaſon hereof ſeems, (I.) That 
the Nature of Man includes a Mind and Underſtanding, which is the Sear 
of Providence; (2.) That it is harſh and incredible, to ſuppoſe Reaſon and 
Mind ſhould be raiſed, and drawn out of ſenſeleſs and irrational Princi-. 
ples ; whence it becomes almoſt inevitable, that Providence is implanted in 
the human Mind; in Conformity with, and by the Direction and the De- 
on Account of ſign of the greater over-ruling Providence. But, (3.) The principal Cauſe 
Coſmical is this; that Man ſeems to be the Thing, in which the whole World centers, 
Ends. with reſpe& to final Cauſes ; Ao that if he were away, all other Things 
would ſtray and fluctuate, without End or Intention; or become per- 
fectly disjointed, and out of frame. For all Things are made ſubſervient 
to Man; and he receives uſe and benefit from them all. Thus the Revo- 
lutions, Places, and Periods of the celeſtial Bodies, ſerve him for diſtin- 
guiſhing Times and Seaſons; and for dividing the World into different 
Regions: the Meteors afford him Prognoſtications of the Weather ; the 
Winds fail our Ships, drive our Mills, and move other Machines ; and the 
Vegetables and Animals of all kinds, either afford us Matter for Houſes 
and Habitations, Cloathing, Food, Phyſick, or tend to eaſe, or delight, 
ſupporr, or refreſh us: ſo that every Thing in Nature ſeems not made for 
it ſelf, but for Man. 

| 5 9. (5) And *tis not without Reaſon added, that the Maſs of Matter, 
e „di, Whereof Man was formed, ſhould be mixed up with Particles taken from 
% Parz. different Animals, and wrought in with the Clay; becauſe, *ris cer- 
cles of all Ani-tain, that of all Things in the Univerſe, Man is the moſt compounded, and 
mals, recompounded Body; ſo that the Ancients not improperly ftyled him a 
Microcoſin, or little World within himſelf. For altho* the Chemiſts have 
abſurdly, and too literally, wreſted and perverted the Elegance of the Term 
Microcoſm, whilſt they pretend to find all kind of mineral and vegetable 
Matters, or ſomething correſponding to them, in Man; yet it remains 
firm and unſhaken, that the human Body is of all Subſtances the moſt mixed, 
and organical : whence ir has ſurprizing Powers and Faculties. For the 
Powers of ſimple Bodies are but few, tho' certain and quick; as being 
little broken, or weakened; and not counterballanced by Mixture : But 
Excellence, and Quantity of Energy reſide in Mixture and Compoſition *. 10, 
The Inſtances of this Po/zrion deſcrve to be collected. Conſider of the Mechanical Powers, Me- 

dicines, Poiſons, Plants, Companies, Government, Arts, the advancement of Philoſophy, &c. 


Man the Wor 
of Providence, 
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10. Man, however, in his firſt Origin, ſeems to be a defenceleſs, naked The Invention 
Creature; ſlow in aſſiſting himſelf, and ſtanding in need of numerous Things. Fire. 


Prometheus, therefore, haſtened to the Invention of Fire, which ſupplies 
and adminiſters to nearly all human Uſes and Neceſſities; inſomuch, that 
if the Soul may be called the Form of Forms ; if the Hand may be called 
the Inſtrument of Inſtruments; Fire may, as properly, be called the 4/itant 
of Aſſiſtants, or the Helper of Helps. For hence proceed numberleſs Opera- 
tions; hence all the Mechanic Aris; and hence infinite Aſſiſtances are afforded 
to the Sciences themſelves. 

11. (c) The manner wherein Prometheus ſtole this Fire, is properly deſcribed 
from the Nature of the Thing; he being ſaid to have done it by applying a 
Rod of Birch, to the Chariot of the Sun: for Birch is uſed in ſtriking and 
beating; which clearly denotes the Generation of Fire to be from the vio- 
lent Percuſſions, and Colliſions of Bodies; whereby the Matters ſtruck are 
ſubtilized, rarified, put into Motion, and ſo prepared to receive the 
Heat of the Celeſtial Bodies; whence they, in a clandeſtine and ſecret 
manner, collect and ſnatch Fire, as it were by ſtealth, from the Chariot 
of the Sun *. 

12. (4) The next is a remarkable part of the Fable; which repreſents, that 


How ſtole by 
rometheus. 


Jupiterpleas'd 


Men, inſtead of Gratitude and Thanks, fell into Indignation and Expoſtula- _— 15 _ 
tion; accuſing both Prometheus and his Fire to Fupiter : and yet the Ac- _ of Men 
cuſation proved highly pleaſing to Jupiter; ſo that he, for this Reaſon, rw Prome- 


| crowned theſe Benefits of Mankind, with a new Bounty, Here it may ſeem theus. 


ſtrange, that the Sin of Ingratitude to a Creator and BenefaCtor ; a Sin ſo 
heinous as to include almoſt all others; ſhould meet with Approbation and 
Reward. But the Allegory has another View; and denotes, that the Accuſation 


Explained of 


and Arraignment both of human Nature, and human Art, among Mankind, calting Men 


proceeds from a moſt noble and laudable Temper of the Mind; and tends 
to a very good purpoſe: whereas the contrary Temper is odious to the 
Gods; and unbeneficial in it ſelf. For they who break into extravagant 
Praiſes of human Nature, and the Arts in vogue; lay themſelves out 
in admiring the Things they already poſſeſs ; and will needs have the 
Sciences cultivated among them, to be thought abſolutely perfect and com- 
plear 3 in the irſt place, ſhow little Regard to the Divine Nature: whilſt 
they extol their own Inventions, almoſt as high as his Perfection. In the 
next place, Men of this Temper are unſerviceable and prejudicial in Life; 
whilſt they imagine themſelves already got to the Top of” Things, and there 
reſt, without farther Enquiry. On the contrary z they who arraign and ac- 
cuſe both Nature and Arts, and are always full of Complaints againſt 
them, not only preſerve a more juſt and modeſt Senſe of Mind ; but are 
alſo perpetually ſtirred up to freſh Induſtry, and new Diſcoveries. Is not 
then the Ignorance and Fatality of Mankind to be extremely pitied, whilſt 
they remain Slaves to the Arrogance of a few of their own Fellows ; and are 


and Nature 
o accoum. 


doatingly fond of that Scrap of Grecian Knowledge, the Peripatetic Philo- 


B b bb 2 ſophy ; 


a See the Author's Example of an Enquiry into the Form of Heat, in the Novum Organum. 
Part II. Sect. I. See alſo the Chapter of Fire in Boerhaave's Chemiſtry. h 
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ſophy; and this to ſuch a Degree, as not only to think all Accuſation or 
Arraignment thereof uſeleſs; but even hold it ſuſpect and dangerous? Cer- 
tainly, the Procedure of Empedocles, tho furious; but eſpecially that of 
Democritus (who with great Modeſty complained, that all Things were 
abſtruſe; that we know nothing; that Truth lies hid in deep Pits; that 
Falſhood is ſtrangely joined and twiſted along with Truth, Cc.) is to be 
preferred before the confident, aſſuming and dogmatical School of Axiſto- 
tle 2. Mankind are, therefore, to be admoniſhed, that the Arraignment of 
Nature and of Art, is pleaſing to the Gods ; and that a ſharp and vehe- 
ment Accuſation of Prometheus, tho? a Creator, a Founder, and a Maſter, 
obtained new Bleſſings and Preſents from the Divine Bounty; and proved 
more ſound and ſerviceable than a diffuſive Harangue of Praiſe and Gratu- 
lation. And let Men be affured, that a fond Opinion they baus already 
acquired enough, is a principal Reaſon why they have — . 
Perpetual 13. (e) That the perpetual Flower of Youth ſhould be the Preſent which 
Touth the re- Mankind received as a Reward for their Accuſation, carries-this Moral; 
_ ; gx that the Ancients ſeem not to have deſpaired of diſcovering Methods, and 
mus Remedies, for retarding old Age, and prolonging the Period of Human 
Life; but rather reckoned it among thoſe things which, thro' ſloth and 
want of diligent Enquiry, periſh and come to nothing, after having been 
once undertaken 3 than among ſuch as are abſolutely impoſſible, or not 
placed within the reach of the human Power. For they fignify, and inti- 
mate, from the true uſe of Fire, and the juſt and ſtrenuous Accuſation, and 
Conviction of the Errors of Art; that the divine Bounty is not wanting to 
Men in ſuch kind of Preſents; but that Men indeed are wanting to 
themſelves ; and lay ſuch an ineſtimable Gift upon the back of a /ow-paced 
Aſs : that is, upon the back of the heavy, dull, lingring Thing, Experience; 
from whoſe ſluggiſh and tortoiſe Pace proceeds that ancient Complaint of 
the ſhortneſs of Life, and the flow advancement of Arts . And certainly 
it may well ſeem, that the two Faculties of Reaſoning and Experience, are 
not hitherto properly joined, and coupled together; but to be ſtill new Gifts 
of the Gods, ſeparately laid, the one upon' the back of a light Bird, or 
abſtraft Philoſophy ; and the other upon an Aſs, or ſlow-paced Practice and Trial. 
AN good * might be conceived of this Aſs; if it were not for his 
Thirſt, and the Accidents of the Way. For we judge, that if any _ 
would 


The Addreſs of the Author may here deſerve to be obſerved. What he is forced on 
many occaſions to ſtifle, or at moſt to ſpeak only by halves, for fear of offending; he here 
openly avouches, in a manner that is ſcarce liable to exception. Indeed, he appears to have 
choſe the preſent Subject, the rather becauſe the Courſe and Nature of decyphering the My- 
#hology of the Ancients, would give him an opportunity of freely, or leſs offenſively expreſſin 
— 1 tor the improvement of Arts and Sciences, and the general Advantage 

nkind, | a 

V Cerrainly, few appear ſenſible, what a number of great Things are till wanting in Philo- 
ſophy, for the Accommodation of Human Life; or even to prevent dreadful Calamities; ſuch 
as happen by Fire, Water, Storms, &#c. Things wherein Men ſeem either quite regard- 
leſs, or confounded; as if they had no Faculties for procuring a Command over Nature in 
theſe Particulars. And to examine it cloſely, we ſhall rhaps find the moral and political 
Warld 43 to their Calamities, no leſs than the — See Vol. II. pag. 61. 

* Sce the Introduction to the Hiſtory of Life and Death, Vol. III. p. 335. 


/ 
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would conſtantly proceed, by a certain Law and Method, in the Road of 
Experience ; and not by the way, thirſt after ſuch Experiments as make 
for Profit or Oftentation * ; nor exchange his Burden, or quit the original 
Deſign, for the ſake of thoſe b; he might be an uſeful Bearer of a new and 
accumulated divine Bounty to Mankind e. 2 . 

14. (J) That this Gift of perpetual Youth ſhould paſs from Men to we Gift of 
Serpents, ſeems added by way of Ornament, and Illuſtration to the Fable a; perpetual 
perhaps intimating, at the ſame time, the ſhame it is for Men, that they, . Sranſ- 
with their Fire, and numerous Arts, cannot procure to themſelves thoſe ons 28 
Things which Nature has beſtowed upon many other Creatures e. 

15. (g) The ſudden Reconciliation of Prometheus to Mankind, after being The Reconci- 
diſappointed of their Hopes, contains a prudent and uſeful Admonition. tion of Pro- 
It points out the Levity and Temerity of Men in new Experiments ; which, — 20 
not preſently ſucceeding, or anſwering to Expectation, Men precipitantly * 
quit their new Undertakings, hurry back to their old ones, and grow 
reconciled thereto *, | 

16. (Y) After the Fable has deſcribed the State of Man, with regard to The Mock-S#- 
Arts and intellectual Matters, it paſſes on to Religion: for after the inventing ee. 
and ſettling of Arts, follows the eſtabliſnment of divine Worſhip; which | 
Hypocriſy preſently enters into, and corrupts, So that by the two Sacrifices 
we have elegantly painted the Perſon of a Man truly Religious, and of an Hy- 
pocrite. One of theſe Sacrifices contained the Fat, or the. Portion of God, 
uſed for burning and incenſing; thereby denoting Affection and Zeal, in- 
cenſed up to his Glory, It likewiſe contained the Bowels, which are expreſ- 
five of Charity; along with the good and ufeful Fleſh. Bur the other 
contained nothing more than dry Bones; which nevertheleſs ſtuffed out the 
Hide, ſo as to make it reſemble a fair, beautiful, and magnificent Sacri- 
fice 3 hereby finely denoting the external and empty Rites and barren Cere- 
monies, wherewith Men burden and ſtuff out the divine Worſhip : Things 
rather intended for Show and Oſtentation, than conducing to Piety. Nor 
are Mankind ſimply content with this Mock-Worfhip of God; but alſo 
impoſe and father it upon him, as if he had choſe and ordained it.. Cer- 
tainly the Prophet, in the Perſon of God, has a fine Expoſtulation, as to this 
Matter of Choice. I this the faſting which I have choſen, that a Man 
ſhould afflift his Soul for a Day; and bow down his Head like a Bulruſh? .. 

15. (i) After thus touching the State of Religion, the Fable next turns Vulcan form- 
to Manners, and the Conditions of human Life. And tho? it be a very com- , Fandora. 
mon, yet is ita juſt Interpretation, that Pandora denotes the Pleaſures and 
Licentiouſneſs, which the Cultivation and Luxury of the Arts of civil Life 
introduce, as it were, by the inſtrumental Efficacy of Fire: whence the 


Works of the voluptuary Arts are properly attributed to Vulcan, the God 
| | | £00 


2 See the Fable of Atalanta, Fab. V. below. 
d As almoſt the whole Body of Mankind, both Philoſophers and others, ſeem to have done. 
© See the Author's Method of Learned Experience; de Augment. Scientiar. Sect. XII. 


d See Introduction, I. . &c. 
e See the Author's Hiſtory of Life and Death. | 
f Which is one principal Reaſon of the flow Advancement of Arts. 
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of Fire. And hence infinite Miſeries and Calamities have proceeded to 
the Minds, the Bodies, and the Fortunes of Men, together with a late 
Repenrance ; and this not only in each Man's particular, but alſo in Kingdoms 
and States: for Wars and Tumults, and Tyrannies, have all ariſen from this 
ſame Fountain, or Box of Pandora. 

TheBehaviour 18. (&) *Tis worth obſerving how beautifully, and elegantly, the Fable 

of Epime- has drawn two reigning Characters in human Life ; and given two Exam- 

_ e Fan- les, or Tablatures of them, under the Perſons of Prometheus and Epime- 

8 tbeus. The Followers of Epimetheus are improvident; ſee not far before 
them; and prefer ſuch Things as are agreeable for the preſent ; whence they 
are oppreſſed with numerous Straits, Difficulties, and Calamities ; with 
which they almoſt continually ſtruggle : but in the mean time gratify their 
own Temper ; and, for want of a better Knowledge of Things, feed their 
Minds with many vain Hopes: and as with ſo many pleaſing Dreams, delight 
themſelves ; and ſweeten the Miſeries of Life. 

That of Pro- 19. (1!) Bat the Followers of Prometheus are the prudent, wy Men, that 

\metheus. look into Futurity ; and cautiouſly guard againſt, prevent, and undermine 
many Calamities and Misfortunes. But this watchful, provident Temper is 

attended with a deprivation of numerous Pleaſures, and the loſs of various 

Delights; whilſt ſuch Men debar themſelves the uſe even of innocent Things: 
and what is ſtill worſe, rack and torture themſelves with Cares, Fears, and 
Diſquiets; being bound faſt to the Pillar of Neceſſity; and tormented 
with numberleſs Thoughts (which for their ſwiftneſs are well compared to 
an Eagle) that continually wound, tear, and gnaw their Liver, or Mind ; 
unleſs, perhaps they find ſome ſmall Remiſſion by Intervals, or as it were at 
Nights: but then new Anxieties, Dreads, and Fears, ſoon return again, as 
It were in the Morning. And therefore, very few Men, of either Temper, 
have ſecured to themſelves the Advantages of Providence; and kept clear 
.of Diſquiets, Troubles, and Misfortunes. | 

Atifted by 20. (mn) Nor indeed can any Man obtain this End, without the Aſſiſtance 

Hercules. of Hercules; that is, of ſuch Fortitude and Conſtancy of Mind, as ſtands 
prepared againſt every Event; and remains indifferent to every Change; 
looking forward without being daunted; enjoying the Good without diſ- 
dain ; and enduring the Bad without impatience. And it muſt be obſerved, 
that even Prometheus had not the Power to free himſelf ; but owed his 
Deliverance to another : for no natural, inbred Force and Fortitude could 
prove equal to ſuch a Task. The Power of releaſing him came from the 
utmoſt Confines of the Ocean, and from the Sun; that is, from Apollo, 
or Knowledze; and again, from a due Conſideration of the uncertainty, 
inſtability, and fluctuating State of human Life; which is aptly repreſented 
by failing the Ocean. Accordingly Virgil has prudently joined theſe two 
together; accounting him happy who knows the Cauſes of Things; and has 


conquered all his Fears, Apprebenſions, and Superſtitions *. 
| | 21. 


® Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere Ca uſas, 
uique metus omnes & inexorabile Fatum 
LJ abjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari. 
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21. Tis added, with great Elegance, for ſupporting and confirming Hercules 
the human Mind, that the great Hero who thus delivered him, ſail'd the Ocean 3 
in a Cup or Pitcher; to prevent the Fear, or Complaint, as if, through the Pircher. 
Narrowneſs of our Nature, or a too great Fragility thereof, we were abſo- 
lutely incapable of that Fortitude and Conſtancy, to which Seneca finely 
alludes, when he ſays, *Tis a noble Thing, at once to participate the Frailty of 
Man, and the Security of a God. 


22. We have hitherto, that we might not break the connexion of Things, prometheu: 


deſignedly omitted the laſt Crime of Prometheus, that of attempting the attempting 

Chaſtity of Minerva; which heinous Offence, it doubtleſs was, that cauſed Pallas. 

the Puniſhment of having his Liver gnaw'd by the Vulture. The Mean- 

ing ſeems to be this; that when Men are puffed up with Arts and Know- 

ledge, they often try to ſubdue even the divine Wiſdom ; and bring it 

under the Dominion of Senſe and Reaſon : whence inevitably follows a 

perpetual, and reſtleſs rending and tearing of the Mind. A ſober and hum-- 

ble Diſtinction muſt, therefore, be made betwixt divine and human Things; 

and betwixt the Oracles of Senſe and Faith ; unleſs Mankind had rather 

chuſe an beretical Religion, and a fictitious and romantic Philoſophy *: . 
23. () The laſt Particular in the Fable is the Games of the Torch, inſtituted The Games 


to Prometheus; which again relates to Arts and Sciences, as well as the In. the Torchs 


vention of Fire, for the Commemoration and Celebration whereof, theſe Games 
were held. And here we have an extremely prudent Admonition, directing us 
to expect the Perfection of the Sciences from Succeſſion ; and not from the Swift- 
neſs and Abilities of any ſingle Perſon : for he who is fleeteſt and ſtrongeſt in 
the Courſe, may perhaps be leſs fit to keep his Torch alight, ſince there is 
danger of its going out from too rapid, as well as from too ſlow a motion 
But this kind of conteſt with the Torch ſeems to have been long dropt, 
and neglected ; the Sciences appearing to have flouriſhed principally in their 
firſt Authors, as Ariſtotle, Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy, &c. whilſt their Succeſ- 
ſors have done very little, or ſcarce made any attempts. But it were highly 
to be wiſhed, that theſe Games might be renewed, to the honour of Promethens, 
or human Nature ; and that they, might excite Conteſt, Emulation and 
laudable Endeavours; and the Deſign meet with ſuch Succeſs, as not to 
hang tottering, tremulous, and hazarded upon the Torch of any ſingle 
Perſon ©. Mankind, therefore, ſhould be admoniſhed to rouze themſelves, . 
and try and exert their own Strength and Chance; and not place all 
their Dependance upon a few Men, whoſe Abilities and Capacities, perhaps, . 
are not greater than their own. . | 
24. Theſe are the Particulars which appear to us ſhadowed out by this trite The Fable 
and vulgar Fable; tho' without denying that there may be contained in 1 10 
ſeveral Intimations that have a ſurprizing Correſpondence with the Chriſtian ini. 
| I | Myfter ie So + 


2 See the De Augment. Scientiar. Set. XXVIII. and Supplem. XV. 

> This Matter is abundantly explained in the de Augmentis, and Novum Organum. 

© The Author here ſeems to have had himſelf in view ; as being rhe only Reſtorer or 
Promoter of theſe Games, in his Time. See the Doirine of the Traditive Lamp, in the de 
Aug ment. Scientiar. Vol. I. pag. 146, 147. 
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Myſteries. In particular, the Voyage of Hercules, made in a Pitcher, to re- 
leaſe Prometbeus, bears an alluſion to the Word of God, coming in the frail 
Veſſel of the Fleſh to redeem Mankind. But we indulge our ſelves no ſuch 


_ Liberties as theſe ; for fear of uſing ſtrange Fire at the Altar of the Lord 5 


1 
The Faris of OR RHEUs explained; of NATURAL and 
Morar PRHITLOSOPHx. | | 


4 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Fable of L HE Fable of Orpheus, tho trite and common, has never 


Orpheus how 


been well interpreted; and ſeems to hold out a Picture 


W univerſal Philoſophy : for to this Senſe may be eaſily transferr d 


Furydice 


recovered. 


And loſt 
again, 


what is {aid of his being a wonderful and perfectly divine- Perſon, 
skill d in all Kinds of Harmony, ſubduing and drawing all Things 
after him by ſweet and gentle Methods and Modulations. For the 
Labours of Orpheus exceed the Labours of Hercules, both in power 
and dignity ; as the Works of Knowledge exceed the Works of 
Strength. | | 


i _ 
The FABLE. 


25 Rpheus Ha uving his beloved Wife ſnatched from him by 
ſudden Death, reſolved upon deſcending to the Infernal 
Regions; to try, if by the Power of his Harp 2 could re-obtain 
her. And in effect, he ſo appeaſed and ſoothed the Infernal Powers 
by the Melody and Sweetneſs of his Harp and Voice, that they in- 
dulged him the Liberty of taking her back; on condition that ſhe 
ſhould follow him behind, he not turn to look upon her 
tall they came into open Day (a): But he, thro the impatience of his 
Care and Affection, and thinking himſelf almoſt paſt danger, at 
_ looked behind him; whereby the Condition was wiolated, 
and ſhe again precipitated to Pluto's Regions. From this time 
. i, Orpheus 


a This Fable, and its Explanation may deſerve to be read again and again, as a little Syſtem 
of Phyſics, Morality, Religion, and all kinds of Learning. And perhaps the full Inter pretation 
and Elegance of the whole can ſcarce be perceived, without having frequent Recourſe from 
the Parts of the Explanation to the correſponding Parts of the Fable. 
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Orpheus * penſrve and ſad, a Hater of the Sex, and went into 
Solitude (G); where by the ſame Sweetneſs of his Harp and Voice 
he firſt drew the wild Beaſts of all ſorts about him; ſo that, for- Orpheus 6 
getting their Natures, they were neither actuated by Revenge," Mu 
Cruelty, Luſt, Hunger, or the Deſire of Prey ; but ſtood gazing Beaſts, 
about him, in a tame and gentle manner ; liſtening attentively to his 
Muſic. Nay, ſo great was the Power and Efficacy of his Har- 
mony, that it even cauſed the Trees and Stones to remove, and — wm 
place themſelves, in a regular Manner, about him. When he had © 
for a time, and with great admiration, continued to do this; at 
length the Thracian Women, raiſed by the Inſtigation of Bacchus, 
firſt blew a deep and hoarſe-ſounding Horn, in ſuch an outrageous n Muſvc 
manner, that it quite drowned the Muſic of Orpheus. And thus 12 
the Power, which, as the Link of their Society, held all 


Things in order, being diſſolved ; Diſturbance reign'd anew ; each Things return 


Creature returned to its own Nature; and purſued and prey'd u _ CT 
its Fellow, as before. The Rocks and Woods alſo ſtarted back to atures, 
their former Places; and even Orpheus himſelf was at laſt torn Orpheus 
10 pieces by theſe female Furies; and his Limbs ſtattered all over bern to pieces. 
the Deſart. But, in Sorrow and Revenge for his Death, the nnelicon fnks 
Rzver Helicon, ſacred tothe Muſes, hid its Waters under Ground; and riſes 
and roſe again m other Places (c). again. 


The ExPLANATION. 


3. (a) HE Fable receives this Explanation. The Mufic of Orphens Orpheus's 
| is of two kinds; one that appeaſes the infernal Powers ; and Muſic of two 
the other that draws together the wild Beaſts and Trees. The former 
properly relates to natural, and the latter to moral Philoſophy, or civil — 
ciety. The Re. inſtatement and Reſtoration of corruptible Things, is the Per. 
nobleſt Work of natural Philoſophy ; and, in a leſs degree, the Pre ſervation 
of Bodies in their own State, or a prevention of their Diſſolution and Cor- 
ruption. And if this be 1 it can certainly be effected no other way 
than by proper and exquiſite Attemperations of Nature; as it were by the 
Harmony and fine touching of the Harp *, But as this is a Thing of exceed- 
ing great Difficulty, the End is ſeldom obtained; and that, probably, for 


2 Without an Allegory, by diſcovering and acting according to the Laws of Nature; as thoſe 
of Attraction, Gravitation, Motion, Separation, Mixture, Preſervation, Putrefaction, Regeneration, &c. 


See the Sylva Sylvarum paſſim, the Hiſtory of Life and Death. 
Vor. I. ; Cccc no 
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no reaſon more than a curious and unſeaſonable Impatience and Solli- 


citude 2. | 


_ Philoſoph 
| — 22 to 


civil Affairs. 


er find 


4. (0 And therefore Philoſophy being almoſt unequal to theTaſk, has cauſe 
to grow ſad ; and hence betakes it ſelf to human Affairs; inſinuating into 
Men's minds the love of Virtue, Equity and Peace, by means of Eloquence 
and Perſuaſion ; thus forming Men into Societies ; bringing them under 
Laws and Regulations; and making them forget their unbridled Pafſions and 
Aﬀections ; ſo long as they hearken to Precepts, and ſubmit to Diſcipline. 
And thus they ſoon after build themſelves Habitations, form Cities, cul- 
tivate Lands, plant Orchards, Gardens, &c. So that they may not 
improperly be ſaid to remove and call the Trees and Stones together. 

5. And this regard to Civil Afairs, is juſtly and regularly placed after 


ye Diath ij diligent Trial made for reſtoring the mortal Body ; the Attempt being 
unavoidable. fruſtrated in the end: becauſe the unavoidable Neceſſity of Death, thus evi- 


Orpheus 
averſe to 
Women 


Wedlock. 


Orpheus torn, 
and Helicon 
hid. 


dently laid before Mankind, animates them to ſeek a kind of Eternity by 
Works of Perpetuity, Character and Fame. | 

6. *Tis alſo prudently added, that Orpheus was afterwards averſe to Wo- 
men and Wedlock ; becauſe the Indulgence of a married State, and the 
natural Affections which Men have for their Children, often prevent them 
from entring upon any grand, noble, or meritorious Enterprize for the pub- 
lic Good ©; as thinking ir ſufficient to obtain Immortality by their Deſcen- 
dants, without endeavouring at great Actions. | 

7. (c) And even the Works of Knowledge, tho' the moſt excellent 
among human Things, have their Periods : for after Kingdoms and Common- 
wealths have flouriſhed for a time ; Diſturbances, Seditions and Wars often 
ariſe: in the Din whereof, firſt the Laws are filent, and not heard s; and 
then Men return to their own depraved Natures : whence cultivated Lands 
and Cities ſoon become deſolate and waſte, And if this Diſorder continues, 
Learning and Philoſophy is infallibly torn to pieces; ſo that only ſome 


- ſcattered Fragments thereof can afterwards be found up and down, in a few 


places, like Planks after a Shipwreck. And barbarous Times ſucceeding, 
the River Helicon dips under Ground ; that is, Letters are buried, till Things 


having undergone their due Courſe of Changes, Learning riſes again, and 


ſhews its Head; tho? ſeldom in the ſame Place, but in ſome other 5 
tion *. 1 | 82; 


Mien being eager to ſee the end of natural Philoſophy, without once ro purſue 
the means: for the Laws of Nature are not eaſily found; eſpecially in that prepoſterous and 
abſurd manner, by Reaſoning and Speculation, without proper Tryals, and Experimental En- 
quiries, Hy 4 
„ See above . 3. ö "A 3 on 
See the Eſſay on — and Single Life. Vol Il. pag. 102. | 
* Here lies the Allegory of the deep-ſounding Horn, mentioned in the Fable. 
 * Thus we ſee that a 8 OM . 
us denotes Learning, | 5 
8 * or the Subject of Learning, 
Ba 1 . 
the eee women © Men s ungovern'd Paſſions and Appetires, G. 
And in the fame manner, theſe Fables might be familiarly illuſtrated, and brought down to the 
Capacities of Children; who uſually learn them in an unſcientifical manner at School. 
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| | V. 
The Fazir of ATALANTA and HIrOME NES; 
explained of the Conteſt betwixt A R T and NATURE. 


The FAB L. E. 


Talanta, who was exceeding fleet, contended with Hippo Atalanta cou- 
menes in the Courſe ; on condition, that if Hippomenes won, 1171s 7 

he ſhould eſpouſe her ; or forfeit his Life, if he loſt. The Match © © 

was very unequal ; for Atalanta had conquered Numbers, to their 

deſtruction. Hippomenes, therefore, had recourſe to Stratagem. 

He procured three 1 Apples; and purpoſely carried them with 

him : they ſtarted; Atalanta out-ſtripped bim ſpon; then Hippo- 

menes bowled one of his Apples before her, a-croſs the Courſe, in 

order, not only to mate her ſtoop; but to draw her out of the Path. 

She, prompted by female Curioſity, and the Beauty of the golden 

Fruit, ſtarts from the Courſe to take up the Apple. Hippomenes, 

in the mean time, holds on his way, and ſteps before her; but ſbe, 


| 7 her natural Swiftneſs, ſoon fetches up her loſt Ground ; and leaves 
; 
fe 


1. 


im again behind. Hippomenes however, by rightly timing his 
and third Throw, at length, won the Race; not by his 


co 
 Storftneſs, but his Cunning. 


The EX PLANATION. 


1 Fable ſeems to contain a noble Allegory of the Conteſt betwixt A, nta 
Art and Nature. For Art, here denoted by Atalanta, is much genes Ns: 


ſwifter, or more expeditious, in its Operations than Nature, when all Obſta- ture. 
cles and Impediments are removed; and ſooner arrives at its End. This 

appears almoſt in every Inſtance. Thus Fruit comes ſlowly from the Ker- 

nel, but ſoon by Inoculation or Inſition: Clay, left to it ſelf, is a long time 

in acquiring a ſtony Hardneſs ; but is preſently burnt by Fire into Brick *. 4 Hippo- 
So again in human Life, Nature is a long while in alleviating and aboliſh- menes Art. 
ing the remembrance of Pain, and aſſuaging the Troubles of the Mind; | 
but moral Philoſophy, which is 2 Art of living, performs it . 

: | CCC2 | et 


2 A proper Collection of theſe Inſtances ſhould be made for the Encouragement of Men in their 
Endeavyours to advance Arts, and produce conſiderable Effects. | 
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Vet this Prerogative and ſingular Efficacy of Art, is ſtopt and retarded, to 
the infinite detriment of human Life, by certain golden Apples : for there 
is no one Science, or Art, that conſtantly holds on its true and proper Courſe 
to the end; but they are all continually ſtopping ſhort, forſaking the 
track, and turning aſide to Profit and Convenience; exactly like Atalanta. 
Whence, tis no wonder that Art gets not the Victory over Nature; nor, 
according to the Condition of the Conteſt, brings her under Subjection: 
but, on the contrary, remains ſubject to her, as a Wife to a Husband 3. 


| VI. 
The FABLE of ExicTHONIUS; explained of the im- 
proper Uſe of Force in NAT uRAL PRHILOSOrRHV. 


The FA BI. E. 


HE Poets feign that Vulcan attempted the Chaſtity of Mi- 
nerva; and impatient of Refuſal, had recourſe to Force: 
but in the Struggle, his Semen fell upon the Ground, and produced 
Ericthonius; whoſe Body from the Middle upwards was comely, and 
well proportioned ; but his Thighs and Legs, ſmall, ſhrunk, and 
deformed, like an Eel. Conſcious of this Defect, he became the In- 
ventor of Chariots ; ſo as to ſhew the graceful, but conceal the de- 
formed Part of his Body. | 


The ExPLAaNATION. 


T7; ſtrange and monſtrous Fable ſeems to carry this Meaning. Art 
is here repreſented under the Perſon of Vulcan; by reaſon of the va- 


rious Uſes it makes of Fire: and Nature under the Perſon of Minerva; by 


it 


* The Author in all his phyſical Works, proceeds upon this Foundation; that it is poſſible, 
and practicable, for Art to obtain the Victory over Nature; that is, for human Induſtry and 
Power to procure, by the means of proper Knowledge, ſuch things as are neceſſary to ren - 
der Life as happy and commodious as its mortal State will allow : For inſtance, that it is 
poſſible to lengthen the preſent Period of human Life; bring the Winds more under Com- 
mand, and every way extend and enlarge the Dominion, or Empire, of Man over the Works 
of Nature. And let no one fearfully apprehend, that there is danger in thus endeavouring to 
take the Reins of Government out of Nature's hands, and putting them into the weak hands 
of Men: for the Diſtinction betwixt Men and Nature, is imaginary, and only made to help 
the Underſtanding ; Man himſelf being neceſſarily ſubje& to the Laws of Nature: tho' within 
the Compaſs of theſe Laws be has a very extenſive Power, that will always be commenſurate | 


to Knowledge. 


reaſon of the Induſtry employed in her Works. Art, therefore, whenever 
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| it offers violence to Nature, in order to conquer, ſubdue, and bend her to | 
its Purpoſe, by Tortures and Force of all kinds ; ſeldom obtains the End 
propoſed * : Yet upon great Struggle and Application, there proceed cer- - 

tain imperfect Births ; or lame abortive Works; ſpecious in appearance, 

bur weak and unſtable in uſe : which are, nevertheleſs, with great Pomp, 

and deceitfu] Appearances, triumphantly carried about, and ſhewn by Im- 

poſtors. A Procedure very familiar, Foe remarkable, in chemical Productions, 

and new mechanical Inventions ; eſpecially when the Inventors rather hug 

their Errors, than improve upon them ; and go on ſtruggling with Nature, 

— courting her, in the proper obſequious manner, for an intimate Em- 

race b. F | 


VIL 


The FAB L. E of Icarus, and that of SCYLLA and 
CHARYBDIS; explained of Mediocrity in NATURAL 
and Morai Prilosorny. 


The FAB EE. 


I. NAEdiocrity, or the holding of a middle Courſe, has been highly Uluru 
- extolled in Morality ; but little in matters of Science; tho */eful in the 

no leſs uſeful and proper here: whilſt in Politicks tis held ſuſpected, or 
to be employ'd with udgment. The Ancients deſcribed Mediocrity 
in Manners, by the Courſe preſcribed to Icarus; and in matters of 
the Underſtanding, by the Steering betwixt Scylla and Charybdis ; on 
account of the great difficulty and danger in paſſing thoſe Streights. 

2. Icarus, being to fly croſs the Sea, was ordered by- his Father 
neither to ſoar too high, nor fly too low ; for as his Wings were lcarus's Flight 
faſtened together with Wax, there was danger of its melting by the Fal. 
Sun's heat in too high a flight ; and of its becoming leſs tenacious by 
the moiſture, if he kept too near the vapour of the Sea. But he, 
with a juvenile Confidence, ſoars aloft ; and fell down ys 5 

N | | Ahe 


2 See below, Fable VIII. | | 
b Tis a fundamental Poſition with the Author, that Nature, like the Ladies, can only be 


won by Submiſſion. See the Novum Organum paſſim. 
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The EX PLANATION. 


| \ 
The Diffe- 3. HE Fable is vulgar, and eaſily interpreted ; for the Path of Vir- 
rence betwixt tue lies ſtrait, between Exceſs on the one fide, and Defect on the 
= ard other. And no wonder that Exceſs ſhould prove the bane of Icarus, exult- 
; ing in juvenile Strength and Vigour : for Exceſs is the natural Vice of Youth ; 
as Defect is that of old Age. And if a Man muſt periſh by either, Icarus 
choſe the better of the two; for all Defects are juſtly eſteemed more de- 
praved than Exceſſes. There is ſome Magnanimity in Exceſs, that, like a Bird, 
claims kindred with the Heavens: but Defect is a Reptile, that baſely crawls 
upon the Earth. Twas excel/ently ſaid by Heraclitus ; a dry Light makes 
the beſt Soul: for if the Soul contracts moiſture from the Earth, it perfect. 
, degenerates and finks. On the other hand, Moderation muſt be — 
to prevent this fine Light from burning, by its too great Subtilty and 
Dryneſs. But theſe Obſervations are common. 
The Allegory 4. In Matters of the Underſtanding it requires great Skill, and a particu- 
of Scylla and lar Felicity, to ſteer clear of Scylla and Charybdis. If the Ship ſtrikes upon 
Charybdis. Scylla, *tis daſhed in pieces againſt the Rocks: if upon Charybdis, it is ſwal- 
lowed outright. This Allegory is pregnant with matter ; but we ſhall only 
obſerve the Force of it lies here, that a Mean be obſerved in every Doctrine 
and Science, and in the Rules and Axioms thereof, between the Rocks of 
Diſtin#tions, and the Whirl-pools of Univer /alities : for theſe two are the Bane 
and Shipwreck of fine Genius's and Arts *. | 


VIII. 


The FABLE of PrzoTEUus; explained of Matter and 
its Changes. 


The FAB E. 


Proteus, Nep-· 1. Roteus, according to the Poets, was Neptune's Herd(man ; 
ae H/ | an old Man (a), and amoſt extraordinary Prophet; who under- 
Prophes. ſtood Things paſt and preſent as well as future; ſo that —_ 

| | the 


2 For Arts are founded on Particulars, as we ſee in the Arts of Paper, Sugar, rarng agus 
Cc. ſo that Generals let Arts flip thro them : and ſubtile Diſtinctions and Diviſions ſplit and 


grind Nature ſo far, as to render the Objects unfit for the Hand, the Senſe, or even the 
Underſtanding to work with, to advantage. Hence thoſe fruitleſs and barren Speculations of 
the Schoolmen; the intinite Diviſibility of Matter; and mathematical Notions, and metaphytical 
Powers introduced into Phylicks. OS 
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the buſmeſs of Divination, he was the Revealer and Interpreter 
of all Antiquity, and Secrets of every kind. He lived in a vaſt 
Cave; where his Cuſtom was to tell over his Herd of Sea-Catves 
at Noon, and then to ſleep (b). Whoever conſulted him, had no 
other way of obtaining an Anſwer, but by binding him with Mana- 
cles and Fetters; when he, endeavouring to free himſelf, would 
change into all kinds of Shapes and miraculous Forms; as of Fire, 
Water, wild Beaſis, Kc. till at length he reſumed his own Shape 


_ agaim(c). 


His Tranſ- 
formations. 


The EXPLANAT ION. 


2. (a) His Fable ſeems to point at the Secrets of Nature; and the States ,,..... 4 
of Matter. For the Perſon of Proteus denotes Matter, the notes Matter. 
oldeſt of all Things, after God himſelf ; that reſides, as in a Cave, under 

the vaſt Concavity of the Heavens. He is repreſented as the Servant of 

Neptune ; becauſe the various Operations and Modifications of Matter, are 
principally wrought in a fluid State. The Herd, or Flock of Proteus, 

ſeems to be no other than the ſeveral kinds of Animals, Plants and Mine- His Herd 
rals, in which Matter appears to diffuſe and ſpend it ſelf; ſo that after „hart.. 
having formed theſe ſeveral Species, and as it were finiſhed its Task, it 

ſeems to ſleep and repoſe ; without otherwiſe attempting to produce any 

new ones. And this is the Moral of Prozeus*s counting his Herd, then going 

to ſleep. | : | 

3. () This is faid to be done at Noon, not in the Morning or Evening; G nein 1 
by which is meant the Time belt fitted and diſpoſed for the Production of them ar 
Species; from a Matter duly prepared, and made ready before-hand ; and Noon. 
now lying in a middle State, between its firſt Rudiments and Decline : which, 
we learn from ſacred Hiſtory, was the Caſe at the time of the Creation; 
when, by the efficacy of the divine Command, Matter directly came together, 
without any transformation or intermediate Changes, which it affects; in- 
ſtantly obeyed the Order; and appeared in the form of Creatures. 

4. () And thus far the Fable reaches of Proteus, and his Flock, at liber- proteus 
ty and unreſtrained. For the Univerſe, with the common Structures and bound. 
Fabricks of the Creatures, is the Face of Matter, not under conſtraint; or 
as the Flock wrought upon, and tortured, by human means. But if any skill - 
ful Miniſter of Nature ſhall apply Force to Matter; and by deſign torture 
and vex it, in order to its Annihilation; ir, on the contrary, being brought 
under this Neceſſity, changes and transforms it ſelf into a ſtrange Variety 
of Shapes and Appearances ; for nothing but the Power of the Creator 
can annihilate, or truly deſtroy it: ſo that at length, running thro' the 


whole Circle of Transformations, and compleating its Period, it in ſome de- 
| | gree 


a Proteus properly ſignifies primary, oldeſt, or firſt. 
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His Prophe- 


ric Gift. 


The elder 
| Cupid. 


The younger. 
| the Gods, born of Venus; and upon him the Attributes of the elder 
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gree reſtores it ſelf, if the Force be continued. And that Method of bind- 
ing, torturing, or detaining, will prove the moſt effectual and expeditious, 
which makes uſe of . and Fetters; that is, lays hold and works upon 
Matter in the extremeſt Degrees *. | 
5. The addition in the Fable that makes Proteus a Prophet, who had the 
Knowledge of Things paſt, preſent and future, excellently agrees with the 
nature of Matter; as he who knows the Properties, the Changes, and the 
Proceſſes of Matter, muſt, of neceſſity, underſtand the Effects and Sum of 
what it does, has done, or can do; tho? his Knowledge extends not to all 
the Parts and Particulars thereof“. 4; 


IX. 


The FABLE of Currp; explained of the Corpuſcular 


_ Philoſophy. 
The FABLE. 
L; HE Particulars related by the Poets of Cupid, or Love, 


do not properly agree to the ſame Perſon; yet they differ 
only ſo far, that if the Confuſion of Perſons be rejected, the Cor- 


reſpondence may hold. They ſay, that Love was the moſt ancient 
of all the Gods; and exiſted before every thing elſe, except Chaos, 


which is held coeval-therewith (a). But for Chaos, the Ancients 
never paid divine Filonours, nor gave the Title of a God thereto. 
Love is repreſented abſolutely without Progenitor (b) ; except- 
ing only that he is ſaid to have proceeded from the Egg of Nox; 
but that himſelf begot the Gods, and all Things elſe, on Chaos (c). 
His Attributes are four; viz. 1. Perpetual Infancy (4), 2. Blind- 
nels (2), 3. Nakedneſs (f), and 4. Archery (g). 

2. There was alſo another Cupid, or Love, the youngeſt Son of 


are transferred, with ſome degree of Correſpondence (H. = 


The Author has propoſed a certain Method of working in this manner, by means of a new 
Engine, or particular Digeſtor applied to the Fire. See Sybua Sylvarum, pag. 93. and the Hi. 


47S Rarity and Denſity, Sect. V. 3, 8, 


8, 9. 
See above Fable V. ad finem. See als the Nov. Organ. Part II. Aph. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. 
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The ExPLAanATION. 


3. (a) His Fable points at, and enters, the Cradle of Nature. Love ſeems The moving 
| to be the Appetite, or [ncentive, of the primitive Matter; or, to Principle of 

ſpeak more diſtinctly, the natural Motion, or moving Principle, of the origi- Hie — 

nal Corpuſcles, or Atoms: this being the moſt ancient, and only Power that * 

made and wrought all Things out of Matter. (Y) Tis abſolutely without 

Parent, that is, without Cauſe ; for Cauſes are as Parents to Egects: but this 

Power or Efficacy could have no natural Cauſe ; for, excepting God, nothing 

was before it: and therefore it could have no Efficient in Nature. And as 

nothing is more inward with Nature, it can neither be a Genus nor a Form; 

and therefore, whatever it is, it muſt be ſomewhat poſitive, tho? inexpreſſi - 

ble. (c) And if it were poſlible to conceive its Modus and Proceſs; yet it 

could not be known from its Cauſe; as being, next to God, the Cau/e of 

Cauſes, and it ſelf without a Cauſe. And perhaps we are not to hope that 

the Modus of it ſhould fall, or be comprehended ; under human Enquiry. 

Whence *tis properly feigned to be the Egg of Nox ; or laid in the dark“. 

4. The divine Philoſopher declares, that God has made every Thing beautiful Confirmed 
in its Seaſon; and has given over the World to our Diſputes and Enquiries : but from Solo- 
that Man cannot find out the Work which God has wrought, from its Beginning on. 
up to its End. Thus the ſummary or collective Law of Nature, or the Prin- 
ciple of Love, impreſſed by God upon the original Particles of all Things, ſo 
as to make them attract each other and come together; by the repetition 
and multiplication whereof, all the variety in the Univerſe is produced; can 
ſcarce poſſibly find full admittance into the Thoughts of Men; tho? ſome 
faint Notion may be had thereof. The Greek Philoſophy is ſubtile, and 
buſied in diſcovering the material Principles of Things ; but negligent and 
languid in diſcovering the Principles of Motion; in which the Energy and Effi- 
cacy of every Operation conſiſts. And here the Greek Philoſophers ſeem The Greek | 
perfectly blind and childiſh : for the Opinion of the Peripateticks, as to Philoſophers. 
the Stimulus of Matter, by Privation, is little more than Words; or | 
rather Sound than Signification. And they who refer it to God, tho? the 
do well therein, yet they do it by a Start; and not by proper Degrees of Aſ- 
ſent: for doubtleſs there is one ſummary or capital Law in which Nature 
meets, ſubordinate to God; viz. the Law mentioned in the Paſſage above 
quoted from Solomon; or the Work which God has wrought from its Begin- 
ning up to its End.. 

5. Democritus, who farther conſidered this Subject, having firſt ſuppoſed Democricus: 
an Atom, or Corpuſcle, of ſome dimenſion or figure, attributed thereto 
et it be examined what Approximations have been made by the modern Philoſophers to 
the Inveſtigation of this Principle; in their Poctrines, Calculations, and Attempts to aſſign the 
Cauſe of Gravity. | | | 

Þ ix. The Chain of Cauſes and Effects, traced gradually up to its laſt Link; where Philo- 
ſophy ends: but not before it has diſcovered every intermediate Link. | 


VoI. I. one 
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one Appetite, Deſire, or firſt Motion ſimply; and another comparatively: 
imagining that all Things properly tended to the Centre of the World; thoſe 
containing more Matter falling faſter to the Center, and thereby removing, 
and in the Shock driving away, ſuch as held leſs. But this is a ſlender 
Conceit, and regards too few Particulars; for neither the Revolutions of 
the celeſtial Bodies, nor the Contractions and Expanſions of Things, can 

4 Epicu- be reduced to this Principle. And for the Opinion of Epicurus, as to the 

rus. declination and fortuitous agitation of Atoms; this only brings the Matter 
back again to a Trifle, and wraps it up in Ignorance and Night *. | 

n 6. (d) Cupid is elegantly drawn a perpetual Child: for Compounds are 

4 Child. larger Things, and have their Periods of Age; but the firſt Seeds or 

| Atoms of Bodies are ſmall, and remain in a perpetual infant State b. 

Naked. J. (e) He is again juſtly repreſented naked ; as all Compounds may pro- 
perly be ſaid to be dreſſed and cloathed, or to aſſume a Perſonage ; whence 

| nothing remains truely naked, but the original Particles of Things. 

Blind. 8. () The Blindneſs of Cupid contains a deep Allegory ; for this ſame 
Cupid, Love, or Appetite of the World, ſeems to have very little Foreſight ; 

burt directs his Steps and Motions conformably to what he finds next him; 

as blind Men do when they feel out their way: which renders the divine 

and over-ruling Providence and Foreſight the more ſurprizing ; as by a 

certain ſteady Lato, it brings ſuch a beautiful Order, and Regularity, of Things 

on * what ſeems extremely caſual, void of Deſign, and as it were really 
ind. ö 

A» Archer. 9. (g) The laſt Attribute of Cupid is Archery; viz. a Virtue or Power 
operating at a diſtance : for every thing that operates at a diſtance, may 
ſeem, as it were, to dart, or ſhoot withArrows. And whoever allows of Atoms 
and Vacuity, neceſſarily ſuppoſes that the Virtue of Atoms operates at a 
diſtance z for without this Operation, no Motion could be excited, on ac- 
count of the Vacuum interpoſing; but all Things would remain Nluggiſh and 


unmoved. 
The 10. (Y) As to the other Cupid, he is properly ſaid to be the youngeſt Son 
* of the Gods; as his Power could not take « ty before the formation of 


Species, or particular Bodies. The Deſcription given us of him transfers 
the Allegory to Morality ; tho? he ſtill retains ſome reſemblance with the 
ancient Cupid: for as Venus univerſally excites the Affection of Aſſociation, 
and the deſire of Procreation ; her Son Cupid applies the Affection to Indi- 
viduals : ſo that the general Diſpoſition proceeds from Venus, but the more 
cloſe Sympathy from Cupid. The former depends upon a near Approxima- 
tion of Cauſes ; but the latter upon deeper, more neceſſitating and uncon- 
trolable Principles; as if they proceeded from the antient Cupid, on whom 
all exquiſite Sympathies depend e. | 


X. The 
a See above F. 3. 5 = 
» gee Sir anc Newton of the Original Particles of Matter, in the Queries at the End of his 
Opticks. , 


© See this Fable farther illuſtrated at the Beginning of the ff+þ Part of the Author's Inſtau- 
ration. Vol. III. ö | | 
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X. 
The FAB LE of DEU CAT TON; explained of an uſeful 
Hint in IVatural Philoſophy. 4 


The FABLE. 


I 2 HE Poets tell us, that the Inhabitants of the old Warld being The orale of 
totally deſtroyed by the univerſal Deluge, excepting Deuca- bf p 

lion and Pyrrha ; theſe two, deſiring with zealous and fervent PO Tr 
Devotion, to reſtore Mankind, received this Oracle for Anſwer ; 

that they ſhould ſucceed by throwing their Mother's Bones behind 

them. This at firſt caſt them into great ſorrow and deſpair ; be- 
cauſe, as all Things were levelled by the Deluge, it was in vain 
fo ſeek their Mother's Tomb : but at length, they underſtood the 
Expreſſion of the Oracle ro fam the Stones of the Earth, which is 


eſteemed the Mother of all Things. 


The EXPLANATION: 


2; His Fable ſeems to reveal a Secret of Nature, and corre& an Error Reveal: 
familiar to the Mind; for Men's Ignorance leads them to expect # Secret of 

the Renovation or Reſtauration of Things, from their Corruption and Re- Nie. 
mains; as the Phcenix is faid to be reſtored out of its Aſhes: which is a 

very improper Procedure; becauſe ſuch kind of Materials have finiſhed their 

Courſe ; and are become abſolutely unfit to ſupply the firſt Rudiments of the 

ſame Things again: whence, in Caſes of Renovation, recourſe ſhould be 

had to more common Principles . 


* See the Hlvs Sluarum, and the Hiſtory of Life and Death, paſim. 


Dad d 2 | XI. 
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XI. 
De FAI E of SRIXx; explained of the Sciences. 


The FABLE. 


1 Hey relate that Sphinx was 4 Monſter, variouſiy formed; 

: 4 the Face Fate of a Virgin (a res 2 of 4 
Bird (6), the Talons of a Gryphin (c). She reſided on the 
Ti [4 a Mountain, near the City Thebes (4) ; and alſo beſet the 
Hes ways (e). Her manner was to lie in ambuſh, and ſeize on 
Travellers; and having them in her power, propoſed to them cer- 
tain dark and 7 Riddles (J), which it was thought ſhe re- 
cerved fromthe Muſes (g): And if her wretched Captives could not 
ſolue, and ork . theſe Riddles, ſhe with great Cruelty fell upon 
them, in their Heſit ation and Confuſion; and tore them to pieces (h). 
This Plague having reigned 4 time, the Thebans at 5 
offered their Ki to the Man who could interpret her Riddles ; 
there being no other way to ſubdue her (i). Oedipus, a penetrating 
and prudent Man, tho lame in his Feet, excited by ſo great a Re- 


ward, accepted the Condition (k); and with a good Aſſurance of 


Mind, chearfully preſented himſelf before the Monſter ; who di- 
recti asked him, What Creature that was, which being born four- 
footed, afterwards became two-footed, then three-footed, and laſtly 
four-footed again? Oedipus, with 4 preſence of mind, replied it 
was Man; who, upon his firſt birth, and infant State, crawl d 


upon all four, in endeavouring to walk ; but not long after that, 


went upright 18 his two natural Feet; again, in old Age walk- 
ed 14, 6h , with a Stick; and at laſt growing decrepid, tay 
four-footed confined to his Bed. And having by this exatt Solu- 
tion obtained the — 1 3 "ep the Monſter ; and laying the 
Carcaſs upon an A(5 ( er away as in triumph. And upon 
This L Was, according 2 the Agreement, made King of Thebes. 


The 
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The ExPLANATION. 


2. (a) His is an elegant, inſtructive Fable; and ſeems invented to repre- Sphinx is 
ſent Science, eſpecially as join'd with Practice. For Science may, Science. | 
| without abſurdity, be called a Monſter ; being ſtrangely gazed at, and 4 Monſter. 
admired, by the ignorant and unskilful. Her Figure and Form is various; Her various 
by reaſon of the vaſt variety of Subjects that Science conſiders. Her Voice Ferm. 
and Countenance are repreſented female; by reaſon of her gay Appearance Her female 
and Volubility of Speech *. (5) Wings are added, becauſe the Sciences and — 
their Inventions run, and fly about, in a moment; ſor Knowledge, like — 
Light communicated from one Torch to another, is preſently catch'd, and 
copiouſly diffuſed. (c) Sharp and hooked Talons are elegantly attributed to Talens. 
her; becauſe the Axioms and Arguments of Science enter the Mind, lay 
hold of it, fix it down, and keep it from moving or ſlipping away. This 
the ſacred Philoſopher obſerved, when he ſaid, The Words of the Wiſe are 
like Goads, or Nails, driven far in. (d) Again, all Science ſeems placed 
on high, as it were on the tops of Mountains, that are hard to climb: Re/ding an 
for Science is juſtly imagined a ſublime and lofty Thing, looking down me. 
upon Ignorance from an Eminence ; and at the ſame time taking an exten- 
| five View on all ſides, as is uſual on the Tops of Mountains, (e) Science Beſettin 
is faid to beſet the Highways; becauſe thro? all the Journey and Peregri- 2h — 
Ä of human Life, there is Matter and Occaſion offered of Contem- 
ation. | 
3. ) Sphinx is faid to propoſe various difficult Queſtions, and Riddles, Propoſmg 
to Men, which ſhe received from the Muſes ; and theſe Queſtions, ſo long Niles. 
as they remain with the Muſes, may very well be unaccompanied with Se- 
verity : for while there is no other End of Contemplation and Enquiry but 
that of Knowledge alone; the Underſtanding is not oppreſſed, or driven to 
Straits and Difficulties ; but expatiates and ranges at large; and even re- 
ceives a degree of Pleaſure from Doubt and Variety. (g) But after the Mu- 
ſes have given over their Riddles to Sphinx ; that is, to Practice (b), which 
urges and impels to Action, Choice and Determination; then it is that th 
become torturing, ſevere, and trying: and unleſs ſolved and tibetan. 
ſtrangely perplex and haraſs the human Mind ; rend it every way, and per- 
fectly tear it to pieces*. All the Riddles of Sphinx, therefore, _ two 


* For Science or Philoſophy has, in the general, rather been a ſhewy and talkative Thing, 
than ſolid, ſerviceable, and effective. a 

b To gain the clearer Notion of this, we need only conſider the Neceſſities and Inconveni- 
ences, under which the Inhabitants, even of civiliz'd Countries, frequently labour, from In- 
undations, Conflagrations, Dearths, Storms, Lightning, Wars, Devaſtations, Tyrannical Go- 
vernments, blind and furious Zeal, Superſtition, want of Commerce and certain Com- 
modities; all which Particulars, when they come to be practically conſidered, in order to 
their being remedied, removed or prevented, diſtract and perplex the Mind ; eſpecially when 
the Cauſes of theſe Effects remain unknown, ſo as not to be goyernable by human Means. 


-/ 
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Of rwo kinds. 


Oedipus 
folves the 
Riddle rela- 
ting to Man. 
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Conditions annexed ; viz. Dilaceration to thoſe who do not ſolve them; and 
Empire to thoſe that do. For he who underſtands the Thing propoſed, obtains 
his End: and every Artificer rules over his Work *. 

4. (i) Sphinx has no more than two kinds of Riddles; one relating to the 
Nature of Things; the other to the Nature of Man: and correſpondent 
to theſe, the Prizes of the Solution are two kinds of Empire; the Empire 
over Nature, and the Empire over Man. For the true and ultimate End of 
natural Philoſophy, is Dominion over natural Things, natural Bodies, Reme- 
dies, Machines, and numberleſs other Particulars : tho? the Schools, contented 
with what ſpontaneouſly offers, and ſwollen with their own Diſcourſes, 
neglect, and in a manner deſpiſe, both Things and Works b. 

5. (E But the Riddle propoſed to Ozdipus, the Solution whereof acquired 
him the Theban Kingdom, regarded the Nature of Man; for he who has 
thoroughly looked into and examined human Nature, may, in a manner, 
command his own. Fortune; and ſeems born to acquire Dominion and Rule. 
Accordingly, Virgil properly makes the Arts of Government to be the Arts of 


the Romans *. It was, therefore, extremely appoſite in Auguſtus Cæʒuar, to uſe 


The Lameneſs 
of Ocdipus. 


Works and Effetts*, 


the Image of Sphinx in his Signet; whether this happened by accident or b 

deſign ; for he of all Men was deeply verſed in Politics; and through the courſe 
of his Life very happily ſolved abundance of new Riddles, with regard to the 
Nature of Man: and unleſs he had done this with great Dexterity and ready 


Addreſs, he would frequently have been involved in imminent Danger, if 


not Deſtruction. 3 : | 

6. () *Tis, with the utmoſt elegance, added in the Fable, that when 
Sphinx was conquered, her Carcaſs was laid upon an Aſs ; for there is nothing 
ſo ſubtile and abſtruſe, but after being once made plain, intelligible and 
common, it may be received by the ſloweſt Capacity. / 

7. (n) We muſt not omit, that Sphinx was conquered by a lame Man, 
and impotent in his Feet; for Men uſually make too much haſte to the So- 
lution of Sphinx*s Riddles: whence it happens, that ſhe prevailing, their 
Minds are rather racked and torn by Diſputes, than an Empire gained by 


XII. 


a This is what the Author ſo frequently inculcates in his Novum Organum; vix. that 
Knowledge and Power are reciprocal; fo that to improve in Knowledge, is to improve in 
the Power of Commanding Nature, by introducing new Arts, and producing Werks and 
Effects. | | | 

> This is largely proſecuted in the Novum Organum. 

_ © See the de Augment. Scientiar. Sect. XXV. of Se Policy, or the Doctrine of Riſmg in 


4 Tu regere Imperio Populos, Romane, memento : 
He tibi erunt Artes. | 
© See the firſt Part of the Novum Organum, paſlim, 


reſolued upon a Rape (a) 


five and anxious, beyond meaſure (d); and taking a lighte 
in her Hand, wandered the World over in queſt of her Daughter : 9 be ſcet 


other (g). 
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XII. 
The FAB L F of PROSERPINE; explained of the 8S IRT 
included in natural Bodies. Tx 
The FABLE. 
15 Hey tell us, Pluto having, upon that memorable Diviſion pluto carries 


of Empire among the Gods, received the infernal Regions 2 Pro- 
for his Share, deſpaired of winning any one of the Goddeſſes in Mar- 
riage, by an obſequious Courtſhip ; and therefore, through Neceſſity, 
And watching his Opportunity, 5 
ſuddenly ſeizes upon Proſer pine, à moſt beautiful Virgin, the Daugh- 


ter of Ceres, as ſbe was gathering Narciſſus Flowers (b) in the Gathering 
Meade of Sicily; and hurrying her to his Chariot, carried her Nareiſus. 


with him to the ſubterraneal Regions; where ſhe was treated with 
the higheſt Reverence, and ſtyled the Lady of Dis (c). But Ceres 
miſſing her only Daughter, whom ſhe extremely loved, grew pen- 

Torch (e) Ceres goes 


but all to no purpoſe ; till ſuſpecting ſhe might be carried to-the © 
infernal Regions, ſhe with great lamentation, and abundance of tears, 
importuned Jupiter to reſtore her; and with much ado prevailed, 


fo far as to recover and bring her away, if ſhe had taſted nothing Recovers ber; 


there. This proved a hard Condition upon the Mother; for Pro- pen Condi- 
ſerpine was found to have eaten three Kernels of a Pomgranate (F). tion. 
Ceres, however, deſiſted not, but fell to her entreaties and lamen- 


tations afreſh ; inſomuch that, at laſt, it was indulged her, that 
' Proſerpine ſhould divide the Tear betwixt her Husband and her 


Mother ; and live ſix Months with the one, and as many with the | 
After this, Theſeus and Perithous, with uncommon 51... and 
audacity, attempted to force Proſerpine away from Pluto's Bed; Perithous ar- 


but happening to grow tired in their Journey, and reſting them- prag 


ine 


ſelves upon a Stone, in the Realms below, they could never rife from from Pluto. 


fore, till continued Queen of the lower Regions; in honour 


it again; but remain ſitting there for ever (h). Prolerpine, there- proſerpine 
of divides the 
Year betwix# 


whom there was alſo added this grand Privilege, that tho" it had ge, wother 


tempt to force 
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never been permitted any one to return, after having once deſcended 
Receives the thither, a particular exception was made, that he who brought a 


coldenaugh golden Bough, as a Preſent to Proſerpine, might on that condition 


deſcend and return. This was an only Bough, that grew ina large 
dark Grove, not from a Tree of its own, but, like the Milletse, from 
another ; and when plucked away, a freſh one always ſhot out in 
ite ſtead (i). 8 5 


The ExPLANATTION. 


2. (a) His Fable ſeems to regard natural Philoſophy ; and ſearches deep 
| into that rich and fruitful Virtue and Supply, in ſubterraneous 
Spirit. Bodies, trom whence all the Things upon the Earth's Surface ſpring, and 
into which they again reſolve and return. By Proſerpine the Ancients de- 
noted that Atberial Spirit ſhut up and detained within the Earth, here 
repreſented by Pluto; the Spirit being ſeparated from the ſuperior Globe, 
according to the Expreſſion of the Poet . This Spirit is conceived as ra- 
Nu, yiſhed, or ſnatched up by the Earth; becauſe it can no way be detained, 
when it has time and opportunity to fly off; but is only wrought together 
and fixed by ſudden Intermixture and Comminution, in the ſame manner as 
if one ſhould endeavour to mix Air with Water; which cannot otherwiſe 
be done, than by a quick and rapid agitation, that joins them together in 
Froth ; whilſt the Air is thus catched up by the Water (5). And it is ele- 
my added, that Proſerpine was raviſhed whilſt ſhe gathered Narciſſus 
Flowers; which have their Name from Numbedneſs or Stupefaction; for 
Whilf gather- the Spirit we ſpeak of, is in the fitteſt diſpoſition to be catched up by terreſ- 
ing Narciflus. trial Matter, when it begins to coagulate, or grow torpid, as it were. | 
Made theLady 3. (c) *Tis an Honour juſtly attributed to Proſerpine, and not to any 
of Dis. other Wife of the Gods, that of being the Lady, or Miſtreſs, of her Huſ- 
band; becauſe this Spirit performs all the Operations in the ſubterraneal 
Regions; whilſt Pluto, or the Earth, remains ſtupid, or as it were ignorant 
of them *. | ; | pen, 
Ceres, or the 4. (4) The Ether, or the Efficacy of the heavenly Bodies, denoted by 
Efficacy of the Ceres, endeavours with infinite diligence, to force out this Spirit; and re- 
celeſtial tore it to its priſtine State (e). And by the Torch in the Hand of Ceres, or 
| *. the Ether, is doubtleſs meant the Sun, which diſperſes Light over the whole 
Globe of the Earth; and if the Thing were poſſible, muſt have the — 
8 are 


2 Sive Ferre Tellus, a nuper ab alto g 
Athere, cognati es — Cœli. 
b Sce the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Articles Imagination, Nature, Spirit and Sympathy . 
See alſo the Axiom at the End of the Hiſtory of Life and Death. 8 | 


— 
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ſhare in recovering Proſer pine, or re- inſtating the ſubterransal Spirit. (f) Vet 
Proferpine ſtill NN bal wells below; ir the — they 
deſcribed in the Condition betwixt Jupiter and Ceres. For firſt, tis certain 
that there are two ways of detaining the Spirit, in ſolid and terreſtrial Mat- 
ter; the one by Condenſation or Obſtruftion, which is mere violence and 
Impriſonment : the other, by er a. a proper Aliment; which is ſpon- 
taneous and free, For after the included Spirit begins to feed and noùriſh 

it ſelf, *tis not in a hurry to fly off; but remains as it were fixed in its on 
Earth. And this is the Moral of Proſerpine's taſting the Pomgranate: Taſting the 
and were it not for this, ſhe muſt long ago have been carried up by Ceres, Pomgranare. 
who with her Torch wandered the World over; and fo the Earth have been 
left without its Spirit. For tho? the Spirit, in Metals and Minerals, may 
pabage be, after a particular manner, wrought in by the Solidity of the 

aſs 3 yet the Spirit of Vegetables and Animals has open Paſſages to eſ- 
2 at; unleſs it be willingly detained, in the way of ſipping and taſting 
them . 

5. (g) The ſecond Article of Agreement, that of Proſerpinès remaining Living ix 
ſix Months with her Mother, and fix with her Husband, is an elegant Months with 
Deſcription of the diviſion of the Year : for the Spirit diffuſed thro* the ond, 
Earth, lives above Ground in the vegetable World, during the Summer 9e Rod 
Months; but in the Winter returns under Ground again. | 

6. (5) The Attempt of Theſeus and Peritbous to bring Proſerpine away, The Attempt 
denotes that the more ſubtile Spirits, which deſcend in many Bodies to the of Theſeus 
Earth, may frequently be unable to drink in, unite with themſelves, and 2 Peri- 
carry off the ſubterraneous Spirit; but, on the contrary, be coagulated by it, 
and riſe no more; ſo as to increaſe the Inhabitants, and add to the Do- 
minion of Proſerpine. 3 5 . . 

7. (i) The Alchemiſts will be apt to fall in with our Interpretation of the The grun 
golden Bougb, whether we will or no; becauſe they promiſe golden Moun- Bongs. 
tains, and the Reſtoration of natural Bodies from their Stone; as from the 
Gates of Pluto: but we are well aſſured, that their Theory has no juſt Founda- 
tion; and ſuſpect they have no very encouraging practical Proofs of its 
Soundneſs. Leaving, therefore, their Conceits to themſelves ; we ſhall freely 
declare our own Sentiments upon this laſt Part of the Fable. We are certain 
from numerous Figures and Expreſſions of the Ancients, that they judged 


the 


a This Point is largely explained in the Author's Hiſtory of Life and Death; but ſtill deſerves 
to be ſet in a more full and general Light, by new Inſtances and Enforcements; as a Particular, 
moſt overlooked, infinitely regards the Improvement of natural 


which, tho neglected, or f — oY 
Philoſophy. See the Sylva Sylvarum, under the Articles Imagination, Nature, Spirits, Sym pathy, &c. 

» Many Philoſophers have certain Speculations to this Purpoſe. Sir 1/aac Newton, in particular, 
ſuſpects that the Earth receives its vivifying Spirit from the Comets. And the Philoſophical 
Chemiſts and Aſirologers have ſpun the Thought into man phantaſtical Diſtinctions and Varieties. 
See Newton. Princip. Lib. III. p. 473. c. See alio 2 va Sylvarum, p. 222, Ge. 
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the Conſervation, and in ſome degree, the Renovation of natural Bodies, to 
be no deſperate or impoſſible Thing; but rather abſtruſe, and out of the 
common Road, than wholly impracticable . And this ſeems to be their Opi- 
nion in the preſent Caſe 3 as they have placed this Bough among an infinite 
number of Shrubs, in a ſpacious and thick Wood. They ſuppoſed ir of 
Gold, becauſe Gold is the Emblem of Duration. They feign'd it adventi- 
tious, not native, becauſe ſuch an effect is to be expected from Art; and not 
from any Medicine, or any ſimple or mere natural Way of working *. 


2 See above, pag. 557. F. 14. - 
> The Author's Hiſtory of Life and Death is a Comment upon this Text. 


SECT. 


SECT. II 
The concealed Moral Philoſophy of the 
Ancients. 


J. 
The FABLER of MEMNnon; explained of the fatal 
4  Precipitancy of YouTH. 


De F ABT E. 


I HE Poets make Memnon the Son of Aurora; and bring Mcmaon': 
him to the Trojan War in beautiful Armour, and fluſped“ 

with popular Praiſe; where, thirſting after farther Glory, and 

raſbly hurrying on to the greateſt Enterprizes, he engages the braveſt 

Warrior of all the Greeks, Achilles; and falls by his Hand, in ſingle 

Combat. Jupiter, in commiſeration of his Death, ſent Birds to 

grace his Funeral, that perpetually chanted certain mournful and be- 

watling Dirges. Tis alſo reported, that the Rays of the riſing un 

ſtriking his Statue, uſed to give a lamenting Sound. | 


The ExPLANATION. 


2. FF\His Fable regards the unfortunate End of thoſe promiſing Youths, who, The San of the 
like Sons of the Morning, elate with empty Hopes and glittering g. 

Outſides, attempt things beyond their ſtrength ; challenge the — | 

Heroes; provoke them to the Combat; and. proving unequal, die in 


their high Attempts. | 
RGS 3. The 
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Dies bewail'd. 3, The Death of ſuch Youths ſeldom fails to meet with infinite Pity ; | 
as no mortal Calamity is more moving and afflicting, than to ſee the Flower 

of Virtue cropt before its time . Nay, the Prime of Life enjoyed to the 

full, or even to a degree of Envy, does not aſſuage or moderate the Grief 
occaſioned by the untimely Death of ſuch hopeful Youths: But Lamen- 

tations and Bewailings fly, like mournful Birds, about their Tombs, for a 

long while after: eſpecially upon all freſh, Occaſions, new Commotions, 

and the beginning of great Actions, the paſſionate Deſire of them is renewed, 


as by the Sun's Morning Rays. | 
The FaBLE of Ty THONUS; explained of predominant 
Paſſions. 
The FABLE. 
Tythonus 1. NIS elepantiy fabled of Tythonns, ihas being exceedimely 
* beloved by, Aurora, ſbe petitioned Jupiter that he might 


prove immortal; thereby to ſecure herſelf the everlaſting Enjoyment 
of his Company : but through Female Inadvertence ſbe bee to add, 
that he might never grow old: ſo, that though he proved immor- 
But at length tal, he became miſerably worn and conſumed with Age; inſomuch, 
i thas Jupiter, out a, pity, at length. tnausfaxmed. him, ta 4 Graſ- 


* 


The Ex TLANATIOR. 


r is Fable ſeems: to contain an ingenious Daſcription of Pleaſure ; 
Pleaſure. Which at firſt, as is were in the Monning of the Day, is ſo welcome, 
that Men pray to have it Tn 5 but forget that. Satiety and Weari- 

neſs of it will, like old Age, overtake them; tho' they think not of it: 

ſo that at length, when their Appetite for pleaſurable Actions is gone, their 

and Satiety. Deſires and Affections often continue: wWhance wa commonly find that 
aged Perſons delight themſelves with the Diſcourſe and Remembrance of 

the things agreeable to them in their better caps This is very remark- 

able in Men of a looſe, and Men of a military Life: the former whereof 

n age. are always talking over their Amours 3; and the latter the Exploits of their 
| Youth, like Graſhoppers, that ſhow their Vigour only by their ng 

| 8 III. The 


Les the Author's Speech againſt Duelling, Vol. I. pag. 393. 
- Þ See the Hiſtory of Zife and Death, Vol. III. pag. 416, 417. 
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The FAZLE of Naxcissus; explained of SE Ur- 
Love. 
The FABL E. 
t. Arciſſus ic ſaid to have been-extremely beautiful and comely, Narcius 


but intolerably proud and diſdainful; ſo that, pleaſed with graced by Na- 
himſelf, and ſcorning the World, he led a ſolitary Life in the Woods; © 
hunting only with a few Followers, who were his 22 Admi- 
ers: and amongſt the reſt, the Nymph Echo was his conſtant At- 
tendant. In this Method of Life twas once his fate ta approach a 
clear Fountain; where he laid himſelf down to reft, in the noon-day 
Heat; when, beholding his Image in the Water, he fell into ſuch à A Self. Ad. 
Rapture and Admiration of himſelf, that he could by no means be mire. 
ot away; but remain d continually fixed and gazing ; till at length 
e was turn d into a Flower, of his own Name, which appears early and turned 
in the Spring, and is conſecrated to the infernal Deities, Pluto, inte a Flower. 
Proſerpine and the Furies. „„ 


The E xXPLANATION. 


2. 'F- His Fable ſeems to paint the Behaviour and Fortune of thoſe, who, repreſents 
for their Beauty, or other Endowments, wherewich Nature, (with- 9 
out ary Induſtry of their own,) has graced and adorned them, are extra- 
vagantly fond of themſelves. For Men of ſuch a Diſpoſition generally 
affect retirement, and abſence from publick Affairs; as a Life of Buſineſs 
muſt neceſſarily ſubject them to many Neglects and Contempts, which might 
diſturb and ruffle their Minds: whence: ſuch Perſons commonly lead 
+ ſolitary, private and ſhadowy Life; . ſee little Company; and thoſe 
only ſuch as highly admire and reverence them; or, like an Echo, affent to 
all they ſay. | e | 
3. And they who are depraved, and rendered ſtill fonder of themſelves by nh, ;-ove 
this Cuſtom, grow ſtrangely indolent, unactive, and perfectly ſtupid. The indolent. 
Narcifus, a Spring- flower, is an elegant Emblem of this Temper; which 
at firſt flouriſnes, and is talked of; but when ripe, fruſtrates the Expec- 
tation conceived of it. 
4. And that this Flower ſhould be ſacred to the infernal Powers, carries on ind become 


the Alluſion ftill farther ; becauſe Men. of this humour are perfectly uſe- as Flowers of 
1 | leſs little value. 


Jupiter“ 
Tran forma- 
tion. 


— 


— 
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leſs in all reſpects: for whatever yields no Fruit, but paſſes, and is no more, 
like the Way of a Ship in the Sea, was by the Ancients conſecrated to the 


infernal Shades and Powers. 


TV. 


The FaBLt of Juno's CounTsHir; explained of 
J Submiſſion, and Abjection. 


The FABLE. 


# \HE Poets tell us, that Jupiter, to carry on his Love-In- 
trigues, aſſumed many different &. * ; as of a Bull, an 


Eagle, aSwan, a Golden Shower, &c. but when he attempted Juno, 


He turned himſelf into the moſt ignoble and ridiculous Creature; 


The Moral. 


even that of a wretched, wet, weather-beaten, affrighted, trembling, 
and halſ- ſtarved Cuckow. : | 


The ExyprianaTIoON. 


a. is is a wiſe Fable; and drawn from the very Entrails of Morality. 

The Moral is, that Men ſhould not be conceited of themſelves; and 
imagine that a Diſcovery of their Excellencies will always render them ac- 
ceptable: for this can only ſucceed according to the Nature and Manners of the 
Perſon they court, or ſollicit; who, if he be a Man not of the ſame Gifts and 
Endowments, but altogether of a haughty and contemptuous Behaviour, 


| here repreſented by the Perſon of Juno; they muſt entirely drop the 


Character that carries the leaſt Show of Worth, or Gracefulneſs : F they pro- 
ceed upon any other footing, tis downright Folly, Nor is it ſufficient to act the 
Deformity of Obſequiouſneſs, unleſs they really change themſelves ; and be- 
come abject and contemptible in their Perſons *. . 

| V. 1% 


2 Thoſe, who, upon a ſuperficial reading of the Author's ſubmiſſive Lerters to King Famee, 
have been forward to cenſure them, as indecently mean, ſordid and begging; may here be taught 
ro correct their Judgment. | 8 | | 
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V. 
The FABLE of CASSANDRaz explained of too free 


and UNSEASONABLE ADVICE. 


The FABLE. 


1. HE Poets relate, that Apollo falling in Love with Caf Caſſandra de- 
ſandra, was ſtill deluded and put off by her; yet fed with e polo. | 
Hopes, till ſbe 2 from him the Gift of Prophecy : and havin 
now obtain d her End, ſhe flatly rejected his Suit. Apollo, unable 
to recall his raſh Gift; yet enraged to be out-witted by a Girl; an- 
nex'd this Penalty to it ; that though ſhe ſhoud always propheſy 
true, ſhe ſbou d never be believed: whence her Divinations were 
always ſlighted ; even when ſhe again and again predicted the Ruin of 
ber Country. | 


The ExPLANATTON. 


2. His Fable ſeems invented to expreſs the Inſignificance of unſeaſon- ;,,.1,,..;; 
a able Advice. For they who are conceited, ſtubborn, or intraftable ; 

and liſten not to the Inſtructions of Apollo, the God of Harmony; fo as to 
learn and obſerve the Modulations and Meaſures of Affairs, the Sharps and 
Flats of Diſcourſe, the difference betwixt judicious and vulgar Ears, and 
the proper Times of Speech and Silence; let them be ever ſo intelligent, and 
ever ſo frank of their Advice; or their Counſels ever ſo good and juſt; yet al! 
their Endcavours, either of Perſuaſion or Force, are of little ſignificance ; and 
rather haiten the Ruin of thoſe they adviſe. But at laſt, when the calami- 
tous Event has made the Sufferers feel the effect of their neglect; they too 
late reverence their Adviſers, as deep, foreſeeing and faithful Prophets. 

3. Of this we have a remarkable Inſtance in Cato of Utica, who diſcovered 
afar off, and long foretold, the approaching Ruin of his Country; both in the 
firſt Conſpiracy, and as it was proſecuted in the civil War between Cæſar and 
Pompey; yet did no good the while; but rather hurt the Commonwealth, and 
hurried on its deſtruction: which Cicero wiſely obſerved in theſe Words. Cato, 
« indeed, judges excellently ʒbut prejudices the State: for he ſpeaks as in the Com- 
& mon-weailth of Plato; and not as in the Dregs of Romulus. _ 

VI. Te. 


2" The Fable of Dionyſus, or Bacchus, ex lained of the human Paſſions, ſhou'd have come next 
after this; ſo as immediately to precede the Fable of the Sirens; had it not been already made 
uſe of, by way of. Example, in the de Augmentis Scientiarum. See Vol. I. pag. 66. 


Illuftration- 
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VI. 


The FaßLE of the SIRENS; explained of Mens Paſſion 
| For Pleaſures. 


| INTRODUCTION: 


HE Fable of the Sirens is, in a vulgar Senſe, juſtly cnough 
| explained of the pernicious Incentives to Pleaſure: but the 
Ancient Mythology ſeems to us like a Vintage ill preſs'd and trod: 
for though ſomething has been drawn from it; yet all the more 
exceltent Parts remain n behind, in the Grapes that are untouched. 


The FaBLE. | 
| oth HE Sirens are ſaid to be the Dau 7 of Achelous, and 
—_ Terpſichore ane of the Muſes (a). In their early days they 


had 2 but loſt them upon being conquered by the Muſes ; with 
| 17 1% comtended (b). And with the Feathers of theſe 
, he S made e Crowns, ſo that from this time 
= uſes wore 2 zngs on their Heads; excepting only the Mother to 
the Sirens (c). 

Their Placeof 3. Theſe Sirens reſided in certain pleaſant Iſlands ; and when, 
Refdence. from their Watch-tower, they ſaw any Ship approaching; they firſt 
detained the Sailors by their Muſic ; then inticing them to Shore, 

| deftroyed them (a). . 
aer ah. 4. Their Singing was not of one and the ſame kind; but they 
adapted their Tunes exattly to the Nature of each Perſon; in order 
to captivate and _—_— him. And ſo deſtructiue had they been, 


that theſe Iſlands of the Sirens , to @ very great * 
| white with the "Liga their unburied Captives 09 
Remedies 5. Two different Remedies were invented to protect Per 


2 their againſt them; the one by Ulyſſes, the other by Orpheus. U- 
OOF; I les commanded his Aſſociates ro ſtop their Ears cloſe with 
ax: and he determining to make the Trial ; and * avoid 

I the 
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the Danger; ordered himſelf to be tied faſt to a Maſt of the Ship; 
giving a ſtrict Charge not to be unbound, even tho himſelf ſhoud 
entreat it (f). But Orpheus, without any binding at all, eſcaped 
the Danger, by loudly chanting to his Harp the Praiſes of the Gods; 
whereby he drowned the Voices of the Sirens (g). 


The EX PLANAT ION. 


6. (a) INHis Fable is of the moral kind; and appears no leſs elegant, The Sirens, or 
than eaſy to intrepret. For Pleaſures proceed from Plenty and 
Afﬀtuence ; attended with Activity or Exultation of the Mind a. Anciently, 
their firſt Incentives were quick; and ſeiz'd upon Men, as if they had been 
winged : but Learning and Philoſophy afterwards prevailing, had, at leaſt, 
the Power to lay the Mind under ſome reſtraint, and make it conſider the 
Iſſue of Things; and thus deprived Pleaſures of their Wings. | 

7. (b) This Conqueſt redounded greatly to the Honour and Ornament of The le of the 
the Muſes ; for after it appeared, by the Example of a few, that Philoſophy urn wg 
cou'd introduce a Contempt of Pleaſures ; it immediately ſeem'd to be a;;, — 
ſublime Thing that cou'd raiſe and elevate the Soul, fix'd in a manner 
down to Earth; and thus render Men's Thoughts, which reſide in the Head, 
winged as it were, or ſublime. 

8. () Only the Mother of the Sirens was not thus plumed on the Head: Terpſichore 
which doubtleſs denotes ſperficial Learning; invented and uſed for Delight, 77 Plumed on 
and Levity. An eminent Example whereof we have in Petronius, Who, e. 
after receiving Sentence of Death, ſtill continued his gay frothy Humour; 
and, as Tacitus obſerves, uſed his Learning to ſolace or divert himſelf ; and 
inſtead of ſuch Diſcourſes as give a firmneſs and conſtancy of Mind, read 
nothing but looſe Poems and Verſes*. Such Learning as this ſeems to 
pluck the Crowns again from the Muſes Heads, and reſtore them to the 
Sirens. | 

9. (d) The Sirens are ſaid to inhabit certain Iſlands, becauſe Pleaſures ge- The Sirens in- 
nerally ſeek Retirement, and often ſhun Society. And for their Songs, habit andi. 
with the manifold Artifice and Deſtructiveneſs thereof; this is too obvious, 
and common, to need any Explanation. (e) But that particular, of the ire with 
Bones ſtretching like white Clifts, along the Shores, and appearing afar off, he Bones of 
contains a more ſubtile Allegory; and denotes, that the Examples of others —_ _ 


ciently wing d. 


The one denoted by the River Achelous; and the other by Terpſichore, the Muſe that in- 
vented the Cithara, and delighted in Dancing. | ja 
d Nvamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus; | 
Rumoreſque Senum ſeveriorum 
Omnes unius aſtimemus Aſſis. 
| And again. 
Fura Senes norint, & quod ſit Faſque Nefaſque 
Inquirant triſtes; Legumque examina ſervent. 


Vor. L fff | Calamity 


Pleaſures, an- 
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The Remedies 
againſt the 
Sirens. 


The firſt Re- 
mech. 
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Calamity and Misfortunes, tho? ever ſo manifeſt and parent, have yet but 


little force to deter the corrupt Nature of Man from Pleaſures. 

10. (F) The Allegory of the Remedies againſt the Sirens is not difficult; 
but very wiſe and noble. It propoſes, in effect, three Remedies, as well againſt 
ſubtile as violent Miſchiefs ; two drawn from Philoſophy, and one from 
Religion. | 

18 (1) The firſt means of eſcaping, is to reſiſt the earlieſt Temptation 
in the beginning; and diligently avoid and cut off all occaſions that may 


ſollicit or ſway the Mind; and this is well repreſented, by ſtopping of the 


The ſecond. 


The third. 


Diomed 


wounds Venus. 


Ears: a kind of Remedy to be neceſſarily uſed with mean and vulgar Minds, 
ſuch as the Retinue of Ulyſſes. | 

12. (2) But nobler Spirits may converſe, even in the midft of Pleaſures ; 
if the Mind be well guarded with Conſtancy and Reſolution. And thus 
ſome delight to make a ſevere Trial of their own Virtue ; and thoroughly 
acquaint themſelves with the folly and madneſs of Pleaſures, without com- 
plying, or being wholly given up to them: which is what Solomon profeſſes 
of himſelf, when he cloſes the account of all the numerous Pleaſures he 
gave a looſe to, with this Expreſſion, but Wiſdom ſtill continued with me. 
Such Heroes in Virtue may, therefore, remain unmov*d by the greateſt In- 
centives to Pleaſure 3 and ſtop themſelves on the very precipice of Danger; 
it, according to the Example of Ulyſſes, they interdi& themſelves all perni- 
cious Counſel, and Obſequiouſneſs of their Friends and Companions ;z which 
have the greateſt power to ſhake and unſettle the Mind. | 
13. (g) (3) But the moſt excellent Remedy, in every Temptation, is that 
of Orpheus ; who, by loudly chanting and reſounding the Praiſes of the 
Gods, confounded the Voices, and kept himſelf from hearing the Muſick of 
the Sirens: for divine Contemplations exceed the Pleaſures of Senſe 3. not only 
in Power, but alſo in Sweetneſ5.. 


VIII. * 


The F ABLE DrouED; explained of Perſecution, or 
| Zeal for Religion. 
The FABLE. 


I, . . ce Glory and Honour, at the Trojan War; 
and was highly favoured by Pallas, who encouraged and 
excited him, by no means to ſpare Venus; i he ſbould caſually meet 
ber in Fight. He followed the Advice with too much Eagerneſs 
and Intrepidity; and accordingly wounded. that Goddeſs * her 
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Hand (a). This preſumptuous Action remained unpuniſbed for a 

time: and when the War was ended, he returned, with great glory 

and renown, to his own Country ; where finding himſelf embroiled 

with domeſtick Affairs, he retired into Italy. Here alſo, at firſt 5. 
he was well received, and nobly entertained by King Daunus ; who, 7: honourably 
beſides other Gifts and Honours, erected Statues for him over Ban, 9 


Daunus. 


all his Dominions. But upon the firſt Calamity that aſflicted the 
People after the Strangers Arrival, Daunus immediately reflected, 
that he entertained a devoted Perſon in his Palace, an Enemy to 
the Gods, and one who had ſacrilegionſly wounded a Goddeſs with 
his Sword, whom it was impious but to touch. To expiate, there- 

fore, his Conntry's Guilt ; he without regard to the Laws of Hoſe 4nd mur- 
pitality, which were leſs regarded by him than the Law of Re- et 
Agion, diretty flew his Gueſt ; and commanded his Statues, and all 

his Honours to be raſed and aboliſhed (b). Nor was it ſafe for others 

to commiſerate,or bewail, ſo cruel a Deſtiny ; but even his Companions nis Compa- 
in Arms, whilſt they lamented the Death of their Leader, and" forvid to 


lament his 


filled all Places with their. complaints, were turned into a kind of ney. 
Swans 3 which are ſaid, at the approach of their own Death, to 
chaunt ſweet melancholy Dirges (c). | 


The ExPLANATION: 
2. (a) "I HIS Fable intimates an extraordinary and almoſt ſingular Diſplays rhe 


Thing. For no Hero, befides Diomed, is recorded to have pear. Fa 


wounded any of the Gods. Doubtleſs, we have here deſcribed the Nature 1,1, 

and Fate of a Man, who profeſſedly makes any divine Worſhip, or Sect of 

Religion, tho? in it ſelf vain and light, the only ſcope of his Actions; and 

reſolves to propagate it by Fire and Sword. For although the bloody 
Diſſentions and Differences about Religion were unknown to the Ancients 3 
| yet ſo copious and diffuſive was their Knowledge, that what they knew not 
by Experience, they comprehended in Thought and Repreſentation. Thoſe, 
therefore, who endeavour to reform, or eſtabliſh, any Sect of Religion, tho? 
vain, corrupt, and infamous, (which is here denoted under the Perſon of 
Venus) not by the force of Reaſon, Learning, Sanctity of Manners, the 
weight of Arguments, and Examples; but would ſpread or extirpate it by 
Perſecution, Pains, Penalties, Tortures, Fire and Sword; may, perhaps, be 
inſtigated hereto by Pallas; that is, by a certain rigid, prudential Conſide- 
ration, and a Severity of Judgment; by the Vigour and Efficacy whereof, 
they ſee throughly into the Fallacies and Fictions of the Deluſions of this 
kind: and thro? averſion to depravity and a well-meant Zeal, theſe Men uſual- 
ly, for a time, acquire great Fame and Glory ; and are, by the Vulgar, to 
whom no moderate Meaſures can be acceptable, extolled, and almoſt 
Ffff 2 adored 
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adored, as the only Patrons and Protectors of Truth and Religion; Men 
of any other Diſpoſition ſeeming, in compariſon with theſe, to be lukewarm, 
mean - ſpirited, and cowardly. This Fame and Felicity, however, ſeldom endures 
to the end; but all Violence, unleſs it eſeape the Reverſes and Changes of 
Things by untimely Death, is commonly unproſperous in the iſſue. And if 
a change of Affairs happens, and that Sect of Religion, which was perſe- 
cuted and oppreſs*d, gains ſtrength, and riſes again; then the Zeal and warm 
Endeavours of this ſort of Men are condemned ; their very name becomes 
odious; and all their Honours terminate in Diſgrace. LP 
Diomed ſlain 3: (b) As to the point that Diomed ſhould be ſlain by his hoſpitable Enter- 
by his Enter- tainer; this denotes that religious Diſſentions may cauſe Treachery, bloody 
trainer. © Animoſities and Deceit, even between the neareſt Friends. 

4. (c) That Complaining or Bewailing ſhould not, in ſo enormous a Caſe, 
be permitted to Friends affected by the Cataſtrophe, without Puniſhment, 
includes this prudent Admonition ; that almoſt in all kinds of Wickedneſs 
and Depravity, Men have ſtill room left for Commiſeration ; ſo that they 
' who hate the Crime, may yet pity the Perſon, and bewail his Calamity, 

from a Principle of Humanity and Good-Nature : and to forbid the Over- 
flow ings and Intercourfes of Pity upon ſuch occaſions, were the extremeſt of 
Evils: yet in the Cauſe of Religion and Impiety, the very Commiſerations of Men 
are noted and ſuſpected. On the other hand, the Lamentations and Com- 
plainings of the Followers and Attendants of Diomed, that is, of Men of 
the ſame Sect, or Perſuaſion, are uſually very ſweet, agreeable, and moving, 
like the dying Notes of Swans; or the Birds of Diomed. This alſo is a 
noble and remarkable part of the Allegory, denoting, that the laſt Words 
of thoſe who ſuffer for the ſake of Religion, ſtrongly affect and ſway Mens 
Minds ; and leave a laſting Impreſſion upon the Senfe and Memory *. 


a Sce the de Augmens. Scientiar, Vol. I. Set. XXVIII. pag. 261. and Vol. II. pag. 161: 
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J. 


The FAB L ESV ACTEON and PENTHEUS; explained of 
Curioſity, or Prying into the Secrets of Princes, and 


Divine Myfeeries. 


The FABLE. 


1 HE Ancients afford us two Examples, for ſuppreſſing the 

| impertinent Curioſity f Mankind, in diving into Secrets; 
and imprudently longing and endeavouring to diſcover them. The one 
of theſe, is in the Perſon of Acteon; and the other, in that of Pen- 
theus. Aeon wunde/ignedly chancing to ſee Diana naked, was Agcon's 
turned into a Stag; and torn to pieces by his own Hounds (a). Hime. 
And Pentheus Anne to pry into the hidden Myſteries of Bacchus's 
Sacrifice; and climbing a Tree for that purpoſe ; was ſtruck with a That of Pens 
Phrenzy. This Phrenzy of Pentheus cauſed him to ſee Things cheus. 
double; particularly the Sun, and his own City Thebes; ſo that 
running homewards, and immediately eſpying another Thebes, he 
runs towards that ; and thus continues inceſſantly tending firſt to 

the one, and then to the other, without coming at either (b). 


The 
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The EXPLANAT ION. 


Ageon's re- 2. (a) HE firſt of theſe Fables may relate to the Secrets of Princes; 
lates to diſco- and the ſecond to divine Myſteries. For they who are not intimate 
vering the : , , hob egg ; g 
Secrets of with a Prince; yet againſt his will have a Knowledge of his Secrets; in- 
Princes. evitably incur his Diſpleaſure: and therefore, being aware that they are 
ſingled out, and all opportunities watched againſt them, they lead the 
Life of a Stag, full of Fears and Suſpicions. It likewiſe frequently happens, 
that their Servants and Domeſticks accuſe them, and plot their Overthrow ; 
in order to procure Favour with the Prince: for whenever the King mani- 
feſts his Diſpleaſure, the Perſon it falls upon muſt expect his Servants to 
betray him, and worry him down, as Acteon was worried by his own Dogs. 
That of Pen- 3. (b) The Puniſhment of Pentbeus is of another kind: for they who, 
theus #0 Di- unmindful of their mortal State, raſhly aſpire to divine Myſteries, by climb- 
vine Myſte ing the Heights of Nature and Philoſophy, here repreſented by climbing a 
85 Tree; their Fate is perpetual Inconſtancy, Perplexity and Inſtability of 
Judgment. For as there is one Light of Nature, and another Light that is 
divine; they ſee, as it were, wo Suns. And as the Actions of Life, and 
the Determinations of the Will, depend upon the Underſtanding ; they 
are diſtracted as much in Opinion, as in Will: and therefore judge very incon- 
ſiſtently, or contradictorily; and ſee as it were Thebes double: for Thebes being 
the Refuge and Habitation of Penibeus, here denotes the Ends of Actions: 
whence they know not what courſe to take ; but remaining undetermined 
and unreſolved in their Views and Deſigns, they are merely driven about by 
every ſudden Guſt, and Impulſe of the Mind *. 


II. 


The F ABLE of the Gops ſwearing by the River STvyx; 
explained of Neceſſity, in the Oaths or ſolemn Leagues 


of Princes. 


The Fa B L. E. 


Tb Oath of r. IHE only ſolemn Oath, by which the Gods zrrevocably ob- 
_ | liged themſelves, is a well-known Thing ; and makes a part 
of many ancient Fables. To this Oath they aid not _—_ 12 

| | celeſti 


ses the de Augment. Scientiar, Sect. XXVII. 
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celeſtial Divinity, or divine Attribute ; but only called to witneſs 

the River Styx; which, with many Meanders, ſurrounds the infer- 

nal Court of Dis. For this Form alone, and none but this, Was The punin- 
held inviolable and obligatory: and the Puniſhment of falſifying ment of its. 
it was, that dreaded one of being excluded, for a certain number latin. 
of Tears, the Table of the Gods. 


The ExPLANATION. 


2. HIS Fable ſeems invented to ſhew the Nature of the Compacts This Oo 
and Confederacies of Princes; which, tho* ever ſo ſolemnly and ers the Na- 
religiouſly ſworn to, prove but little the more binding for it: ſo that —— 
Oaths in this Caſe ſeem uſed, rather for Decorum, Reputation, and Cere- ; 
mony; than for Fidelity, Security, and Effectuating. And tho? theſe 
Oaths were ſtrengthened with the Bonds of Affinity, which are the Links 
and Ties of Nature; and again, by mutual Services and good Offices; yet 
we ſee all this will generally give way to Ambition, Convenience, and the 
Thirſt of Power: the rather, becauſe *tis eaſy for Princes, under various, 
ſpecious Pretences, to defend, diſguiſe, and conceal their ambitious De- 
fires, and Inſincerity; having no Judge to call them to account. There 
is, however, one true and proper Confirmation of their Faith, tho* no celeſ- 
tial Divinity; but, that great Divinity of Princes, Neceſſity ; or, the Danger 
of the Slate; and the Securing of Advantage. | 
3. This Necehty is elegantly repreſented by Styx, the fatal River, that Neceſſity the 
can never be croſſed back. And this Deity it was, which Ipbicrates, the ſrongeſt Secu- 
Athenian, invoked in making a League: and becauſe he roundly and openly et gs my 
avows what moſt others ftudiouſly conceal, it may be proper to give his own © 
Words. Obſerving, that the Lacedemonians were inventing and propoling a 
variety of Securities, Sanctions and Bonds of Alliance; he interrupted them 
thus: There may indeed, my Friends, be one Bond and Means of Security be- 
tween us; and that is, for you to demonſtrate you have delivered into our hands, 
fuch things as that if you had the greateſt deſire to burt us, you could not be 
able. Therefore, if the Power of offending be taken away; or if by a 
Breach of Compact there be danger of Deſtruction or Diminution to the 
State, or Tribute, then it is that Covenants will be ratified, and confirmed, 
as it were by the Stygian Oath ; whilſt there remains an impending Danger 
of being prohibited and excluded the Banquet of ibe Gods: by which Ex- 
preſſion the Ancients denoted the Rights and Prerogatives, the Affluence 
and the Felicities of Empire and Dominion *, | 


> See de Augment. Scientiar. pag. 234, Kc. 
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Jupiter mar- 1. 7 
ries Metis, 3 


And brings 
forth Pallas. 


So Kings 
marry their 


Und Decree, 
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We FABIE of Juri ER and Maris; explained of 


Princes and their Council. 


The FAB I. E. 


HE ancient Poets relate that Jupiter 700k Metis to Wife, 
whoſe name plainly denotes Counſel; and that ſhe being 
pregnant by him, and he perceiving it, would by no means wait 
the time of her Delivery; but directly devoured her: whence 
himſelf alſo became pregnant, and was delivered in a wonderful 
manner; for he, from his Head or Brain, brought forth Pallas 


armed. 


The ExPLANATTON. 


2, * Fable, which in its literal Senſe appears monſtrouſly abſurd, 
ſeems to contain a State Secret; and ſhews with what Art Kings 
uſually carry themſelves towards their Council; in order to preſerve their own 
Authority and Majeſty, not only inviolate; but ſo as to have it magnified 
and heightened among the People. For Kings commonly link themſelves, 
as it were in a nuptial Bond, to their Council, and deliberate and com- 
municate with them after a prudent and laudable Cuſtom, upon Matters 
of the greateſt importance; at the ſame time, juſtly conceiving this no 
diminution of their Majeſty : but when the Matter once ripens to a Decree 
or Order, which is a kind of Birth ; the King then ſuffers the Council to go 
on no further; leſt the Act ſhould ſeem to depend upon their Pleaſure. 


Now therefore, the King uſually aſſumes to himſelf whatever was wrought, 


Hs from them- 


felves. 


elaborated, or formed, as it were, in the Womb of the Council, (unleſs it 


be a Matter of an invidious nature, which he is ſure to put from him) 


ſo that the Decree and the Execution ſhall ſeem to flow from himſelf, And 
as this Decree, or Execution, proceeds with Prudence, and Power, ſo as to 
imply Neceſlity, tis elegantly wrapt up under the Figure of Pallas armed. 
3. Nor are Kings content to have this ſeem the effect of their own Au- 
thority, Free-Will, and uncontrolable Choice; unleſs they alſo take the 
whole Honour to themſelves ;' and make the People imagine that all good 
and wholeſome Decrees proceed entirely from their own Head ; that is, 


their own ſole Prudence and Judgment . 


es the Eſhy on State Counſel, Vol, II. pag. 137. IV. The 
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The F ABLE of EN DVYMTON; explained of CourT- 
9 FAVOURITES. | 


The FABLE. 


15 HE Goddeſs Luna is ſaid to have om in Love with una: Amour = 


the Shepherd Endymion ; and to have carried on her og = 
Amours with him, in a new and ſingular manner : it being her 

Cuſtom, whilſt he lay repoſing in a native Cave, under Mount 

Latmus, fo deſcend frequently from her Sphere; enjoy his Company 

whilſt he ſlept; and then go up to Heaven * And all this 

while, Endymion's Fortune was no way prejudiced by his unactiue mins 10 bi. 
and ſleepy Life ; the Goddeſs cauſing his Flocks to thrive, and æuuantage. 
grow ſo exceeding numerous, that none of the other Shepherds 


could compare with ham. 


The ExPLANATION. 


2, HIS Fable ſeems to deſcribe the Tempers and Diſpoſitions of S Kings make 
Princes, who being thoughtful and ſuſpicious, do not eaſily admit ice of ſteep- 

to their Privacies ſuch Men as are prying, curious, and vigilant, or as it and 

were ſleepleſs; but rather ſuch as are of an eaſy, obliging Nature; and indulge *' 

them in their Pleaſures, without ſeeking any thing farther : but ſeeming 

ignorant, inſenſible, or as it were lulled afleep before them. Princes 

uſually treat ſuch Perſons familiarly; and quitting their Throne like 

Lua, think they may with. ſafety unboſom to them. This Temper... 

was very remarkable in Tiberius, a Prince exceeding difficult to pleaſe 3 and 

who had no Fayourit-s but thoſe that perfectly underſtood his Ways; and 

at the ſame time, obſtinately diſſembled their Knowledge, almoſt to a de- 

gree of Stupidity. 

3. The Cave is not improperly mentioned in the Fable; it being a com- gugymion's 

mon thing for the Favourites of a Prince to have their pleaſant Retreats 3 Cave. 

whither to invite him, by way of Relaxation; tho* without Prejudice to 

their own Fortunes: theſe Favourites uſually making a good Proviſion for 

themſelves. For tho? their Prince ſhould not, perhaps, promotethem to Dig- 


Vo I. I. Gg g nities; 
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nities; yet out of real Affection, and not only for Convenience, they gene- 
rally feel the enriching Influence of his Bounty. | 

| V. | 
The F ABLE of Newes1s; explained of the Reverſes 


of FoxTUNE. 


The FABLE. 
Nemefi the 1» M Emeſis is repreſented as a Goddeſs venerated by ali; but 
Daughter of | WV feared. by the Powerful and the Fortunate (a). She 7s 


Nox and (2;d to be the Daughter of Nox and Oceanus (b). She is draws 
Her agu, fh Wings (c), and a Crown (d); a Javelin of Aſb in her right 
Had (e); 4 Glaſs containing Ethiopians in her left (J); and 

riding upon a Slag (g). 


The Ex?PLANATION. 


Nemeſis de- 2. (a) HE Fable receives this Explanation. The word Nemeſis ma- 
notes Retribu- nifeſtly ſignifies Revenge, or Retribution : for the Office of this 
. Goddefs conſiſted in interpoſing, like the Roman Tribunes, with an I for- 


bid it, in all Courſes of conſtant and perpetual Felicity: fo as not ofly to 
chaſtiſe Haughtineſs; but alſo to repay, even innocent and moderate Hap- 
pineſs with ene as if it were decreed, that hone of human Race 
ould be admitted to the Banquet of the Gods, but for Sport. And, in- 
deed, to read over that Chapter of Pliny, wherein he has collected the Mi- 
feries and Misfortunes of Auguſtus Cæſar, whom of all Mankind one would 
judge moſt fortunate; IT had a certain Art of uſing and enjoying 
Proſperity, with a Mind no way tumid, light, effeminate, confuſed, or 
melancholic; one cannot but think this a very great and powerful Goddeſs, 

9 who could bring ſuch a Victim to her Altar *. 
Her Parents. 3. (5) The Pirents of this Goddeſs were Oceanus and Nox; that is, the 
| fluctuating Change of Things, and the obſcure and fecret divine Decrees. 
The Changes of Things are aptly repreſented by the Ocean, on account of 
its perpetual ebbing and flowing; and ſecret Providence is juſtly ing 
1 by 


5 .® See. above, Pas 591. f. 3. = 3 | | | | 
e As ſhe alſo brought the Author himfclE For the Character of Auguſinus, fee pag. 313- 
of the preſent Volume, 1 f 
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by Night. Even the Heatbens have obſerved this Secret Nemelis of ibe Njghts 
or the difference betwixt divine and human Judgment *. 
4. () Wings are given to Nemeſis, becauſe of the ſudden and unforeſeen Her Wings. 
changes of things; for, from the earlieſt Account of Time, it has been 
common for great and prudent Men to fall by the Dangers they moſt 
deſpiſed. Thus Cicero, when admoniſhed by Brutus of the Infidelity and 
Rancour of OZavizs, coolly wrote back, I cannot, however, but be ob- 
& liged to you, Brutus, as I ought, for informing me, tho? of ſuch a 
de trifle,” ; | 

5. (d) Nemeſis alſo has her Crown, by reaſon of the invidious and malig- Rr Crows, 
nant Nature of the Vulgar, who generally rejoice, triumph, and crown 
her, at the fall of the Fortunate, and the Powerful. (e) And for the Javelin Favelin, 
in her right Hand; it has regard to thoſe whom ſhe has actually ſtruck 
and transfixed. (F) But whoever eſcapes her Stroke, or feels not actual 
Calamity or Misfortune, ſhe affrights with a black and diſmal Sight in 
her left Tn: for doubtleſs, Mortals on the higheſt Pinacle of Felicity, 
have a proſpect of Death, Diſeaſes, Calamities, perfidious Friends, under- 
mining Enemies, Reverſes of Fortune, c. repreſented by the Ethiopians Bottle of 
in her Glaſs. Thus Virgil, with great Elegance; deſcribing the Battle of Ethiopians. 

Actium, ſays of Cleopatra, that ſhe did not yet perceive the two Aſps behind © 
ber d; but ſoon after, which way ſoever ſhe turned, ſhe ſaw whole Troops 


of Ethiopians ſtill before her. 
6. (g) Laſtly, 'tis ſignificantly added, that Neme/is rides upon a Stag, riding upon 4 
which is a very long-lived Creature; for tho', perhaps, ſome by an untimely Stag. 
Death in Youth, may prevent or eſcape this Goddeſs ; yet they who enjoy 
a long flow of Happineſs and Power, doubtleſs, become ſubject to her at 


length; and are brought to yield. 


VI. 


The FABLR of the Cyciors DEATH; explained of 
baſe CourT-OrFICERS 


The FaBLe. 


I. ? IS related that the Cyclops, for their Savageneſs and The Cyclops | 


Cruelty, were by Jupiter firſt thrown into Tartarus ; and n,, 


there condemned to perpetual Impriſonment (a): but that after- 
LC Gggeg 2 . war 
2 —d Ripheus, juſtiſſimus ns, 
Qui fuit ex Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus equi: 
Dus aliter viſum. 
d Regina in mediis patrio vocat Agmins ſifiro; 
Necdum etiam geminos & tergo reſpicit angues. 


. ̃ aN ̃—XN ˙ her ei 
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Eſculapius 2. It happened long after, that Jupiter was diſpleaſed with 
reſtores « dead Æſculapius, the Son of Apollo, for having, by the Art of Medi- 
Md cine, reſtored a dead Man to Life (d): but concealing his Indig- 


The EXPLANATTON. 


the Cyclops 3. () HIS Fable ſeems to point at the Behaviour of Princes ; who 
are the Cruel having cruel, bloody, and oppreſſive Miniſters ; firſt puniſh and 
go diſplace them : but afterwards, by the Advice of Tellus (b), that is, ſome 
fined. earthly- minded and ignoble Perſon, employ them again, to ſerve a turn; 
Releaſed to When there is occaſion for Cruelty in Execution, or Severity in ExaCtion : 
Arve a Turn; (c) but theſe Miniſters being baſe in their Nature, whet by their former Diſ- 
ace, and well aware of what is expected from them, als double Diligence 

in their Office; till proceeding unwarily, and over-eager to gain Favour, they: 

ſometimes (4) from the private Nods, and ambiguous Orders of their Prince, 

perform ſome odious or execrable Action: (e) When Princes, to decline the 

Envy themſelves; and knowing they ſhall never want ſuch Tools at their beck; 

drop them, and give them up to the Friends and Followers of the injured 

ed at length Perſon 3 thus expoſing them, as Sacrifices to revenge and popular Odium : 
facrificed., whence with great Applauſe, Acclamations, and good Wiſhes to the Prince, 

theſe Miſcreants at laſt meet with their deſert, © | 


| 


VII. The- 


> 
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VII. 


The FABLE of the Grants Sift; explained of 
Publick Detraction. 


The FABLE. 


I, HE Poets relate, that the Giants, produced from the The Giants- 
Earth (a), made War upon Jupiter, and the other Gods (); -«rth-born- 

but were repulſed and conquered by Thunder (c) : whereat the 

Earth, provoked, brought forth Fame (4), the youngeſt Siſter of the 

Giants, in Revenge for the Death of her Sons (e). 


The ExPLANATION:. 


the Nature of the Vulgar ; who are always ſwelling, and riſing Y«lgar, apt 
againft their Rulers ; and endeavouring at Changes. (b) This Diſpoſition ere. 
getting a fit opportunity, breeds Rebels and Traitors; who, with impetuous 
Rage, threaten. and contrive the overthrow and deſtruction of Princes. 
3. (c) And when brought under and ſubdued, the ſame vile and reſtleſs 4 ſpread. 


2. T HE Meaning of the Fable ſeems to be this. (a) The Earth denotes Pente the 


Nature of the People, impatient of Peace, (d) produces Rumours, De- Rumours and 
trations, Slanders, Libels, Sc. to blacken thoſe in Authority: (e) ſo that Defamations. 


rebellious Actions, and ſeditious Rumours differ not in Origin and Stock, but 
only as it were in Sex; Treaſons, and Rebellions, being the Brothers ;- and 


Scandal, or Detraction, the Siſter *. 


VIII. 5, 


+ Sece.the Eſay upon Seditions and Troubles, Vol. II. pag. 156. 
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* 


vm. 
The F ABLE of Tvrhox; explained of REBELLION. 


The FAB L E. 
Juno produces 1. HE Fable runs, that Juno, enraged at Jupiter's bringing 
| — 8 forth Pallas without her Aſſiſtance, inceſſantly ſollicited all 


the God's and Goddeſſes, that ſhe might produce without Jupiter: 
and having by violence and importunity obtained the Grant, ſhe 
Peruck the Earth, and thence immediately ſprung up Typhon; 4 
vere and dreadful Monſter; whom ſhe committed to the nurſing of 
a Serpent. As. ſoon as he was grown up, this Monſter waged War 
Typhbon takes n jupiter; and taking him Priſoner in the Baitel, carried him 
Jupiter Frie- qw@y on his Shoulders, into a remote and obſture Quarter: and 
5 85 there cutting out the Sinews of his Hands and Feet, he bore them 
off; leaving Jupiter behind miſerably maimed and mangled (a). 
Steal reds 2. But Mercury afterwards ſtole theſe Sinews from Typhon ; 
C, an veſtored them to Jupiter. Fence, recovering his Strength, Jupi- 
m—_ — __ 2 the Monſter ; firſt wounds him with a Stroke of 
Bir Thunder ; when Serpents aroſe from the Blood of the Wound : and 
l Typhon #20W the Monſter being diſinay d, and taking to flight, Jupiter next 
Jubdued. Hearted Mount Etna upon him; and cruſbed him with the Weight (C. 


The ExPLANATION. 


* 1 3˙ () H 5 * oy. way; evi 5 wy, "hen 232 Fates "od 1% th 
Face of Kings : | and the turns that Rebellions ſometimes take, in Kingdoms. 
For Princes may be juſtly eſteemed married to their States, as Jupiter to Juno: 

| but it ſometimes happens, that being depraved by long wielding of the 
_ Scepterz. and growing tyrannical ; they would engroſs all to themſelves 3 

*and lighting the Counſel of their Senators and Nobles, conceive by them- 

| ſelves ; that is, govern according to their own arbitrary Will and Pleaſure, 
And the Ree This inflames the People; and makes them endeavour to create and ſet up 
an of ſome Head of their own. Such Deſigns are generally ſet on foot by the 
u seule, ſecret Motion and Inſtigation of the Peers and Nobles ; under whoſe con- 
9 nivance the common ſort are prepared for riſing: whence proceeds a Sell 

| | in 
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in the State, which is appoſitely denoted by the nurſing of Typhon. This 


8 Poſture of Affairs is fed by the natural Pravity, and malignant 
iſpoſition of the Vulgar; which to Kings is an envenomed Serpent. And 
now the Diſaffccted uniting their Force, at length break out into open 
Rebellion; which, producing infinite Miſchiefs, both to Prince and People, 
is repreſented by the horrid and multiplied Deformity of Typhon, with his 


hundred Heads, denoting the divided Powers; his flaming Mouths, denoting 


Fire and Devaſtation 3 his Girdles of Snakes denoting Sieges and Deſtruc- 
tion; his Iron Hands, Slaughter and Cruelty ; his Eagles Talons, Rapine 
and Plunder; his plumed Body, perpetcal Rumours, contradiftory Ac- 
counts, &c. And ſometimes theſe Rebellions grow ſo high, that Kings 
are obliged, as if carried on the backs of the Rebels, to quit the Throne; 
and retire to ſome remote and obſcure. part of their Dominiconz 3 with 
the loſs of their Sineus, both of Money and Majeſty. 
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4. (b) But if now they prudently bear this Reverſe of Fortune, they How alley 
may, in a ſhort time, by the aſſiſtance of Mercury, recover their Sinews ®"4/*22reſed, 


again; that is, by becoming moderate and affable; reconciling the Minds 
and Affections of the People to them, by gracious Spaec has, and prudent 
Proclamations ; which will win over the Subject chearfully to afford new 
Aids and Supplies; and add freſh Vigour to Authority. But prudent and 
wary Princes here ſeldom incline to try their Fortune by a War; yet do 
their utmoſt, by ſome grand Exploit, to cruſh the Reputation of the Rebels: 
and if the Attempt ſucceeds, the Rebels, conſcious of the Wound received, 
and diftruſtful of their Cauſe, firſt betake ithemſelves to broken and empty 
Threats, like the hiſfengs of Serpents; and next, when matters are grown 
deſperate, to flight. And now, when they thus begin to ſhrink, tis ſafe 
and ſeaſonable for Kings to purſue them with their Forces, and the whole 
Strength of the Kingdom ; thus effectually qua ſhing and ſuppreſſing them, 
as it were by the weight of a Mountain *. x 


IX. 


The Fazrs of AcuELous; explained of War, 
by Invaſion. 


The FABLE. 


1. HE Ancients relate, that Hercules and Achelous being 
| Rivals in the Courtſhip of Deianira ; the Matter was con- 
teſted by ſingle Combat: when Achelous having transformed Te 


> See Eſſays, Vol. H. pag. 155—160.. 


The Cod 
of Hrreues 


— 


Repreſents 
War on the 


Defenſroe, 
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ſelſ as he had Power to do, into various Shapes, by way of Trial; 


at length, in the form of a fierce wild Bull, prepares himſelf for 


the Fight (a): But Hercules ſtill retains his human Shape, engages 


22 with him, and in the iſſue broke off one of the Bull's Horns; 
and now Achelous in great Pain and Fright, to redeem his 


Horn, preſents Hercules with the Cornu-copia (). 


The EXPLANATION. 


2. (a) HIS Fable relates to military Expeditions' and Prepara- 
tions: for the Preparation of War on the defenſive fide, here 
denoted by Achelous, appears in various Shapes; . whilſt the invading ſide 
has but one ſimple Form; conſiſting either in an Army, or perhaps a Fleet. 
But the Country that expects the Invaſion, is employed infinite ways; in 
fortifying Towns, blockading Paſſes, Rivers, and Ports; raiſing Soldiers; 
diſpoſing Garriſons; building and breaking down Bridges; procuring Aids; 
ſecuring Proviſions, Arms, Ammunition, c. So that there appears a 
new face of things every day ; and at Jength when the Country is ſuffi- 
ciently fortified — p 
of a fierce, fighting Bull. 


nd Offnſrue. 3. (b) On the other fide; the Invader preſſes on to the Fight ; fearing to 
be . 


diſtreſſed in an Enemy's Country. And if after the Battel he remains 
Maſter of the Field, and has now broke, as it were, the Horn of his Enemy ; 
the Beſieged, of courſe, retire inglorious, affrighted, and diſmay*d, to their 
Strong-holds ; there endeavouring to ſecure themſelves, and repair their 
Strength ; leaving at the ſame time their Country a Prey to the Conqueror : 
which is well expreſſed by the Amaltbean Horn, or Cornu-copia a. 


29 R 64 
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© The Fable of Perſeus, explained of War, ſhould immediately follow this of Acholow ; but 
that is already inſerted in the de Augmentis Scientiarum, pag. 64+ Se. 


— 


repared, it repreſents to the Life, the Form, and Threats 
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X. 2 
'The F ABLE of Dana vs; explained of Arts and Artiſts; © 


in KTNOGO DOs and STATES. 


| | I hw . The FARBT I. 


* HE Aucients have left us 4 Deſeriptien of mecba- Dædalus mur. 
1 ill, Induſtry, and curious Arts converted to he. . 

ill Uſes, in the Perſon of Dædalus; a moſt ingenious but ene ft 
erable Artiſt. This Dædalus was — the Murder af his 

brother Artiſt, and Rival (a); yet found a kind Reception in 

his Baniſhment, from the Kings and States where he came (b). 1, baniſhed. 
0 | He raiſed many incomparable Eiifces to the Henour of the Gods, 

| end invented many new Contrivances, for the beautifying and 
1 eunobling of Cities and publick Places; but flill he was mo | 
famoss for wicked Inventions. A the reſt he comtrived the nun mau 
Engine for ſatisfying the monſtrous Luf of Paſiphae with a Bull; mechavical 
wherem, by his abommable Induſtry and deftruttive Genius, he aſC-. 
fefted to the fatal and infamous Production of the Monſter Minotaur ; 


” 


chat devourer of promiſing Touths (c). And then, to cover aue Miß ,  , 
chief with another, and provide for the Security of this Monſter, he m- 5,4 1 
vented and built a Labyrinth; a Work infamous for its End and De- 
An, but admirable and prodigious for Art and Warkmanſhip (4). Af 
ter this, that he might not only be celebrated for wicked Inventions; - 
but be ſought after, as well for Prevention as for Inſtraments of Mia 
chief; he formed that ingenious Device of his Clue, which led © 
drrettHy thro” all the windmgs of the Labyrinth (e). This Dæda- p, fene by 
lus was perſecuted by Minos, with the utmoſt Severity, Diligence, uin. 
and Enquiry; but be always found Refuge and meaus of eſca- | 
ping (F. Laſtly, endeavourmg ta teach bis Son Icarus the Art naehe lcus 
Bing 3, the Novice truſting too much to his Wings, fell from is . 
towering flight and was drowned in the Sea (g). © oy” 
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The ExPLA NATION. 


4 * 


This ſhewws the 2. T HE Senſe of the Fable runs thus. (a) It firſt denotes Envy ; 


Envy Ar- which is continually. upon the watch, and ſtrangely prevails among 
riſts. excellent Artificers ; for no kind of People are obſerved to be more im- 


placably and deſtructively envious to one another than theſe. | 
Thar i 3. (6) In the next place, it obſerves an impolitick and improvident kind 


rte impolitict- of Puniſhment inflicted upon Dædalus, that of Baniſoment; for good 


ly baniſhed. Workmen are gladly received every where: ſo that Baniſhment to an ex- 
cellent Artificer, is ſcarce any Puniſhment- at all ; whereas other Conditions 
of Life cannot eaſily flouriſh from home. For the admiration of Artiſts 
is propagated and increaſed among Foreigners and Strangers; it being a 
Principle in the Minds of Men, to flight and deſpiſe the mechanical Ope- 
rators of their own Nation. 25 OY . „ 

ty ef 4455. 4. (6) The ſucceeding Part of the Fable is plain, concerning the uſe of me- 
chanick Arts, whereto human Life ſtands greatly indebted ; as receiving 
from this Treaſury numerous Particulars for the Service of Religion; the 
Ornament of civil Society, and the whole Proviſion and Apparatus of Life : 
but then the ſame Magazine ſupplies Inſtruments of Luſt, Cruelty, and 
Death. For, not to mention the Arts of Luxury and Debauchery, we 
plainly ſee how far the Buſineſs of exquiſite Poiſons, Guns, Engines of War, 
and ſuch kind of deſtructive Inventions, exceeds the Cruelty and Barbarity 

of the Minotaur himſelf. | | | | 

TheLabyrinth. 5. (d) The Addition of the Labyrinth contains a beautiful Allegory, 
repreſenting the nature of mechanick Arts in general: for all ingenious and 
accurate mechanical Inventions may be conceived as a Labyrinth, which, by 
reaſon of their ſubtilty, intricacy, croſſing, and interfering with one another, 
and the apparent reſemblances they have among themſelves, ſcarce any 
Power of the Judgment can unravel and diſtinguiſh ; fo that they are 


1 only to be underftood and traced by the Clue of Experience *. 


The Che. . (e) Tis no leſs prudently added, that he who invented the windings 
of the Labyrinth, ſhould alſo ſhew the Uſe and Management of the Clue : 
for mechanical Arts have an ambiguous or double Uſe; and ſerve as well ta 
produce as to prevent Miſchief and Deſtruction; ſo that their: Virtue almoſt 

deſtroys or unwinds it ſelf. 5 
7. ( Unlawful Arts, and indeed frequently Arts themſelves, are perſecuted 


22 by Minos; that is, by Laws, which prohibit and forbid their Uſe among 


the People: but notwithſtanding this, they are hid, concealed, retained, 
and every where find reception and ſculking- places; a thing well obſerved 


* In this light we are to confider all the Furniture and Apparatus of Shops, Warchouſes and 
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by Tacitus of the Aſftrologers and Fortune- tellers of his Time, Theſe, ſays 

he, are a kind of Men that will always be prohibited, and yet will always be 

retained in our City. | F TI - © 

8. (9) But laſtly, all unlawful and vain Arts, of what kind ſoever, loſe tylanful or 

their Reputation in tract of time; grow contemptible and periſh, thro' their vain Ares, 

 ever-confidence, like Icarus; being commonly unable to perform what Lem 6% u- 
they boaſted. And to ſay the truth, ſuch Arts are better ſuppreſſed by! * 

their own vain Pretenſions, than checked or reſtrained by the bridle of 


Laws. | ee WE 
8 2 a "HE h 
* The Author's Eſſays are Writings nearly of the fame kind with the preſent; tho* more , * 


reſerved, and guarded. Indeed, he ſcarce ſeems any where to ſpeak his Sentiments with ſo 
great Freedom and Perſpicuity, as under the Pretext, or Intention, of explaining theſe ancient 
Fables: For which Reaſon, this Piece may deſerve to be the more tread, by ſuch as deſire to- 
underſtand the reft of his Works. | . 8 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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